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FOREWORD 


It was originally announced that the Handbook of South Ameri- 
can Indians would consist of five volumes, and the proposed con- 
tents of each were listed in the editor’s introduction in Volume 1. 
This plan has been followed for the first four volumes, but budgetary 
considerations have made it necessary to divide the contents of Volume 
5, so that a sixth volume will be necessary. This involves no other 
change in the original plan of the editor beyond a rearrangement of 
the contents. 

References in Volume 5 in the fields of ancient man, physical anthro- 
pology, linguistics, and cultural geography will be found in Volume 6. 

M. W. Strriine, 
Director, Bureau of 
American Ethnology. 
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PREFACE? 


By Juin H. Stewarp 


The first four volumes of the Handbook described the historic and 
prehistoric Indian cultures by tribes and culture areas. The last two 
volumes are essentially topical, comparative, and distributional, and 
each article deals with all of South America. The topical coverage, 
however, is necessarily incomplete. An article might be written on each 
of an indefinite number of subjects bearing on the South American 
Indians. Actually, we have had to limit the choice of subjects to 
those on which sufficient information was available for summary 
articles and for which we could find qualified authors. There are 
obvious regrettable omissions. The Handbook was, however, planned 
as a summary of existing information which might serve as a spring- 
board for future research. In view of this objective, we feel that most 
of the subjects included have been covered extremely well and that 
several articles are distinctive for their originality and for the new 
problems they suggest. 

The articles in Volumes 5 and 6 are not intended as final studies of the 
respective subjects. Rather, they are summaries of the principal 
data available at the moment. Large monographs could be and we 
hope some day will be written on each subject, and these must draw 
heavily upon the literature, which is pretty well indicated by the pres- 
ent articles. They must also draw upon future research, which is 
badly needed. 

Comparative and synthesizing, the present articles are more theo- 
retical than the essentially descriptive articles of the previous four 
volumes. A reader of these volumes will find certain differences of 
opinion, particularly in the historical reconstructions. Some of these 
differences reflect the insufficiency of present information, but others 
result from different theoretical assumptions and methodological 
procedures, especially among scientists who have not been in close 
touch with one another. It is, consequently, a primary purpose of 


1 All the articles in this volume were completed in 1945, and some were finished earlier. 
Now, May 1948, with the volume in proof, one regrets that it is impossible to bring the 
material up to date, for important research has been done since the war. We can do little 
more than add some of the more important references to the bibliography. 
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the Handbook to further international contacts between scientists 
and to destroy scientific isolationism. Closer contacts will bring mu- 
tual understanding, and differences of opinion will quickly decrease. 
It does not matter who is ultimately proved right. Once scientists 
fully understand one another’s procedures, only those findings which 
can be fully vindicated by international opinion will gain general 
acceptance. 

The cultural articles in Part 1 give comparative and distributional . 
summaries of most of the subjects conventionally covered in ethnog- 
raphy. Most of the comparative studies previously made on South 
America, especially Nordenskidld’s, concern material culture. This 
is partly because of interest arising from certain fairly good museum 
collections, such as those in Sweden. Nordenskidld’s “Comparative 
Ethnographic Studies” cover some of the present subjects in consid- 
erable detail. The present articles differ from Nordenskidld’s, how- 
ever, first, in attempting a somewhat systematic classification of the 
subject matter whereas his deal largely with isolated elements, and, 
second, in incorporating new data. On the whole, however, they sup- 
plement rather than supersede his. In addition, Bennett’s articles 
on architecture and engineering deal with major archeological antiq- 
uities, which Nordenskidld largely omitted, and O’Neale’s articles 
on basketry and weaving, Willey’s on pottery, Root’s on metallurgy, 
and Métraux’s on weapons make far more use than Nordenskidld of 
archeological data. 

The articles on social and political life are entirely new in their 
coverage of the whole area. Like the articles on material culture, they 
necessarily repeat many of the data of previous volumes, but they 
differ from the articles of those volumes in isolating comparable 
phenomena pertaining to the different tribes and throwing them into 
perspective against one another. Social and political organization 
is divided between Kirchhoff, who deals with the Andes, and Lowie, 
who treats the Tropical Forest and Marginal tribes. Lowie also has 
a special article on property. The very interesting and famous 
South American custom of the couvade and the various rites for 
adolescent boys are described by Métraux in separate articles. War- 
fare, cannibalism, and human trophies constitute another article by 
Métraux. 

There are many obvious and regrettable omissions among the 
articles on material and social culture; for example, dress, boat types, 
featherwork, stonework, birth and death customs, music, dancing, 
mythology, and others. These await the future efforts of interested 
scientists. 

The field of esthetic and recreational activities is covered somewhat 
better than might have been expected. Kroeber’s article on South 
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American Indian art is an outstanding contribution by a master who 
combines the talents of a first-rate anthropologist with the artist’s 
awareness of style. Rouse’s article on petroglyphs is the first to 
treat South America as a whole. Similarly, Cooper’s articles on 
games and gambling and on stimulants and narcotics are painstaking 
and pioneering treatments of these subjects for the whole area. 

Previous writers have described South American Indian religion, 
but none in so thorough, detailed, and objective a manner as Métraux 
in his present article on religion and shamanism. 

South American Indian intellectual achievements have usually 
been described only in terms of the Andes, which were far in advance 
of the remainder of the area. Bennett’s present articles on numbers, 
measures, weights, and calendars, and on mnemonic and recording 
devices naturally give prominence to the Andes but place them in the 
perspective of a comparative summary of all of South America. 

Ackerknecht’s discussion of medical practices is a highly original 
analysis of the subject. Although Indian medicine, especially out- 
side the Andes, was postulated on the supernatural efficacy of the 
various practices, much of it had real physiological value that only a 
person trained in medicine, such as Ackerknecht, can properly evalu- 
ate. This article, however, should be read in conjunction with the 
portion of Métraux’s article which describes shamanism. 

The editor had hoped to include in this volume a sketch of the 
main currents of Old World influence brought to bear upon the Indian 
after the Conquest, for these influences so fundamentally affected most 
tribes long before their ethnography was recorded that any cultural 
studies must take them into account. A thorough ethnography of the 
16th-century Iberian Peninsula, which is vitally needed for Ameri- 
canist studies, still has to be done, however. Also, studies of the 
effect of other Old World peoples, especially of the Negro, and of 
special groups, such as the various missionary orders, still have to 
be made. We had to be content with the important paper by Métraux 
which forms Part 2, and in which Métraux’s analysis of the Jesuit 
missions gives an excellent idea of the great influence of this highly 
successful order on the Indian. This article, like all interpretative 
articles in the Handbook, represents the views of the author and not 
necessarily those of the Smithsonian Institution or of the United 
States Government, or any other government. 

As there has been no generally available summary of data on 
aboriginal South American demography, the editor summarizes the 
information contained in the Handbook and in a few other sources 
in Part 3. 

Finally, because the Handbook has grown to considerable propor- 
tions, the editor has undertaken in Part 4 a summary of the data of 
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Volumes 1 to 6. Such a summary is necessarily interpretative, and 
the editor takes sole responsibility for its conclusions. 

Glossary.—As science is international, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to establish an unmistakable terminology. Ideally, each term 
should be clearly defined and its equivalent given in other languages. 
Practically, this is not feasible, for the vocabulary of science has 
developed over many years, each term acquiring new shades of mean- 
ing as new concepts were developed. There are, however, certain 
subjects, especially technological ones which lie somewhat outside the 
scope of anthropology, where the anthropologist must turn to special- 
ists for a proper terminology. The glossary found at the end of this 
volume lists and defines the more important terms used in the fields 
of basketry, weaving, ceramics, and metallurgy. 

The problem of international intelligibility of terms which pertain 
to the general field of cultural studies rather than to specialized, tech- 
nological subjects presents greater difficulties. Terms, such as “clan,” 
are used very differently in North and South America, and even by 
individual authors. “Folklore” in North America means the folk tales 
of native peoples; in South America, it means the folk customs and, in 
some cases, the ethnography, of native peoples. There are, in fact, 
innumerable words which are far from standardized. It is obviously 
impossible to establish rigid definitions of anthropological terms, but 
in the interest of mutual intelligibility of fellow scientists of different 
nations, the editor has added a glossary of social and religious terms 
which includes some of the more common English words. 
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Part 1. A Cross-CULTURAL SURVEY OF SoUTH AMERICAN 
INDIAN TRIBES 


ARCHITECTURE AND ENGINEERING 


HABITATIONS 
By Wenvbe.u C. BENNETT 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Indian habitations in South America vary enormously, not only in 
form but also in materials, size, durability, and arrangement in village 
patterns. The major environmental and cultural areas of South Amer- 
ica are characterized by a few dominant house types, but in total 
there are many minor variants, and considerable overlapping of types 
between regions. 

Many factors may influence the types of habitation utilized by any 
particular group. The local environment is of primary consideration. 
In the humid Tropics, rain-resisting constructions are advantageous; 
in the dry Patagonian plains, wind resistance is important; and in 
the high Andes, protection against the cold is desirable. Since these 
are comfort rather than survival factors, every house type does not 
of necessity satisfy these elementary conditions, but in general the 
influence of the environment is clearly seen. Another important fac- 
tor is that of the local materials available for habitation construc- 
tion. In the Amazon, good timber is abundant, as well as a great 
variety of leaves and grass for thatching, but in the treeless southern 
Pampas both timber and building stone are lacking. The scarcity 
of timber in many parts of the Andes is offset by the availability 
of stone and adobe clay. 

The subsistence pattern and the technological skill of a group ef- 
fect the type of habitation. In general, nomadic hunting and gather- 
ing groups utilize temporary shelters, constructed of readily available 
local materials. Insofar as such groups are dependent on travel by 
foot, transportability of house materials is of major importance, al- 
though this is of less significance when travel is by horseback or 
canoe. The seminomadic horticulturists, so characteristic of the 
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Tropical Forest, do not require houses of long-time permanence. In 
the northwest Amazon, a good frame-constructed house lasts from 
3 to 5 years, which is about the maximum period of time that slash-and- 
burn horticulturists can continue in one locale. The sedentary An- 
dean agriculturists, who are able to cultivate the same land year after 
year and who show considerable interest in real property, commonly 
build more permanent habitations. 

Borrowing is another cultural factor which effects house types. 
The inhabitants of such marginal areas as the Chaco, Ecuador, and 
Central Chile were in a position to borrow many house types from 
their culturally distinct neighbors. More isolated groups are virtu- 
ally dependent on their own invention. The pattern of tribal social 
organization may also affect the habitation. Immense houses are built 
to accommodate the large extended families with the custom of living 
in the same shelter. Another common pattern is that of isolated sin- 
gle families, with correspondingly smaller dwellings. Some groups 
have organized men’s clubs and ceremonial associations which, again, 
call for large buildings. The pacific or hostile relationships between 
groups may also influence the dwellings. If warfare is common, 
villages and houses may be located and built in terms of adequate 
defense and fortification. 

The time factor is cf considerable importance in a classification of 
South American house types since many changes have occurred within 
the historical period and since archeological evidence indicates even 
greater change in some regions. Many changes can be attributed to 
European contacts, which have introduced new tools, new patterns, and 
new necessities. The introduction of the horse on the Pampas made 
possible the transportation of skin covers for much larger houses. 
With steel tools, the Yahgan of Tierra del Fuego were able to copy the 
clapboard houses of the Whites. The Neo-Brazilian rancho has had 
a profound influence on many of the Amazonian groups. European 
influence also accounts for changes in house details, such as windows, 
chimneys, and porches. In historical times, the Goajiro Indians of 
Venezuela have turned from agriculture to herding, with a correspond- 
ing change in the type of dwelling. 

A classification of houses into a number of distinct categories is 
complicated by the many transitional types and combinations. Fur- 
thermore, several distinct hotise types may be found in the same village. 
A characteristic house of one group, like the Yahgan bee-hive, may 
be used only as a temporary dwelling elsewhere. Large communal 
buildings may be built in one technique, small family dwellings in 
another. The house types of some groups are so mixed and varied 
that it is difficult to isolate any characteristic one. 

In spite of the limitations mentioned above, a rough classification 
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of South American habitations is given here. It would be tempting to 
arrange some of the categories in a sequence, with the implication that 
one had developed from another. A sample of such an hypothetical 
sequence might be: simple windbreak developing into a lean-to, in turn 
to a double lean-to, to a gabled roof set on the ground, to a rectangular 
gabled house with side walls. However, it must be noted that present 
evidence does not verify any such sequence. 

Cave dwellings have not been included among the major habitation 
categories. Some of the earliest archeological remains in southern 
Patagonia have been found in caves, and the Yahgan Indians occa- 
sionally utilize caves as temporary shelters. Elsewhere, in the Andes, 
and even in the West Indies, there is some evidence that caves were 
used as dwellings. However, since no construction work occurs in any 
of these, they are omitted from the classification. 

The house types are classified in terms of three major categories: 
pole construction, frame construction, and solid construction. These 
are admittedly loose categories, and not altogether mutually exclusive. 
The classification is based on the structural materials which determine 
the form of the dwelling. These are, in the first group, light poles or 
saplings; in the second, a framework of posts, rafters, beams, and the 
like; and in the third, solid walls of stone, adobe, mud, or planks. 


CONSTRUCTION CATEGORIES 
POLE CONSTRUCTION 


The types of houses included in this major category employ light 
poles or saplings as a structural framework, and add branches, skin, 
woven mats, bark, grass, or leaves as covering material. The finished 
habitations are usually of small size. Such shelters are typical among 
nomadic hunting and gathering groups, who find it inconvenient to 
build more permanent structures, and are not uncommon for tem- 
porary dwellings among groups who normally live in frame or solidly 
constructed houses. The specific types included in this category are 
described below. 

Windbreak.—The typical Ona dwelling (pl. 1, top) consists of two 
upright poles which support a semicircular cover of guanaco hides, 
sewn together and painted red. The ground below the inclined skin 
wall may be slightly scooped out and covered with branches. This 
shelter, altogether completely open on one side, serves to break the 
wind, and, more important, to protect the fire. The early Tehuelche 
and Querandi are reported to have used a similar dwelling. Poles 
supporting single mats served as wind-screens for the Charrua, and 
sometimes four such mats were arranged in a square, although without 
a roof. Similar windbreaks made of bulrush mats served as tempo- 
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rary shelters for many Chaco tribes such as the Chamacoco, Lengua, 
Mbayd, Abipon, Toba, Pilaga, and Payaguad. Even cruder wind- 
breaks have been described, such as the Mataco shelter of grass heaped 
against a row of upright sticks, and the Vambicuara construction of 
palm branches planted in the ground so as to form a half or quarter 
circle, 

Lean-to.—A_ lean-to is in reality a minor variant of a windbreak. 
The single lean-to consists of palm leaves, branches, or other materials - 
leaned against a horizontal bar which is supported on stakes or tied 
between two trees. Such simple shelters served as the principal type 
of habitation for such groups as the Botocudo and Aweikoma of 
Southeast Brazil, the nomadic Pu7i of the upper Xingt River, the Moré 
and Jten of Mojos-Chiquitos, and the Sirioné of eastern Bolivia. The 
last-mentioned tribe made their lean-tos large enough to accommodate 
as many as 50 persons. Elsewhere, lean-tos are used as temporary 
quarters or as sunshades, as, for example, among the Nambicuara of 
the upper Xingu, in the Montafia area, in the Guianas, and among the 
Goajiro of Venezuela. 

Double lean-to.—Crude constructions, in which the branches or 
other covering materials were leaned on both sides of a horizontal bar, 
have been described for the sedentary Puri of the upper Xingi, for 
tribes in the Montafia region, and for the aboriginal Caingang of 
southeast Brazil. From a descriptive point of view, the double lean- 
to is similar to a common Amazonian house type which has a gabled 
roof which rests directly on the ground, i. e., without side walls or 
posts. However, the roof-on-ground house has a framework of heavy 
timbers and consequently is classified under frame construction. 

Toldo or tent.—After the introduction of the horse in southern 
South America, most of the tribes adopted the toldo or skin tent. The 
Tehuelche toldo was typical (pl. 1, bottom). The frame consisted of 
three or more rows of upright stakes diminishing in height from front 
to rear. These stakes supported a roof and three side walls all made 
with guanaco or horse skins sewn together. The fourth side was left 
open, except in bad weather, and a firepit was located in the center 
front. Skin partitions were used to divide the tent into compart- 
ments. Due to the ease of transportation on horseback, some of the 
tents were of large size, being composed of as many as 40 or 50 guanaco 
hides. 

The toldo was the typical dwelling not only of the Tehuelche but of 
many other Patagonian and plains tribes, such as the Charrua, the 
Poya, and the Puelche. It is also mentioned for the early Araucan- 
tans in Chile. There seems little doubt that the toldo was an elabora- 
tion of the earlier 7ehuelche skin windbreak. The Guayaki of Para- 
guay used a type of tent composed of a rectangular or triangular frame 
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of poles tied to trees or supported by forked uprights, and covered with 
palm leaves or mats. Similar rectangular tents of totora mats are 
mentioned for the Aymara. 

Conical tipi.—Conical tipis are relatively rare in South America. 
In southern Tierra del Fuego, where wood is available, the Ona make 
a conical dwelling with a frame of a number of stout saplings arranged 
in tipi fashion, and a cover of branches, bark, or other material. The 
floor may be scooped out and covered with branches. Larger tipis 
are covered with sod, and used for ceremonial centers. The Yahgan, 
in the southern archipelago, make similar shelters. In eastern 
Brazil the Zimbdira used conical tipis for ceremonial centers 
and for temporary dwellings. The Caingang in northeast Brazil 
once made a tipi with a central forked pole against which four sap- 
lings were leaned, and the whole covered with palms. The interior 
was quartered by partitions, and each compartment was occupied by 
one family. Small doorways connected the compartments. The 
Guaranoca of the Chaco used a similar dwelling. 

Beehive.—The beehive, or domed hut, is the typical dwelling in the 
Archipelago region of southern South America, and has a wide distri- 
bution elsewhere in the south. The Yahgan beehive (pl.1, center) has a 
framework composed of a circle of poles or saplings bent over and tied 
in the center, and a covering of grass, ferns, branches, bark, or skin. 
The floor may be scooped out to a depth of 2 or 3 feet, and the single 
entrance faces the sea. The Alacaluf type is oval in ground plan, 
has two entrances, and no scooped-out floor, but is otherwise of the 
same construction. Archeological evidence suggests that the Alacaluf 
type is older. Although the average hut is about 8 to 10 feet in diam- 
eter and 5 or 6 feet high, both the Alacaluf and the Y ae build 
larger ones for initiation ceremonies. 

Circular beehive dwellings are considered an old type for the Chono 
of the Archipelago, the Charrua of Uruguay, the 7imbu of the Parana 
Delta, and the Awezcoma and Botocudo of southeast Brazil. Ellip- 
tical beehive dwellings, frequently linked together to form communal- 
type houses, are characteristic of the Pilagad, Ashlushlay, and other 
Chaco tribes of the Pilcomayo and Bermejo Rivers. The huts of the 
eighteenth century Guand are described as 50 to 65 feet long, 26 feet 
wide, and 15 to 20 feet high. Beehive dwellings are considered to be 
an early type in the Guianas. The 7imbira tribes, the Shavante, and 
the Pomekamekra of east Brazil use beehive huts for ceremonies and 
for temporary shelters, and a similar use is found among such Chaco 
tribes as the Sanapand, Angaité, Sapuki, and Kaskiha. The Pawmari 
build mat-covered beehive huts on their rafts during the wet season. 
Few measurements are available, although the Vambicuara huts range 
up to 10 to 20 feet in diameter. 
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Shades.—F lat roofs of pole and thatch supported by four corner 
posts are used as shades by many of the Chaco tribes such as the 
Mataco, Choroti, Ashlushlay, and Macd. Likewise the typical house 
of the modern Goajiro of Venezuela is no more than a flat roof of 
cactus thatch supported by four corner posts, without walls of any kind. 

Miscellaneous.—A common house on the Peruvian Coast in Jnea 
times is described as a rectangular pole frame with flat roof and 
wattle-and-daub walls. A somewhat similar dwelling, presumably of 
Mestizo origin, has substituted rush mats for the walls. It has now 
been adopted by the Z’oba of the Chaco and by many part-Indian 
groups of southern Colombia. 


FRAME CONSTRUCTION 


The habitations included in this category are composed of a timber 
frame of beams, rafters, ridge poles, cross bars, posts, and the like, and 
covered with a thatched roof. Many also have side walls of various 
materials. Obviously, such habitations are found in regions where 
timber is abundant. This includes most of the Tropical Forest region, 
the forest section of southern middle Chile, and much of the Highland 
and Coastal sections of Ecuador and Colombia. 

The roofs are covered with grass thatch, woven mats, or some variety 
of palm leaves. The side and end walls, where they exist, are com- 
posed of branches, cane, palm splints, thatch, wattle-and-daub, or 
mats. Likewise, combinations of more than one of these materials are 
employed. The range in size of the buildings is enormous: from small, 
single family dwellings, to communal structures that will house more 
than 200 individuals. Today some of the walls are made of more 
permanent materials, such as clay balls placed between parallel 
side walls, but in pre-European times, such durable materials were 
not used. Rarely, a CAébcha circular house was outlined with stone 
uprights and the Z’airona houses (pl. 2, bottom) of Santa Marta 
in Colombia had carefully cut stone foundations for the walls. In 
neither case did this stonework serve a major function. Again, a 
number of types of habitation are included in this category, based on 
the form of the dwelling. 

Roof-on-ground.—One type of frame-constructed house is nothing 
more than a thatched roof resting directly on the ground, 1. e., without 
side walls or posts of any kind. Such a description would also apply 
to the beehives, conical tipis, and double lean-tos of the previous cate- 
gory. The basic difference is that houses of this category have a 
timber-frame construction under the thatched roof. 

One variety of roof-on-ground house has the external appearance of 
a large beehive dwelling. However, it has a central post, from the 
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base of which forked poles slant obliquely to support the bent rods of 
the externalframe. Among the central and western Vambicuara, such 
houses are as much as 100 feet in perimeter, and, among the Guaporé 
River tribes, they are large enough to accommodate over 100 occupants. 
Other houses resemble, superficially, the elongated beehive dwelling, 
but contain an internal framework of ridge poles, rafters, and forked 
side poles. These are found among the northern Cayapo and among 
such Chaco tribes as the Plaga, Toba, Macd, and Ashlushlay, where, 
indeed, the building may be intended to imitate the more common true 
beehive hut. 

The roof-on-ground house type includes a double lean-to style with 
side rafters leaned against a central raised ridge pole from both sides. 
In its simplest form, this house is used as a temporary camp among 
the Guatoé, and as a standard dwelling among the Moré, Iten, and 
Huanyam of the Mojos-Chiquitos region. A more elaborate type of 
the double lean-to has the roof bolstered by internal frame supports. 
Such houses are found among the Carajd in east Brazil, among the 
eastern Carib of the Guianas, and in ultimate elaboration among the 
Tupinamba. The houses of the last-mentioned group are rectangular 
in ground plan, vaulted, and have flat ends. They are described as 
500 feet in length, 50 feet in width, and 12 feet in height, and were 
able to accommodate as many as 200 inhabitants. The Paressi have 
a similar house, but with arched ends. 

The rectangular dwellings with gabled roofs have a wide dis- 
tribution. A list of some of the major occurrences includes: The 
Chiriguano; such north Chaco tribes as the Sanapand, Kaskihd, 
Guand, Mbayd, and Guaicuri; the Churapa, Mojo, Moré, and 
Huanyam of the Mojos-Chiquitos region; various tribes of the south- 
ern Amazon region which have adopted this type recently, such as the 
Guaté, Puri, and Timbira of Brazil; the Yuruna, Shipaya, and 
Tacunyapé of the Lower Xingi; most of the Guarani group, includ- 
ing the upper Amazonian Cocama; the Cashinawa of the Jurua-Puris- 
River area; the Coto and Sioné of the western 7'ucano; some tribes of 
northwest Amazonas; the Barama and other Carib of the Guianas, 
as well as the more primitive Warrau; the Cuna of Panamé; the 
Chibcha of Colombia; the Panzaleo and Cafiari of Ecuador; the 
Araucanians of Chile; and the Arawak of the West Indies. 

As illustrations of the oval ground plan houses with gabled roofs, 
the following can be cited: The Cwmandé and Paresst of the Mojos- 
Chiquitos region; the Curaya and Shipaya of the the lower Xing; 
many of the upper Xingt tribes; the Zucwna; the Jpurina of Jurua- 
Purus; and the Witoto and Jivaro of the northwest Amazon. 

True gabled roofs resting directly on the ground are described as 
the wet-season house of the Bororo, as one type among the Guaté of 
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east Brazil, and as a standard type for the Yuruna and Asurini of 
the lower Xingt. They are common among the Guarani, and, in a 
rounded-end variation, among the /purina of the Jurua4-Puris River 
region, and among the Carzb of the West Indies. Finally, the dry- 
season house of the Bororo is essentially a roof-on-ground of the con- 
ical type, composed of a central post with side beams leaned against 
it and a palm thatch roof. 

Rectangular or oval with gabled roof.—The basic features of this 
house type are a rectangular ground plan and a gabled roof supported 
by a central ridge pole and by secondary posts and cross bars resting 
on side-wall posts. The side walls are closed in some, open in others, 
but the basic shape is not affected. The oval form is a variant achieved 
by bowing out the ends of the central rectangle. Houses with a square 
ground plan are found among the 7upi-Cawahib. Some gabled-roof 
houses are small, i. e., large enough to accommodate a single family, 
and present little elaboration on the simple rectangular form. These 
are the contemporary houses of the Jivaro (pl. 2, top), the commonest 
_ dwellings of the CAcriguano, and not uncommon among some of the 
Guiana groups. Other gabled houses are large enough to accommo- 
date many families, and are frequently referred to by the name 
“maloca.” The larger houses commonly have a door at each end, one 
for the men and guests, the other for the women. The thatched roof 
may extend beyond the side walls, almost to the ground, or it may be 
raised so as to form a verandah along one or more sides of the house. 

Circular and conical roof.—All houses in this division have the 
same form, namely, circular perpendicular side walls, and cone-shaped 
roofs, but there are several construction subtypes. The simplest build- 
ing has a circle of side-wall uprights on which the roofing beams are 
placed so as to meet at an apex, but without center pole. Such houses 
are reported for the Arawak of the West Indies, and for the Choco 
of Colombia. A house of similar construction, but with a center pole 
for additional support, is found among the Mojo, the Chibcha, and 
Tairona of Colombia. As previously mentioned, the 7atrona houses 
are characterized by a single or double ring of dressed stones for a 
foundation, and in Chibcha dwellings the outer ring of uprights was 
sometimes reinforced with stone columns. In larger houses an addi- 
tional circle of upright posts to support the rafters is placed between 
the side-wall posts and the center pole. This is found principally 
in the Guianas among the Arecuna, Taulipdng, Wapishana, and 
Macushi. Still another type of construction is similar to the last 
mentioned, but lacks a center pole. Even so, this technique is used 
in constructing some of the largest conical-roof dwellings in South 
America. For example, the Yamamadidi and Mangerona of the 
Jurud-Purts River region build houses as much as 130 feet in diameter 
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and 70 feet high, without a center pole. Such dwellings accommodate 
as many as 250 individuals. 

Other conical-roof dwellings for which the details of construction 
are not clearly known are attributed to the Lile, Poso, and Cueva of 
Colombia; the Cara, Panzaleo, and Cafari of Eucador; some of the 
tribes in the lower Apaporis of the northwest Amazon; and the Cus- 
tenau on the upper Xingi. As in all frame houses, the walls may be 
finished off with wattle-and-daub, thatch, mats, latticework, poles, 
and the like, or may be left open. Among the Choco and the Cueva 
of Colombia the apex of the conical roof is sometimes capped with a 
clay vessel. 

Square and four-sided roof.—A single family dwelling with square 
floor plan and four-sided roof is mentioned for the northwest Amazon. 


SOLID CONSTRUCTION 


Houses with walls of solid construction are, in general, characteristic 
of the central Andean region, with extensions into Ecuador to the north 
and Northwest Argentina and Chile to the south. Elsewhere clay huts 
with thatched roofs are mentioned for the Cariri and Shavante of 
east Brazil, but no details are given. The house types included in this 
category all have walls constructed of solid materials, although house 
shapes and details of construction vary considerably. 

The principal materials employed in constructing the house walls 
are mud or clay, stone, and wood. Walls are made of mud turf, but 
adobes of tempered, sun-baked clay are more common. Adobes are 
shaped by hand or mold into many forms, including conical, bread 
loaf, hemispherical, ball, rectangular, and square. Common use is also 
made of the so-called “puddled” adobe, in which prepared clay is 
tamped between two temporary board walls which are later removed. 
Stone walls are of rough boulders, of split and selected stone, of 
dressed-stone blocks, of slabs, and of pirca, i. e., rough stone set in clay. 
Wooden beams and logs supplement the other materials, but the only 
all-wooden wall construction included in this category are the plank 
houses of the Araucanians. Although the walls are of solid construc- 
tion, the roofs of the houses are commonly the pole and thatch used 
elsewhere in South America. However, roofing materials of stone 
or mud or combinations of these are also employed. Roofs may be flat, 
pent, gabled, conical, or domed. 

If all of the archeological periods were considered, the number of 
house types in this category would be enormous. For the sake of sim- 
plicity, the houses are grouped into four general types. The first two 
are based on the shape of the building, i. e., rectangular or round; the 
third includes all houses simply described as subterranean; and the 
fourth covers edifices of two or more stories. 
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Rectangular.—The rectangular ground plan is by far the com- 
monest in the solid-construction category, both in the archeological 
past and at the present time. Such houses rarely have more than one 
room, although two- to four-room constructions are known archeologi- 
cally. The walls are generally 30 to 50 cm. thick and from 114 to 2 m. 
high. All of the standard materials are employed in wall construction, 
such as adobe, sod, stone, stone set in mortar, and plank. Archeologi- 
cally, this house type has been found in the Tungurahua, Chimborazo, — 
and Manabi Provinces of Ecuador; in most of the regions and periods 
of Peri and Bolivia; in the Atacamefo and Diaguita Periods of Chile 
and northwest Argentina; and in the Araucanian Period of central 
Chile. It is still the standard house type of the modern Araucanians, 
Quechua (pl. 3, top), and Aymara. 

Subdivision of the rectangular house type could be based on the roof 
shapes. A gabled roof is constructed with beams and poles and 
thatched with such materials as totora (reeds) , grass, mats, and leaves. 
It is the typical roof of the modern Quechua and Aymara houses; is 
described as the standard type in the Znca Period at the time of the 
Conquest; and it is found archeologically as far back as the Mochica 
Period in Pert (fig. 1), and the Atacamefio Period in North Chile. A 
four-sided or trapezoidal roof of beams and thatch is built by the mod- 
ern Quechuaand Aymara. A fiat roof, of cross beams, reeds, and mud, 
occurs in some of the past periods of Pert and to the south in the 
Atacamefio, Diaguita, and Humahuaca Periods. Flat roofs of stone 
slabs are found in the north Highlands of Peri, commonly with dirt 
heaped above them. Pent roofs of beams, reeds, and thatch are repre- 
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FicurE 1.—Prehistoric Andean houses and structures represented in ceramics. 
Left: A house. Center: Pavilion atop a circular pyramid. Right: A more 
elaborate pavilion. All Mochica (or Early Chimu) Period, North Coast of 
Pert. (After Means, 1931, figs. 17-19, from Baessler.) 
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sented in the Atacamefo area. A corbeled roof made of sod is still used 
by the Aymara, and the /nca made corbeled roofs of stone. Ancient 
houses in the north Highlands of Pert had a unique type of stone roof 
made with a crossbeam of stone from which shorter beams extended to 
the side walls. Mud was then piled on top. Still another type had a 
high central wall which served as a ridge pole to support a gabled roof 
made of stone slabs. 

Round.—Houses with solid cylindrical walls are rare but have been 
found in some of the archeological periods of Ecuador and Pert. The 
modern Aymara build a circular house with a pirca-and-sod wall, and 
a conical thatched roof. The typical house of the Uru-Chipaya has 
a cylindrical wall of mud blocks and a dome-shaped roof of pole and 
thatch. 

Subterranean.—Subterranean houses characterize some of the 
north Highland archeological periods of Peri (fig. 2). Such houses 


FiegurE 2.—Ground plan of prehistoric subterranean house at Katak, Recuay. 
(Dates from the Central Andean Early Periods.) (After Bennett, 1944, 
fig. 23.) 


have walls lined with upright slabs, and chinked with smaller stones. 
The roofs are great covering slabs. There is considerable variety in 
form, such as the elongated gallery room, the single chamber, a house 
with one central room and a number of connecting side niches or smaller 
rooms, and even a type with two floors below ground. Outside of the 
north Highlands, single subterranean rooms made of dressed-stone 
blocks are found in the Tiahuanaco Period in Bolivia. 

Two or more stories.—Houses with two or more stories are found 
archeologically in the Peruvian region. The J/nca enlarged some of 
their rectangular houses into two- and sometimes three-storied edifices. 
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Likewise, in the north Highland pre-/nca period are houses, quite 
possibly temples, of two and three stories. These are of large size, 
but there are others of more modest dimensions which seem to have 
been used as dwellings. In all of these, the roofs are of great stone 
slabs, so that the ceiling of one room forms the floor of the one above. 


AREA HABITATION PATTERNS 


The Indian cultures of South America can be described in terms 
of three dominant subsistence patterns, namely, the nomadic hunters 
and gatherers, the seminomadic horticulturists, and the sedentary 
horticulturists. These three subsistence patterns correspond roughly 
to major geographic divisions of the continent. The distribution of 
specific house types has been briefly discussed in the previous pages, 
and certain correlations with these three subsistence patterns have 
been noted. The following section treats the over-all habitation 
patterns in terms of these three major divisions. 


NOMADIC HUNTERS AND GATHERERS 


The territory of the nomadic hunters and gatherers is largely in 
the southern part of South America, including such areas as the 
Archipelago of Chile, the island of Tierra del Fuego, the plains of 
Patagonia, the Pampas of Argentina and Uruguay, and more dubi- 
ously, the eastern Highlands of Brazil. The Brazilian region may 
once have been occupied more extensively by hunters and gatherers, 
but for a long time agriculture has been practiced and frequent con- 
tacts with the Amazonian neighbors has effected many changes. The 
area of the Gran Chaco is marginal between the nomadic hunters and 
the seminomadic horticulturists of the Amazon Basin. 

If the Chaco and Brazilian areas are excluded, the aboriginal 
nomadic hunters of southern South America had no standard village 
pattern. In general, camps were composed of from one to three 
families, any larger number assembling together only on special oc- 
casions. In Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, camp sites were selected 
which had natural protection from the wind and which were relatively 
near drinking water. In the Archipelago, the rare beaches served as 
camp sites. When several shelters were erected in the same camp, no 
formal arrangement of huts was followed. So long as a hunting 
group stayed within its prescribed territory, there was little danger of 
warfare, and, consequently, protection of sites was not a major con- 
sideration. The house types of the simple hunting groups all fall 
into the pole-construction category, such as windbreaks, lean-tos, 
conical tipis, and beehive huts. Following the introduction of the 
horse, the toldo, or tent, replaced the simpler dwellings, and larger 
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groups were able to assemble in camps. Some of the regular camps 
are described as consisting of 20 or more toldos. 

The houses of the nomadic hunters have no outstanding special 
features. Minor features are the scooped-out, branch-covered floors 
of the Ona and Yahgan houses, and the skin partitions of the more 
elaborate Patagonian toldos. 

The aboriginal house types of the east Brazil area are difficult to 
determine because of the extensive modification and borrowing that 
has taken place. The southern Ge and the Botocudo still use pole- 
constructed shelters, such as windbreaks, lean-tos, double lean-tos, and 
elongated beehives. Among the Northern and Western Ge, conical 
tipis and beehive huts are still used for ceremonial centers and tem- 
porary dwellings, but the larger, village houses are frame construc- 
tions of the roof-on-ground or the rectangular gabled type. The 
latter may well have been borrowed from the 7upt or Neo-Brazilian 
neighbors. Houses have few special features. Mat partitions are 
used to curtain off the raised sleeping platforms of the young girls. 
Separate cook houses are not used, but underground ovens are a com- 
mon association. : 

The southern Ge live in small village clusters of five to eight huts, 
usually hidden in the forest, away from the streams, for protection 
against the Zwpt neighbors. Elsewhere in east Brazil, villages con- 
sist of about 30 houses characteristically arranged in a formal spatial 
pattern. A common pattern is a circle of extended family dwellings 
which surrounds a central plaza in which a bachelors’ hut or men’s 
club is located (fig. 3). In some villages the circle is broken, forming a 
semicircle or a horseshoe pattern, but the central plaza is not lost. The 
Shambiod Caraja villages are arranged in regular rows of houses along 
streets. One Shavante village has 30 houses aligned in a single row. 
The villages in east Brazil are located near water and near the gallery 
forest, best suitable to the local agriculture. Some seasonal shift of 
villages occurs due to inundation in some cases and to economic neces- 
sity in others. 

The habitations of the Chaco reflect the marginal position. Sim- 
ple, pole-constructed windbreaks, lean-tos, and beehive dwellings are 
in common use for temporary camps. The typical house for most of 
the Chaco is a pole-constructed beehive extended into a long com- 
munal house. In the northern Chaco, a rectangular, gabled-roof house 
with open side walls has been borrowed from the Amazonian tribes. 

Chaco villages are located in respect to water and food supply, pas- 
turage, and security against enemies. The edge of the bush country 
is considered the best for safety. Where local conditions permit, vil- 
lages are of fair size, and are composed of a number of communal 
houses. These are commonly arranged around a rectangular or square 
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Figure 3.—Apinayé village plan. (After Nimuendaji and Lowie, 1937, fig. 2.) 


plaza. Others conform to a circular or horseshoe plan, and still oth- 
ers are alignments of regular rows of houses along streets. The 
screen-protected entry, like a porch or a vestibule, is a unique feature 
of the houses of the Pilcomayo-Bermejo tribes. 

The Araucanians, after the introduction of the horse, moved across 
the mountains from Chile and became nomadic hunters. They adopt- 
ed in most cases the village and habitation pattern of other hunters 
in the Pampas-Patagonia region. The Chilean Araucanians of today, 
however, pertain to the sedentary or seminomadic-horticultural 
pattern. 


SEMINOMADIC HORTICULTURISTS 


In large sections of South America, the people cultivate in the 
slash-and-burn, or milpa, technique. The forest cover is cut down 
and burned over, and the planting is done in the softened soil and 
ashes. A field so prepared can be used for several seasons, but after 
a time the available agricultural land in the immediate vicinity of a 
village becomes exhausted, and the inhabitants are forced to move. In 
most forest tribes, hunting is important. At least, hunting and war- 
fare are major occupations for the men, while the cultivation is left 
largely to the women. Consequently, if the game supply of an area 
diminishes, the village is moved to a new section. Villages are shifted 
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at the death of a house chief, or because enemies threaten the position, 
or even because a new region might be more favorable for trade con- 
tacts. Asa result, the subsistence pattern is described as seminomadic 
horticulture, since, for one reason or another, the villages are moved 
every few years. This general pattern is followed in most of the 
Tropical Forest area of South America, in the Amazon Basin, in the 
upper La Plata drainage, along the Orinoco, along the east coast of 
Brazil, through the Guianas, throughout most of Venezuela, in the 
West Indies, and in a large part of the tropical and highland areas of 
Ecuador and Colombia. To 4 certain extent the Araucanians in cen- 
tral Chile could also be included. However, the following generaliza- 
tions, unless specifically stated otherwise, refer to the tribes in the 
Tropical Forest area. 

Throughout most of the Tropical Forest region, the houses are of 
frame construction. Timber is readily available, as well as a great 
variety of thatching materials. Some types of pole-constructed houses, 
such as lean-tos and shades, are used either as temporary dwellings or 
minor buildings within the village. Only those “underlying” groups 
which still maintain a basic hunting economy in the Amazon region, 
such as the Yaruro, Shiriand, Maci, Sirioné, and Trumai, use pole 
constructions as their major type of dwelling. Today even these groups 
have borrowed more permanent types of dwellings from the other 
peoples of the Amazon. 

Each of the three major types of frame-constructed houses is widely 
distributed throughout the Tropical Forest. The roof-on-ground types 
occur most frequently south of the Amazon, along the Atlantic Coast 
of Brazil, among the eastern Carib of Guiana, and up through the 
West Indies. The rectangular-gabled houses have a wide distribution 
south of the Amazon, in the upper Amazon, in the Montaiia, and in the 
Guianas. The round houses with conical roofs are generally found 
in the northwest part of the region, extending into Panama and the 
highlands of Colombia and Ecuador. However, these, too, are found 
in the upper Amazon, in the Guianas, and in the West Indies. 

Tropical Forest villages range in population from 20 to around 2,000 
individuals, although 50 or 60 seems fairly average. A village loca- 
tion is in terms of fields, game, water, and protection. High ground 
is generally sought to avoid floods. Protection from enemies is one 
of the major factors considered, with the result that some villages are 
situated as much as 2 miles back from the rivers, with the paths leading 
to them carefully concealed. Other groups, like the Yuruna of the 
lower Xingt, actually build their villages on the rocky islets of the 
rapids for greater protection. The factor of defense influences the 
village pattern in many ways. For example, the Shipaya of the lower 
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Xingti deliberately have the houses scattered about for greater 
protection. 

There are several distinct village patterns, but there seems to be no 
correlation between house types and specific village pattern. The 
so-called barnyard or irregular arrangement of houses in a village is 
common in the Guianas, along the Xingi, and in eastern Bolivia (fig. 
4). Such villages may be composed of several large communal houses 
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Ficure 4.—Sketch plan of Barama Qarib settlement. Number 5 is headman’s 
house ; number 2 is a storehouse; numbers 8 and 9 are “drink houses” ; and the 
remainder are various residences. (After Gillin, 1936, fig. 10.) 


or from 20 to 400 single-family houses. Another village plan has from 
3 to 8 communal houses around a square or rectangular plaza. This is 
common for the Guarani and Tupi tribes, and is also found in eastern 
Bolivia. The circle of houses around a plaza is relatively rare, but is 
mentioned for the Tupi-Cawahib and Nahukwa along the Xingti. A 
village composed of a single row of houses along a river bank is re- 
ported for the Omagua of the upper Amazon; and villages with the 
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houses along streets are described for the Cuna of Panama and the 
Manasi of the Mojos-Chiquitos. The village pattern, in which a single, 
large, communal house forms the entire village is quite common in the 
northwest Amazon, although it may be modified slightly by adding 
several single-family houses. 

Most of the large communal houses contain a central interior section 
for public and ceremonial purposes, and divide off other sections of the 
interior for the use of the component families, but actual partitions 
are rare. The loft formed by the gabled-roof beams and rafters is 
used as a storage space. Furthermore, constructed storage platforms 
are a feature of many of the houses. These rest on the rafters, are 
hung from the rafters, or are supported on posts. Small buildings for 
special uses are usually found in the villages. Simple shades, away 
from the dwelling, are used as cook houses. Small workshops, sepa- 
rated from the main building, are mentioned for the Moré of the Mojos- 
Chiquitos region. Some tribes of the upper Xingt build small guest 
houses, which are also used for storing costumes and musical instru- 
ments, and thus are sometimes called “flute houses.” With the intro- 
duction of domestic fowl, hen houses are now built. Special houses for 
storage are not common, but are found in some of the villages. Pro- 
tection from mosquitos and other insects is an important problem and 
is met in many ways: by screening up the dwelling so that it is vir- 
tually insect-proof; by building smudges or slow fires under the ham- 
mocks; by sleeping buried in the sand; by the use of mosquito nets, 
either ancient or modern. However, some groups build special small 
sleeping cabins, tightly sealed as protection against these pests. 

In the West Indies, house types and village patterns reflect Arawak 
and Carib difference. The Arawak build family-size, circular houses 
with conical roofs or rectangular houses with gabled roofs. These 
are arranged in an informal pattern around a central plaza which con- 
tains a ball court. The Carib village has a communal men’s house, 
of a roof-on-ground type, around which are scattered the smaller houses 
for the women and individual families. 

The Goajiro of Venezuela have adopted cattle- and sheep-herding 
economy in post-European times, and thus have become nomadic wan- 
derers. Asa result, the village pattern is one of camps, characterized 
by temporary shelters in the form of shades or lean-tos. 

The Coast and Highland peoples of Colombia and Ecuador, although 
overlapping, in part, the region of the sedentary agriculturists, still 
built houses of the rectangular gable and the circular with conical roof 
types. Most villages followed a scatter pattern of irregularly placed 
houses, although the CAzbcha grouped a number of houses in a large 
compound. The Araucanians, too, conform to this same village and 
house pattern to a large extent, although under /nca influence and 
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perhaps before, the houses were built of more permanent materials. 

In many parts of the Tropical Forest, large men’s houses, bachelors’ 
huts, and ceremonial buildings are important parts of the village. 
These public buildings, however, will be described in the article enti- 
tled “Religious Structures.” 


SEDENTARY HORTICULTURISTS 


The Indian peoples whose subsistence is basically devoted to horti- 
culture and who are able to utilize the same land over long periods of 
time, are found only in parts of the Andean region. Included as 
sedentary horticulturists are the Chibcha of Colombia, and virtually 
all groups in the Highlands of Ecuador, the Highlands and Coast of 
Pert, the Highlands of Bolivia, in Northwest Argentina, and the 
valleys of North and Central Chile. 

With the exception of the CAzbcha in Colombia, most of the seden- 
tary agriculturists utilized houses of solid construction, at least at the 
time of the European conquest. More perishable houses seem typical 
of Ecuador in pre-/nca times; and the same may also be true of the 
Araucanians. The types of houses included in the category of solid 
construction have already been mentioned and the distribution dis- 
cussed, so no repetition is needed. 

Houses are commonly arranged in wall-enclosed compounds, which 
contain a patio, one or more large houses, a kitchen, corral, storehouse, 
and the like. This is the modern pattern of the Quechua, Aymara, 
and Uro, and was true of the Znca in the past. Such compounds are 
commonly arranged in villages, the location of which is generally on a 
slope or rocky outcrop unsuitable for cultivation. The villages them- 
selves were rarely fortified, but a special fort or place of refuge was 
located on a peak not too far away. 

The village patterns today are not very different from those of the 
past. One type is the nuclear village, composed of a number of house 
compounds, irregularly arranged around a central plaza and the 
church. Such villages are common among the modern Quechua, 
Aymara, and Uru, and in the past were made by the /nca, Atacama, 
Diaguita, Mochica, Ica, Cara, Chibcha, and Tairona. Another village 
pattern is the dispersed or open community, where the house com- 
pounds are scattered over quite an area. This is particularly charac- 
teristic of the modern Quechua and Aymara who live in the higher 
altitudes. It was once a common pattern in Colombia and Ecuador 
as well. Although Indian house compounds are found in towns today, 
such town patterns are European derived. However, in the past, 
organized towns approaching city proportions were built by the Jnca 
and pre-Jnca peoples of Pera, and the Déaguita of northwest 
Argentina. 
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The houses of the sedentary agriculturists generally contain only 
one room, without partitions. The compound is occupied by an ex- 
tended family, but usually a house is occupied only by a single family. 
The houses have pounded clay floors; clay-plastered walls; doorways 
of wood, rawhide, or woven blankets; stone shelves projecting from thie 
walls; pegs in the walls for hanging various items; and inset wall 
storage niches. Storage bins may be built in one corner or outside of 
the house. Windows are still rare in spite of a few pre-Spanish ex- 
amples in Jnca buildings. ‘Additional constructions associated with 
houses are common, and include corrals, cook houses, pens, shelters for 
guarding the fields, and small shrines. 

Again in this region, a distinction is made, particularly in reference 
to the past, between private dwellings and public or ceremonial build- 
ings. The latter are described in another section. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONSIDERATIONS 
HOUSE BUILDERS 


Among most of the Southern Hunters, and elsewhere in other groups 
using pole-constructed habitations, the task of building is left to the 
women. This is true of the Archipelago, Tierra del Fuego, the Pam- 
pas, Patagonia, East Brazil, and most of the Chaco. Frame-con- 
structed houses are almost always erected by the men of the village 
working together, although the women may assist in thatching and the 
like. In the Andean region again, the houses of solid construction 
are built by men working collectively. 


FORTIFICATION 


The southern hunting groups paid no attention to fortifying their 
camps and villages. Likewise, in many parts of the Tropical Forest 
the villages were carefully concealed rather than formally protected. 
However, fortified villages were built by the 7wpinamba, some Guarani 
groups, several tribes of the Venezuelan and Colombian Amazon 
region, the Chiriguano, T'upi-Cawahib, many tribes in Paraguay, and a 
few groups in the Guianas. Fortification consisted of building stock- 
ades or palisades of upright posts around the villages, digging protec- 
tive moats and ditches, and planting pointed and poisoned spikes along 
the paths. The Chibcha used palisades and built platforms, like crows’ 
nests on high posts for the defenders. The Araucanians may have 
used palisades. In the area of the sedentary horticulturists, the 
villages were rarely fortified. Instead, special forts were built on high 
peaks as places of refuge and defense. These forts were surrounded 
by concentric defense walls pierced with loopholes, and utilized bas- 
tions. Many houses were built in these fortifications, not only to main- 
tain the garrison but also to house the populace in times of stress. 
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ORNAMENTATION 


Nowhere in South America was any great attention paid to house 
decoration. The Ona and some of the tribes of Patagonia painted the 
skin covers of their windbreaks with a red pigment. The 7’upi-Cawa- 
hib, south of the Amazon, are said to have painted the outer walls of 
their houses with red figures of jaguars, dogs, eagles, snakes, frogs, 
children, and moons. Likewise, the Rucuyen, Apalai, and Macushi of 
Guiana painted some designs on house posts and walls. Elsewhere in 
lowland South America, no mention is made of house ornamentation. 

In the Andes, large temples and public buildings were ornamented. 
Reconstruction of ancient houses indicate that pictorial designs on 
exterior walls were common, but in the /nca Period the only decoration 
on private homes consisted of small relief or painted animals on the 
door jambs and lintels. Some houses were coated with clay plaster 
and painted in solid colors. The modern Quechua and Aymara carve 
the wooden door lintels with animals, and frequently place a crucifix, 
a llama, a bird, or the like on the roof of the house, more for protection 
than for ornament. 


PILE DWELLINGS 


No mention has been made of pile dwellings as a particular type 
of house, since the raising of houses on posts occurs only in those areas 
which are swampy or apt to flood. Pile dwellings are reported for 
many sections on the Venezuelan coast and around Lake Valencia. 
The Cuna and Choco of the Panama-Colombia lowlands also placed 
their houses on piles, as did the Warrau at the Orinoco Delta. Some 
houses in Cuba were raised on piles. In the Amazon region, pile 
dwellings are mentioned for the Z’wcwna, in upper Amazonia. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 


By WENvDELL C. BENNETT 


In a discussion of furniture, it is often difficult to distinguish the 
items included under this topic from the rest of the material culture 
of an Indian tribe. In this review, thé items considered as furniture 
are those which belong essentially to the house and its use, rather than 
to other activities of the culture. 

Under the topic of habitations, some special house features were 
described in terms of the major areas of South America. ‘These over- 
lap, to a certain extent, the category of house furniture. For example, 
the use of house lofts for storage, special storage platforms, wall 
niches, shelves, projecting pegs, and bins or compartments within the 
house—might all be called either “furnishings” or “house features.” 
Furthermore, many Indian villages have small houses or sheds asso- 
ciated with the principal dwelling. These smaller constructions are 
used for storage, cooking, and the like, and consequently fulfill some 
of the functions served by furniture in other cultures. 

The following discussion starts with a brief summary of household 
equipment and furniture by major areas, and continues with a more 
detailed description of the principal items of furniture and their 
distribution. 

AREA SUMMARIES 


The Southern Hunters of the Archipelago, the island of Tierra 
del Fuego, the Patagonia and the Pampas regions, have little 
that can properly be called house furniture. A fire bed is an im- 
portant part of every shelter, but there are no prepared fireplaces or 
stoves. Floors are commonly covered with branches. For sleeping, 
mats of brush, skin, or plaited material, are spread on the ground. 
Around the habitations one finds such miscellaneous equipment as 
hunting weapons, simple split-stick fire tongs, grease stones, whet- 
stones, scrapers, awls, and a variety of skin bags, some for storage, some 
for water containers. In the Yahgan camp other items are found, 
including seal bladders for oil containers, bark buckets, baskets, special 
bark-peeling wedges, and shell scrapers. The tribes of the Pampas 
and Patagonia add pottery, stone mortars for grinding seeds, wooden 
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objects, and, in post-European times, a great variety of horse 
trappings. 

In east Brazil, a raised platform bed is common. The houses may 
also contain stone baking slabs, wooden clubs, sword clubs, other 
weapons, baskets, calabashes, gourds, bamboo containers, bark bags, 
and various types of ceremonial equipment. The Chaco houses usually 
have pottery, skin bags, weapons of various kinds, fire tongs, skin and 
plaited sleeping mats, and a variety of wooden bowls and spoons. 
Also prominent in the Chaco are such Amazonian features as manioc 
equipment, wooden mortars and pestles, and fire fans. 

Some of the typical items of furniture in the Amazon region are 
platform beds, hammocks, carved wooden stools, storage baskets, fire 
fans, manioc equipment, wooden mortars and pestles. The standard 
household also has pottery vessels, many wooden objects, baskets of 
various shapes and sizes, looms, woven pieces of cloth, gourds, and 
calabashes. Ceremonial equipment may also be kept around the house, 
such as feather costumes, bark cloth, and various musical instru- 
ments. The houses usually have fish, meat, and vegetable foods stored 
or hung around the interior of the houses. 

Solid platform beds, clay cooking stoves, and grindstones are 
standard furnishings in the Andean region. Most houses also con- 
tain quite a variety of manufactured objects: ceramics, cloth, cala- 
bashes, woodwork, and metalwork. Both blankets and skins are used 
as sleeping mats. Ceremonial equipment may be found in the house, 
put it is usually stored in a separate building. The Araucanians of 
Chile differ from other Andean groups in the variety of wooden ob- 
jects found around their houses. 

Even in so brief a summary, it is obvious that none of the South 
American Indian habitations contains much furniture. In recent 
years some European furniture has been introduced, such as tables, 
chairs, and frame beds, but in general, even these have not been widely 
accepted by the Indian groups. The archeological evidence shows 
that the Indian houses of today have little more furniture than they 
did in the past. In the following pages some of the outstanding 
articles of furniture are described in more detail. However, most 
of the common articles found around the households are described 
elsewhere, under the topics which cover the various crafts. 


ARTICLES OF FURNITURE 


Sleeping mats and blankets.—The simplest beds found in South 
America consist of branches or brush mats laid directly on the ground. 
These are found among the Caingang, Gorotire, and Botocudo of east 
Brazil; among the Vambicuara; and among all of the southern hunt- 
ing groups. The use of untanned skins for sleeping mats and for 
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blankets is also found among most of the hunting groups, including 
the Bororo, Caingang, and Botocudo of Brazil; most tribes of the 
Chaco; all of the hunters of the Parana Delta, the Pampas and the 
Patagonia regions, the island of Tierra del Fuego and the Archipelago; 
and among the Araucanians. The Jncaas well as the modern Aymara 
and Quechua use tanned skins in the same manner. Likewise, tanned 
deerskin bedding is used by some of the Montaifia tribes, such as the 
Jivaro. 

Plaited sleeping mats are utilized in many parts of the Amazon, in 
east Brazil and, more rarely, in the Andes. The mats are made of 
thick totora reed in the Andes, of buriti palm in east Brazil, and else- 
where of other types of palm leaves. Cloth is woven in most parts of 
Amazonia, but the use of woven blankets of cotton or wool is generally 
restricted to the Andean region. However, in post-European times, 
woven blankets were also used by the Pampas and Patagonia tribes. 

Platform beds.—Platform beds are found in east Brazil, in the 
Montafia region, and in certain parts of the Andes. Many authors 
think that this form of bed is an early type, which was replaced in 
many regions by the hammock. 

In east Brazil, the T72mbira, the Bororo, the Southern Cayapo, and 
the Caingang use a platform bed which consists of four posts, two 
cross bars, and cross strands of buriti bast. Such beds are about 20 
inches high, and from 20 inches to 10 feet in width. The beds for 
the young girls are raised to a height of 614 feet, and partitioned off 
with mats. Platform beds are not found in the Chaco proper, but 
such typical tribes as the Mbayd, Kaskiha, and Guana adopted them 
after they moved into the Mato Grosso region. Some of the Guarani 
groups have adopted platform beds in recent years, and this type has 
a questionable antiquity among the Chiquito and Churapa of the Mojos- 
Chiquitos region. 

In the Montana area, platform beds are found among the Omagua 
and Cocama, and appear to be ancient among such tribes as the Quzjo, 
Canelo, Candosht, Andoa, Cahuapanans, Yuracare, and Chané. Later 
they spread to the Panoan groups and to the Yameo, Leco, Mosetene, 
and Chimane. Today the standard type of bed for the J/évaro is com- 
posed of four upright forked posts and two cross bars, with split 
bamboo laid between. They are usually covered with deerskin mats. 
These beds measure 114 m. long, 30 to 40 cm. high at the back, and 25 
em. at the front. A horizontal bar near the foot of the bed serves as 
a foot rest. Platform beds, screened with cotton cloth, were used by 
the Chibcha of Colombia, and are also mentioned for the Cueva and 
Chocé. There are descriptions of Jnca platform beds, but their an- 
tiquity in this region is doubtful. The modern Araucanians make a 
four-posted bed, with two cross-poles, and skins hung between. 
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Sleeping benches.—In the houses of the modern Aymara and 
Quechua, and also in some of the /nca houses, a solid sleeping bench 
of clay or pirca is built across one or both ends of a room. This is 
then covered with skins and blankets, and serves as a bed for the 
entire family. 

Hammocks.—Hammocks are common in most parts of the Tropical 
Forest. They have many advantages for this type of environment, 
since they offer protection against damp ground, snakes, ticks, and - 
the like. Fires are sometimes built under the hammocks so that the 
smoke furnishes further protection from insect pests. Hammocks are 
not found in east Brazil, with the exception of the Cre’pumkateye, 
who are known to have borrowed them. They are likewise rare in the 
Chaco, although used as baby cradles by some groups. The Guand, 
who arrived in the Chaco area recently, and the missionized Zamuco 
are exceptions. Hammocks are not used by some of the simpler 
Amazonian tribes, such as the Vambicuara, Paumari, Macu, and the 
Bororo. Furthermore, hammocks and platform beds have a mutually 
exclusive distribution. However, hammocks have a wide distribution 
in Amazonia, the Guianas, Venezuela, and the West Indies, and are 
also found among the Goajiro of Venezuela, the Cuna and Choco of 
tropical Colombia, and the Cueva of Colombia. 

There are several types of hammocks. The simplest is that used by 
the 7purina while traveling: three long bark strips tied at both ends. 
The Zimbira and Sherente of east Brazil likewise improvise a ham- 
mock by interlacing buriti leaves. The Wétoto hammock consists of 
a series of cross-strings tied between two heavy side cords. Some 
hammocks, like those used by the 7ucuna, are made in a netting tech- 
nique. Others are made with long warp threads joined together at 
set intervals, as illustrated by the Chiriguano. Finally, the common- 
est type of Carib and Arawak hammock is woven on a loom. 

Hammocks are made of many materials, of which palm fibers are 
the commonest. Chambira, tucim, and caraguaté are other fibers 
utilized. Cotton is likewise common and some use is now made of 
wool. Combinations were also used, such as fiber warps and cotton 
wefts. Hammocks are used for other purposes than sleeping. For 
example, they are used as capes by the Carajd, and as cradles in the 
Pilcomayo-Bermejo region. Among the Chocd, hammocks are only 
used by children. The CAzriguano and others use their hammocks 
only in the daytime. 

Miscellaneous sleeping equipment.—True mosquito nets were 
manufactured by some of the Amazonian groups. The Guaté made 
a tent-shaped net of tucim fibers, intertwined with cotton cloth, 
which they stretched between two trees or posts. Similar woven cloth 
nets are reported for the Omagua, and the Choco tribes. The Chocd 
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used wooden blocks for pillows which are unknown elsewhere. In 
post-European times, the 7’ehuelche of Patagonia made a bolster of 
cloth stuffed with horsehair. 

Wooden stools.—Wooden stools, carved from a single block, are a 
common article of furniture in most of the Tropical Forest region, 
although rare elsewhere. They are not found in east Brazil, in the 
Chaco, or in the southern hunting region, and they are rare in the 
Andean area. In many groups such stools were reserved for honored 
guests or individuals of high prestige. 

One type of stool, for example, that of the W2toto, is nothing more 
than a tub-shaped wooden block. Commoner types are low benches 
supported by two projecting side feet, or by four legs. The seats are 
oval and slightly hollowed. The four-legged seats, often carved in 
animal shapes, are found among the Guaté, Omagua, Tucuna, 
Guarani, Cocama, in the Guianas, and along the upper Xingt. 
Somewhat similar four-legged carved stools are mentioned for the 
Inca of Peri, where they were reserved for people of high rank. The 
two-sided stools, also carved or painted, are used by the Jéivaro, Yurina, 
Shipaya, Asurini, Tupi, and Curuaya. Turtle shells shaped into 
stools are mentioned for the Guianas tribes. In Colombia, low stools 
made of one piece of wood, both with and without backs, are reported 
for the Chibcha. In the archeological sites of Manabi in western 
Kcuador, stone stools are found which have U-shaped seats supported 
by carved animal figures. 

Finally, the Avaucanians used crude wooden stools. 

Log benches.—Short logs are used for benches by many Amazonian 
tribes. Some of these, such as those used by the Guatd, are crude; 
others, in the Guianas, have the top side of the log smoothed; and 
still others, common in the Montaiia region, are split logs which serve 
as stools. Among the upper Xingi tribes, logs are placed along each 
side of the guest house to be used as seats. In this latter region, the 
Naravute make bark benches. 

Tables and chairs.—Tables and chairs, such as the rawhide ones 
made by the Goajiro, are generally considered to be European intro- 
ductions. However, Koch-Griinberg reports the use of tables in 
southwest Brazil, and implies that it is an ancient practice. 

Storage articles.—Storage platforms are described under Habita- 
tions, and most of the containers used for storage are likewise treated 
in detail in other parts of the Handbook. Storage baskets are com- 
mon house articles in the Amazon and in east Brazil. Large jars are 
used for storage by the Chiriguano, the Inca, and some of the modern 
Aymara and Quechua. In modern times, the Araucanians have made 
wooden trunks for storage purposes, and also use hide sacks for storing 
clothing in the house. 
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Fireplaces.—In general, constructed fireplaces are not common any- 
where in South America. However, fireplaces made of three logs are 
reported for the Cuna, and those built of stones are mentioned for the 
Guiana tribes and the Southern Cayapo. 

Stoves.—Underground or earth ovens are used in east Brazil and 
many other places, but true clay stoves are found only in the Andean 
region, among the Aymara, Quechua, Uru-Chipaya, and the Inca. 
These are a type of pottery brazier with three top holes for burners, 
and a side opening for inserting the grass fuel. 

Fire fans.—Fire fans with handles are found throughout all the 
Tropical Forest region and in the adjacent Chaco area. In western 
and southern Amazonas, the fans are made of feathers, but in north- 
ern and eastern Amazonas, they are of plaited fibers. For fire making, 
see this volume (p. 283). 

Lamps.—In general, the only light at night was that of the fire, 
although torches may have been used. The Omagua and Cocama 
lighted their houses with copal resin wrapped in leaves. The modern 
Aymara use pottery-bowl lamps with rag wicks and fat for fuel. 

Manioc equipment.—In the Chaco, east Brazil, and throughout the 
Tropical Forest area where bitter manioc is a principal crop, the 
standard equipment for preparing manioc and extracting the prussic- 
acid poison is practically part of the household furniture. Such 
equipment consists of grating boards, a press to squeeze the pulp of 
the grated manioc, a sifter for separating out the flour, and various 
containers and platters for cooking the final product. The graters 
vary regionally. In east Brazil, the grater is any piece of rough 
bark, and in eastern Bolivia, the prickly root of a palm is used. In 
the southern Amazon, upper Amazon, and the Atlantic coast region 
of Brazil, the grater is a curved board with inserted wooden points. 
In the north, in the Guianas, and in Venezuela, the curved board is 
fitted with stone points. In the Chaco, the board is flat, fitted with 
wooden points, and has a handle at each end. A cylindrical, basketry 
press with a loop at each end is used as a squeezer everywhere except 
East Brazil. There the grated manioc is wrapped in buriti bast strips 
which are then twisted in order to squeeze out the poison. The sifter is 
also of basketry, either square or oval in shape. Large, flat, clay 
platters are usually used for baking the cassava bread. In east Brazil, 
flat stones are substituted, or the batter may be made into a pie and 
cooked in an underground oven. 

Mortars and pestles.—In all of the Tropical Forest region, and 
in the Chaco, wooden mortars and pestles form part of the household 
equipment. The commonest mortar is made from a cylindrical log, 
with a hole, about 5 inches in diameter and 15 inches deep, hollowed 
out of one end. Some mortars, used in the Guianas, have an hour- 
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glass shape and are painted in geometric designs. In east Bolivia, 
the mortar is a hollowed-out log in the form of a trough. The pestle 
is a wooden pole as much as 10 feet in length. 

Metates.—Throughout the Andean region, from Colombia to Chile, 
stone metates, without legs, have been in use from early archeological 
periods up to the present. Grinding manos are equally common, but 
in Bolivia, and perhaps elsewhere, a curved stone was used as a rock- 
ing grinder, called a batan. The Z’ehuelche used a stone grinder for 
preparing seeds, and the Zupinamba made a wooden grinder fitted 
with two handles. 

Ladders.—In spite of the size of many of the houses in the Amazon, 
ladders or stairways are rare. Notched logs were used as ladders by 
the Cuna of Panama and by the 7¢mbira of Kast Brazil. 

Cradles.—Cradleboards, in which children were securely tied, are 
mentioned for the Ona, Tehuelche, and Araucanians, and are repre- 
sented in pottery designs in the early archeological periods of Pert. 
The Araucanians use basketry cradles, suspended from the roofs of 
the houses. The Bororo make a cradle by attaching the four corners 
of a mat to the roof beams. A skin swung between two posts served 
as a cradle for the Mocori of the Chaco. As previously mentioned, 
hammocks are used as cradles by the tribes of the Pilcomayo-Bermejo 
region, and also by the Omagua and Cocama. 

Fly swatters.—In spite of the troublesome insect pests, fly swatters 
are a rarity. However, fine fiber cloth attached to a handle was used 
for this purpose by the Guatd, Chamacoco, and Morotoco. 

Drums.—Large signal drums, made from hollowed-out logs, are a 
standard part of the household equipment among the tribes of the 
northwest Amazon, such as the Jévaro, and the Witoto. These are 
used both as war and as signal drums. To give better resonance, logs 
are suspended from the house rafters, with one end raised higher than 
the other. 


FINAL STATEMENT 


It is quite evident that house furniture was not elaborate anywhere 
among the South American Indians. In fact, everywhere the house 
served principally as a shelter rather than a center of constant activity. 
Even in the Andean region, where houses were made in more perma- 
nent fashion, most of the daylight hours were spent in activities out- 
side the house, which in turn was used principally as sleeping quarters. 
The absence of windows, proper heating, and general uncleanliness, 
made houses a place to spend as little time in as possible. As a con- 
sequence, little attention and effort went into the manufacture of 
furniture. 
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RELIGIOUS STRUCTURES 


By Wenvett C. BENNETT 


TEMPLES AND SHRINES 
GENERAL 


This topic is limited to the actual construction of religious build- 
ings, such as temples, shrines, and tombs. It does not refer to the 
religious beliefs or practices. A temple is here defined as an arti- 
ficial construction, erected and utilized exclusively or principally for 
religious ceremonies or other religious activities. Shrines are defined 
in the same terms, except that they are recognized as smaller in actual 
size. By such definitions, constructions which fall into the category 
of temples and shrines are largely limited in distribution to the 
Andean region, and even there the majority are found in the Central 
Andean area of Pert and Bolivia. This does not imply that religion 
was undeveloped elsewhere, nor that ceremonial centers were unim- 
portant. It merely refers to the fact that artificial constructions which 
seem, from the best of available evidence, to have been used exclu- 
sively for religious purposes, occur most frequently in the Central 
Andean area. Elsewhere, ceremonial centers may well have been 
clearings in the forest, selected sections in the center of villages, or 
special caves, sacred rocks, and the like; but since these employ prac- 
tically no artificial construction, they are excluded by these definitions. 
In many regions, some part of a dwelling or even a separate house 
was utilized, in part or exclusively, for religious purposes. Such 
religious centers might well be included in the definition of a temple. 
However, the construction work does not differ essentially from that 
of the regular dwellings, and consequently such buildings have already 
been discussed under the general topic of Habitations. 

In this section, the description of temples and shrines is arranged 
according to areas. The religious centers and constructions of the 
Southern Hunters and the Amazonian seminomadic horticulturists are 
first treated briefly. Then, the religious structures of the Northern 
and Southern Andes are considered separately. The bulk of the dis- 
cussion is concentrated on the numerous structures of the Central 
Andes. In the few cases where distribution cuts across these areal 
divisions, special attention is called to the fact. 
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SOUTHERN HUNTERS 


In southernmost South America, the Ona, Yahgan, and Alacaluf, 
erect special ceremonial huts in connection with the important initia- 
tion ceremonies called the Kloketen rites. These lodges are, in every 
case, similar to the normal dwellings although somewhat larger in 
size. The Ona erect a conical tipi of logs covered with sod. Each 
initiation lodge has a special name, although nontotemic. Log benches 
are arranged inside the huts for the spectators. In total, the con- 
struction work is the same as that in one type of Ona dwelling. 

The Yahgan and Alacaluf initiation lodges (pl. 4) differ from their 
regular houses only in size. An elliptical beehive frame is made of 
saplings bent over and tied, and then covered with evergreen boughs 
which serve more for shade than for permanent roofing. A doorway 
is opened at each end—one for the spectators, one for the novices, 
Log benches are arranged along the sides for the spectators, and a fire- 
place is located in the center. The inner surfaces of the roof saplings 
are painted in geometric red, white, and black designs, and flat boards, 
similarly painted, may be inserted in the walls or suspended from the 
ceiling. It is possible that the Zehuelche and other groups of the 
Pampas and Patagonia built similar ceremonial lodges, although no 
concrete data are available. The initiation rites themselves are found 
as far north as the Mato Grosso country. 

In east Brazil, the central plaza of the U-shaped or circular villages 
is usually reserved for ceremonial purposes. Houses, similar to the 
regular dwellings, are erected in the plaza, or the home of the current 
ceremonial leader may be used for group gatherings. The Sherente 
and northern Cayapo build a house somewhat larger than the regular 
dwelling, in the center of the plaza, which is used as a bachelors’ hut 
and ceremonial center. Two men’s houses are reported for the Pau 
d’Arco, and the Bororo build a large rectangular men’s club which 
serves as a bachelors’ dormitory, a men’s workshop, and a ceremonial 
hall. In the Chaco, an even simpler pattern of religious construction 
is followed. Ceremonies are held in the open village plaza, or in 
houses similar to the regular dwellings. The special men’s houses are 


rare or absent. 
AMAZONIA 


Throughout Amazonia, Venezuela, and the West Indies, distinctive 
temples and shrines are rare. Many of the groups build large com- 
munal houses in which the central section is utilized for religious 
ceremonies or, more commonly, one end of the house is partitioned off 
to serve as a men’s quarters and ceremonial center. In some villages, 
like those of the Z'upi-Cawahib, the chief’s house is larger than the 
others, is located in the center of the village, and is used as a cere- 
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monial center. Special men’s clubhouses are mentioned for such 
groups as the Chacobo and Yuracare in the Montafia area and for the 
Carib in the West Indies. In the Mojos-Chiquitos area, the centrally 
located men’s clubhouse serves as a dance house, a temple, and a place 
for keeping idols. 

In the West Indies, the Arawak (Taino) build ceremonial plazas, 
generally called “ball courts.” These are both rectangular and square 
leveled areas, enclosed by flat rocks set on edge or by built-up banks 
of earth. Oblong and curved-sided ball courts have also been re- 
ported. Artificial seats may be built around the edges for the spec- 
tators and petroglyphs may be carved on the wall slabs. Ball courts 
have been found in Haiti, Puerto Rico, eastern Cuba, and St. Croix, 
but have not been reported from the mainland of South America. The 
rare stone circles are perhaps variant forms of ball courts. In Santo 
Domingo, a ring of boulders measured 2,270 feet in circumference. 
A large block, on which a face had been carved, was located in the 
center. A somewhat similar circle of boulders, 30 feet in diameter, 
was found on Sierra Pacaraima at the border of British Guiana. One 
of the stones was engraved with a froglike design. 

Caves containing idols have been found in the West Indies and more 
rarely in Venezuela, but it is not certain whether these are shrines or 
burial caves. It might also be mentioned here that the custom of heap- 
ing up piles of stone on important mountain passes is found in such 
geographically separated areas as the Guianas, the Chaco, and the 
Central Andes. 


NORTHERN ANDES 


In Colombia and Ecuador, religious structures are, with a few ex- 
ceptions, neither numerous nor distinctive. During the period of Jnca 
occupation of Highland Ecuador, stone temples were constructed, 
similar to those described for the /nca Period in the Central Andes. In 
pre-/nca times, most Ecuadorian religious buildings probably did not 
differ greatly from the ordinary dwellings. However, earthwork 
mounds have been found in the Highland Province of Imbabura and 
in the Coastal Province of Esmeraldas, which may have served as 
bases for temples. 

The Chibcha temples in Colombia were like the ordinary houses, 
either rectangular with a gabled roof, or circular with a conical roof. 
The temples were the dwelling place of the priests, and contained small 
stools on which idols were set. Among the tribes of the upper Cauca 
River, the temples were also like the houses, although at Popayan the 
temple was said to be much larger than the ordinary dwelling, since 
it had as many as 400 poles forming the circular side walls and an 
exceptionally high roof. Such a building was used as a meeting house 
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as well as a ceremonial center. The archeological sites of the Tairona 
culture of Santa Marta contain numerous circular house foundations 
outlined with dressed stones. Caches of ceremonial objects have been 
found in some of these houses, suggesting that they may have served 
as religious centers. Also in the Santa Marta region are turf-lined 
courts and stone-lined circular mounds. Although the courts are sug- 
gestive of the West Indian ceremonial ball courts, no positive identifi- 
cation has as yet been made. 

The archeological region of San Agustin, in southern Colombia 
around the headwaters of the Magdalena River, has ruins of consider- 
able antiquity, many of which were undoubtedly religious structures 
(pl. 5). Artificial mounds, 25 m. in diameter and 4 m. high, cover 
stone-lined temples. One rectangular temple measures 4.40 by 3.06 
m., and is covered by a single immense slab, supported by rough stone 
columns and carved caryatids. The chamber is entered by a descend- 
ing ramp from the outside. A large statue occupies the center of the 
temple and smaller ones are found on all sides. The slab walls of 
some temples are painted with geometric designs in black, yellow, red, 
and white. There are also shrines in the San Agustin area, similar to 
the temples only smaller in size (pl. 6). They are lined on three sides 
and roofed with stone slabs, and contain at least one carved statue. 


SOUTHERN ANDES 


Although constructions of stone and adobe are abundant in north 
Chile and Northwest Argentina, specific religious structures are al- 
most unknown in the Atacamefio region; no temples or shrines have as 
yet been identified. Graves are found in some of the houses in the 
villages and in all probability some rooms were used for ceremonial 
purposes. In Northwest Argentina, carved pillars, as much as 3 
m. in height, are found in the centers of some of the rooms of the 
Diaguita villages. Similar carved uprights are found in the open 
and possibly designate religious centers. The Diaguita also con- 
structed mounds within single or double stone enclosure walls. The 
mounds are arranged in definite patterns, which suggests some cere- 
monial significance, but no artifacts have been found in them which 
would confirm this. 

The Araucanian religious ceremonies were performed in the village 
plaza, in one of the regular dwellings, and in designated spots outside 
of the village, but special constructions were not important. In the 
region are rocks with deep artificial pits which have been variously 
interpreted as utilitarian grinding pits, as indications of astronomical 
practices, and as ceremonial centers. 
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CENTRAL ANDES 


The Central Andes, which includes Highland and Coastal Pert and 
Highland Bolivia, has numerous constructions in its archeological 
past which may properly be called temples or shrines. An exception 
must be made for the eastern cordillera of Bolivia, which, in spite of 
evidence of concentrated habitation, is without remains of identifiable 
religious constructions. Elsewhere, however, remains of ceremonial 
centers are numerous. Most of the evidence is archeological since, 
following the Spanish Conquest, Catholic churches soon replaced the 
earlier indigenous constructions. 

Spanish descriptions of Znca ceremonial centers and temples fur- 
nish reliable evidence for the identification of such buildings, but in 
the earlier periods the only evidence is archeological. In general, the 
identification of a building as a temple or religious site is based on 
the type of construction, the absence of fortification, the difference 
from the common dwellings, the amount of decoration by painting, 
arabesque, or stone sculpture, and the accompanying ceremonial ob- 
jects. Obviously, some of the identifications may be wrong, but it 
still follows, whether for religious or other reasons, that certain build- 
ings are different than the habitations, and reveal considerable time, 
skill, and effort in their construction. 

The buildings which seem to belong under religious constructions 
are grouped into a number of rough categories for purposes of descrip- 
tion. Where possible the description within each category follows 
a chronological arrangement plus notes on distribution. 

Altars.—In a coast Chavin site at Puerto de Supe a simple altar 
was uncovered which represents one of the earliest religious structures 
in Pert. This altar is about 1.5 m. square, and rises 50 cm. above the 
ground level. The construction shows a core of rough boulders, both 
large and small, completely covered with a coating of clay, parts of 
which are burned black as though from fires. A second altar was 
found in a nearby room. In fact, the site consists of a series of con- 
nected room foundations, and the whole may have been a religious 
edifice. Altars are found in association with many other religious 
structures, but only in this case are they the principal identifying 
feature. 

Building compounds.—A number of sites consist of rooms, ter- 
races, platforms, and the like which form a compound, which is hard 
to describe by any other term. From all evidence, the whole com- 
pound served as a religious center. The ruins of Cerro Blanco and 
Punguri in Nepejia Valley on the North Coast of Perd illustrate such 
compounds for the Coast Chavin Period. Before excavation, both 
of these sites appeared to be low mounds, some 15 m. in height. The 
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excavators uncovered a series of connected rooms, platforms, stair- 
ways, sunken courts, ornamental clay columns, and passageways. 
The building materials were conical adobes and split stones. Many 
of the walls had been coated with a thick clay plaster which had then 
been carved into relief designs of clear Chavin origin. Murals on 
flat walls, as well as the relief work, were painted in red, black, and 
white. At Punguri a modeled clay cat sat on the principal stairway, 
and a grave below it contained a decapitated burial and ceremonial . 
artifacts. 

The temple of Cerro Sechin in Casma Valley consists of two ter- 
races, one above the other and connected by a central stairway. The 
lower terrace is faced with large upright slabs, set at intervals with 
small blocks between each one. Both the uprights and the blocks 
are carved on the front surfaces with human and animal figures, and 
stylized parts of the human body. The upper terrace is coated with 
a clay plaster and painted with feline designs. 

The exact chronological position of Cerro Sechin is still unknown, 
but terraces faced with alternating uprights and small blocks have 
been found in some of the Highland Tiahuanaco sites. For example, 
the site of Pajchiri on the Island of Quehuaya in Lake Titicaca has 
a large open platform, a slab stairway on one side, and a front facing 
wall of dressed stone uprights and blocks. The same general con- 
struction style is found at Lucurmata and Chocupercas, both 
Tiahuanaco Period sites located on the shores of Lake Titicaca. The 
ruins of Queneto in Vira Valley (fig. 5) is still another variant of 
this type. There are two open rectangular platforms, one raised 
behind the other and connected by a stairway. Both are outlined 
by double walls composed of slabs set on edge with a rough fill in 
between. Authorities disagree about the age of Queneto, some think- 
ing it quite early, others assigning it to the general Middle Periods. 

Single pyramids.—Many religious sites consist essentially of a 
single great pyramid. This is located either on a prominent natural 
outcrop or is built up to such a height that it commands an excellent 
view of the coastal or mountain valley. The pyramids in general 
have no interior rooms or galleries; rather, they served essentially as 
bases for smaller buildings on the top. On the Coast of Peri, the 
building materials are usually sun-baked adobes, but in the Highlands 
stone is employed, particularly asa facing. The location of the pyra- 
mids in such favorable positions might suggest a defense function, 
but the details are not those of a fortification. 

Single pyramids of great size made of adobe bricks are character- 
istic of the Mochica Period on the North Coast of Pert. The 
Temple of the Sun at Moche is an outstanding illustration. It con- 
sists of a base platform, 228 by 136 m. in ground plan and 18 m. high. 
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The sides are stepped back, to allow for the great height. On one end 
of the platform is a stepped pyramid 103 m. square by 23 m. high. 
The Temple of the Moon, nearby, is more like a building compound 
than a pyramid. It is noteworthy because of the painted frescoes in 
Mochica style. Burials are found at Moche in cemeteries around the 
bases of the pyramids, and on some of the platforms. Some of the 
burials are contemporaneous with the temple; others are of later 
periods. The sites of El Brujo, Cucurripe, and Pucuche in Chicama . 
Valley; and El Castillo, Santa Clara, Mochan, and Huancaquito in 
Virti Valley are other illustrations of Mochica Period pyramids. 
Single pyramids are also characteristic of Middle and Late Periods on 
the Central and South Coast of Peri. The sites of Maranga in the 
Rimac Valley and Cerro Colorado in Ica Valley, are good illustra- 
tions. In the Highlands, stone-faced stepped pyramids are found in 
the Callején de Huaylas and elsewhere, although period identification 
is difficult. The site of Vilcashuaman is typical. 

In total, the single pyramids of the Coast show considerable varia- 
tion. Some are high, others low. Some are broken by platforms at 
different levels, others have steep sides and a flat top. Many have 
narrow, set-back terraces on the sides. Ascending stairways or ramps 
are common. Traces of wall painting are frequent, although recog- 
nizable designs are rarely preserved. The site of El Brujo in Chi- 
cama Valley has a wall decorated with a relief clay arabesque. All of 
the pyramids are impressive because of the amount of organized labor 
which must have gone into their construction. Pyramids are also 
found as parts of religious centers or as temple bases in cities. These 
will be described in connection with those categories. 

Multistoried buildings.—Two- and three-storied stone temples 
are common in the Callején de Huaylas. Although the prototype of 
such buildings may be the ancient religious center of Chavin de Huan- 
tar, the multistoried buildings included in this category pertain to the 
Middle Periods of the North Highlands. The temple of Willkawain 
(figs. 6, 7) is a good illustration. The over-all ground plan is 15 
by 20 m., and the height is over 9m. The central core of the building 
has three floors, and is totally constructed of stone. Even the gabled 
roof is formed by flat slabs covered with dirt. Each floor contains 
five rooms of various sizes, connected by interior doorways. A venti- 
lating shaft circulates air through the whole structure. On the out- 
side are projecting eaves and an inset niche, below which a row of 
carved stone puma heads once ornamented the building. Similar 
temples are found in many parts of the Callején de Huaylas, and to the 
north at such sites as Huamachuco. 

Religious centers.—At the present time, certain towns, like Copa- 
cabana in Bolivia, are important religious centers. Once a year the 
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for the early Colonial Period. Pachacamac was such a center in late 
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cover a large area and contain many buildings, all of which seem to be 
religious constructions. 

The ruins of Chavin de Huantar (pl. 8) in the North Highlands of 
Perti have every appearance of a religious center. The unit, which 
covers an extensive area, consists of five major platformlike buildings 
as well as terraces, sunken plazas, terreplains, and the like. There is 
good evidence of planning in the arrangement of this site. For ex- 
ample, the central sunken plaza is flanked on both sides by raised plat- | 
forms and backed by a terrace and one of the principal buildings. 
None of the buildings has the appearance of a habitation, nor are there 
any features which would suggest fortification. The stone carvings 
associated with the ruins represent a stylized feline divinity, and the 
ceramics are ceremonial rather than utilitarian. 


Ficure 7.—Cross section of Wilkawain temple. (After Bennett, 1944, fig. 3.) 


The principal building at Chavin, called the Castillo (pl. 8, top), 
has the appearance of a raised platform about 75 m. square, and over 
13 m. in height. The interior consists of three floors of intricate 
stone-lined and covered galleries, small rooms, and an elaborate sys- 
tem of ventilating shafts. The floors are connected by ramps and 
stairways. The outerwall of the building is faced with carefully 
dressed and fitted stone. There was once a cornice of carved flat 
slabs, beneath which carved stone heads were inserted in the wall. 
A stone stairway leads up the front side of the building, and on top 
are the foundation stones of house enclosures. Other buildings in 
the unit also have interior galleries, although usually less elaborate. 
In one, however, the great stone idol, called the Lanzon, is still in situ. 

The ruin of Tiahuanaco (fig. 8) in Bolivia is another such religious 
center. A stone-faced, stepped pyramid with a reservoir on top may 
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have been used as a fortress, but all the other construction work seems 
to have been for religious purposes. The principal building is a 
raised platform, faced on all sides with dressed and fitted upright 
slabs and small blocks. Within this platform is a sunken interior 
court with a stone stairway at each end. Around this building, called 
Calasasaya, are other smaller units, all made with carefully cut and 
dressed stone. Many of the stones, when first excavated, showed 
traces of painted designs. Likewise, stone statues and other archi- 
tectural pieces of sculpture are found around these ruins. Although — 
habitation sites do not occur at the ruins themselves, the remains of a 
village are not far away. 

The extensive ruin of Pachacamac on the Central Coast of Peri is 
one of the best examples of a religious center. The principal build- 
ing, the Pyramid of the Sun, covers an area of some 12 acres and 
rises 75 feet in height. The sides are terraced. Some of the upper 
terraces have painted mural designs, while on the lower ones are the 
foundations of houses which were used by the priests and assistants 
at the temple. An older and smaller temple is nearby, and in between 
the two structures are cemeteries. The whole temple section is sur- 
rounded by an enclosure wall, outside of which are rows of houses, ar- 
ranged in streets, which served as temporary residences for the numer- 
ous visitors who came to Pachacamac. 

Temples in cities.—In the Late Periods and in the /nca Period, 
temples and other religious structures were no longer isolated units, 
but were located in the cities and towns. The city of Chanchan (pl. 3, 
bottom), on the North Coast of Pert, is composed of many walled-in 
sections, each of which contains houses, gardens, courts, streets, and a 
pyramid temple. The same is true of other large cities like La Bar- 
ranca in Pacasmayo Valley, El] Purgatorio in Lambayeque Valley, and 
others on the Central Coast. Every important Jnca town had a temple 
and resident priests, and the larger cities had special sections for the 
temples and the religious ceremonies. The Jncea capital at Cuzco 
had the most important religious center, called the Coricancha. The 
building was taken over by the Dominicans in the 16th century, so 
that in spite of some early descriptions, the exact dimensions and 
arrangement of the main temple are not precisely known. It is 
described as some 1,200 feet in circuit, and was located on the principal 
square of the ceremonial part of the city. There was only one out- 
side doorway, which entered a room some 296 by 52 feet with an 
elliptical apse at one end. The walls were made of carefully dressed 
stone, and the roof was of gabled beam construction with a specially 
woven thatch. Hammered gold plate and other ornaments embel- 
lished the walls and the roofing beams. This room contained an 
altar, the principal idols, and the mummies of the past Jnca rulers. 
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Smaller shrines and cloisters adjoined this main room, and there were 
smaller buildings which served as residences for the priests, the 
servants, and other assistants. 

Miscellaneous.—Various other types of religious structures in the 

Yentral Andes cannot be included in the previous categories. At 
Kenko, near Cuzco, there is a large upright stone with an altar of 
dressed stone built around its base. Partially surrounding this is 
a semicircle of dressed-stone seats, like an amphitheater for the 
spectators. There are tunneled-out caves in the outcropping rock 
nearby which were used for ceremonies in /nca times. At the Inca 
city of Machu Picchu, the temple is a three-walled building opened 
on the front. At the back is a large stone block, which served as 
an altar. In the decadent Tiahuanaco Period, the temples were 
semisubterranean structures. These are simple rectangular pits with 
the four sides faced with stone blocks and uprights. Temples which 
illustrate this type have been found at Tiahuanaco itself, and at the 
sites of Chiripa and Lucurmata on the shores of Lake Titicaca. The 
temple at Pucara in South Highland Pert is of a type so far unknown 
elsewhere. In general, it consists of a sunken central enclosure sur- 
rounded by a horseshoe-shaped series of walled-in room units, each 
one of which contains one or two slab altars. Again, stone carving 
is associated. 

For the past 400 years, the building of Catholic churches and shrines 
has practically replaced all native construction. The contemporary 
Indians still pile up stones at certain important passes, but this can 
hardly be called building. The Chipaya Indians in Bolivia build 
mud cones, 1.20 to 1.70 m. high, which they arrange in rows which 
run from 5 to 15 km. out of their villages. The cones have a niche 
cut out of the eastern side in which offerings are placed. The cones 
are called statues and given particular names. 

Stone carving.—In the Central Andes, and adjacent regions, stone 
carving is commonly associated with the religious structures. Al- 
though properly speaking not part of the present topic, a few notes 
are included on the distribution of large-scale stone carving. In 
Colombia, large stone statues and carvings are characteristic of the 
early San Agustin Period. Elsewhere in Colombia, some stone statues 
are found in the Tierradentro region, and a few pieces have been 
reported from the southern Departments of Narifo and Putumayo. 
The Highlands of Ecuador lack significant stone carving. On the 
coast, however, statues are found in the Department of Guayas, and 
the Department of Manabi is noted for its large U-shaped stone seats 
with carved animal bases, and for its flat slabs with low relief figures. 
In general, stone carving is not found on the Coast of Pert; a notable 
exception being the carved uprights and blocks which form the terrace 
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facing of Cerro Sechin temple in Casma Valley. Another rare excep- 
tion is a carved lintel from a site in Huarmey Valley. In the north 
Highlands of Pert, stone carving on flat slabs is characteristic of 
Chavin, although true statues are absent. Also at Chavin are stone 
heads, both human and animal, with tenons for wall insertion (pl. 8, 
bottom). Similar heads as well as relief lintels are found at Huama- 
chuca, Cajamarca, the Callején de Huaylas, and Aija. True statues 
associated with Recuay and subsequent periods are found in the Calle- - 
jon de Huaylas and at Aija. Stone carving is rare in the Central High- 
lands, although statues are found at Wari. In the South Highlands, 
statues and decorated slabs are numerous at Pucara. The same is 
true of Tiahuanaco in the Bolivian Highlands, although elsewhere in 
Bolivia, stone carving is not common. The southernmost extension 
of carving is represented by the ornamental pillars in Northwest 
Argentina. 
TOMBS 


GENERAL 


Burial is generally an important aspect of the religious practices 
of the South American Indians. Everywhere the preparation and 
disposal of the dead is an important activity, frequently accompanied 
by much ceremony. There are numerous ways of preparing the body 
for interment, to which natural desiccation or mummification can be 
added. In some areas, particularly the Amazon region, the body is 
first exposed or deposited in a shallow grave until the flesh has decom- 
posed. Then the bones are reburied. In most parts of South Amer- 
ica, it was customary to place numerous objects in the grave (fig. 9), a 
factor of great importance for the archeologist. 

In this section, designated religious structures and the types of 
tombs are discussed. No attempt is made to include the mortuary 
customs, the preparation of the corpse, the factor of single or multiple 
burial, the position of the corpse in the grave, primary or secondary 
burial, and the grave contents. All of these aspects of burial are dealt 
with elsewhere in the Handbook. Here the grave or tomb type alone 
is considered. 

LOCATION OF TOMBS 


Some Indian groups in South America bury their dead in special 
cemeteries; others pay little attention to particular burial sectors. 
Cemeteries are usually considered as sacred areas, and in some sec- 
tions are associated with temples. Information on this subject comes 
from both the ethnological and archeological sources. 

Cemeteries.—It is doubtful that the Southern Hunters had any 
special cemeteries. The same is true for many parts of the Amazon 
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region, although regular cemeteries are found in some sections of the 
Mato Grosso area, and in Venezuela. In the Guianas, some cemeteries 
are reported but they are exceptional. Throughout the Andean area, 
burial in cemeteries is the standard practice, with the possible excep- 
tion of the Araucanians. In the Central Andes, cemeteries occur in 
every archeological period, and are usually located in terrains not 
suitable for cultivation. In Ecuador and Colombia, an area which 
has a number of tombs reasonably close together is called a cemetery. 
Under the influence of the Christian religion, burial in cemeteries 
is now almost universal in South America. 
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Grave in house.—Burial within the house is common in the Amazon 
region. If the deceased is a chief or a person of importance, the 
house may be abandoned or destroyed; otherwise, the occupants con- 
tinue to live in the house. Special burial huts, containing log-lined 
chambers are reported for the Amazon region of Venezuela and for 
Panama. Archeological dwelling sites in the Yahgan region of south- 
ern South America contain burials, and the ethnological accounts 
state that such camp sites or beaches were thereafter abandoned. 
Graves in houses are found in the Northern Andes at Carchi in Keua- 
dor, and in Pichindé, Rio Bolo, and Calima sites of the Upper Cauca 
in Colombia. In the Southern Andes, burials are found in some Ata- 
camefio and Diaguita dwellings, and the practice is reported for the 
Araucanians. In the Central Andes, house burials are rare. How- 
ever, the Chiripa houses (pl. 7, top) on the shores of Lake Titicaca 
in Bolivia, contained as many as a dozen burials under the packed- 
clay floor, and one Gallinazo house site in Virt Valley also contained 
a burial. 

Burial mounds.— Artificial mounds made for the purpose of burial 
are not common in South America and have a sporadic distribution. 
In some regions, mounds were built up for dwelling sites in marshy 
sections, such as the Lake Valencia shore in Venezuela and the Mojos 
lowlands of eastern Bolivia, and were later used for burials. How- 
ever, there are some true burial mounds. In Venezuela they are found 
in the northern states or Aragua, Portuguesa, Barinas, and Apure. 
Burial mounds have been discovered on the Island of Maraj6, in Brazil, 
and in the Mojos region of eastern Bolivia. Likewise, two burial 
mounds were found at the site of Colcapirhua, in the east Bolivia cor- 
dillera. In Colombia, burial mounds are known for the Tairona of 
Santa Marta, and for the Sinz, on the river of the same name. In 
Kcuador, burial mounds are found on the Coast, in Esmeraldas and 
Guayas Provinces, but in the Highlands only in connection with Period 
I of the Imbabura sequence. In the Central Andes, the only burial 
mounds yet known are at the Gallinazo site on the North Coast of 
Perit. 

Pyramid platforms.—The practice of burying on the platforms of 
pyramid temples is found in the Mochica Period of the North Coast 
of Perti (pl. 9, bottom) and in the Jnca Period at Pachacamac. Fu- 
ture evidence will probably show that platform cemeteries occur in 
many other periods. 

Cave burials.—There are few reports on cave burials, but probably 
caves were so used wherever they occur. The earliest burials yet dis- 
covered in southern Patagonia are in caves, and ar associated with 
now-extinct animals. Many burials have also been found in the caves 
of Lagoa Santa, east Braizil, although not in association with the ex- 
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tinct fauna. No caves are available in most of the Amazon region, 
but to the north, in the Guiana Highlands, cave burials are found. 
They are also not uncommon in the West Indies. In Colombia, the 
Chibcha made extensive use of caves for their burials, and there are 
reports of cave burials elsewhere in Colombia and in Highland Ecua- 
dor. The Atacamefo in North Chile made occasional use of caves for 
burial. Cave burials have been found in several parts of the Cen- 
tral Andes, although period identification is lacking, except for the 
Inca finds. 
TOMB TYPES 


Simple pit—Graves which are simply pits dug directly in the 
ground are found everywhere in South America, as a variant if not 
@ major type. Among some tribes, the corpses were interred first in 
shallow pits, and later reburied in urns or in other graves. Simple 
pits are the only type of tombs found among the Southern Hunters, and 
the same is true for many Amazonian groups. At Mojos, pit burials 
antedate urn burials. In Venezuela, pit burials are widespread, but 
are particularly typical of the Cabrera culture. In Colombia, pit 
burials occur as variant types in the San Agustin, Quimbaya, Chibcha, 
and J'airona regions, but so far none has been found in the upper Cauca 
region. In the Southern Andes, the Araucanians, Atacameno, and 
Diaguita, all utilized pits for burial, as well as other types of tombs. 
Unelaborated pits also occur in every Central Andean archeological 
period. 

Some simple pit tombs are lined with bark, leaves, or grass, but the 
majority have no lining and are filled in after the interment with the 
same earth excavated. Likewise, most of these pit tombs have no 
specific shapes, but are rather dug to accommodate the body. How- 
ever, in Perti, some pits do have typical shapes, such as the rectangu- 
lar Coast Chavin tomb some 80 cm. to 2 m. deep, and the unlined shaft 
of the Chimu Period. 

Slab-covered pit—A minor variant of the simple-pit tomb has 
slabs laid over the grave. In the CAébcha tombs such slabs do not 
actually form a roof but merely cover the body itself. In the White- 
on-Red Period on the Coast of Peri, adobe or stone slabs are laid over 
the simple pit, in one case in the form of a peaked roof, or the pit is 
covered with poles. 

Circular pit—Circular pits, from 1 to 2 m. deep, are found in some 
sites in the Andean region, such as the Proto-Panzaleo II Period of 
Chimborazo Province in the Highlands of Ecuador. Similar pits, 
lined with stone, are common for the Atacameio, Diaguita, and the 
Coast Chavin Periods. In the Coast Tiahuanaco Period of Pert, such 
stone-lined pits are covered with cane or mat. Some of the Atacame- 
fo circular pits are not stone-lined but are roofed with cane. 
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Conical pit.—Stone-lined pits of conical shape with a covering of 
cane or mats, have been found only in the Coast Tiahuanaco Period of 
Pert. 

Shaft-over-chamber.—A shaft which broadens out at the base 
into an enlarged chamber is frequently described as a “bottle-shaped” 
or a “pot-shaped” tomb. The distribution of this type is limited to 
the Andean region. In Colombia, shaft-over-chamber tombs are 
found in the Quebrada Seca culture, and the shaft itself is closed with a 
large stone slab (fig. 10). One style of Atacamefo tomb pertains to 


Ficure 10.—Colombia grave types, Cauca Valley. Left: Shaft-over-chamber. 
Right: Shaft-and-chamber. (Cross section and ground plan shown for each.) 
(After Ford, 1944, figs. 12 and 2.) 


this category. On the Coast of Perd, the earliest occurence of shaft- 
over-chamber tombs is in the Cavernas Period at Paracas. Here the 
shaft is tubular, from 3 to 4 m. deep, and the chamber below is large 
and globular. This type of tomb is also typical of the Nazca Period 
on the South Coast of Peri, and the graves either have a round shaft 
and a square chamber or a square shaft and a rounded chamber. ‘The 
walls of the tomb are usually lined with poles or with rough stone. 
Finally, “bottle-shaped” tombs, are common in the Jnca Period. 

Box tomb.—Rectangular or square box tombs, lined and covered 
with stone or adobe, are found in the Andean region. At San Agustin 
in Colombia, they are of large size. One measures 2.84 by 1.30 m. and 
is 88 cm. deep. It is covered and lined with stone slabs which have 
painted designs. Smaller box tombs are found in the Quimbaya and 
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the Zairona regions. However, none has been discovered in Ecuador. 
Some of the early Mochica Period tombs are lined with rough stone, 
but an adobe brick lining is far commoner. For illustration, one tomb 
measured 2.22 m. long, 65 cm. wide, and 50 cm. deep. A longitudinal 
pole furnished support for a roof of adobe and stone. Rectangular 
niches in the walls of the tomb contained ceremonial ceramics. Other 
Mochica tombs are even larger, and many are covered with poles. In 
the North Highlands of Pert, stone box tombs are associated both with 
the Recuay Period and with the Tiahuanaco Period. Some are of small 
size with slab walls and cover. One measured, for example, 35 cm. 
square and 50cm. deep. Such tombs are commonly located well under 
large surface boulders. Other box-type tombs in the North Highlands 
are larger. A typical one measured 1.12 m. by 2.55 m. and was 2.5 m. 
deep. The sides were faced with rough stone, and great slabs were 
placed over the top. Box tombs are found in Bolivia in the Chiripa 
and Cochabamba-Tiahuanaco Periods. In the Southern Andes, box 
tombs are mentioned for the Araucanians. 

The dressed-stone vaults of the Zazrona culture in Colombia might 
be classed as a variant type of box tomb. The vaults are above ground, 
and are built with carefully dressed and fitted blocks. One measured 
2.2 by 1.8m. Likewise, the megalithic stone box sarcophaguses with 
carved stone lids found at San Agustin in Colombia might be con- 
sidered a variant. 

Shaft-and-chamber.—This type of tomb consists of a circular, 
square, or oval shaft, from one to as much as 25 m. deep, with a hollow 
side chamber at the base. Shaft-and-chamber tombs are particularly 
characteristic of the Northern Andes, although they occur in parts 
of the Central Andes, in North Chile, in Northwest Argentina, and 
even at Counany in the Guianas. Similar tombs have a wide distri- 
bution in Panama and Central America. 

A typical shaft-and-chamber tomb in the Upper Cauca region of 
Colombia has a shaft about 50 cm. square and 2 m. deep. A window- 
door, closed with a flat stone slab, enters the side chamber which is 
quarter-orange in shape. Similar tombs, with but minor variation in 
the measurements and shapes of the chambers and shafts, are found 
throughout the Upper Cauca, the Narifio, and the Quimbaya regions, 
and are a rare variant in the Santa Marta region. In Ecuador, these 
tombs are particularly common in the Carchi Province of the Northern 
Highlands. In the Central Andes only the late Ica Period on the south 
Coast of Perit has many of these tombs, although they occur also in 
the Cavernas Period at Paracas. Finally, such tombs are a minor 
type in the Atacameno and Diagutta regions of the Southern Andes. 

A more complex shaft-and-chamber tomb has a circular shaft, from 
2 to 10 m. deep, with a series of chambers opening off of it. A num- 
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ber of chambers may be arranged around the base of the shaft, or 
they may be placed at different levels. The multiple-chamber tomb 
is typical of the Carchi Province in Ecuador and a common type 
in the Cavernas Period at Paracas in Pert. 

Subterranean room.—A subterranean room used as a burial 
chamber is typical of the Tierradentro culture in Colombia (fig 11). 
The rooms are excavated out of the soft rock and vary from simple 


FiqureE 11.—Tierradentro tomb plans, Colombia. Two types of floor plan arrange- 
ments with accompanying cross sections. (After Hernandez de Alba, 1938, 
figs. 9 and 25.) 


to elaborate. One of the elaborate type is entered by a side shaft 
which contains an irregular circular stairway. ‘The subterranean 
chamber is somewhat oval in ground plan, and has an arched-over 
roof. Two central columns are left as supports, although there is no 
built-up construction work in the interior. Around the sides of the 
room are niches, separated by pilasters. The pilasters and the central 
columns are ornamented with relief designs, and the side walls and 
roof are painted with four-color geometric designs. Somewhat similar 
subterranean rooms are reported for the Quimbaya region, although 
they have not been described. 
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Some Middle Period tombs of the North Highlands of Perd are 
large rooms walled and roofed with slabs and covered by an earth 
mound. A Middle Period tomb type on the South Coast of Pert is 
a rectangular, subterranean room, roofed over with logs. Tapestries 
are hung on the side walls for decoration, and entrance is through 
the roof. A similar tomb, roofed with poles and leaves, is typical 
of the Ica Period. The Atacamefo in North Chile are said to have 
made tombs in the form of a subterranean room entered by an in- 
clined ramp. Benches were placed inside, around which the mummies 
were arranged. 

Room.—Numerous mummy bundles were found at the Grand Ne- 
cropolis of Paracas in large, stone-walled rooms or chambers. There 
is little evidence that these were ever roofed over, but rather they were 
filled with sand in order to cover the bundles. 

Gallery.—Subterranean, stone-lined and covered galleries have 
been found at San Agustin in Colombia, and in the Recuay Period in 
the North Highlands of Pert (fig. 12). A typical Recuay gallery is 
95 cm. wide, 90 cm. high, and 7.5 m. long. The sides are lined with 
large flat slabs, and the roof is also of large slabs which are over a 
meter below the ground surface. The gallery is entered by a shaft 
at one end. 
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FicureE 12.—Ground plan and cross section of Recuay style gallery. (After 
Bennett, 1944, fig. 14.) 
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Tower.—Burial towers called chullpas, of stone and adobe, are a 
unique feature of the Lake Titicaca region in southern Pera and 
Bolivia (pl. 9, top). The towers are both round and square. Some 
are made of rough stone, others of carefully dressed stone blocks, 
and still others of adobe bricks. The towers contain a small burial 
compartment in the lower half which is entered through a narrow 
door. The upper half may be solid or it too may contain a small 
compartment, probably intended for offerings. The towers are com- 
monly found in the ruins of villages. 

Urn.—Urn burial was not practiced by the Southern Hunters and 
is virtually absent in the Central Andes. Otherwise, it has a wide 
distribution in Amazonia, Venezuela, Colombia, Northwest Argen- 
tina, eastern Bolivia, and North Chile. Urns are of many shapes, and 
there is likewise great variation in their use for burial. Some urns 
have a U-shaped profile, some are like large cooking jars, and some 
are tripod vessels. Many urns are decorated with modeled and relief 
features and limbs. Urns are usually utilized for secondary burials. 
The vessel is covered with a stone slab, a small bowl, or another urn. 
In Northwest Argentina, the Diagwita devoted entire cemeteries to 
child urn burials exclusively. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TYPES 


Although distribution has been mentioned in the above discussion 
of types of tombs, a brief résumé in terms of area and period is added. 
Little is known about the tombs of the southern hunting groups, al- 
through simple pit graves are probably the only type utilized. The 
Tropical Forest region is characterized by urn burials. The urns are 
quite varied in styles and may be placed in cemeteries, in house sites, 
or in mounds. Other tomb types are simple pits, and one rare shaft- 
and-chamber grave has been found in the Guianas. Burial huts are 
used and the corpse may be placed in above-ground log coffins, but these 
mortuary customs are not included in the category of tomb types. 

The Northern Andean region has a great variety of tomb types. In 
Colombia, shaft-and-chamber and urn burial have the widest dis- 
tribution, but simple pit graves are also common. The painted sub- 
terranean rooms of Tierradentro are unique. Other tomb types found 
in Colombia and Ecuador include shaft-over-chamber, stone-covered 
pits, circular pits, box graves, and gallery graves. The stone box 
vaults and sarcophaguses are unique variants. In the Southern Andes 
tomb types are more limited. Simple pits are common, but circular 
pits are more typical. Shaft-over-chamber, shaft-and-chamber, and 
subterranean rooms are rare types. Urn burials have a fairly wide 
distribution, particularly in Northwest Argentina and North Chile. 
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In the Central Andes, the various tomb types can be summarized 
in terms of major archeological periods, following the early to late 
order of Chavin, Early, Middle, Late, and Jnca. In the Chavin 
Periods, simple pits, stone-covered pits, and circular pits are by far 
the most typical. If the Cavernas Period of Paracas is included with 
Chavin, then shaft-over-chamber and shaft-and-chamber types can 
be added. In the Early Periods, the adobe-lined box tombs are 
characteristic of the North Coast; the shaft-over-chamber or pot- 
shaped tombs characterized the South Coast; stone-lined galleries are 
typical for the North Highlands; and simple pits and stone box graves 
are typical for the Southern Highlands and Bolivia. In the Middle 
Periods are found the simple pits, circular pits, the unique conical 
pits and subterranean rooms, particularly on the South Coast. The 
rare urn burials also belong to the Middle Periods. The Late Periods 
are marked by simple pit burials on the North Coast, and subterranean 
rooms on the South Coast. Rarely, shaft-and-chamber graves also 
occur on the South Coast. The /nca Periods are again characterized 
by simple pit burials, and shaft-over-chamber tombs. The unique 
burial towers in the Lake Titicaca region may be /nca or even later. 
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ENGINEERING 


By Wenvetu C. Bennett 


GENERAL 


In South America, any discussion of engineering works and prin- 
ciples is largely limited to the Central Andean region of Pert and 
Bolivia, since only in this area were large-scale public construction 
works erected which would involve superior engineering skills. Else- 
where, certain mechanical principles are known. The principle of 
the lever is widely utilized for raising posts and for the making of 
dead-fall and other traps. Shores are used for supporting house 
posts. The principle of the inclined plane must have been utilized 
in some of the frame construction work of the Amazon. Rollers are 
used for canoe portage and for transportation of other heavy objects. 
The principle of torsion is used in some of the manioc squeezers. 
Likewise, some application of engineering principles are used in the 
construction of roads and bridges. 

Among the southern hunting groups of the Archipelago, Patagonia, 
and the Pampas, and among most of the semihunters of the Chaco and 
east Brazil, there is practically nothing that can be included under 
the category of engineering. In the Tropical Forest area engineering 
is largely limited to the building of frame houses and bridges. In 
post-European times many tribes have adopted certain mechanical 
devices, such as grinding mills, in those areas where sugarcane can be 
raised. However, such devices are clearly of European origin. 

Throughout South America in pre-European times some general 
principles of great importance were totally unknown, thus limiting 
engineering skills. Outstanding is the lack of knowledge of the wheel. 
Some rollers were used, and spindle shafts with disklike whorls 
vaguely suggest a wheel, but actually no application was ever made 
of the principle of rotation on a fixed axis. Another notable lack was 
the true arch, with its primary keystone, which was a serious handicap 
in the development of architecture. Likewise, power sources other 
than manpower were virtually unknown. It is true that the utiliza- 
tion of water power, wind power, and the like, depend basically on 
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knowledge of the wheel. However, the domesticated Hamas and al- 
pacas were never utilized as draft animals, but only for transportation 
of light cargoes. A final lack is a knowledge of iron or steel, and their 
many advantages in construction work. 

In the following discussion of engineering subtopics most of the 
references are to the Central Andes, although other areas are included 
where possible. Even in the Central Andes most of the information 
is from archeological sources. In some cases reference to a specific 
archeological period can be made; in others the references are more 
general. 

ROADS 


The simplest form of trail markers are the deliberately broken twigs 
and the blazed trees which guide the Indians of the Guianas. Many 
tribes in the Amazon region clear narrow paths around their villages. 
None of these, properly speaking, is a road. However, in east Brazil 
the Canella and other Timbira tribes maintain true roads which lead 
out of the villages in four directions. The roads are cleared to a width 
of 23 feet and may be as much as 1014 miles in length. They are used 
not only as highways but also for ceremonial log races. The Camayura 
of the upper Xingit also clear two wide avenues as approaches to their 
villages. 

In the swampy terrain of the Mojos-Chiquitos region of eastern 
Bolivia earth causeways from 2 to 9 feet in width are built up between 
the villages. Wider causeways are built between two navigable streams 
and serve, with the aid of log rollers, as portage for canoes. Banked 
roads are mentioned for the Warrau of the Guianas, who also live in 
a marshy terrain. In the Portuguesa and Barinas districts of Vene- 
zuela extensive causeways are found which are constructed of pounded 
earth, but are not stone lined or paved. In fact, outside of the Andean 
region, stone-paved roads have only been discovered on the Island of 
Santo Domingo in the West Indies. In the Northern Andes short 
stone-paved roads are found in the Tairona villages of Santa Marta, 
Colombia (pl. 10, bottom), but elsewhere in Colombia and Ecuador 
the cleared paths and roads are without elaborate artificial construc- 
tion work. In the Southern Andes the Araucanians built no roads, 
but in North Chile the Atacamefio made roads up to 3 m. in width 
which were lined, but not paved, with stone. Similar roads were 
made by the Yiaguita of Northwest Argentina, since they, too, were 
within the sphere of /nca influence. 

In the Central Andes, the Znca were famed for their roads (pl. 10, 
top). It is highly probable that roads were built in much earlier pe- 
riods, but archeological confirmation of this is lacking. The Jnca, 
however, maintained a network of roads which covered the four prin- 
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Pate 1.—Ona, Yahgan, and Tehuelche dwellings. Top: Ona windbreak. Cen- 
ter: Model of a Yahgan beehive, or domed hut. Bottom: Tehuelche toldo, 
(Top, after Lothrop, 1928, fig. 15, from Alberto M. de Agostini, I Miei Viaggi 
nella Terra del Fuoco; center, Courtesy American Museum of Natural History ; 
bottom, after Outes and Bruch, 1910, fig. 114.) 


PLATE 2.—Houses and house sites of the forest regions. Top: Jivaro. Center: 
Yagua community house. Bottom: Archeological house site or stone ring of 
the Tairona. (Top, after Karsten, 1935, pl. 17; center, after Fejos, 1943, pl. 4; 
bottom, after Mason, 1931, pl. 41.) 


Puate 3.—Andean houses and communities. Top: Modern stone and thatch 
houses of the Quechua. Bottom: Air view of part of the Late Chimu city 
Chanchan. (Courtesy the American Museum of Natural History.) 
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PLare 4—Yahgan Kloketen lodge. Puerto Mejillones, Navarino Island. Ex- 
terior and interior views. (After Lothrop, 1928, pl. 14.) 
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Prats 5.—San Agustin structures. Top and center: Two views of a temple. 
Bottom: Tomb. (Top and center, after Preuss, 1929, pl. 14; bottom, courtesy 
Yale University. ) 
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San Agustin shrines. 
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PLATE 7.—Burial types in Bolivia. Yop: Chirip burials. Inset: A 
covered burial at Arani. (Courtesy American Museum of Natural History 
after Bennett, 1936, fig. 2.) 


PLATE 8.—Chavin de Huantar, Peri. Top: The Castillo from a distance. Bottom: 
Carved feline tenon heads set in Castillo wall. (Courtesy American Museum 
of Natural History and William Duncan Strong. ) 


PrateE 9.—Andean structures. Jop: Chullpa tower of rock in the Bolivian 
Highlands. Bottom: Mochica pyramid of adobes on stone foundation on the 
Perti Coast. (Courtesy American Museum of Natural History.) 


Puate 10.—Prehistoric Andean highways. Top: Road crossing the desert be- 
tween Jequetepeque and Zana Valleys, Pert. Bottom: Tairona paved road or 
path at Sabana de Limon. (After Kroeber, 1944, pl. 31; and Mason, 1931, 
mle) 


PLate 11.—Native bridges in the Andean area. Top: Inca suspension bridge at 
Ollantaytambo. Center: Inca stone bridge at Chavin. Bottom: Pidez foot 
bridge of bamboo, supported by cables, across Rio Bolo, Colombia. (After 
Squier, 1877; others, courtesy Donald Collier and Gregorio Hernandez de 
Alba.) 
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PLATE 12.—Jnca road bridge and Jnca terraces. (Courtesy American Museum 
of Natural History. ) 
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Puate 13.—Prehistoric Peruvian engineering. Top: Inca bath at Choquesuysuy. 
(After Fejos, 1944; and cour- 


Bottom: Chimu irrigation system at Chanchan. 
tesy Yale University.) 


PLATE 14.—Prehistoric Peruvian walls. Top: Inca masonry. The protuberances 
on the stones were to facilitate moving them. Bottom: Chanchan (Chimu 
Period) stucco arabesque. (Courtesy American Museum of Natural History.) 
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PrLAtr 16—Andean masonry types.. 7’op: Pirca construction of the Highlands. 
Bottom: Packed rectangular adobes of the Coast. (After Means, 1931, fig. 138, 
from W. V. Alford ; and courtesy American Museum of Natural History.) 
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cipal divisions of their Empire. The Chinchaysuyu system extended 
north through the mountains from Cuzco to Vilcas, Huanuco Viejo, 
Cajamarca, Quito, and Huaca. A side branch went to Pachacamac 
and from there up the Coast of Peri to Tumbes in the north. The 
Collasuyu system went south from Cuzco, passing Lake Titicaca and 
Lake Poopéo in Bolivia, then inland to Chuquisaca, Santiago del Estero, 
La Rioja, and Mendoza in Northwest Argentina, and then westward to 
the coast of Chile. A branch line ran to Arequipa and from there 
south to Calama, Copiapé, and the Rio Maule in Chile. The Cuntisuyu 
system connected Cuzco and the Nazca region on the South Coast of 
Peri, and the Antisuyu system extended east of Cuzco into the Amazon 
drainage. These roads were used by the army, by travelers, by llama 
transport herds, and by the famous relay messenger runners. Inns, 
storage houses, and sentry posts for the runners were located at in- 
tervals along the roads. The roads ran in as direct a line as possible. 
In the mountains, they were narrow, about 3 feet in width, and either 
stone-paved or lined with walls. Where the grades were steep, steps 
were cut out of the native rock, or the roads were zigzagged. Culverts 
were roofed with stone slabs, and in marshy places causeways, some 
15 to 20 feet in width, were built up of sod and paved with stone. 
Rarely, tunnels were cut through the hills for short distances. On the 
Coast, the roads were as much as 12 or 15 feet in width, and lined with 
walls. Across desert stretches, posts were set at intervals to mark the 
course of the road. Everywhere, the bridges, described in the next sec- 
tion, were an important part of the network of roads. 


BRIDGES 


One of the simplest and most widely distributed types of bridge in 
South America is a tree trunk laid across a stream. This is found, for 
example, among such widely distributed tribes as the Z7upi-Cawahib 
and the Witoto of the Tropical Forest; the Northern Cayapo of east 
Brazil; the Popaydn of Colombia; and the Araucanians of Chile. Such 
logs are also used as bridges across swampy places in the northwest 
Amazon and in east Brazil. The 7imbira of east Brazil make their 
bridges longer by supporting the logs on props in the water. A hand 
railing may be added, both in east Brazil and in the Guianas. 

Another common type of bridge consists basically of a cable of 
lianas stretched across a stream. This may be used simply for some- 
thing to hold on to while wading, as illustrated by the Sirioné and 
the Botocudo, or two or more cables may be used as a swinging bridge. 
One cable serves as a foot path for tight-rope walking and the other 
one or two as hand railings. Examples of these bridges are found 
- among the Botocudo and in the Guianas. In the Central Andes, cable 
738931—49—6 
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bridges usually have a floorway of cross sticks and this type is also 
reported for the Popaydn of Colombia. 

The Pdez of Southern Colombia make an arched bridge of stout 
bamboo poles which are firmly planted in the banks on each side of the 
stream and then bent over and joined in the center (pl. 11, bottom). 
A flooring of cross sticks is lashed on two of these bamboo arches, and 
hand railings are added to both sides. The bridge is reinforced with 
stone wedges, bamboo braces, and vine guides. Today a thatched roof 
is built over the bridge for further protection. 

In the /nca Period, some rivers, like the Santa, were crossed by 
ferries of balsa or reed canoes. However, four types of bridges were 
constructed in connection with the road network. The first was a 
bridge built of long log beams to which cross-bars and branches were 
added to form a solid construction. In some places, 9- to 12-foot 
long stone slabs were used in place of the log beams (pl. 11, center). 
A second type was the famous /nca suspension bridge (pl. 11, top). 
Four masonry blocks, two on each bank, were built as supports for the 
three floor cables and the two hand railings. These cables were as 
much as 16 inches in diameter and were made of pliable twigs twisted 
and braided together. Cross-poles, sticks, and mud formed the solid 
floor for the bridge, and ropes or vines were interlaced between the floor 
and the guard rails. No guides were used, so that the bridge sagged 
heavily and swung in the breeze. A third type of bridge was a 
pontoon construction, consisting of a row of balsa canoes with a 
roadway built over the top (pl. 12, top). The final bridge type was 
like a breeches buoy. A pillar was built on each side of a stream and 
a single cable stretched between, on which a basket with a loop handle 
was drawn back and forth by means of guide ropes. 


STAIRWAYS 


In parts of the Guianas, cables of liana are hung over cliffs to 
assist in the ascent, and in the northwest Amazon, steep banks are 
ascended by means of notched logs both with and without railings. 
However, true stairways are common in the Andes. Stone steps are 
a characteristic feature of Z'airona villages in Colombia, and through- 
out the Central Andes, stone paved stairways, stairs cut out of living 
rock, and adobe stairways are common on steep slopes and in the 
villages. Crude steps of field stones are still built by the modern 
Aymara. 

TERRACING 


Stone-faced terraces for agricultural or other purposes are common 
in the Central Andes, Northwest Argentina, and North Chile. In 
Colombia, agricultural plots are terraced, but without stone facing. 
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Throughout the Highlands of Peru (pl. 12, bottom) and much of 
Bolivia, the narrow agricultural terraces cover the slopes of the hills, 
and are faced either with rough field stone, or, more rarely, with dressed 
stone. Around the region of Cuzco, the terraces are particularly 
extensive. Most terraces follow the contours of the terrain, and some 
are also arranged for the distribution of water in the irrigation 
systems. Many of the terraces in use today were constructed in the 
pre-Spanish periods. 

Terracing as a technique in construction work is covered elsewhere. 


CANALS AND IRRIGATION 


It is highly doubtful that artificially controlled irrigation was 
known outside of the Central Andes in pre-Columbian times, 
although artificial canals were made elsewhere. For example, canals 
connecting navigable streams were made in the Mojos region of 
eastern Bolivia, by excavating ditches parallel to the raised cause- 
waylike roads. One of these canals is over 6 m. wide and 2,000 m. 
long, and another is reported to be about 10 miles long but only a few 
feet in width. The Casiquiare canal, between the Orinoco and Negro 
Rivers in the northern Amazon, may well be an artificial Indian 
construction. 

In the Central Andean region, irrigation systems are unquestion- 
ably old (pl. 18, bottom). An artificial causeway over 15 m. high 
in the Chicama Valley is identified with the early Mochica Period. 
This causeway conducts an irrigation canal across the wide mouth 
of a side valley in order to reach the flat valley below. In many val- 
leys, irrigation ditches many miles in length follow the contours of 
the side hills, and maintain a carefully calculated grade. Some of 
these are merely open ditches; others are stone-lined and reinforced 
by terraces on one side. Where necessary, large stone blocks and 
even grooved canal stones were employed. The water was distributed 
by an intricate system of side canals which were closed by stone-slab 
doorways. An irrigation system was frequently combined with the 
stone-faced agricultural terraces. The water was introduced at the 
top and ran down the various terraces. At some sites, particularly 
around Cuzco, water was conducted into the buildings by well-con- 
structed, stone-covered canals, like pipe lines. The /nca also chan- 
nelized rivers by means of retaining walls. Throughout the town 
of Cuzco the stream beds were paved with stone. 

In many of the large constructions, drainage was important. At 
Tiahuanaco, the terrain is swampy in the rainy season, and stone- 
lined and covered drainage canals were built under ground to carry 
off the excess water. The grooved canal stones found in many parts 
of the ruins of Tiahuanaco, Chavin, and Cuzco, may have served in 
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the drainage system as well as in the distribution of water around 
the village. The great fortress of Sacsahuaman, near Cuzco, has care- 
fully cut drains through the stone-faced terrace walls to prevent seep- 
age erosion of the earth behind. 

Stone-lined baths are a common feature of nea buildings (pl. 13, 
top). Inthe Highlands, the baths are frequently arranged in a series, 
so that the water enters the topmost and descends through five or six 
others at lower levels. At San Agustin, Colombia, the baths are cut 
out of the native rock in a stream bed and ornamented with carved 
figure designs. Reservoirs are also found in many parts of the Andes. 
In the Cali region of Colombia, the reservoirs are built of banked-up 
earth, but in the region of Santa Marta, they are stone-lined. 

Around Lake Titicaca, in the past as today, canals were cut through 
the marshy shore to serve as approaches for the balsa canoes. Like- 
wise, in a few places, rough stone ramps were built for landing piers. 
Similar landing canals and perhaps piers are reported for the West 
Indies. 

MAPS AND MODELS 


Simple ways of representing the topography of a region were prob- 
ably known by many tribes of South America, although detailed ac- 
counts are rare. Some tribes on the upper Xingti drew rough geo- 
graphical maps on the sand. Rivers were depicted by zigzags, rapids 
by transverse lines, huts by simple circles, and villages by circles ar- 
ranged in a ring. Also symbols indicating that certain fish were 
abundant in a stream were drawn on the sand bank nearby. Some 
authors claim that rock carvings, particularly those around the Rio 
Casiquiare in Venezuela, represent maps. 

In the Central Andes, the 7nca made clay relief maps of their Em- 
pire. Likewise, clay models were made of irrigation systems, lay-outs 
of towns, and road systems. Models of buildings were made in both 
clay and stone, and some of these have been preserved in museum col- 
lections. Some of the carved stones of the Tiahuanaco Period may 
have been models of temples. One large flat stone is cut out in such a 
way as to suggest a raised terreplain, with an interior sunken court 
which is entered by a stairway on one side and two smaller stairways 
on the opposite side. In general proportion and lay-out, this model 
suggests the Calasasaya temple at the ruins of Tiahuanaco. 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


The building materials employed in South America have already 
been described under the topic of Habitations, but they are again 
treated here from the engineering viewpoint. Logs and poles are the 
principal construction materials throughout the Amazon and in the 
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Northern Andes. The logs are not elaborately prepared for use. The 
bark is usually removed, and some of the larger logs may be split into 
several longitudinal sections. Uprights have a fork left, or are notched 
at the top to receive the ridge poles or house beams, but notching at 
the sides is rare. Cut-out joints or nails were not employed but the 
house beams and posts were lashed together. In the Andes logs were 
used for roofing materials, door lintels, and as wall binders, but most 
building was with clay or stone. One site in Nazca Valley has numer- 
ous rows of forked logs set upright in the sand, but the significance of 
this “Stonehenge” is as yet unknown. 

Mud or clay was a common construction material on the Coast of 
Pert (pl. 14, bottom) and was also used extensively in the Highlands. 
The Aymara and Uru-Chipaya still build with cut-out sods, without 
further modification since the grassy roots in the sod serve as a 
binder. Puddled-clay, or tapia, is commonly used today as well as in 
pre-European times. The clay, tempered with grass, sand, or gravel, 
is stomped between two board walls to form large blocks. These are 
not moved, but rather are built in position where they are dried by the 
sun into a concretelike hardness. Some of the blocks at Chanchan 
ruins measure 114 m. by 60 cm. by 80 cm. 

Clay is most frequently used in the form of sun-baked adobe bricks, 
which vary greatly in size and shape. The manufacture is essentially 
the same, however. Fine grained clays are mixed with a temper of 
sand, grass, gravel, or broken pieces of pottery. The clay is then 
molded either by hand or by mold into the desired shape, and exposed 
to the sun for drying. Some of the principal shapes found in arch- 
eological sites are described below. Hand-made conical adobes, or 
variants thereon, are quite common in the earlier periods. Some are 
true cones, with a flat base about 15 cm. in diameter, 40 cm. in length, 
6 cm. at the pointed end. Some are more like truncaied cones, or even 
cylinders rounded at the top. Others approach a hemispherical shape. 
The term odontiform is applied to conical adobes which have a some- 
what wedge shape. The second type of hand-made adobe is a true 
hemispherical shape, with one side flat and the other curved. A third 
type is described as cobble-shaped ; i. e., lumps of clay modeled by hand 
into crude balls which vary in size from a double fistful up to about the 
size of a head. Small, cubelike adobes are a fourth type. <A fifth is the 
rectangular or square adobe (pl. 16, bottom), made in a board or cane 
mold. The variation in size is enormous. At one early Mochica site 
the average adobe is 39 by 25 by 15 cm. At Chanchan one group of 
adobes averages 28 by 17 by 11 cm. The /nca Period rectangular 
adobes average 80 by 20 by 20 cm. Such variation does not indicate 
period differences, since in many sites adobes of different sizes are con- 
temporaneous. A final adobe type is the so-called sugar-loaf, which 
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is a rectangular block, convex on one side. Some of these measure 50 
by 30 by 15 cm. 

To some extent the adobe types can be arranged in a chronological 
series, although much of the variation is only an indication of local 
preference. In general, the adobes of the earliest periods on the Coast 
of Pert are hand-made variants of the conical shape. A sequence is 
well established on the North Coast where Coast Chavin Period conical 
adobes are stratigraphically earlier than the rectangular mold-made 
adobes of the Mochica Period. On the South Coast of Pert, small 
conical adobes are characteristic of the Nazca Period. These are re- 
placed later by the cobble shapes, and ultimately, in the Late Periods, 
by rectangular forms. In the /nca Periods, the rectangular and the 
sugar-loaf types are in general use. The tapia type construction was 
known in the Early Periods, but was never used extensively until the 
Late Periods. 

Unmodified stone was a common construction material in the Central 
Andes. Water-worn cobble stones were employed as foundations; 
buildings were made of the rough mountain stones which split off in 
irregular shapes; and large natural slabs and boulders were utilized 
without modification. However, in much of the building the stones 
were split for better fitting, or the stones were dressed and polished 
(pls. 14-16). In the building techniques rough stones were used as 
foundations for adobe walls; stone walls were built up without mortar 
of any kind; and stones were set in a crude clay mortar, a technique 
known as pirea construction (pl. 16, 0p). The dressed-stone construc- 
tions rarely employed mortar or cement of any kind. 

The precise techniques of stone dressing are not accurately known, 
although much of the process can be reconstructed from indirect 
analysis. The stones were shaped by pecking with hammers, prin- 
cipally of hematite, and then smoothed by patient rubbing and grind- 
ing with sand and water. Round chisels have been found with which 
holes could be drilled to aid in the splitting of the stones. There is 
some evidence that the splitting was aided by filling these holes with 
water and allowing it to freeze. Some stones at the site of Ollantay- 
tambo appeared to have been sawed, but so far no adequate materials 
for sawing have been found. In many of the irregular stone walls 
around Cuzco, the stones must have been quarried in the rough, and 
ground to final shape in situ. Part of this grinding was undoubtedly 
done with the wall blocks themselves; that is, by rotating one of the 
upper row of stones on a lower one in order to grind a flat contact. As 
a result of this process, the upper stone gets a slightly concave surface, 
the lower one gets a slightly convex surface, thus acting as a binding 
joint. In some of the better walls, the top of a tier was ground flat 
before the next tier was started. In brief, whatever the amount of 
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dressing of the blocks at the quarry itself, the final finishing was done 
during the process of building the wall. 


CONSTRUCTION TECHNIQUES 


This discussion of construction techniques is largely limited to the 
archeological periods in the Central Andes, since it is difficult to sum- 
marize the engineering principles involved in the construction of the 
large Amazonian frame houses. To be sure, the building of these 
houses would depend on reasonably accurate floor plans. Distances 
must have been measured by pacing or with special poles, and right 
angles must have been estimated. It is known that the rafters and 
beams were first spliced temporarily and, later, more permanently 
lashed. Some of the houses employed a considerable number of posts 
and beams in the frame. For example, one house in the northwest 
Amazon had 6 heavy central posts, 10 secondary posts, 72 roof poles, 
76 transverse connecting poles, and 560 bundles of thatch. Un- 
doubtedly some of the house builders were specialists, but whether 
professional architects existed is not known. 

The Znca had architects and specialized masons who planned and 
supervised the construction of public buildings. Probably such spe- 
cialists existed in much earlier times, judging by such elaborate 
centers as Chavin de Huantar in the North Highlands of Pert and 
Tiahuanaco in the Highlands of Bolivia. For example, the Castillo 
of Chavin is a three-story building with interior galleries, rooms, and 
ventilation system. The whole building must have been carefully 
planned and constructed under close supervision. Presumably, the 
ground-floor galleries, vents, and rooms were first built up with rough 
stones and roofed with slabs, then the exterior facing wall of dressed 

.stone was made. The spaces between the interior galleries and rooms 
and exterior facing walls was next filled with rubble, and the founda- 
tion for building the second floor was thus completed. It seems 
probable, both at Chavin and at Tiahuanaco, that mass labor was 
employed only to assemble materials, and that the actual construction 
work was done by specialists. 

The selection of materials for a construction depended in part upon 
geographical location. In general, Coast buildings were of adobe; 
important Highland buildings were of stone. This is not a question 
of the availability of materials, since stone is abundant on the Coast 
and adobes can be made in the Highlands. It may reflect a desire 
for durable buildings, in which case a consideration of the amount 
of rainfall would be important. For example, the Znca used adobe in 
their Highland house construction, but most of the important public 
buildings were made wholly or partly of stone. The Jnca were ac- 
quainted with many stone masonry styles, and the selection of a par- 
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ticular technique seems to have depended on the use and purpose 
of the walls. The gray yucay limestone was utilized for the great 
polygonal blocks in the foundations of Sacsahuaman. The green 
Sacsahuaman diorite porphyry was used for polygonal blocks in walls 
where great solidity was desired. Elsewhere it was employed only 
for corners. A black andesite was used for the rectangular blocks 
of some of the finest constructions. 

The large building stones used were moved on log rollers by crews 
of men using pry bars of bronze or wood, and pulling with ropes or 
slings. Protuberances and indentations were left on the blocks for 
purchase for the pry bars. The protuberances also served for at- 
taching the slings which were needed not only for dragging the stone 
to the construction site, but also to aid in the grinding when it was 
fitted in the wall. The indentations and protuberances on the blocks 
were either removed in the final grinding process, or they were left 
as decorations (pl. 14, top). The large stones were raised into po- 
sition by means of earth ramps, some of which can still be seen. 
The Znca had a name for the plumb bob, although the use made 
of it is unknown. Perhaps a level was made with an equilateral 
triangle and a plumb bob, since it is certain that a level of some kind 
was known. The techniques of moving and placing large stones 
were known in the much earlier periods, judging by the buildings 
constructed. 

The nature of the terrain was a major consideration in the Cen- 
tral Andean architecture. Natural rocky outcrops served as the 
central cores of some pyramids, and the rest of the building con- 
formed to the contours of the terrain. Cliffs were utilized in building 
a fortress; large surface boulders effected the plan of construction ; 


and natural caves were incorporated as a building feature. The | 


preparation of a solid foundation was a basic requirement in erect- 
ing a building. The surface dirt of a site might be cleared away 
to the base rock below, or a foundation of solid stone would be 
carefully laid as a support for the upper, and less durable, walls. On 
the Coast the foundations for high adobe walls were usually made 
of rough stones or cobbles. Likewise, in the Highlands, foundation 
walls of carefully cut and dressed stone were capped with adobe 
construction. As mentioned above, the weight of the stones in a 
wall was usually sufficient to hold it together, even without the use of 
mortar. 

In the buildings, particular attention was paid to the facing walls. 
Even in a well-built solid wall, careful fitting is found only on the 
facing surface, whereas the back side is apt to be quite irregular. A 
common type of wall consists of a fitted facing with a fill behind. 
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This was used mainly for terraces. Free-standing walls may be 
double-faced, with a rough stone or rubble fill between. Facing walls 
are made of rough blocks, polygonal blocks and squared blocks. At 
Chavin, the walls are made with horizontal rows of slabs, alternately 
thick and thin. At Tiahuanaco the walls are composed of uprights 
placed at intervals with fitted small blocks between them. 

Some of the large adobe constructions on the Coast are nothing but 
irregular piles of adobes with carefully finished facing walls. How- 
ever, some adobe pyramids, like the Huaca del Sol at Moche, are 
composed of a series of columns of piled-up bricks. One author has 
suggested that each column represents the labor of one group of 
workers. Some adobe constructions have a series of overlying fac- 
ing walls. A cut in one of these revealed eight superimposed walls, 
and certainly suggests different building periods. In fact, some of 
the interior facings had been coated with clay and painted. Actually, 
most exterior walls of adobe buildings were covered with a clay 
plaster which was either painted, or carved into relief, arabesque 
designs (pl. 14, bottom). 

The corners of all buildings were carefully made. In the stone 
buildings, the corners might be made of dressed and fitted stones, 
although the rest of the wall was of rough stone. The corners of 
adobe buildings were often reinforced with cross poles. Special at- 
tention was also paid to the construction of niches, windows, and door- 
ways. The lintels were commonly single-dressed slabs, or hewn 
wooden beams. The niches and doorways in the Jnca buildings were 
trapezoidal in shape, namely, narrower at the top than at the bottom, 
and served to reinforce the walls (pl. 15, left). In some adobe build- 
ings, the lintels for the niches and doorways were composed of three 
poles, cord wrapped, and coated with clay. The niches of the house 
sites at Chiripa had lintels made of unreinforced adobe blocks. 

In buildings of any height, the walls were usually battered. This 
was also true of the higher terrace facing walls and gave them better 
strength of retention. Many of the higher walls had set-backs, like 
broad steps, which often gave an over-all effect of a stepped pyramid. 
In others, the structural steps were so narrow that they conveyed only 
an ornamental effect. In many of the adobe buildings, the bricks 
were laid in “English bond,” i. e., alternate rows of headers and 
stretchers, which increased the solidity of the construction. Algar- 
robo logs were also used as binders in some of the higher adobe pyra- 
mids. They were laid close together at right angles to the face of the 
wall. In stone buildings, long slabs were sometimes used in the same 
fashion. 

In the adobe masonry, the bricks were laid in courses, although 
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usually irregular. In any case, extensive vertical joints were always 
avoided, both in adobe and stone walls. There was no coursing in the 
polygonal Jnca stone walls; rather, the strength of the wall depended 
on the irregularity of the joints, the careful fitting, and the weight of 
the stones. The Znca masons who used the unit-sized dressed slabs and 
blocks attempted to achieve a coursed ashlar technique (pl. 15, 
right), but even here the lines usually wavered or broke. At 
Chavin, the facing walls which alternated rows of thick and thin 
slabs, never achieved true coursing. However, although the prin- 
ciple of coursed masonry was never mastered, the fact that the walls 
of adobe and stone have stood for centuries in a country noted for 
earthquakes is mute testimony to the solidity of their construction. 

The use of joints for careful stone fitting is characteristic of both 
Inca and Tiahuanaco architecture. The 7nca mason cut out a pro- 
jecting ledge from one block which interlocked with a corresponding 
ledge on the adjacent block, or a projecting tenon was fitted into a 
sunken joint of another stone. As previously mentioned, most of this 
type of fitting was done in situ, but at Tiahuanaco, such joints seem 
to have been planned in advance. Many dressed stones have tenoned 
margins for fitting. Uprights in the facing walls have cut-out niches 
intended to receive and secure the adjacent smaller blocks. Many of 
the stones have square orifices into which a projecting squared tenon 
of another block will fit. The flat slabs for the temple floors have 
slight depressions cut out for the bases of the uprights. All of this 
suggests planning, even though the final fitting was done in situ. 

The use of copper cramps for joining stones was a unique charac- 
teristic of Tiahuanaco masonry. T-shaped slots were cut out of the 
margins of two adjacent stones and specially cast copper cramps were 
fitted intothem. Although such cramps would not support the weight 
of the blocks, they would prevent them from shifting position. An- 
other jointing technique at Tiahuanaco consisted of drilling two 
holes in adjacent stones and cutting a groove between. Melted cop- 
per was then poured into the holes and the groove and allowed to 
solidify as a cramp. 

Mortar or cement was not employed in the best stonework con- 
structions, but in the adobe buildings, a crude sort of clay binding 
cement was used. In the earlier periods, the cobblelike adobes were 
set in cement, but the conical adobes were not. Instead, in building 
a wall of conical adobes, the first double row was laid point to point. 
The second row was laid on top of this, base to base. Thus the shape 
of the adobe itself was utilized to form double thick solid walls, with 
a flat, battered outer facing. In many of the Jnca stone walls, the 
edges of the blocks were beveled. This seems to have been only an 
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ornamental device, with no structural significance. Some of the Jnca 
walls were curved, so that the dressed-stone blocks had to be cut to fit 
an are. The lack of the principle of the true arch has already been 
mentioned. However, the 7nca, and perhaps others in the Central 
Andes, employed the corbeled arch. Roofs of small houses were made 
in this manner, in which flat slabs are projected inward and weighted 
down at the back. The flat mountain stones were particularly adapt- 
able. 
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MANUFACTURES AND TECHNOLOGY 


BARK CLOTH 


By Autrrep Métravux 


The bark-cloth industry developed particularly among the tribes 
along the tributaries of the upper Amazon and among those of eastern 
Bolivia along the Guaporé, Mamoré, and Beni Rivers. Bark cloth was 
used to a greater extent among the tribes of eastern Bolivia than in any 
other part of America, but it is not necessary to attribute its popularity 
in this area to White influences, as Nordenskidld does (1924 a, p. 209) ; 
the fact is, contact with White civilization failed to increase the use of 
this material elsewhere, even when the Indians had been provided with 
iron tools. The fact that the Indians of eastern Bolivia wore cushmas, 
copied after Andean models but made of bark cloth, is sufficient reason 
for the importance of the industry there. It is only indirectly, by en- 
couraging the more general use of tunics, that missionaries might have 
influenced somewhat the manufacture of bark cloth. 

Nordenskiéld (1924 a, pp. 208-210) has drawn up a list of the tribes 
who make bark cloth and also has prepared a map showing the distri- 
bution of the wooden mallets used in that industry. Actually, bark 
cloth and wooden mallets cannot be separated, even though a few tribes 
use stone rather than wooden instruments. 

Bark cloth was put to various uses. It was made into tunics or 
cushmas (Yuracare, Mosetene, Chimane, Guarayt, Atsahuaca, Chama, 
Chacobo, Mojo, Chapacura, Zdparo, Chébero, Encabellado, Moré, 
Orahone, and Betoya), aprons or breech-clouts (Indians of the Cauca 
Valley, Zucuna, Warrau, Piaroa, Cubeo), mosquito nets (Ywracare 
and Mosetene) , dance masks (Indians of the Caiari and Uaupés Rivers, 
Witoto, T'ucuna), and covers (Jivaro, Mosetene, and Witoto). 

The species of trees that provided the bast for these fabrics generally 
are not indicated, but they seem to belong to the genus Ficus. We know 
that the Witoto made their cloth out of the Fiscus redula. 

The technique used in making bark cloth has been described for only 
a few tribes. The Mosetene make their bark cloth from the thick bast 
layer of the bibosi (Ficus sp.) tree and of some other trees not identi- 
fied. They cut a limb 8 to 10 inches in diameter and of the desired 
length, incise the bark longitudinally with a quartz splinter or a sharp 
tooth, and then heat the limb until the dry bark can be removed with a 
single jerk. The bark is stretched to separate the outer bark with its 
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green layer from the inner bast, from which all the whitish fibers have 
been scratched. The bast then is beaten with a grooved wooden mailet 
until it becomes soft. Several pieces of bark cloth are sewn together to 
make blankets, shirts, and mosquito nets. 

The ancient Mojo detached from bibosi trees large pieces of bark, 
sometimes 12 feet long and 3 feet wide, which they laid over a log and 
beat with a grooved wooden mallet. Afterward they washed the cloth, 
wrung it out to remove the sap, and dried it in the sun. 

The Moré select the bark of various trees in order to obtain different 
colors for their bark cloth. The bark is removed so that the inner 
bast appears; this is beaten with the grooved edge of a flat wooden 
mallet and is separated from the lower layers and is cut to the required 
length. The bast then is pounded with the same mallet over a smooth 
log. After the bast strips have been washed and wrung out several 
times, they are dried and later are tailored (Snethlage, 1937, pp. 
55-56). 

The technique used by the Carajd is somewhat more primitive. They 
use bark cloth only for women’s fringed aprons. The material is ob- 
tained from a gameleira (Ficus sp.) or from some other tree which 
gives them a reddish or white bark. They cut a limb, generally from 
1.50 to 2 m. long, beat the bark with a stone, cut it lengthwise, and 
pull it off. The pieces of bark are then moistened, folded, and laid 
on a round wooden mortar where they are beaten with a stone, usually 
an old stone ax (Krause, 1911, p. 287). 

The Cubeo use white bark cloth for their dance masks but prefer 
a reddish kind for their pouches, breechclouts, and aprons. They 
remove the bark from the tree by chopping the thin trunk into suitable 
lengths and then by pounding until the bark loosens sufficiently to be 
slipped off. After that, they pound the cloth until it is properly 
stretched. (See Handbook, vol. 3, p. 779.) 

Bororo women also make a kind of bark cloth. They make their 
breechclout of a strip of tiliacea (Apeiba cimbalaria), which they 
chew to give it greater flexibility (Colbacchini and Albisetti, 1942, p. 
60). In most tribes the strips of bark cloth are sewn together to make 
large pieces for shirts or covers. The Moré use needles made of 
Astrocaryum or of bone splinters. 

In many tribes (Yuracare, Mojo, and Moré) bark-cloth fabrics are 
decorated with painted ornaments appled by means of wooden stamps. 
The most elaborate and beautiful ones are those that decorate the 
Yuracare tunics. The Moré enliven their tunics and coats by glueing 
different colored bark-cloth strips onto the whitish or dark back- 
ground pieces. 
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BASKETRY 


By Lara M. O’NeEate 


BASKETRY FIBERS 


The most available and obviously the most adaptable of South 
American basketry materials come from various palms. Many objects 
can be plaited from fresh leaves, but for finer work palm splints are 
prepared. 

Palm leaves.—Among coarser objects are floor mats braided from 
long slender leaves of buriti palm (Carajd), sleeping mats made of 
spathes of palms (Yuracare), thick mats made of palm stems to serve 
as rafts (Paresst), and interlaced palm leaves set as weirs across 
streams (Guarayu). The most widespread of baskets made of fresh- 
cut palm leaves are the temporary carrying baskets of various forms. 
Temporary hammocks are made in a few minutes by interlacing the 
tips of the buriti leaflets (Bacatri). Rough fire fans are constructed 
of a green leaf by plaiting its elements to the desired shape (Jojo 
and others). Most of the fire fans, however, are woven of ribbons 
split from palm leaflets (Bacaivi and others). Some of the most 
striking patterns in twill technique are found in the palm-splint fans 
of tribes in the northwest Amazon area, upper Xingi region, eastern 
Bolivia, and Mato Grosso. The patterning depends largely upon the 
uniform size of prepared materials. 

The fan-leaf palm used in some areas (Cayapa) has its petiole 
stripped from it. This can be made to yield ribbons from one-eighth 
to one-half inch in width by from 8 to 12 feet in length. Strands 
from the pimpler palms (Astrocaryum tucuma) are septa pulled 
away singly and split. Prepared material of these types shrinks 
considerably and basket makers work with it in the morning 
while the air is still damp. Manioc squeezers, sieves, and trays are 
plaited of splints stripped from the midrib of long leaves of the 
cokerite palm (Maximiliana regia), or of splints from other palms 
(Guiana Indians, Northwest Amazon tribes). Other basketry types 
made of palm-fiber splints are baskets for supplies and storage 
(Chiquito, Southern Cayapé, Sirioné, tribes of eastern Brazil), fun- 
nel-shaped fish traps (Wapishana, etc.) , mats for “blankets” over finer 
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grass “sheets” (Canela) , and the fine mats patterned in twill technique 
(Mosetene, Guat6, Yaruro, Apinayé, Southern Cayapo). Palm-leaf 
splints make the sails on the craft manned by the Guiana Indians, 
Arawak, and Carib. 

Palm fiber of finest quality is required by the Cayapa for trinket 
baskets. This is stripped from the under side of the palm leaf blade 
and is often dyed. The Yarwro make hunters’ pouches from narrow 
strips into which the cortex of the palm has been divided. The 
Tapirapé make both their flexible and rigid forms of buriti fiber. ' 
Telescoping palm-leaf baskets are made either by sewing even-width 
strips of palm leaves or by folding them to make “plaited” boxes 
(Roth, W. E., 1924, pp. 303-305, pl. 84, B, C). Both types are in 
use on the Caiari-Uaupés and Aiari Rivers for storing feathers, 
beads, and other small possessions (Koch-Griinberg, 1909-10, vol. 1, 
figs. 75, 174). (Pl. 18.) Similar forms are made by the Macushi, 
Wapishana, Warrau, and others. 

Palm “straw” is prepared for Motiiones and Quechua hats and for 
feathered crows of the Yamamadi and Botocudo. 'That which comes 
from trees (Carludovica palmata) growing at 5,000 feet elevation is 
considered best quality by Patuso hat makers of Colombia. The bushy 
palm growing in Jamaica furnishes excellent straw for hat making. 
Just before the spathe expands, it is cut off, and the narrow outer blades 
are divided lengthwise into ribbons of widths depending upon the 
quality of the hats to be woven. After boiling in water and drying in 
the sun, the strips become round compact straws. 

Leaf and grass fibers.—Grass has limited uses among basket and 
mat makers. That growing on table lands in Quechwa and Aymara 
territory and on the banks of Rio Chaparé is used for hats. The 
Caraja make a kind of netted cap of grass; the Mojo use arrow grass 
(Gynerium sagittatum) for some baskets. A few mats are fine enough 
in texture to require grass in their making (Motilones, Mosetene, 
Canella). The Mosetene plait arrow grass; the Canella make bed 
“sheets” of either babarsie or anaja and use them with their buriti 
palm “blankets.” 

In coiled basketry, grass is used by the Aymara, who sew a spiralling 
bundle to the splint foundation with a fine grass braid. Its most note- 
worthy use is among southern tribes. The Fuegian or half-hitch coil 
is done over three or four stems of grass placed together as the founda- 
tion element. The same coarse native grass is employed for all coiled 
work of the region. Each round stem is flattened and made more 
pliable by chewing it. Braided grass or thongs make handles on 
Fuegian baskets. 

Peruvian natives of the puna and those near Piura weave Panama 
hats of paja toquilla straw; for second-quality hats they use paja or 
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macora, which grows wild. Both must be collected at the right stage 
of growth and when weather and temperature are favorable. It may 
take months to collect material for a choice hat. 

Leaves, other than palm leaves, are less common basketry materials. 
The Carib of the West Indies plait baskets from latania leaves split 
into ribbons and scraped clean with mussel shells; the Zatno wove 
some baskets from biheo leaves and maguey fiber. Eastern Peruvian 
tribes make leaf pockets for small possessions and hang them up in the 
rafters. Nordenskidld (1924 a, 3: 203) lists tribes representing a wide 
area all of whom make a telescoping basket with smooth top and sides 
of Gynerium leaves (ibid., fig. 48). 

Rushes and reeds.—The rush (totora) is valuable to the Aymara 
and Quechua, who live in the regions of Lake Titicaca and the Coast. 
It grows from 6 to 8 feet high, and is used for walls, roofs, mattresses, 
balsas, and sails. The Lengua, Chamacoco, and other Chaco tribes 
make huts of rush mats; other Chaco Indians occasionally plait 
sleeping or sitting mats. The J/ojo lash together bundles of reeds 
for rafts. 

W. E. Roth (1924, pp. 187-139) describes the process of preparing 
and splitting the canelike stem (itiriti, a species of /schnosiphon) 
used by Guiana Indians. Stems of this reed are about 10 feet long; 
the diameter yields 8 or 12 strands. Baskets of diverse uses, such 
as manioc squeezers, sifters, and crab carrying baskets, are made of 
itiriti. When the material is split very fine, the basket walls appear 
like cloth. Smaller basketry objects are woven of split stems 
(Carajd) ; fine reed baskets are twined with cotton thread (Mojo) ; 
small reeds are held together by twining elements to form a straining 
mat (Huanyam, Bauré). A thin bundle of rush or straw is the founda- 
tion material in Péez and Moguex hats. Some of the crudely woven 
Yahgan baskets for taking fish are made with reeds; so are some of 
the fine coiled baskets of the Yahgan and Ona which have reeds for 
the foundation. Dobrizhoffer (1822, 1:414) mentions reeds fully 
10 yards long which entwine in trees in Abipdén country. Some of 
the finest reedwork is in the narrow feather-decorated fillets worn 
by Cayapé maidens, and the Arawak men’s telescoping trinket or 
shoulder baskets of split reed (maranta). 

Cane and bark.—The slender, flexible, woody stem of bamboo and 
rattan has special qualities to recommend it: form, body, usually a 
surface gloss, and ability to take dyes well. Most distinctive cane 
basketry shows geometric designs in contrasting dark and light 
elements; the outer green skin left on bamboo gives surface pattern. 
Cane-woven objects have varied uses: manioc squeezers are made of 
rattan (Purtis River Indians) ; flat sieves of bamboo strips (Z'up?- 
Cawahib); and beeswax-lined containers for liquids and burden 
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baskets of bamboo splints (Caingang). Also of bamboo strips or 
cane are double-walled baskets of the hinged-cover type, which the 
Jivaro pattern with geometric motifs; long baskets for holding 
communal treasures (Z'wcano); and cylindrical baskets with open, 
hexagonal weaves (Vambicuara). The effective cover basketry on 
Carajé and Cayapo weapons is black and white cane work. The 
Paez and Moguex, Choco, Cuna, and Tule also twill with cane strips. 

Manioc squeezers of the Bora are made of palm-bark splints, cut into 
narrow strips. Cashinawa women make trinket baskets of embauba 
bark. Small and large baskets of rough splints are made in open 
weaves by the Z'alamanca; the Araucanian baskets are woven of the 
inner bark of certain trees, especially the nyocha (Greigia landbechiz). 

Roots, vines, withes.—Vines and “aerial roots” of the sort which 
hang from trees are extremely useful for basket materials and for 
twines and ropes. The Cayapa obtain aerial roots by pulling on 
them. Usually they come free at their base and measure from 75 to 
100 feet in length. Baskets which must be durable and stand strain, 
as well as some finer Cayapa baskets, are woven of the roots. In some 
baskets (Cuna) the warp element consists of the whole root; in others, 
the material is split into long thin ribbons, made uniform in size and 
smoothed. 

Pliant stems of creepers come in many sizes and lengths. “Bush 
rope” (a Carludovica) is one of the materials plaited by the Carib and 
Arawak for sturdy packbaskets. Vine fibers are also used by Purts 
River Indians for strong containers. The Carajd weave mats of 
climbing vines (sipos). The hollow cylinder belts (Patamona, 
Macushi) are of vine fibers. 

The Jacaré make carrying baskets of willow shoots, the Mosquito and 
Sumo plait withes, and the Yahgan make crude dip nets of split twigs. 
Probably many other tribes employ these rougher materials for 
durable baskets. Indians on the Orinoco and Rio Negro make cone- 
shaped fish creels of long flexible ozier twigs. 


BASKETRY TECHNIQUES 


Wicker and checker.—These two basketry weaves are the simplest 
forms of two-element interlacing. Wicker weave is accomplished by 
carrying each active element (the weft) over and under each suc- 
cessive passive element (the warp), a procedure frequently referred 
to by the formula “over-one under-one.” Neither the term “wicker” 
nor the principle of interlacing changes when for any reason the warp 
consists of two or more smaller elements which are never separated 
(illustrations: Roth, W. E., 1924, pl. 104, A-C; this vol., pl. 22). In 
checkerwork single elements are often broader than in wicker (Koch- 
Griinberg, 1909-10, vol. 2, fig. 148), or a unit of two or more active 
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elements passes over and under units consisting of an equal number 
of passive elements. The appearance of the weaving is similar to 
that of a checkerboard whether the emphasis be on the vertical-hori- 
zontal or on the diagonal as in much of the mat work. 

The list of tribes producing basketry by either wicker or checker 
or both weaving forms is a long one (Métraux, 1980,map 1). The 
following are representative: Many Central American districts; the 
Isthmus of Panama; the Caribbean Islands; Cayapa (who use no 
other techniques for tightly woven burden baskets, bottle-shaped bait 
baskets, globular carrying baskets, etc.); Aymara (wicker trays) ; 
Araucanians ; Indians of Jamaica; hat makers of Colombia, Ecuador, 
Northern and Southern Peri; Guiana tribes: Carib and Arawak 
(manioc squeezers, cone-shaped fish traps—woven with spiraling weft 
by the Wapishana—knapsacks, foundations for feather headdresses) , 


Figure 13.—Yuracare basket strainer. (14 actual size.) (After Nordenskidld, 
1924 a, fig. 30.) 


Tucano (baskets for suspension) ; upper Xingti River tribes (Bacairi 
knapsacks) ; eastern Bolivia (Nordenskiéld, 1924 a, 3: 198) includes 
the Yamiaca and Atsahuaca (wickerwork), Yuracare (ibid., fig. 30; 
see fig. 18), Guatdé (baskets, mats, and fire fans in checker weave), 
Mojo, Churapa (Panama hats), Mojo, Huanyam, Guarayo (traps of 
wickerwork with spiraling weft), and CAiriguano (common forms of 
basketry) ; Bororo (palm-leaf baskets in checker weave) ; Chaco (many 
types of basketry) ; and Abipén (baskets in which babies are carried). 

Twills.—Twills are recognized by lines of short or long steps di- 
agonally crossing the surface of a fabric. Each step is formed by 
passing the weft over at least two warps; diagonals are formed by 
the regular progression of the weft element one to the right (or left) 
on each successive movement around the basket or across the mat. 
(Cf. Koch-Griinberg, 1909-10, vol. 2, fig. 142; this vol., pl. 18.) Stiff 
materials, such as cane, produce effective twills, and basket makers 
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rely upon the combination of texture and technique for striking 
patterns. 

Twilling is very old; it appears in the Peruvian workbaskets with 
lids so frequently found in women’s graves on the Coast. There is 
also evidence of both coiled and twilled basketry in the markings on 
pots found in Diaguita territory. 

Twilling is widely distributed; in some districts it is a dominant 
technique. The Cayapa and others usually weave the “even” twills, 
the two-and-two and three-and-three twills. In these the weft steps 
or overfloats across two or three warps and under the same number. 
Noteworthy Cayapa examples are their telescoping baskets, mats, and 
fans (Barrett, 1925, p. 198 et seq.). The Pdez and Moguex make a few 
twilled baskets; but among Guiana and northeastern Amazon tribes, 
where varieties of weaves and techniques are familiar, the even twills 
are dominant (Roth, W. E., 1924, pp. 310-370). 'Twilled basketry 
from the northwest Amazon area is similar; among Wdtotoan tribes 
twills predominate. Even twilling is specifically mentioned for the 
Yaruro and Boro. Ge tribes weave twilled trinket baskets; the 
Canella make twilled mats. The Northern Cayapoé make twilled arm 
bands, cover-basketry for weapon handles, carrying baskets, and sleep- 
ing mats. Chaco basketry is primarily twilled and wickerwoven. 
Other occurrences of twilling are the southeastern Panamanian tribes, 
Motilones, Bacairi, Paressi, Itonama, Guaté, Chiriguano, Guarani, 
Bororo, Tapirapé, Carajad, and Caingué (Outes and Bruch, 1910, 
fsi5). (PL 73.) 

Basketry decoration.—All tribes do not decorate basketry. The 
Pamore weave plain mats, and Chiriguano and Chané seldom ornament 
theirs. The Cayapa weave undecorated, simply decorated, and in- 
tricately patterned basketry. A larger number of tribes show con- 
siderable interest in patterns, and these, whether used as free-standing 
units or in continuous borders, are usually developed out of the twill 
weaves. (Cf.Schmidt, M., 1905, figs. 160-172.) Palm materials make 
twilling with clearly defined patterns. Panama and Guiana Indians, 
those of the western Amazon (especially the Jivaro), and the Caraja 
and Cayapo make the most of twill techniques. The work of these 
peoples shows an interest in variety, for, although twilling is a simple 
technique, it does present difficulties whenever modifications of length, 
order, or direction of the overfloats are attempted. Intricate designs 
are evidences of manipulative skills and recognition of possibilities. 
The Yaruro consciously vary their baskets by changing the weave type. 
This is also characteristic procedure among primitive cloth weavers. 

Design motifs are strongly geometric in woven basketry; there is no 
evidence that curvilinear motifs were regularly attempted through 
employment of very narrow weaving materials. A list of plants, 
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insects, and animals represented on the side panels of telescoping 
baskets is presented by W. E. Roth (1924, p. 354) and Watwaz designs 
by Farabee (1924, figs. 7,8). Few names appear to be given to bas- 
ketry motifs, but almost all are based on steps, diamonds, zigzags, tri- 
angles, and hollow squares. 

Combinations of surface and structural decorations are conspicuous 
for their rarity: the Zapirapé smear the finished basket with black 
genipa, and design motifs of negative-pattern type are developed by 
scraping away the color; the Canella paint simple geometric designs 
in yellow on their twilled baskets. Covered baskets made by the 
Watwai and in use among the Wapishana have long cotton strings tied 
in knots for a decorative effect; feathers are in favor among these and 
other Guiana tribes. The Huarpe decorate sections of their twined 
baskets with tufts of rose, violet, red, and green wool yarns incorpo- 
rated during the weaving (Métraux, 1929, pls. 1, 3). (Pl. 17.) 
Rings and crosses are the motifs. 

Twining.—Twined basketry of the simple two-strand type has one 
set of rigid warp elements and the weft elements working in pairs. 
The warps are wrapped by twisting the weft strands a half turn on 
each other between each two single warps or groups of warps (Mason, 
O. T., 1904, pp. 231 ff.). 

Twining (pl. 17) is a weakly developed technique in South America 
although a few items are reported from widely separated areas: 
among Carajd twining and twilling are dominant techniques. Close 
twining has an old history among the Huarpe, whose baskets were 
famous in the 17th century; even today the Huarpe make a covered 
bowl-shaped workbasket with a thick coilatthetop Cayuwvavatwined 
baskets show certain adaptations of the technique; Nordenskidld 
(1924 a, vol. 3, fig. 53) illustrates skillful handling of weaving elements 
at the start of the basket. The Mojo lidded reed baskets have twining 
elements of cotton threads. 

Spaced twining is adapted to several uses: it is the technique in 
mats for straining manioc flour (Wuanyam, Bauré, Bacairi, Caraja) 5 
for small honey strainers (Choroti, Ashluslay) ; for funnel-shaped 
fish traps (Wapishana) ; and for carrying baskets (Northwest Amazon 
tribes). Small mats of “roll-up” type are made by the Guiana Indians; 
large mats suitable for roof and wall covers are constructed of rushes 
held together with twining wefts (Mbayd, Pilagé, Toba). One of the 
most unusual forms of mat work, the Aymara sail, is also twined. 

Open weaves.—Techniques used for many carrying baskets and 
knapsacks in order to keep them light in weight are called lattice-type, 
hexagonal weave (Koch-Griinberg, 1909-10, vol. 1, fig. 144), open 
weave (Schmidt, M., 1913-14, fig. 73; this vol., pl. 20), and three- 
element work. The characteristic feature of the hexagonal weave is 
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Figure 14.—Distribution of lattice-type basketwork in South America. (After 
Nordenski6ld, 1924 a, map 27.) 


the passage of weaving elements in three directions: horizontally, 
obliquely upward to right, and obliquely upward to left. Analysis of 
methods used by the Cayapa is given by Barrett (1925, pp. 207-216) 
and distribution of lattice-type basketry by Nordenskidld (1924 a, 
vol. 3, map 27). (Fig. 14.) 

Coiled basketry.—Basketry depending for its form on a coil of 
fibers sewn in place as it spirals from bottom to top is characteristic 
of tribes in the far south and on the west coast: the Ona, Yahgan, 
Alacaluf, and Araucanians. The technique is reported from the 
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Chocé and Cuna, but it is seldom used, and from the Pancarurii, 
Apinayé, and Mataco. The latter group may have acquired it from 
Mestizo neighbors. References are made also to the Surinam hat in 
half-hitch coil illustrated by De Goeje (1906, vol. 22, pl. 9, fig. 18). 
The Quechua and Aymara also make coiled baskets. Unlike standard 
methods, the Aymara form their bowl-shaped containers over a foun- 
dation made of a series of radiating splints to the interior surface 
of which the coils are sewn. Some coiled baskets have come from 
excavations on the Peruvian coast and in the Atacamefio area. 

The greatest development in coiling is among tribes of Tierra del 
Fuego and up the Chile coast. The sewing technique employed is the 
half-hitch done over a foundation, a type called Fuegian or half- 
hitch coil (Lothrop, 1928, figs. 59, 61, 65). Work is begun in the 
usual manner with foundation materials of grass stems shaped to 
form a small disk. At the turning point from bottom to side, the 
disk is suspended bottom up by a cord from a support. From this 
point on to the finishing coil, the weaver’s two hands are free to sew 
and coil. The only essential tool is a small wooden or bone awl for 
piercing. 

The Yahgan have four types of coiled work: the first two are based 
on half-hitches over a foundation, the third is a half-hitch without 
foundation, and the fourth is a wrapped or knotted half-hitch em- 
ployed in constructing dip nets. Open-mesh, coiled baskets made by 
these people vary in size, shape, and use. Two baskets have round 
bottoms, one of them a bucket-shape, about 7 or 8 inches in diameter. 
Both kinds have handles of thong or plaited grasses. These are 
typical Yahgan baskets, and, as the Southern Ona names for theirs 
are similar to the Yahgan names, it is probable that the former were 
borrowers. An “ordinary large mesh basket” (Cooper, 1917, p. 189) 
attached to the end of a harpoon handle becomes a dip net. 


BASKETRY COLORS 


Many ordinary baskets are woven in natural colors, but there are 
three general methods of bringing contrasting colors into the pat- 
terning: (1) By using elements whose colored surface and reverse 
sides differ. Chocd, Tule, and Cayapa weavers manipulated elements 
to produce mats or baskets with all light or all dark surfaces, or com- 
bination of dark and light. (2) By using elements of different nat- 
ural color (Paresst-Cabishi, in Schmidt, M., 1913-14, figs. 67-69). 
Guiana and Arawak weavers choose contrasting warps and wefts; the 
Caingang leave the outer green skin on bamboo splints. By turning 
the individual elements, the basket exterior shows alternate bands of 
green and white. (3) By dyeing one series of weaving elements. 
Black is most often mentioned (Chocd, Tule, northwestern Amazonian 
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tribes, Wapishana, Puris River Indians, upper Xingi tribes, South- 
ern Ge, Guarani). The Wapishana scrape and bleach some strips for 
stronger contrast with black-dyed elements. 

Red dye is made from achiote by the Cayapa and the Rio Negro 
and Central American tribes. The Cayapa stain their hoja blanca with 
red by rubbing achiote, the coloring matter, on the stem. Colored 
strips are occasionally used for geometric designs in trinket baskets 
and fans. 

Basket materials gathered in the fall by Fuegian tribes are red 
from the first frosts; the color fades in a few weeks. The Chocdéd 
employ cauto, the pigment of Genipa americana, for jet black dye; 
the Northwestern Ge make yellow paint for surface decorations. 


DIVISION OF LABOR 


Some writers state specifically whether the men or the women of 
a tribe make household basketry and mats; other writers report that 
in certain tribes the craft belongs exclusively to neither sex. In the 
Guiana area both men and women make baskets, but some objects 
usually made by women in one district may be made by men in another 
(Roth, W. E., 1924, pp. 690-691). Also, craftsmen of both sexes may 
weave in the same tribe (southeastern Panama tribes). 

Among northwest Amazon tribes women are the chief basket 
makers, but men help and occasionally weave by themselves. (Cf. 
Koch-Griinberg, 1909-10, vol. 1, fig. 138, a,b). In Jamaica straw hats 
are the workmanship of women and girls, but when outdoor work fails 
or the weather is bad, men take a hand. Among northern and south- 
ern Peruvian tribes both men and women plait hats. Women are 
the chief or the only basket and mat makers among Jivaro, Cayapa, 
Yaruro, Motilones, Huanyam, Bororo, and Yahgan. 

Nordenskidld (1924 b, p. 245) asserts that in most Indian tribes 
basketry is plaited by men. More tribes in which basketry is a 
masculine craft are mentioned, but in some of them women weave small 
containers for personal belongings (Macushi, Cashinawa), or make 
provisional burden baskets (Apinayé), or baskets of special shapes, 
such as the Sherente oval basket (Nimuendaji, 1942, pl. 1, A). It 
may be assumed that wherever provisional burden baskets are con- 
structed men know how to plait them from various palm leaves. Hat 
making and the making of basketry frames for feather headdresses 
appear to be predominantly in masculine hands among Jévaro, Rio 
Negro tribes, Chiguito, Rio Chapré tribes, and Chané. Basketry 
is specifically referred to as one of man’s tasks for [sland Carib, 
Arawak, Carib, Acawai, Warrau, Wapishana, Tariana, Rio Xingi- 
Madeira tribes, Vambicuara, Guaté, Chimane, and Northwestern and 
Central Ge. Men excel as basket makers among British Guiana 
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tribes; in some they always weave the cassava squeezers and fire fans. 
Macushé men make their own fine shoulder baskets for small posses- 
sions; Caingang men make waxlined containers for liquids as they 
are needed. Henry (1941, p. 170) writes that they meet in groups, 
laughing and comparing handwork, while they make large burden 
baskets just before going out to collect pine nuts. 


BASKETRY LACKING 


Basket weaving is unknown or not practiced in some South Amer- 
ican areas. The Camakan do not weave, nor do tribes on the upper 
Xingt or in the Chaco, except those marginal tribes (Cadwveo) in 
contact with basket-making neighbors. Basketry is unknown to the 
Tehuelche, Puelche, and Chono. Some of these peoples live in regions 
lacking suitable fibers for basketry; some use netted objects in place 
of baskets. A few tribes plait only provisional palm-leaf baskets 
(Striond), or make headdresses requiring slight knowledge of tech- 
niques (Botocudo), or use basic manipulations only in traps and fish- 
ing gear. 

Abundant basketry material from Peruvian sites is retrievable. 
Museum collections are small as yet, and no intensive studies have been 
made. Ancient basket makers appear to have been satisfied with ex- 
pertly woven and sewn objects made for use. Most decoration con- 
sists of simple geometric units in one or two colors. Native styles and 
tastes were expressed not in basketry but in cloth through extra- 
ordinary combinations of techniques and colors. 

There is no mention of Chzbcha basketry; but the few mixed de- 
scendents of the ancient Hwarpe still weave beautiful baskets, thus 
confirming historical references to their craftsmanship. 


HOUSEHOLD BASKETRY 


Carrying baskets.—Baskets for packing in loads of fruits, heavy 
roots, and firewood, and for transporting utensils and household goods 
are in common use among many South American tribes. Some bas- 
kets are provisional contrivances (7Z'upi-Cawahib rucksack) made by 
ingeniously knotting two green palm leaves together. As soon as the 
leaves become dry, the burden basket is worthless. Such rough con- 
tainers may be strong enough for carrying large objects or an animal. 
Cayapa temporary baskets are pouch-shaped; northwest Amazon 
tribes find many uses for a deep square basket reinforced with two 
foundation rods. The whole thing is constructed in 5 minutes and 
discarded at the end of the trip. Sturdy baskets of this general type 
made by braiding together the leaflets of a single palm leaf are reported 
from northeast Amazon tribes and the Bacatri (Schmidt, M. 1905, 
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fig. 174), Mojo, Chimane, etc. (P1.20.) Nordenskidld (1920, 2: 169) 
lists the tribes who do and those who do not construct temporary pack 
baskets. The latter group include the Choroti, Ashluslay, Toba, 
Papiete, Mataco, Quechua, and Aymara. 

Most burden baskets are woven with concern for durability. Two 
main types are constructed: large bowl-shaped or cylindrical baskets 
with tumplines (Koch-Griinberg, 1909-10, vol. 1, fig. 24) and baskets 
with frames, the “knapsacks” (Roth, W. E., 1924, pl. 107). (Pls. 22, 
23). The first type, widely distributed, is used by both sexes. 

Shapes, sizes, materials, and construction techniques vary from one 
tribe to another. Some cylindrical baskets flare outward (Cayapa) ; 
some are straight-sided (Jévaro); West Indian Carib make large 
pyramidal shapes; one Jacaré form is square. Manioc carrying bas- 
kets of northwest Amazonian tribes measure approximately 20 inches 
each way. Characteristic features are the square bases, straight walls, 
circular rims, and checker or twined weaves. Many large baskets 
are loosely woven in checker or open hexagonal weave to lighten 
weight (Arawak, Warrau, Tucano, Cashinawa, Omagua, Cocoma, 
Paressi, Mojo, Chapacurans). Coroado carrying baskets are about 
30 inches long, the depth also of the Jévaro basket. A narrow basket 
used by Northern Cayapo for transporting crops is only 10 inches 
high; they have also a bowl-shaped type with tumpline; Araucanian 
carrying baskets are similar (Latcham, 1909, pl. 35). Simple bas- 
kets for transporting goods are mentioned for the Cuna, Witoto, 
Chiquito, Chimane, Aweicoma, Shokleng, and Caraja. Abipén moth- 
ers carry babies in wicker baskets on their shoulders when they 
travel; the Zude make an oblong burden basket designed to carry a bar 
of prepared cacao. 

Totally different in construction from all these is the coiled bucket- 
shaped carrying basket with plaited handle (fig. 15), which is standard 
equipment for the Alacaluf canoe (Mason, O. T., 1896, fig. 181). 

No one term adequately describes the “knapsack” carrying baskets 
with wooden frames (Chervin, 1907-08, fig. 50; Roth, W. E., 1924, pl. 
118). (PI. 23.) Some are slipper-shaped. They are usually longer 
and more strongly built than the ordinary packing basket. The rec- 
tangular form is characterized by open top and outer side. Reinforce- 
ment consists of a frame of rods with the two side members project- 
ing below the basketry to serve as legs. The contents of the loaded 
basket are kept in place by cords lacing across the open side. Mats 
and covers woven to size and shape give added protection. The knap- 
sack is supported on the carrier’s back by a tumpline. It is the 
principal carrying device in the Guiana area; and is also in use among 
upper Xingt tribes in British Honduras and Guatemala. The Bacairi 
knapsack has a framework of wicker hoops, an elliptical one at the 
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bottom, longer ones lashed together forming back and two sides. 
Each oval opening is filled in with interlacing bark strips. The dis- 
tribution of knapsack types (fig.16) is plotted by Nordenskidld (1924 
a, vol. 8, map 21, p. 174). 

Of undoubted post-Columbian origin are large pannier market 
baskets suspended across the backs of donkeys (Jamaica). 

Food-storage baskets.—Every tribe must have storage containers 
for provisions. Guiana Indians make special baskets for farina. They 
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Fieure 15.—Carrying basket from Straits of Magellan. Coiled in half-hitch or 
buttonhole stitch. (After Mason, O. T., 1896, fig. 181.) 


are small truncated cones lined with leaves, according to accepted 
methods, in order to prevent flour from sifting through. More leaves 
covering the top are firmly held with interlaced splints. Openwork 
wicker baskets with rounded bottoms (Im Thurn, 1883, p. 280), fre- 
quently mounted on legs, are used in the same area for storing food- 
stuffs. Large containers in open hexagonal weave for lightness are 
much in evidence among northwest Amazon tribes. The Vambicuara 
make low square palm-leaf baskets for manioc and maize flours; the 
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FicurE 16.—Distribution of the carrying basket (Guarayu type in South America. 
(After Nordenskiéld, 1924 a, map 21.) 


Sirioné, who weave only simple basket types, make palm-leaf con- 
tainers for their harvests; and the Carajé make a square basket espe- 
cially for tobacco. The Tapirapé storage baskets for manioc or corn 
flour have a squarish base and narrow round top. Storage baskets 
are frequently hung up under the eaves or from the house rafters: an 
ordinary cylindrical basket (Cayapé) has a woven handle for this 


purpose. Food utensils and calabashes are stored by Mosquito and 
Sumo in round withe baskets. 
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Several tribes make small watertight containers for liquids (Awez- 
coma, Shokleng, Caingang, Guayakit). The general method is to coat 
the weaving elements with wax or to apply a coat to the finished 
basket. Caingang workmanship is carefully done. Shapes are similar 
but sizes differ from receptacles holding a cup of water or honey to 
others holding a gallon. 

Alacaluf rush storage baskets are coiled or sewn. (See Lothrop 
1928, fig. 81.) 

Cassava squeezers and sieves.—Manioc roots in being transformed 
to flour are peeled, grated, and squeezed to express the poisonous juice; 
the substance remaining is dried, pounded, and sifted. Most of the 
equipment is basketry. Cassava presses and sieves are essentials in 
the household equipment of some tribes from the upper Rio Negro 
across to the Guianas and south to the Chiriguano (Nordenskidld, 
1924 a, vol. 8, map 17). (Fig. 17.) All descriptions of presses are 
similar in basic details. The cylindrical form is closely twill-woven 
of fine splints; the tube measures from 5 to 8 feet by 5 to 7 inches in 
diameter (Wapishana, Waiwai, Macushi, etc.) , to 7 to 10 feet by about 
6 inches in diameter (Bora, etc.). The extended weaving at both ends 
of the tube forms loops. The top loop, so constructed as to leave an 
opening at one side, permits suspending the press from a support; the 
bottom loop, beyond the closed end, permits passage through it of a 
lever or bar. Application of pressure sometimes by one or two women 
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Fiaure 17.—Distribution of sieves and strainers in mat form. (After Norden- 
skidld, 1924 a, map 17.) 
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sitting on the bar, elongates the compactly filled cylinder, reduces its 
diameter and expresses the juice (Koch-Griinberg, 1909-10, vol. 2, fig. 
123, ¢). 

Among northwest Amazon tribes the cassava press is a long mat 
of plaited bark fiber about 10 inches wide, which is wound spirally 
around the mass of grated manioc and twisted (Whiffen, 1915, p. 99). 
(Pl. 18.) Uaupés River Indians spread grated manioc over a tray 
supported from a tripod and force out the juice by hand pressure. 
(Cf. Koch-Griinberg, 1909-10, vol. 1, fig. 25.) (Pl. 18.) 

Sifters, in use among many tribes, remove hard particles from 
lumpy dry manioc meal. Forms are generally square with low rims 
raised by tying on small sticks. These extend beyond the corners and 
support the sieve on the woman’s lap. She steadies the frame by brac- 
ing her out-stretched feet against the distal end. W. E. Roth (1924, 
pls. 71, 72) illustrates several Guiana sifters in wicker, twilling, and 
open weaves (pl. 23). Finely woven disks and square sieves are re- 
ported from tribes on the upper Xingt, Bacairi and Tupi-Cawahib. 
Nordenskiéld (1924 b, pl. 23, 2) comments on not seeing much basketry 
among tribes of Eastern Boliva but speaks with admiration of the 
beautifully patterned CAimane sieves. The Chiriqguano, Chané, etc., 
use round basketry sifters for corn. They are also reported for the 
Mojo, Huanyam, Bauré, Paresst (Schmidt, M., 1918-14, figs. 65, 66), 
Chapacurans, and Guayaki. 

Yuracare strainers are bowl-shaped (Nordenskidld, 1924 a, vol. 3, 
p. 129). The Carib have basket strainers for drinks; Chorott and 
Ashluslay have special small strainers for honey. 

Tray types.—Trays are shallow basketry forms with rims, and are 
frequently so closely woven that they can be used to hold cassava flour. 
Their many uses include holding bread, foodstuffs, or raw cotton in 
one of its preparatory stages. Hanging trays keep their contents out 
of reach of dogs or ants. The Afosguito and Sumo suspend over the 
fire the flat withe baskets to hold wooden spoons and stirring sticks. 
Guiana trays are rectangular, oval, or round, and frequently pat- 
terned with geometric motifs developing out of twilling techniques 
(Farabee, 1924, pl. 23, a). Edge finishes are varied. W. E. Roth 
(1924, p. 318 ff; see pl. 22) describes straight vertical rims built up by 
plaiting strands of foundation elements and other strengthened rims 
dependent upon the introduction of supporting rods. Occasionally, 
short legs are attached to the corners of a rectangular tray turned 
upside down to serve as a table (West Indies Carib). Forms inter- 
preted as tray types are mentioned for the Cuna, northwest Amazon 
tribes, Mojo, and Aymara. The latter’s shallow wicker trays may be 
of Spanish introduction. 
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Special household baskets.—Among special baskets connected with 
food getting, preparation, and serving are the following: Wicker 
stands for pots (Aiar{ River tribes) ; woven rings for calabash stands 
(Cayapa) ; for water jars (Koch-Griinberg, 1909-10, vol. 1, figs. 14-15; 
this vol., pl. 18) ; bottle-necked baskets for farina flour, and hourglass- 
shaped containers (Guianas) ; small tubular baskets for storing chili 
peppers while drying (northwest Amazon tribes) ; bottle-shaped bas- 
kets (Caraja) ; receptacles for edible ants (Resigero) ; small water- 
proofed baskets to serve as cups, dishes (Huarpe, Aweicoma), and 
spoons (Mojo); and forms imitating pottery vessels (Chiriguano). 
A small Cuna basket described in the 17th century was said to have 
been woven so closely as not to require waterproofing. Scoop baskets 


Ficure 18.—Diagram of an ité-leaf scoop basket of the Guianas. (After Roth, 
W. E., 1924, fig. 194.) 


and trays for handing food to guests are woven in the Guianas. W. E. 
Roth (1924, fig. 194, pl. 121) illustrates the method of manipulating 
palm leaves to form sturdy containers with reinforced edges (fig. 18; 
pl. 22). 

Fans.—Basketry fans are woven by tribes from Ecuador to the 
Guianas and from Central America south to include some Guarani. 
Occasionally, fans are used for personal comfort (Cayapa) ; however, 
W. E. Roth (1924, p. 291) mentions the Arawak belief that a woman 
would lose flesh were she to use one on herself; the greater number are 
used to fan fires. Besides this use, some Guiana tribes use the fan to 
smooth, level, and turn over the cassava cake on the griddle. 

Shapes of fan blades vary, depending somewhat upon the form of 
materials but more upon techniques of construction. Square-blade 
fans with handles projecting from one corner are the only Cayapa 
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type; they are found also on the lower Amazon and upper Xingu 
together with triangular fans. The rectangular blade is character- 
istic of Panamanian and Carib tribes and Puri-Coroado, the shovel- 
shaped fan is Arawak, and the heart-shaped fan is typical of tribes on 
the Caiari-Uaupés River (Koch-Grinberg, 1909-10, vol. 1, fig. 126). 

Almost the only fan materials are palm leaves, the fronds plaited, 
the midrib included (Schmidt, M., 1913-14, figs. 30, 63, 64) ; the Bacatra 
make some grass fans. Z'upi-Cawahib often adorn their fans with 
feathers; usually decoration is structural as in other basketry, solely 
the result of technique. 


BASKETRY FISHING GEAR 


Equipment especially constructed of basketry materials and by 
basketry techniques or modifications of ordinary household shapes, 
such as the sieve and tray, are used for catching fish. Sizes vary from 
fence-weirs across streams to small dip nets. Many tribes set conical 
wicker-woven creels in the weirs (Guiana Indians, Guarayu, Huan- 
yam) or dams (Guarayt, Pauserna, Chiquito, Mojo). The Central 
Arawak (Wapishana, etc.,) weave funnel-shaped basketry traps from 
6 to 8 feet long and about a foot across the mouth, also smaller traps 
consisting of one funnel inside another, and spring traps attached to 
poles. 

The Cayuvava and other Indians (Nordenskidld, 1924 a, vol. 3, 
p. 90) have a strongly made basket form resembling a lampshade, 
which is useful for catching fish in very shallow water or mud. The 
basket is thrown down over the fish, which are then taken out through 
the top opening. W. E. Roth (1924, pl. 49, c) shows a specimen from 
the upper Rio Negro. Large trays are also woven for the fisherman. 
The Chiquito, Mojo, and Guarayi among others, catch eels with bas- 
kets of ordinary shapes. Guarayi men hold a large oval basket at an 
angle to the stream bed; assistants beat the water with poles to frighten 
the eels toward the basket. The Arawak and Guarayu catch small fish 
on sievelike trays, by submerging the trays under the aqueous plants, 
then bringing them up suddenly. 

Conical-shaped baskets are landing nets (Carib, Arawak), and 
larger baskets made for other uses may be attached to harpoon handles 
and used as landing nets. Basketry dip nets for taking small fish are 
also reported (Yahgan, Ona). Rushes, bark, and split twigs are 
worked into crude forms. 

Live insect bait is kept in bottle-shaped baskets (Cayapa). 


BASKETRY OBJECTS FOR PERSONAL USE 


Covered and telescoping baskets.—The classic example of a cov- 
ered basket is the oblong twilled container with hinged lid commonly 
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used in ancient Peri to hold a woman’s weaving, spinning, sewing ma- 
terials, and her small tools and spindles (Mason, O. T., 1904, pl. 243). 

Double or telescope baskets consisting of two deep trays, one for 
body and one for cover, are woven in a variety of forms and sizes with 
notable success over a wide area (Nordenskidld, 1920, vol. 2, map 14). 
(Fig. 19.) Some of the tribes on Nordenskiéld’s map are the Chiri- 
guano, Guayana, Carajaé. More or less flexible hampers with over- 
lapping lids may be furnished with handles (Jamaica). This favorite 
style comes in round or squarish forms and in different heights and 
degrees of sturdiness. The Taino and West Indian Carib make 
double-walled baskets and place a lining of leaves between the walls 
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Figure 19.—Distribution of baskets with lids. The type on the Peruvian Coast 
had a lid which is opened like an ordinary modern cigar box. (After Norden- 
ski6ld, 1920, map 14.) 


to insure against moisture. Telescoping envelopes are reported from 
the Cuna. Cayapa hampers are described in detail by Barrett (1925, 
pp. 202-207), who calls the form perhaps the most useful of all those 
made. As storage containers for clothing and valuables they may be 
drawn up to the rafters; used as traveling bags, they hold a man’s 
mosquito canopy, clothing, face paint, extra finery, and jewelry. TJwle 
baskets of this type are small pack baskets which are carried; they are 
much prized by the women. Characteristic features of telescoping 
baskets made in the Guianas are the close checker, twill, and wicker 
weaves and the striking geometrical patterns, especially those devel- 
oped through manipulation of twilling techniques (Roth, W. E., 1924, 
figs. 167-184). (Figs. 20, 21.) 
738931—49——-8 
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FiaurE 20.—Decorative basket weaves of the Guianas. Hourglass pegall side- 


panel patterns representing the wild nutmeg, indicated by its main (@) and 
secondary (0) branches. (After Roth, W. E., 1924, fig. 168.) 
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Figure 21.—Decorative basket weaves of the et Hourglass pegall side- 
panel patterns. a, Main; b, dog. (After Roth, W. E., 1924, fig. 178.) 


The Jivaro make very strong baskets of split rattans. Body and 
cover are each composed of two separately woven baskets rendered 
rainproof by interlining the space between them with tough palm 
leaves. Each pair of baskets is then sewn together around the upper 
edges, and the cover basket is hinged to the container proper. Any- 
thing and everything may be packed in this type. 
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Containers for small belongings and trinkets——Among baskets 
woven for special purposes are those in which raw cotton in various 
stages of preparation is stored (Farabee, 1918, pl. 27, c-f) and in 
which spindles, balls of yarn, and sewing supplies are kept. Work- 
baskets are woven by the P2ro, by tribes in the Guianas, and on the 
Amazon. The Piro and Waiwai make several baskets connected with 
cotton preparation. One form holds unginned raw stock. The rough 
framework is thickly lined with palm leaves; near the top is left a 
hole just large enough for the hand. Such baskets are hung near the 
roof to keep their contents dry. Ginned cotton is stored in small bowl- 
shaped baskets; spindles and yarn are kept in larger circular or square 
baskets. The Huarpe make beautiful workbaskets decorated with 
woolen tufts dyed different colors. The Cayapa store spindles in long 
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FIGurRE 22.—Bauré basket. Used are women to keep spindles in (1 actual size). 
(After Nordenskiéld, 1924 a, fig. 51.) 


tubular baskets, and the Caraja weave boat-shaped baskets of beautiful 
workmanship; both types are made to be suspended. Among the most 
distinctive containers are those in which Bauré and Mojo women store 
spindles. The shape is roughly like a wooden shoe with a cord handle 
across the instep by which to hang it up. Some (Nordenskiéld, 1924 a, 
vol. 3, fig. 51) are twill-woven in an all-over block pattern (fig. 22). 

Men and women of certain districts make or may even procure, 
from other tribes, baskets for personal belongings. Trinkets are 
carried by Wapishana and Waiwai women in long pocket-shaped open 
baskets with narrow mouths. Cashinawa women weave small recep- 
tacles of bark strips; the Northwestern Ge make specially constructed 
twill-woven receptacles. There is some question as to the aboriginality 
of splint-ware trinket baskets made by the Aymara. 

The finest craftsmanship in some tribes appears to have been ex- 
pended upon trinket baskets worn by men. A Jévaro man carries 
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small possessions in a rectangular bag with a flap cover, suspended by 
a shoulder strap; the Caraja weave beautiful hand and shoulder bags, 
many of them flexible. Baskets carried by men in some parts of the 
Guianas (Farabee, 1918, pl. 26) are generally square or rectangular 
forms of the so-called telescope variety; they are distinguished from 
other forms by a lid which fits down over the top of the basket proper. 
Guiana weavers make each part of shoulder bags double with a mois- 
ture-proof interlining of leaves. The West Indian Carib attach their 
small rectangular trinket baskets by cords to canoe gunwales in case 
the craft should overturn. The Watwaz, experts in making telescope 
baskets, pass the suspension cord underneath the basket base and 
thread it through the sides of the lid so that the lid may be moved up 
and down freely. Watwaz weavers often develop elaborate geometric 
patterns in twill techniques, using dark and light strands of material 
for emphasis (Farabee, 1924, pl. 34). Guiana trinket baskets may be 
decorated with loose strings of thick white cotton, knots, and tufts of 
colored feathers. 

Storing of feathers used in decorative work and ornament making 
and feather-decorated objects is a special concern among some tribes. 
Jivaro and Carajaé men have baskets for larger pieces of finery; these 
they hang up on houseposts or suspend from the ridge pole. For 
feather ornaments the Carajd also make long telescope-type containers, 
and the Guayaki plait flexible pouches. Nordenskiéld (1924 a, vol. 3, 
fig. 52) pictures the conical basket specially constructed for feathers 
by Guarayu (Chama). (Fig. 23.) Long cane splints held together 
with spaced twining elements make a foundation which is always 
covered with bark cloth. The Z’ucano weave an oblong wicker storage 
basket which they suspend in the community house. Communal treas- 
ures and regalia for great feasts, bracelets, necklaces, bone girdles, and 
feather ornaments are placed in this basket, which can be drawn up to 
the roof. 

“Cover basketry” is the term employed (Roth, W. E., 1924, p. 372) 
to denote plaitwork built around certain objects. Under this classifi- 
cation come emptied ecalabashes used as floats for baited fishing lines 
(Warrau) , large jars covered with open basketry (ibid., pl. 21; Koch- 
Griinberg, 1909-10, vol. 1, fig. 26; see pl. 22), the central two-part 
“bars” between which palm splinters are clamped to form combs 
(Uaupés River, Rio Negro, and Guiana tribes; see Whiffen, 1915, pl. 
14; Krause, 1911, pl. 21, 7), blowpipes and clubs (Macushi, Arecuna, 
etc.), spear shafts beautifully decorated with black and white cane- 
work (Carajd) , bows covered with basketry sheaths (Z’upinamba), and 
handles of clubs. (See Nimuendaji, 1939, fig. 28, for the Apinayé.) 

Hats, headdresses, and accessories.—Nordenskiéld (1930 a, 8: 79) 
asserts that hats are first and foremost ornamental, and are known only 
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FiaurE 23.—Chama conical basket. Used to keep feathers in (4% actual size). 
(After Nordenski6ld, 1924 a, fig. 52.) 


among those tribes influenced to some degree by contacts with White 
civilization. Plaited eyeshades are worn by the Carajaé (Krause, 1911, 
figs. 33, 34; see fig. 24) and also openwork hats. “Panama” type straws 
made by the Mojo and Churapa after methods presumably learned 
from the Spaniards, feather-banded straw hats with conical crowns 
plaited by the Motilones, straw hats of the Caingudé (Outes and Bruch, 
1910, fig. 79 ; see pl. 19), and hats of the Bogotd appear to be imitations 
in form and construction. Other forms are the peaked palm-leaf hats 
(Warraw), and hats of grass straw woven after the style of Panamas 

(Chiquitos, Chiriguano, and Chané). 

The Pdez and Moguex make hats by coiling rush or straw and by 

sewing braid. This last, more common method is followed also by the 
Lenca. Leaves of the sugar palm are cut into strips and braided. 
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The industry centering around the weaving of the so-called Panama 
hat thrives among the Patuso in Colombia, in Northern Peri, in Ecua- 
dor, and to lesser extent in Central American countries and Jamaica. 
All grades are made from palm. Weaving the ordinary hat requires 
2 to 3 days; finer ones require 10 to 15 days; prices range from 50 cents 
to $100. 

Especially in the northern part of the continent are there tribes 
who weave basketry bases or light supporting frames for colored 
feathers. Some Guiana foundations are like broad, flat rings up to 
3 inches wide; others (Bacairi, etc.), are straight-walled coronets 
(Roth, W. E., 1924, pl. 187; Koch-Griinberg, 1909-10, vol. 1, figs. 43, 44; 
Nordenskidld, 1924 b, frontispiece; Schmidt, M., 1905, figs. 269-272). 
(Pls. 18, 21.) Among Yamamadi men feather crowns are worn on 
feast days, among /ivaro they are part of dance regalia, and among 
Mojo they have ceremonial significance. The ring or brim-type of 
headdress (Rio Negro tribes of Uaupés district and the Arawak and 
Warrau) consists of a pair of woven circlets with feathers inserted 
between their outer edges. (Cf. Koch-Griinberg, 1909-10, vol. 1, figs. 
170, 226.) The coronet type (Wapishana, Macushi, etc., and Chaco 
tribes), has applied to it a cotton band to which feathers have been 
affixed. The Bauré, Mojo, Chiquito, and Carajé have huge feather 
ornaments mounted on basket frames (Schmidt, M., 1913-14, figs. 31, 
82; Nordenskidld, 1924 a, vol. 3, fig. 33). The Mojo make the largest 


Fiaure 24.—Caraja eye shade made of palm leaves. (After Krause, 1911, figs. 33 
and 34.) 
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ornamental headdresses in South America. Added to their principal 
feature, the arrangement of feathers, are rows of silver tubes. 

Much less ambitious headgear is reported from two other areas: 
Cayapo maidens wear narrow fillets of reed to which they bind 
feathers, and the Botocudo contrive simple headdresses of palm leaves, 
their only basket-making effort. 

Among basketry costume accessories are hollow cylinder belts 
(Patamona and Macushi), collars woven of fiber and covered with — 
shells (Jévaro), and shields of strong wickerwork (Rio Negro tribes). 

Baskets for special uses.—Basketry cages are made for young 
birds and animals (Guianas), for monkeys (Yamamadz), for parrots 
(Amazonian 7'wpz), and for transporting live crabs (Cayapa). 

Basketry which has a part in ceremonial activities includes the 
following: The wasp frame constructed in the form of an animal, 
bird, or fish (A palai, Macushi). The main part measuring about 6 to 
8 inches is wickerwork; the remainder is feather-decorated (Farabee, 
1924, pl. 20). Ornaments carried in the Caingang dancer’s hand or 
stuck in the ground are partially dependent upon basketry techniques. 
Tiny plaited squares and small objects are mounted on stakes. 

Some tribes collect the bones of their dead in big, specially con- 
structed baskets ; these are either kept in the house (Moré, Cumana) or 
buried (Caingang, Bororo). The Araucanians sometimes make 
wickerwork coffins. 

MATWORK 


Matwork is important in furnishing both necessities and comforts. 
The outer walls of some houses are formed of mats (ancient Quechua 
fishing villages; Siust, Koch-Griinberg, 1909-10, vol. 1, fig. 49). The 
inner walls of matting form compartments for different families or 
screen off the bed space of the young girls (Apinayé) or the space 
where a birth is taking place (Bacairi). 

Among the Aymara and Caraja mats may be used as roofing 
(Krause, 1911, pls. 10, 7; 18, 7) ; in the Chaco they are set up to afford 
protection from the sun, or they may be woven as the principal shelter 
material of the hut. Among the Lengua, Toba, Abipén, etc., mats 
are stretched onto a framework of sticks so as to make both roof and 
side walls. When these tribes move, they take down their mats, roll 
them up, and carry them to the new location. Very early evidence of 
mats so used comes from the proto-Chimu bowl (Joyce, 1921, pl. M) 
depicting women weavers under a mat-roofed arbor. 

Mats are housefurnishing, also. They cover the bare earth of the 
hut (Pawmari, Carajd, Bororo) ; in many tribes they serve as mat- 
tresses (Krause, 1911, fig. 22; Schmidt, M., 1905, fig. 105; see fig. 25), 
as sheets of fine quality, and as covers (Canella). Some tribes weave 
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mats for hammocks. The Canella make a temporary hammock by 
interlacing the tips of buriti leaflets; the Cayapa make two mats for 
a child’s cradle: the larger is the hammock proper, the smaller, placed 
crosswise, holds its edges apart. The baby sleeps on the smaller mat. 
The Bororo mother rocks her child to sleep in a mat suspended by its 
four corners. In Mato Grosso and the upper Xingi River district 
sitting on the ground is usually avoided, and small mats are common 
possessions. Sitting mats are made and used by fastidious young girls 
(Wapishana) and by fishermen, who expect to stay on a hot river bank 
for some time (Caraja). 

As a temporary protection, stiff mats set just inside the gunwales 
of a Cayapa canoe arch upward to shield children and invalids from 
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FIcuRE 25.—Carajd girl’s woven aie mat, (After Krause, 1911, fig. 22.) 


sun; small mats serve as “wrappers” to shade the Apinayé baby in 
its mother’s carrying-girdle (Nimuendaji, 1939, fig. 28). (PI. 20.) 
Among the Sherente and EHastern Timbira the girdle itself is a mat- 
like sling plaited of palm leaves (Nimuendajii, 1942, pl. 1,5). Mats 
are specially made to cover the contents of the open knapsack (Guiana 
Indians), and long mats cover drinking troughs (Caiari-Uaupés 
River). 

In connection with food, mats are used to construct storage bins for 
grains (Aymara) ; as drying sufaces for cacao (Cayapa) ; as manioc 
presses (Bora) ; as covers for cooking pots (Siwsz, Koch-Griinberg, 
1909-10, vol. 2, fig. 148) ; as platters to serve food (Patamona, Macu- 
shi); and as strainers (Huanyam, Bauré, Bacairi, Carajd). Some 
tribes use mats where basket forms would be expectable: the upper 
Xingi tribes roll feathers up in mats and the northeast Amazon tribes 
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(Arecuna, Barima Carib, Macushi) weave mats from which to con- 
struct shoulder bags. 

Less frequently mats are used in burial of the dead (Siriond, 
Bororo) and as masks of mummies’ outfits (Canella). Rafts of the 
Mojo and Paressi are oversized mats, as were also the rectangular lug 
sails mentioned in early reports on Guiana Indians and the sails on 
modern Aymara balsas. 

Most tribes make mats for their own needs; Wztotoan tribes make - 
them for their trade with the Whites. 
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WEAVING 
By Lia M. O’Nzate 


True weaving, the interlacing of warp and weft elements at right 
angles to each other, usually with the aid of frame or loom, is Inown 
to many South American tribes. Some, however, fabricate hammocks, 
bags, etc., by plaiting, netting, twining, or other finger work; they do 
not weave, or their weaving is rudimentary. The Yaruro, northwest 
Amazon tribes, Ge peoples, Bororo, Guaté, Guayaki, Siriond, and 
tribes on the southern coast and of Tierra del Fuego are representative. 
Some tribes limit their weaving to narrow bands (Yuracare, Huanyam, 
Chacobo, Huari, etc.). 

Investigators express doubt that developed weaving was ever done 
by the Chocd, the Chibchan tribes, and the West Indian Carib; the 
Taino cottons may have been netted or otherwise fabricated. Evi- 
dence also points to the disappearance of weaving from some areas. 
What is known of Huarpe and Lenca weaving is gleaned from old 
writers, since there are no available textile specimens. The same may 
be true of the southern Guaymi in coming generations. Arawak in 
the Chaco were formerly great weavers; Omagua and Cocama wove 
cloth for barter in the mid-seventeenth century; textile impressions 
on potsherds are sole direct evidence of former Comechingén wool (?) 
weaving. 

By contrast, there is the phenomenon of development in modern 
times. Modern Quillacinga, Pasto, and Coaiquer developed weaving 
after the Conquest, using sheep’s wool in addition to cotton; Caraja 
women learned weaving in the late 18th century on a loom intro- 
duced by a white man; the Puelche did not begin their weaving until 
the 19th century. 

SPINNING 


Cotton.—Cotton was cultivated by pre-Columbian Indians, and ap- 
parently was spread to many tribes through Carib and Guarani migra- 
tions. Wild cotton was collected, ginned, and spun by the Aymara, 
Conibo, Macheguenga, Piro, Caraja, Northern Cayapo, Bororo, Pilco- 
mayo River peoples, and Zalamanca. Cultivated cotton trees bearing 
white bolls range in height from 6 feet (Zupi) to 12 feet (Mosquito 
and Swmo) and even 15 feet (Huallaga River tribes); trees from 
8 to 10 feet tall are common. Some bear continuously for 3 years, 
others from 7 to 10 years. Both white and brown cotton are culti- 
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vated (Ecuador, Perti) ; in Paraguay, yellow cotton is occasionally 
seen; among the CAzquito alternate rows of white and yellow cotton 
trees are planted. Small quantities of cotton are grown and spun 
by almost all Guiana Indians. The Avecuna are credited with teach- 
ing the Macushi; from them the Wapishana may have received their 
knowledge in recent times. Cotton bolls from planted shrubs or 
from those that come up perennially near the houses or in protected 
spots are collected in July and August, stored in leaf-lined baskets 

suspended from the rooftrees, and ginned by hand as needed. 

Cotton is also cultivated by Worthwestern Ge, Caraja, and eastern 
Bolivian tribes in some quantity; also, in the Chaco, not abundantly, 
and by Paraguayan tribes. Dobrizhoffer (1822, 2: 894-395) describes 
‘procedures among these last. Women collect ripe bolls daily and 
spread the cotton out on hides in the courtyard. If thoroughly sun 
dried, raw cotton may be safely stored for years. Women gin cotton 
in this area by passing it between close-set wooden cylinders; ordi- 
narily, Indian spinners laboriously pick out the seeds with the fingers. 
Munduruci, Piro, and Central American women beat raw cotton with 
small sticks to clean and separate the fibers; a few who came in con- 
tact with White civilization use the cotton bow, a device that reached 
South America during mission times. The cotton is fluffed by snap- 
ping the bowstring repeatedly on a layer of fibers spread out on a mat. 
Nordenskiéld’s map (1924 a, table 25; see fig. 26) shows the Caraja, 
Guato, Churapa, Guarayt, Chacobo, Guarani, and Guana as bow-using 
tribes; the Moré and Kaskiha also use the bow. The Paressé card cot- 
ton with a wooden comb. 

Preliminary preparation of cotton fibers results in the following 
forms, which can be conveniently manipulated by spinners: Soft bands 
to be wound loosely around the left wrist in a position from which 
fibers can be drawn (Arawak) ; baskets full of fluffed cotton or loose 
masses mounted on sticks thrust in the ground (Jévaro) ; small masses 
mounted on short wooden distaffs tucked under the left arm, or in the 
belt, or simply a handful held during the spinning (Quechua) ; a loose 
pile in the spinner’s lap (Mosquito and Sumo) or in the lap of some- 
one sitting close by to assist the spinner (Zwpz) ; and in a mat rolled 
into a loose cylinder. 

Spinning is the most important single preparation for weaving 
processes, since fabric quality and durability depend largely upon 
yarn. Cotton yarns are hand spun by means of spindles. These 
slender-pointed sticks range in length from 8 to 15 inches (Guiana 
Indians, Cayapa, Peruvian tribes) to 18 inches (/évaro, Mosquito). 
Generally the wood is hard (chonta palm), but the crude Vambicuara 
spindle shaft is a grass stalk. AIl spindles have whorls acting as bal- 
ance wheels to steady the whirling motion. Materials and shapes vary; 
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Fieure 26.—Distribution of the cotton-cleaning bow in South America. (After 
Nordenskiold, 1924 a, map 25.) 


diameters are from 1 and 11% to 2 inches. Most whorls are disks or 
discoidal forms; a few are rectangular (Jtonama). More common 
materials, several of which often occur in the same tribe, are wood, 
drilled pottery sherds, tortoise shell, raw or sun-dried clay forms, 
bone, stone, and rock; less frequently mentioned are calabash, coconut 
shell, wild seeds, fruit, nuts, fruit stones, and wax. Decorated whorls 
arenot common. Some wooden whorls are carved or incised (Oyana) ; 
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pottery is painted. Archeological specimens from Peruvian sites are 
usually patterned with small geometric designs. 

There are two methods of spinning. The so-called “Bacairi” 
method is done with a plain spindle shaft (Panama tribes, upper 
Xingti tribes, Aymara, Quechua) or a shaft with a notch or small slit 
at one end (Jévaro, Guaté), or with a hooked end (Guianas, Wapi- 
shara, Carib), or with a flattened ball top (Caraja, Chiriguano, 
Chané, Apinayé). Near the thickened lower end of the shaft is the - 
whorl. This type, which is held vertically, is also called the Andean 
drop spindle. It has a wide distribution, and presumably spread in 
Inca times from its mountain place of origin to Coastal communities. 
The second spinning method is the “Bororo,” also accomplished by 
means of a slender shaft with a whorl, but usually more carefully 
made than the “Bacaivi.” It is rotated while in a more or less hori- 
zontal position. 

Spinning by the older “Bororo” method is indicated by discovery 
of hundreds of beautifully formed spindles in Peruvian coastal 
graves; today it is practiced in a similar manner by tribes of eastern 
Bolivia and Ecuador. The Chimane spinner sits on the ground and 
supports her spindle between her toes and a wooden block; Zéonama 
and Yuracare women support their spindles between forked sticks and 
blocks (Nordenskiéld, 1924 b, pp. 121,191). The end of the spindle 
under the right palm is rolled on the block, giving motion to insert 
twist in the strand of fibers attached to the shorter spindle section 
below the whorl. The strand is slowly elongated by the movement 
away of the left hand. When sufficient twist has been given the 
length, it is wound on the longer section of the shaft. 

The “Bacairi” spindle is given a vigorous twirl with the fingers of 
the right hand or between the palms, then allowed to drop slowly 
to the ground, thus drawing out and twisting the strand of fibers 
attached to its upper tip. Highland spinners following this proced- 
ure make yarn while walking along the roads or going from one 
household task to another. Other spinners give motion to the spindle 
by rolling it against the thigh, then allowing it to whirl freely in 
the air as it drops (Bacairi, Guiana tribes, Western Tucanoans, 
Tupinamba). The Carib woman stands or sits on a high seat and 
holds the strand of fibers high with her left hand to permit the spindle 
to revolve freely. Yarn accumulates on the shorter section of the 
shaft, above the whorl; she subsequently transfers it to the long sec- 
tion. Women sitting at their work may twirl the spindle in a special 
small pottery bowl (Aymara), or gourd (Caribbean Lowland tribes 
of Central America, Conibo, Piro, Macheguenga, Mosquito, Sumo), 
or on a small earthen plate made for the purpose (Chané), or on a 
shell (Pauserna). The Piro and Conibo dip their fingers into ashes 
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in order to counteract perspiration. Jévaro methods require dex- 
terity. The woman sits with a basket of raw cotton at her feet. She 
plunges the sharpened slit tip of the spindle into the mass and draws 
away the spindle, simultaneously twisting it rapidly between her 
fingers. At arm’s length she reverses the twisting motion to wind 
up the length of yarn. The movements are outward and back, in 
principle the same as those of the drop method; they continue until 
the ball of yarn becomes too heavy to permit rapid twisting. 

All yarns are initially spun single-ply; to form stronger yarns it 
is necessary to combine two, three, or multiple singles. Some tribes 
make the larger yarn by twisting two or more singles together on 
the thigh (Pzro, Guiana tribes, Guaté) ; other tribes combine the balls 
on two spindles by twisting on a larger, third spindle (Guiana tribes, 
Carib, Arawak) ; the Guaymi and Wapishana use a bow drill and 
spindle combination. 

One noteworthy spinning achievement of the ancients has to do 
with doubling and redoubling single-plies an uncounted number of 
times. The /nca built suspension bridges of bark or fiber ropes spun 
to the thickness of a man’s body. Several cables bound together 
formed a foundation for the plank floor; smaller cables formed hand 
rails. Aymara bridges of the same type are in use today. 

Ropes are spun in some areas (Lenca) on wooden devices twirled in 
the hand. Two people stand at some distance from each other in an 
open space. Similar methods are used by maguey spinners in Central 
America. 

Qualities of yarn are noted by observers. Tribes whose needs in- 
clude cotton threads for binding heads to arrow shafts, garment ma- 
terials, and hammocks obviously must consider yarn sizes and 
strengths. Guiana Indians make fine threads and coarse twines; 
Jivaro fine yarns compare favorably with our sewing cottons; Yar- 
una women spinners have been famous since Mission times for their 
spun yarns. As every authority recognizes, the ancient Peruvian 
spinnners produced superlatively fine cottons. 

Cotton strands are effectively reduced to desired sizes by various 
procedures: preliminary to using the spindle, women of some Guiana 
tribes and the Carajd form a loose sliver by rolling the strand along 
the thigh; after the first spinning the yarn is respun onto a second 
spindle. The Guiana woman may rest in her hammock with one end 
of the spindle, which she turns rapidly with her fingers, placed be- 
tween her toes. Successive spinnings make yarn thinner, stronger, 
and more uniform. The amount of twist given to each spindleful 
must be carefully regulated to allow for subsequent attenuations. 
Cotton for a hammock was taken by one Zule woman to form the 
strand into a sliver about a half inch in diameter. It passed to the 
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next woman, who gave it a twist and passed it on down a line of some 
20 women each of whom drew out the strand to lessen its size and 
impart sufficient twist to stand manipulation. The strand ended by 
being “about the size of ordinary wrapping cord” (Krieger, H. W., 
1926, p. 110). Three-ply cord is occasionally made by chaining a 
single-ply yarn, then twisting the chain by spindle (Roth, W. E., 1924, 
fig. 11). 

Yarn is usually stored as balls. These balls have value as trade 
goods: tribes in the Amazonas region barter with yarns; the Arecuna 
distribute spun cotton among neighboring tribes; in former times the 
Chibcha traded one manta with the Panche for sufficient raw cotton to 
weave three. Balls of cotton serve as currency. With little money in 
the country, as in the Huayabamba River district, almost every woman 
spins cotton. Balls of coarse yarn hang from the house rafters; four 
1-pound balls represent the day’s labor of the diligent spinner. As in 
Columbus’ day, balls of cotton yarn are appropriate gifts for the guest 
(Bacairi, Mehinacu). 

Cotton is unknown on the Icana and Vaupés Rivers. Witotoan 
tribes obtain a little yarn from neighbors; the Bora use cotton but 
only for head ornaments. Cotton is neither cultivated nor spun by 
southern Cayapd, Caingang, Botocudo, and Mashacali; the Lengua 
seldom use it. Among the peoples of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego 
wool is used almost exclusively. 

Wool and hair.—Four wool-bearing animals of the camel family 
are native to South America: llama, alpaca, vicufla, and guanaco. 
(See Gilmore, Handbook, vol. 6.) Of these, the llama has proved the 
most useful in bearing burdens, and furnishing meat and coarse 
fibers for strong, rough cloth of various yellowish-brown colors. The 
Inca regulated the care of flocks and accumulations of raw wool in 
public warehouses for distribution to each family according to needs. 
Upper Marafién tribes, Aymara, Quechua, Uru-Chipaya, Chono, 
Diaguita, and some Chaco tribes, spin and weave llama wool; the 
Jivaro used it for clothing in the 16th century. Alpacas are 
small animals that thrive in mountain pastures 10,000 feet and more 
above sea level. Their whitish, brown, or almost black wool is appre- 
ciated for its length and fineness. The /nca showed pronounced liking 
for alpaca wool to judge from archeological textiles; the Aymara and 
Quechua used large quantities of it. The luxury wool of the ancients 
was vicufia, darkish yellow in color, long, curly, finer even than alpaca, 
and always at a premium because from an animal never domesticated. 
To this silky wool the Quechua occasionally added viscacha and short- 
staple bat wool. Today vicuiia is less often spun than felted for hats; 
pelts are cut up for blankets. Wool from the guanaco, also undomesti- 
cated, is used today by Patagonian tribes. The Tehuelche tease out 
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the coarse fibers with the fingers to use in felts and to spin yarn for 
ponchos. 

Sheep were introduced by the Spaniards; today sheep’s wool is a 
staple wherever warm clothing is necessary (Andean tribes, the Arau- 
canians, Abipon, Choroti, Ashluslay, Chiriguano, Chané, and other 
Chaco tribes). 

Operations preliminary to spinning wool fibers are few: sheared 
wool may be washed in cold water (Araucanians) ; or it may be spread 
out on platforms of palm leaves or bushes for rain to cleanse and sun 
to bleach (Pilcomayo River, Lengua). Usually women tease out the 
wool with their fingers or comb it with European hand cards. Wools 
are spun on drop spindles; the wooden shafts and the wooden, pottery, 
or stone whorls which give them balance are similar to corresponding 
parts of cotton spindles except for size. Prepared wool fibers are given 
one or another form: a band to wind loosely around the left wrist 
(Quechua) or arm (Araucanians) or a soft mass to mount on a wooden 
distaff stuck in the spinner’s belt (Quechua). Old manuscripts show 
the same small wooden horseshoe above a short handle to be found in 
Highland markets today. <A distaff formed of four sticks tied to make 
a standing rack is also used (Gillin, 1941, pl. 20,2). (Pl. 24.) 

Highland spinners are almost always women and children. They 
make yarn incessantly, as they walk the roads or herd flocks of sheep 
on the pampas, as they sit in the market, or wait for their men. No 
matter how heavily burdened, the woman’s two hands are usually busy 
with yarn and the falling spindle in front of her. If seated, she often 
rotates it on a small pottery plate. 

Human and other hairs are treated as textile fibers: Jévaro men 
braid the long hair stripped from their enemies’ heads, and tie the 
braid around their own waists to signify courage; the Bacairi spin the 
hair of their dead; the Bororo plait neck cords and wrist guards of 
hair taken from mourners during funeral ceremonies; the Guayaki 
make ropes of human or monkey hair sometimes mixed with palm or 
nettle fibers; and Southern Hunters use horsehair for ropes. Ona 
witch doctors sometimes make a cloak of human hair, to use in bullying 
the tribe. In the 16th century some Chono made short mantles 
from the hair of a breed of long-haired, shaggy dogs. 

Wool fibers are felted to make men’s and women’s hats (Canzpa, 
Quechua, Aymara). Specialists in the craft meet a constant demand 
for their products; piles of hats appear in the open Highland markets. 
Styles and shapes differ with localities. 

Palm fibers, grass, and barks.—Yarns, cordage of different sizes, 
and ropes are made of palm fibers: aeta (M/auritia flexuosa), tuctim 
(Astrocaryum vulgare), buriti (Mauritia vinifera, M. flecuosa). Aeta 
fibers are taken from the young leaf growing from the center of the 
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tree; they are separated from the skin, boiled, and dried in the sun 
(Wapishana, Mascusht, Tucano, etc.). Tucim fibers are taken from 
the outer covering of the long, thin pointed leaves; they are spun by the 
Yagua, Vaupés River tribes, Z’ucano, Bacairi, upper Xingi tribes, 
Northwestern and Central Ge, and Nambicuara. The buriti fiber is 
virtually unlimited in some areas; each long tonguelike leaf yields 
a band of fiber elements. Buriti fibers are spun by the Guatd, Timbira, 
Bororo, Carajé, and many hammock-making tribes. The Yarwro strip 
the inner cortex of the moriche leaf, dry it, separate it into strands, and — 
then moisten them to spin. 

The method of producing a continuous strand by thigh-spinning 
is as follows: The spinner places a small flat band of fibers across the 
right leg (Caingang men and women) or the thigh (cf. Koch- 
Griinberg, 1909-10, fig. 128) , and rolls the band downward into a single 
ply under his right palm. By combining this ply with others he makes 
cordage of required strength for nets, fishing lines, bow strings, bags, 
hammocks, etc. A procedure requiring greater dexterity results in 
two- or three-ply cords: the spinner places separate groups of loose 
fibers across the bare thigh, he rolls them downward under the right 
palm, and then on the return or upward movement of the palm, brings 
the two plies together into a single cord (Yagua, Wapishana, Chaco 
tribes). Wallace (1889, p. 342) states that Vaupés River Indians 
make string of aeta palm fibers “by twisting it on their breasts or 
thighs with great rapidity.” Some tribes spin by rolling a strand of 
loose fibers together between moistened palms (Aymara, Caraja). 

Cordage in various sizes is made by the Aymara from a kind of 
prairie grass (Festuca dissitiflora) : by Guiana Indians from ixtle 
grass (Bromelia sp.); by the Mosquito, Sumo, Wapishana, and 
Macushé from silk grass fiber (Bromelia) ; by the Lengua from fibers 
from caraguaté (Bromelia serra). Caraguaté fibers are separated 
from the outer sheath by pulling them through a loose slipknot in a 
cord. This same method is followed to free fibers from wild pine- 
apple leaves (Ananas). Sun-cured fibers are very white; Central 
American tribes and Carib use them for bowstrings and their smooth- 
est cords. Two-ply string is common; three-ply string, each ply com- 
prising three spun singles, is for ropes and durable articles. 

When the Mataco spin materials obtained from Bromeliaceae they 
sprinkle a little powdered chalk on the leg to protect the skin from 
injury. Some Chaco women spinners smear their thighs with ashes. 
Caingang women spin Ortiga brava, probably a bromeliad. 

Fibers are obtained from various barks (Panama tribes), from the 
inner bark of the mallow tree (Carajd), from the bark of a species of 
Cecropia (Mashacali), from the inner bark of the bottletree (Boto- 
cudo), from the inner bark of the embauda tree (A/acush2) , from sisal 
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hemp (modern Quillacinga, Pasto, and Coaiquer), from majagua, a 
bark, and from cactus leaves (Zalamanca and neighbors). All of 
these fibers are spun on the bare thigh. Women who wear skirts pull 
them up above the hips (Z’ucano) ; Caingang women’s “newly acquired 
modesty” makes them unwilling to lift their dresses above the knee 
(Henry, 1941, p. 171) ; they roll the strands down the leg. 

Division of labor.—Unless otherwise stated, one assumes that 
women do the spinning, particularly of cotton. Sometimes that duty 
implies (Arawak, Carib) that they also gather and prepare the fibers. 
Men’s spinning is frequently limited to cord making (northwest 
Amazon), or is undertaken because the handling of certain fibers 
requires strength: Arawak men pull out silk grass fiber, although 
women may help if other male assistance is lacking; or, women 
(Wapishana) may be responsible for spinning ordinary hammock 
twines, but men make the heavy suspension ropes. /zvaro men do all 
the spinning when they have nothing else to do; Z’'ucano and Bororo 
men make recreation of it. They bring prepared fibers to the com- 
munal center or clubhouse and work with others likewise employed. 
Both sexes spin among the Aymara, some Bolivian tribes, Vambicuara 
(thigh-spun tuctim and buriti fibers), and Lengua. 


WEAVING 


Ancient Peruvians perfected cotton and wool spinning to an amazing 
degree. On their primitive looms they produced extraordinarily fine 
textures, and in addition, they had imagination, ingenuity, and tech- 
nical proficiency to develop unknown numbers of simple and complex 
weave-variants. Designs and color harmonies exhibit a confident sense 
of proportion which never fails to arouse admiration. 

Weaving accomplishments of other South American Indians, taken 
as a whole, are less varied. The vastly superior civilization of the 
west is dimly reflected in borrowings of nearby tribes north and south, 
by some in the Chaco, and in Bolivian areas. Some Chaco Indians 
adopted the back-strap loom, slit (Kilim) tapestry technique, and the 
greater technical achievement, the warp-patterning techniques. By 
means of these last, lengthwise bands of motifs are developed; many 
warp-pattern borders are found in /nca graves. 

From any standpoint, South American looms and their few acces- 
sories are simple. Each of the common types has an accepted name: 
Peruvian, “Arawak” or Amazon, and Rio Ucayali. The principal 
weavings may for convenience be divided into three groups: (1) nar- 
row weavings, to include arm bands, tapes, fillets, garters, anklets, 
sashes, garments of apron and breechclout types; (2) wide weavings, to 
include materials for shirts, ponchos, the tipoy, blankets; (3) ham- 
mock making. Each group makes certain technical demands upon 
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weavers, and each requires some specialized equipment. Weaving ap- 
pliances without heddles for control of certain warps are, strictly 
speaking, frames, not looms, but the differentiations are not emphasized 
in this article. 

The majority of South American weavings have one feature in com- 
mon: each is individually woven to desired size. From ancient to 
Conquest times there is no evidence of cutting down a woven length, 
and even today only the Quechua, Aymara, and a few neighboring | 
tribes alter the original size of the loomed rectangle or tailor it to 
shape. 

Bands and narrow materials: looms.—The narrow fabrics woven 
on miniature looms may be technically identical with, and except for 
widths, may look like wider garment materials woven on big looms. 
Some tribes (Chacobo, Huanyam, Huari, Nambicuara, Yuracare, Ona) 
weave only bands; other tribes weave them in addition to wide fabrics 
but have special looms for bands. Warp lengths on these are relatively 
short and easily manipulated. Weaving can be done without tools if 
the warps are held at tension. Guiana Indians weave some of their 
indispensible arm and leg bands in place with only the fingers; such 
bands are from one to two inches wide. The Caraja follow the same 
practice, weaving in place broad bands which cover nearly the whole 
forearm; they also weave some bands on wooden forms. 

Warps may run vertically or horizontally. The Auetd, Guato, and 
Bororo weave wide belts on warps held taut by winding them around 
wooden stakes driven into the ground. Weft is inserted with the 
fingers, driven down with a wooden sword. For simple belts and fillets 
the Cayapa drive two pegs into a plantain stem and wind the warps 
around them. The weft is a ball of pita put from side to side of the 
web through spaces made by the fingers; these also drive down the 
weft. Elemental weaving is slow but meets the demands. 

The Peruvian type loom is very old. One proto-Chimu example 
without a heddle is shown in scenes painted on the flaring rim of a 
pottery bowl (Joyce, 1921, pp. 177-180). (PI. 25, left.) A similar 
loom from a Paracas Cavernas site is equipped with heddle (Museo 
Nacional, Lima, specimen 8465a). Highland looms of today are like 
these ancient looms in all essential features. 

The Peruvian or backstrap loom consists of two end-bars to hold 
the warp skein at tension. Shed-stick and heddle-rod with loops for 
opening sheds through which the weft passes, a slender bobbin, and 
a relatively heavy sword for battening weft are standard parts. A 
tenter for maintaining uniform fabric width and pattern sticks for 
developing design motives are accessories. The upper loom-bar is 
attached by an inverted Y-shaped rope to a house post, or the bar 
may be supported between two upright poles (/Jtvaro), or, if the loom 
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is small, the bar may be held behind the woman’s outstretched feet 
(Piro). The weaver sits within the arc of a belt attached to the ends 
of the lower bar; she regulates the tension on the warps by the move- 
ment of her body. The warp plane may be almost vertical or hori- 
zontal, depending somewhat upon available space. Usually the ad- 
justment gives the loom a slant; tools are more easily manipulated 
at an angle. Bands and narrow weavings are made on small back- 
strap looms by the Quechua, Aymara, Jivaro, and Piro; the Omagua 
and Cocama formerly wove arm and leg bands on these; east of the 
Andes only the Mataco know this loom (Nordenskiéld, 1919 a, fig. 62; 
see fig. 27) ; a Chiriguano band loom (ibid., 1920, fig. 55, 4, see fig. 28) 
with warps held at tension between a short lower bar and a ring bears 
obvious relationship; a horizontal loom also suggesting ancient High- 
land origin was used by Montafia tribes; for Swmo and other Central 
American Indians the Peruvian type loom is the earliest known. 
Araucanian horizontal looms for belts and fillets are pegged out on 
the ground; the modern Quechua and Aymara may on occasion also 
peg out looms. These latter, as did ancient weavers, develop patterns 
by manipulating warps. For aids they sometimes put an extra heddle 
arrangement on the web; to vary weft colors they employ extra 
bobbins. 

The “Arawak,” or Amazon loom, like the Peruvian, has two parallel 
bars to hold the warp skein, but these are supported horizontally by 
upright poles. Warp elements on the Peruvian loom may be wound 
around the bars or the loop ends may be lashed to the bars; the warps 
on the “Avawak” loom are always wound around the bars; the finished 
fabric forms a ring. This is the ordinary loom of Chaco weavers. 
Two woven forms come from “Avawak” looms: one is a seamless band 
of cloth, a fabric tube; the other is a four-selvaged rectangle twice 
as long as the distance between end bars. The rectangle is the result 
of carrying the warp forward and back over a cord which can be pulled 
out of the finished web, thus separating the two ends (Nordenskidld, 
1920, fig. 55, 7,3). (Fig. 29.) 

“Arawak” type looms are sometimes referred to as band looms or 
as “simple squares made of four sticks” (Nordenski6ld, 1919 a, fig. 63; 
Schmidt, M., 1913-14, fig.78). (Fig. 30; pl.26.) Theend bars of some 
miniature looms are supported horizontally by tying them to two up- 
rights which stick in the ground; thus, the web is held in vertical posi- 
tion. The weaving sword is a necessity for close-textured materials. 
“Arawak” looms are represented in weavings of widely separated peo- 
ples. The Cayapa make their more elaborate wide belts and fillets as 
rings; the Carib and Paresst-Cabishi weave circular baby slings from 
9 to 12 inches wide that pass over the mother’s right shoulder and under 
the left arm; the child sits on the loop (Schmidt, M., 1913-14, fig. 30). 
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Figure 27.—Mataco loom. (Actual length 2.21 meters [714 ft.].) The warp in 
the diagram is somewhat shortened. (After Nordenski6dld, 1919 a, fig. 62.) 


The Guayari, Mataco, and Toba weave garters, fillets, belts, and bag 
materials; the Vambicuara limit their weaving to bands and belts made 
on small rough looms. 

So far there is little evidence that the Rio Ucayali loom was known 
to the ancient Peruvians. Among modern peoples on the Andes slopes 
and down into the Amazon areas it is not only a standard weaving 
appliance, but it assumes ingenious forms in different districts. The 
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FicurRE 28.—Band loom from the Chiriguano. (44 actual size.) (After Nor- 
denskiéld, 1920, fig. 55.) 


usual Ucayali loom (J/ojo, Moré), roughly oval, is often contrived by 
bending to shape a piece of cane or liana and firmly tying the ends. 
The inner space is crossed with two parallel rods, or two cords, or one 
of each. These are the end-bars; around them goes the warp skein. 
Forms other than oval are reported from the /purind (triangular), 
from Iquitos (pear-shaped), from the Pawserna (wishbone-shaped). 
(For illustrations, see Nordenskiold, 1924 b, fig. 26, pl. 30, A). 
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Ficure 29.—Band looms of the Chaco. a, Chané, of the Rio Parapiti (1% actual 
size). b, Sketch shows how warp is set up in looms for Guarayw and other 
tribes. c, Sketch shows how warp is set up in loom figured as a. (After Nor- 
denski6dld, 1920, fig. 55.) 
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Figure 30.—Mataco 


Nordenskiéld, 1919 a, fig. 63.) 
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Nordenskiold lists the tribes using the Ucayali loom (1924 a, table 
and map 26), all of whom weave arm and leg ligatures or narrow 
bands. Techniques employed for these differ, judging by the photo- 
graphs and drawings in his references. For the Conibo and Cocama 
bands, M. Schmidt (1907, pp. 270 ff.) has clear illustrations showing a 
background of over-two under-two weaving with pattern in twining 
technique. The transverse center point indicates that twining twists 
made at the proximal end of the loom were repeated in reverse at the 
distalend. It is customary to insert small sticks to preserve these rows 
of twists until the weaving progresses to a point where each stick can be 
replaced by a line of weft. 

Huanyam (Nordenskidld, 1924 a, map 26) and Shipibo bands 
(Farabee, 1922, pl. 16; see pl. 26) appear also to have been made by 
the method shown for the Conzbo, and perhaps that on the loom from 
the Iquitos district (Roth, H. L., 1920, p. 124). 

Ordinary weaving, without a pattern in twining technique, is sug- 
gested by Ehrenreich’s drawing (1891, fig. 42) which shows an open 
length of warp (not a ring) on the /purind form of Ucayali loom and 
on the Pauserna form illustrated by Nordenskiéld, although the au- 
thors’ descriptions do not state that fact. 

The Ucayali loom from a Rio Tiquié district (Koch-Griinberg, 
1909-10, fig. 165) shows bands in process of construction. There is 
neither bobbin nor weft element visible. The set-up appears to have 
been prepared for multiple-strand plaiting (braiding). Whiffen de- 
scribes the Bora and Witoto ligatures (1915, pls. 18-20) as having “the 
appearance of a knitted or crocheted fabric.” No implement was 
necessary in what he calls “interworked and knotted . . . finger work 
only.” 

Tribes that limit their weaving efforts to bands use the Ucayali loom, 
which they adapt to two-element weaving with warps and wefts, to 
combinations of weaving and a technique from the basketry field of 
textiles (twining), and to plaiting. 

Guiana women’s seed- or bead-decorated aprons are made on small 
looms similar in construction but not in use. The apron loom is a bow 
roughly semicircular in form with one crosspiece attached to the ends 
of the withe forming it, and another as far above as the apron is long. 
How intricately these aprons may be patterned in colored beads can 
be appreciated from illustrations in several studies (Roth, W. E., 1924, 
pls. 154-157; Farabee, 1918, pls. 3, 21, 25,31). (PI. 27.) 

Garment materials: looms.—Indian costumes for men and women 
consist of rectangular weavings differing chiefly in material and pro- 
portions. They range in width from narrow breechclouts to the 
cumbersome enveloping tipoy. Despite distinguishing details wider 
weavings fall in familiar categories: kilt, wrap-around skirt, shirt or 
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tunic, mantle or shawl, poncho, blanket. For tipoy there is no satis- 
factory English equivalent; it is hke a sack open at both ends. 

Men in the Guianas and Mato Grosso area wear narrow G-strings 
between 386 and 72 inches long by 8 inches wide. Wider materials 
are woven to make unusual two-piece garments like short, tight- 
fitting bathing trunks (Cayapa), and coarse rectangular pieces about 
3 feet wide to wrap around the waist kilt-fashion and tuck in at the 
side front (Jivaro, Mapuche). 

Women wear long skirts and shorter ones referred to as loincloths 
and aprons. Most skirts are wound tightly around the hips (7 we, 
Cayapa, Jivaro, Piro, Chiquito, Mojo, Choroti, Ashluslay, etc.). Piro 
skirts are one-piece rectangles sewn to form a ring. Quechua and 
Aymara women wear as many bright-colored wool skirts as they can 
afford to buy; in some districts they are long and very full. 

The shirt worn by men (Campo, Piro) and women (Chiquito, Mojo), 
or occasionally by both in the same tribe (Machiguenga, Conibo, 
Toba), is generally a long sleeveless garment. Some Bolivian tribes 
wear sleeved tunics. The principal fibers woven in order of impor- 
tance are cotton, wool, caraguata (Choroti, Ashluslay). The ma- 
terials are coarse loose textures in many tribes; close-textured in a 
few. The Lengua wove dense materials, for warriors’ armor. The 
Machiquenga weave shirt materials in strips just twice the desired 
length, then cut on the transverse center for the two required breadths. 
The center and side seams have openings for the head and arms. 
Brides present their husbands with new shirts spun and woven of 
wild cotton. 

The characteristic dress of women in a dozen tribes (Nordenskidld, 
1920, map 7) is the tipoy, a very wide seamless ring of cotton or wool 
cloth. (Fig. 31.) Stepping within the circle the wearer either turns 
the upper portion down over the belt to make a doubled section around 
the hips, or pulls it up over her shoulders to leave the surplus fullness 
at the front in a great pouch. Chané women carry their babies in 
this pouch (Nordenskiéld, 1920, fig. 21). 

The mantle, shawl, or cloak is a universal article of costume, differ- 
ing stylistically in size, shape, and decorative features. Most shawls 
from primitive looms are squarish and rectangular; they may be 
similar to blankets for beds, and they are closely related to ponchos. 
In Andean and other cold areas men are rarely seen without ponchos; 
they are of especial value to the horseman in conserving the heat 
rising from the animal’s body. 

Most of the garments mentioned are wide weavings. The term is 
flexible since it somewhat depends upon the loom type used. Weavers 
employing the Peruvian loom must sit at the center of the lower bar, 
thus they work more efficiently if the web is under 30 inches in width. 
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Figure 31.—Distribution of the tipoy in South America. (After Nordenskidld, 
1920, map 7.) 
(Cf. Shipibo loom in Farabee, 1922, pl. 14.) Weavers working on 
horizontal or vertical looms can readily shift positions to manipulate 
tools necessary in weaving much wider cloths. Except for the Ucay- 
ali, the looms used for wide weavings are similar to those for narrow 
bands and tapes. The Aymara and Quechua use the Pertvian loom, 
securing its upper bar to a house post or lashing it between upright 
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poles (cf. Métraux, 1935, pl. 15, for the Chipaya) ; the weaver sits 
within the arc of heavy material attached to the lower bar. The 
Jivaro make fine garment materials and the Piro coarse cloths on 
the same type. To the present time this has been the only loom found 
reported from ancient graves (O’Neale, 1936). 

The two-bar horizontal loom for wide materials is lashed to pegs 
driven into the ground (Aymara) ; the warps are heddle-controlled. 
The weaver uses a long rod for bobbin, wooden weaving sword, and 
pointed bone pick for supplementary battening. Andean peoples 
weave great quantities of strong durable wool materials by methods 
which show few if any traces of influence from European contacts. 
Weaving procedure is identical with that followed on the backstrap 
loom: the weaver works from each end and fills in the remaining space. 
Wide garments, ponchos, and blankets made on horizontal looms 
are sometimes woven as two separate four-selvage lengths subsequently 
sewn together, or a double-length strip is woven, cut in two on the 
transverse center, then the side selvages joined. In the Peruvian 
Highlands the four edges are bound with narrow woven tape. Large 
horizontal looms are also in use among Shipibo and Uru-Chipaya. 

Two-bar upright looms supported by heavy side poles are comparable 
to Navajo looms, and are most widely distributed of those used for 
garment materials (Joseph, 1928, pls. 13, 16, 28). The Jnca knew 
the upright loom; today many ordinary mantles and blankets come 
from it (Cuna, Quillacinga, etc., Chimane). Jiwaro women wear 
large cotton mantles; these they wrap around the body leaving bare 
the left shoulder and pin the upper corners over the right shoulder. 
Such robes are girdled at the waist and bloused; babies are carried in 
the blouse part. 

Coarse, serviceable clothes for ponchos are woven by Araucanians. 
Warping is done by two women who sit opposite two upright poles 
and roll the ball of yarn back and forth (Joseph, 1928, pl. 26). The 
poles ultimately become the upper and lower loom bars; Araucanian 
loom bars are supported by two side bars leaning against the house. 
The lower bar is lashed at the bottom; the upper bar is wound with 
the warp length. As the weaving proceeds upward, the warp is let 
out and cloth rolled up at the bottom. There is a heddle rod with 
loops crossing the entire web. 

A blanket, belted at the waist is the Lengua man’s chief garment. 
It may measure 7 feet 6 inches by 6 feet 6 inches. For so large a 
weaving two women must manage the warping. The loom’s cross 
bars have been firmly secured in their places on the upright supports. 
The woman in front of the frame drops the ball of warp over the 
upper bar to the second woman who sits behind; she catches it, and 
passes it underneath the lower bar. The warps are placed closely 
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to cover the bars for the desired width. A single heddle rod with 
wool loops crosses the face of the web; a ball of wool serves as bobbin; 
a heavy pointed stick moves along the shed to beat down the weft to 
the working edge. 

The two-bar loom may be warped to weave a broad seamless ring 
of material, or by changing the warping procedure, for a rectangle 
twice the length of the distance between the bars (Nordenskidld, 
1920, fig. 55,3). (Fig. 29.) The “Arawak” loom for wide materials 
is found among such representative tribes as Pauserna, Paressi, Chané, 
Chiriguano, Ashluslay, ete. 

Women are the weavers among Quéllacinga, Pasto, Coaiquer, north- 
west Amazon tribes, Lengua, Mataco, and Mosquito (in the 17th 
century men wove). Men are the tribal weavers among the 
Goayiro, Arauco, Jivaro (make women’s clothing as well as their own), 
Nambicuara, and Bororo. Among the Aymara the division of labor 
is today based upon loom types: women continue to weave on back- 
strap looms; men have learned to weave on four-harness European 
treadle looms introduced by the Spaniards (Métraux, 1935, pl. 16, d) ; 
both sexes weave on the horizontal ground looms. (PI. 25, right.) 

Weaving techniques.—Examination of the weavings from almost 
every area is yet to be undertaken; detailed analyses like Barrett’s 
for the Cayapa (1925) and W. E. Roth’s for the Guianas (1924) are 
outstanding; descriptions of actual fabrics are few and scattered. 
Much native South American weaving is good although it does not call 
for superlatives. The Desano, Jivaro, and Mojo, for example, have 
reputations as skillful weavers. 

Textile analysts continue to discover variations of standard tech- 
niques and ingenious weaving tricks among ancient Peruvian cloths. 
One notable achievement was damask weaving, usually with warp 
pattern-floats. This type produces both ground material and pattern 
with a single set of warp and weft elements, no more than are required 
for the simplest over-one under-one cloth weave. Today fancy woolen 
tapes, belts, and decorative bands in larger textiles are woven in da- 
mask technique by the Aymara and the Chilean tribes. It is found also 
among the Chané, but may have been acquired recently from Quechua 
weavers. The damask stripes Nordenskiéld calls “ornamental bor- 
ders” are woven by Choroti, Ashluslay, Mataco, Mbayd, and Lengua. 
The Cayapa method of drawing up certain warp strands for pattern 
floats is described by Barrett (1925, p. 267 et seq.). The Moré and 
Huanyam insert slender sticks to raise the warps necessary to their 
patterns, and then withdraw each singly after it has opened its space 
for the weft yarn. 

The greatest number of primitive weavings are plain cloth; these 
include ordinary garments like breechclouts, kilts, and shoulder man- 
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tles. Since quality is to a very considerable degree indicated by thread 
count, it is unfortunate that virtually none has been made. Evidence 
that unexpected fineness may reward future investigators is furnished 
by the unfinished tape on a small Ucayali loom from the Iquitos area. 
The less than half-inch width has 49 warps, a count of 167 per inch. 
Much /nca plain-weave garment material is warp-face with wefts 
often invisible; modern Aymara ponchos are generally warp-face. M. 
Schmidt (1913-14, figs. 80-87) shows patterned warp-face stripes in 
Paressi-Cabishi weavings. (Fig. 32.) 


<= 


Figure 32.—Schematie weave patterns of the Paressi. (After Max Schmidt, 
1913-14, figs. 80-87.) 


Tapestry weave, identical to plain except that closely battened weft 
elements conceal the warps, yields a high weft count. Tapestries re- 
covered from Middle Period Coastal sites are occasionally so fine as to 
appear like painted cloths. Heavy Quechua and Aymara blankets in 
demand today for rugs are in interlocking tapestry technique. The 
Lengua weave blankets in techniques and patterns similar to the old 
Peruvian; only the Ashluslay weave Kilim, or slit-type, tapestry, once 
much more widely distributed. 

Brocaded cloths are not mentioned by name, but Lothrop’s descrip- 
tion (1930, p. 831) of elaborate “imbricated patterns” seems to indi- 
cate single-face brocading. If so, the Picunche make frequent use of 
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the technique in ponchos and blankets; also Huilliche, Cunco, and 
Chilote weavers. 

Pile weaving is done by the Uru-Chipaya on bags (Métraux, 1935, 
pl. 16, @), and by the Mapuche, Cunco, and Chilote on saddle blankets. 
It, too, is an ancient Peruvian technique found in ropelike objects 
of unknown use and for weaving four-sided caps (Lima area). How- 
ever, the Araucanian pile technique (fig. 33) as schematically repre- 
sented by Joseph (1928, pl. 22) is the variety known as Giordes, or 
Turkish knot, unlike Peruvian techniques. 
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FIGURE 33.—Detail of weave technique of the Araucanian chafuntuco (choapino). 
(After Claude Joseph, 1928, pl. 22.) 
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DECORATION: STRUCTURAL AND SURFACE 


Textile patterns are of two types: (1) inwoven during actual con- 
struction on the loom; and (2) applied after the material has been 
taken off the loom. The first includes plain-weave of striped and 
checked patterns, and brocaded or otherwise woven motifs. Applied 
decorations include painted and stamped patterns, embroidery, affixed 
beads, metal ornaments, etc. This classification is extended to include 
fringes and tassels. In any patterning, color plays an effective role. 

Ancient textiles from Peruvian sites comprise such variety of design 
motifs and richness of color harmonies as to discourage generaliza- 
tions. The textiles of present-day tribes are not comparable. Phrases 
most often recurring in the meager descriptions of larger weavings 
are “lengthwise stripes” and “geometric motifs.” The following char- 
acteristic garments appear to be always or generally striped: Coarse 
cotton fabrics in dull reddish browns worn as kilts and skirts by 
the Jévaro; white garment cloth with bands of brown and black of 
the Guarani; mantles worn as garments by the Colorado, cotton and 
wool rectangles worn by 7'0ba men and women; ponchos and blankets 
(sleeping) of central Chilean tribes; long wool ponchos of Aymara, 
Quechua, and Chané men. The women’s tipoys are usually striped; 
warp yarns of contrasting color make broad and narrow bands, but 
as the garment is worn, these run around the body (Nordenskidld, 
1912 a, fig. 52). 

Pattern motifs in most fabrics are in lengthwise or crosswise bands, 
usually within fields of color contrasting with the ground color 
(Métraux, 1935, pl. 17, c) ; Cayapa weavings illustrate this generaliza- 
tion (Barrett, 1925, pls. 113-115; 123-137; see figs. 34, 35). Al- 
though there is a certain generic similarity in these motifs regardless 
of their tag names, the explanation lies in the technical limitations 
of theloom. The Araucanian emphasis on step motifs (Guevara Silva, 
1929, vol. 2, pp. 264-283) appears rather to be a matter of taste (pl. 24). 

A few characteristic inwoven designs specifically mentioned are the 
following: Crosses, squares, triangles, etc., opposed in pairs, zigzags 
and checkerboard patterns, occasionally human figures, and horses 
(Araucanians) ; geometrics, chevrons, imitations of snake markings, 
and locally significant motifs (Lengua) ; stripes and squares (Afataco, 
Paressi-Cabishi) ; stepped motifs crossing the surface diagonally 
(Caingang) ; figures comparable to those in Turkish rugs (Abipén) ; 
geometric designs of the type known in ancient Diaguita pottery 
(Chilean tribes) ; diamonds, checks, zigzags, doll-like human figures, 
and llamas (Aymara and Quechua) ; and human figures (Chiriguano, 
Chané). These last two tribes did not usually pattern their large 
weavings. 
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Figure 34.—Cloth designs, human and mammal, of the Cayapa.. 
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Figure 35.—Cloth designs of the Cayapa. 
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Bottom group: Geometric forms. 
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Nordenskiéld (1930 a, p. 94 passim) points out that only the Aymara 
and Quechua were at a cultural level to make them interested in copy- 
ing design motifs seen in the Conquistadors’ textiles; that despite 
the introduction of large quantities of printed cloth, other tribes 
remained unimpressed. Ornamentation characteristic of Choroté and 
Ashluslay weavings owes something to mountain influences. 

Embroidery is rare among South American tribes; the celebrated 
needlework done by ancient Nazcans finds no reflection in modern 
times. The Quechua embroider their blouses, and Aymara women 
cover their arms from wrist to elbow with fancy half-sleeves that 
they keep in place with a tape passing around the neck. Cut, mate- 
rials, and floral designs of their basquelike waists and sleeves are 
European. Conibo and Shipibo men wear embroidered trouser mate- 
rials; the Mataco embroider their large leather bags; Cuna and Tule 
women appliqué shaped pieces of commercial figured materials to 
their long tunics, likewise made of commercial cottons. Fine work- 
manship among the last two means complete coverage with several 
layers of colored patches forming highly conventionalized animals, 
fish, snakes, human figures, and unidentifiable motifs. The applique 
technique is probably borrowed from the Whites; the ornamental style 
is Indian. In earlier times Swno men of rank wore embroidered 
shirts which hung down to the knees. 

Sewing and embroidery on cloth depend upon needles. Peruvians 
in pre-Columbian times knew the eyed needle; they made it by pierc- 
ing a sharp thorn or a slender length of copper wire. Old workbaskets 
buried with their owners frequently contain several needles 
rolled up in a small mat. Needles with eyes reached some districts 
in the Chaco from the mountain civilization. They were threaded 
with caraguata fiber and used for seaming and darning. When the 
Whites arrived, needles were a favorite article of barter. Some tribes 
(Mojo) do not yet have eyed needles; they contrive bone, wood, and 
thorn devices. The Choroti, Ashluslay, Toba, etc., hold two light 
thin pieces of wood together by winding them with very fine fibers; 
the upper end has an open slit. 

Mentions of stitchery processes are scanty, but any sewing of gar- 
ments whether of homespun (/évaro) or of commercial materials 
(Mosquito) is almost certainly in the hands of the men. /Jivaro men 
have been the tribal tailors since the introduction of needles. 

To affix feathers, shell beads, disks, and shaped metal pieces to a 
cloth surface is an ancient tradition. Shirts with ornamental bands 
and motifs in colored feather are known from pre-/nca Coastal sites 
(Means, 1931, frontispiece); sewing gold plaques to cloth was a 
favorite Znca device. Modern Chaco tribes sew colored feathers to 
cloth; Chorott and Ashluslay weave with feathers, and also decorate 
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bands with snail-shell beads. A red wool head band is the most 
valued, expensive accessory possessed by the Lengua. Some of their 
bands are decorated with small shell disks forming designs, and some 
with chin straps and side tassels. Tassels are mentioned as features 
of belts (Cayapa) and bags (Lengua). Long fringes are character- 
istic of the ponchos worn by Aymara of the Puno district, the 
Chiriqguano, and Guarayi; short fringes from the down of the Mus- 
covy duck edge cotton textiles (Aosquito, Indians of Caribbean Low- 
lands of Central America). 

Cloth painted with a stick or brush or stamped with pottery cylin- 
ders is reported from a dozen tribes (Nordenskidld, 1924 a, table 
accompanying map 29) living in the Northern Andes, their eastern 
slopes and south to the Mojo and Yuracare. The Chibeha painted 
with brushes and probably printed cloth with pottery cylinders, 
which have been found; one of their motifs was the inter-American 
step-fret. Conibo women paint the men’s shirts while they are 
stretched on the ground. Conventional treatments include heavy 
lines of black paint on dark red shirts and lines of red or black on 
white shirts; other motifs are geometric. The Jivaro and Machi- 
guenga (Farabee, 1922, pl. 2) sometimes paint their garments; the 
Omagua and Cocama formerly did. 

Painted cloths are known from the early Nazca Period on the Peru- 
vian Coast into nea times. An especially fine lot of pre-Inca cloths 
were recovered at Supe. 


COLORS, DYESTUFFS, AND DYEING TECHNIQUES 


Natural dyestuffs are plentiful in South America, and to judge by 
the unparalleled variety of colors in ancient Peruvian textiles, seem 
always to have been (O’Neale, 1937, pp. 186-152). Today, however, 
the Quechua and Aymara, once so adept at obtaining dyes from nat- 
ural sources, depend almost exclusively on aniline powders; these are 
available in all larger Highland centers. In most areas mineral and 
vegetable dyes are gradually being replaced by commercial products; 
some Indians weave with ready-dyed imported yarns (Quillacinga, 
Pasto, Coaiquer). The time element is a factor in the change: Jivaro 
women do the dyeing because, as they explain, men do not wish to be 
tied down for the considerable length of time involved in the process. 

The range of hues indicated by color names gleaned from the litera- 
ture includes red (described as vermilion, carmine, bright red, dark 
red, pink) ; yellow; orange, tans, golden brown; blue; purple (violet, 
reddish purple, lavender) ; green; black; and gray. These are in ad- 
dition to natural white and brown cottons, and the natural white, tan, 
brown, and black wools. 

Two reds are important : those from cochineal and achiote or (uruct) 
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sources. Cultivation of the cochineal insect (Coccus cactz) on its host, 
the nopal plant, for the production of dye was an invention of Indians 
of Middle America; it spread or was carried by the Spaniards south- 
ward to the Argentine Pampa. From cultivated nopal plants more 
insects could be gathered than from plants growing wild. Indians 
near Quito and in parts of Peri grew them; the CAzquito and other 
tribes gathered them from wild plants. A second widespread red dye- 
stuff is anatto, or Biwa, often mentioned as body stain and as cloth dye. 
It comes from a shrub or small tree 8 to 10 feet high (Biwva orellana) 
known by its Spanish name achiote in Pert, and by uruct in Brazil. 
The tree is cultivated near houses of Mosquito and Sumo Indians; it 
grows wild in the Peruvian Montana; it is familiar to many Indian 
tribes in tropical and subtropical South America (Colorado, Cayapa, 
Jivaro, Yamamadi, Paumari, Central Carib, Camacan). Although 
red is the usual achiote color, different Bolivian species yield black and 
green dyes. Anatto is obtained from the podlike fruit. When the 
pods burst upon ripening, each reveals grains the size of peas. The 
skin contains the coloring matter. Dry or fresh grains are pounded 
and water is added (Abipoén), or the fruit is boiled for 24 hours until 
balls of coloring matter rise to the surface of the water. Fresh achiote 
seeds yield a bright vermilion dye; older seeds yield reddish brown. 
Red dyes from sources other than cochineal and achiote are coshque 
yuyi, used by ancient Diaguita; one of the Rubiaceae (Relbunium 
hypocarpium) by the Quillacingo, Pasto, Coaiquer, and Araucanians ; 
carayuri by the Z’ucano; Brazilwood by the Tupinamba; catigua bark 
by the Caingang; and certain roots growing in marshy spots by the 
Guarani. 

Yellow dyestuffs are reputedly the most widely distributed in nature 
and the most easily adapted to textile uses. Lothrop (1930, pp. 333- 
335) gives nine different yellow, orange, and brown hues used by the 
Mapuche and Chilote. Barks and woods are the chief sources of yel- 
lows. Other dyes are made by the Abipén (from goldenrod), by the 
Tucano, Guato, and Chaco tribes (from Acacia moniliformis and 
Caesalpinia melanocarpa), and by the Guarani (from Peltophorum 
dubiuwm). Achiote for reddish brown is used by the Jivaro and lower 
Amazon tribes, fruit juices and clays by the Waiwaz, and guayacam 
seeds and flowers by the Chaco tribes. Carib tribes have words 
for orange, golden, and brown. The ancient Diaguita obtained yellow 
from molle and coffee brown from aspinnillo and mistol. 

The principal natural source of blue is indigo (Indigofera suffru- 
ticosa). Leaves from the mature plant are pounded in stone mortars 
by the Abipon, then steeped in cold water. The coloring matter set- 
tles on the bottom of the container to become the solid cake subse- 
quently ground to a powder to make the dye. The indigo plant grows 
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wild in Paraguay; tribes to the north (Chiriguano, Chané, Chiquito) 
cultivate it; Avaucanians obtain indigo by barter. Other sources for 
blue dyestuff are the fruit of the jagua palm (Quillacingo, Pasto, 
Coaiquer), a mixture of quills and alpapoca plant juices (Quechua), 
asuque (ancient Diaguita), a bark (Mapuche), and arrisaura berry 
juice (Essequibo River tribes). 

Green is less common in primitive textiles than its blue and yellow 
components, but the Mapuche have four greens (Lothrop, 1930, p. 333). 
Abipon women make dye of the bright green leaves of a shrub; they 
also combine blue and yellow dyes; Cayapa get green from a locustlike 
shrub. 

One of the world’s ancient sources of purple was a certain shellfish. 
A similar source (Purpura patula) is still available in El Salvador 
for relatively small quantities of cotton yarn; it is largely extinct in 
South America. ‘Cayapa get lavender from an ocean univalve, but 
most of the purple dye comes from the vegetable kingdom. The 
ancient Diaguita obtained violet from cardon; the Guwaté from barks, 
the Botocudo from leaves (tinta capishaba), the Arawak from fruit 
juice (Renealmia ewaltata), and the Mapuche from fruit. 

Black from natural dyes is rarely jet; rather it suggests an exceed- 
ingly dark blue, brown, green, etc. Bark is the source of Cayapa, 
Mosquito, Sumo, Guaté, and Chiquito blacks. Bark and earth used 
together make the black of some Chaco tribes; Patagonian tribes use 
earth on their wools; Genipa fruit juice (Botocudo), juice from a 
wild species of guava (Carib), and sap of Genipa (Tucano) make 
black dyes. The Conzbo have two blacks, from algarrobo and churgui. 
The ancient Diaguita got gray from white algarrobo and alamisque. 
Mapuche and Chilote grays and blacks come from shoots, leaves, 
branches, ete. 

Burial in mud for 4 or 5 days changes to black the straw-colored 
bast used for Apinayé necklaces. Burial in clay with branches of 
Phyllanthus for several days gives a good black to fabrics of the 
Quillacinga, Pasto, and Coaiquer. 

Numerous references are made to color fastness; some of it is un- 
doubtedly the result of competent methods. Raw-stock dyeing pro- 
duces the most complete saturation of the fibers. According to Cobo, 
the Znca always dyed their wool before spinning. The ordinary pro- 
cedure followed is skein dyeing; piece dyeing is less frequent among 
primitive craftsmen, but lower Amazon tribes immerse their completed 
weavings for some hours in large gourds containing anatto, and the 
Botocudo leave bast fibers for 24 hours in the purple dye liquor. 

A mordant aids in achieving clear, fast colors. Two very common 
mordants mentioned are urine (Aymara, Abipon) and alum (Abipén). 

Reserve- or resist-dyed textiles are recovered from graves of Peri, 
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Argentina, and Bolivia. The simplest form of tie-dying is done by 
pinching up a bit of the fabric and winding string tightly around it. 
After the cloth is dyed, dried, and the string removed, the protected 
portions show as squarish white spots on a colored ground. This pro- 
cedure was known to ancient Peruvians. A second method, also 
exemplified by archeological finds, produces striped patterns. The 
piece of cloth is rolled up and tied with cords at regular intervals 
before dipping it in the dye. These simple methods survive today 
among Mataco, who tie-dye bark cloth, and Indians of Calilegua in 
Argentina. 

Tying on cords to protect certain sections of one or both weaving 
elements before they are interwoven is the ikat process named from 
the Malay word to tie around. Rare finds of textiles patterned by 
ikat are reported from Peruvian graves. Araucanians make patterns 
after ikat methods either by wrapping sections of the wool warps with 
string and bark, or by covering sections with paste of white clay, 
then winding wool threads tightly over each daub (Joseph, 1928, pls. 
36-38). Ponchos with ikat patterns are rare and expensive. The 
usual colors are blue with simple geometric designs in white; occa- 
sionally, the principal color is red. For a discussion of tie-dying, 
ikat, and batik (introduced into America by Europeans) and their 
relationship to negative painting, see Linné (1934, pp. 162-166). 


HAMMOCK MAKING: WEAVING, TWINING, NETTING 


The hammwck, an Indian invention, has wide distribution with con- 
centration in the Orinoco-Amazon region. It is lacking in Andean 
and Chaco areas, and among certain tribes (Bororo, Yuracare, Chi- 
mane, Moseten, Chama, Jivaro, Caraja, etc.). The Carajé “hammock” 
is in reality a garment drawn over the head to cloak the shoulders and 
back. 

Hammock materials are chiefly leaf fibers, bast, and cotton. Inner 
barks are pulled off, split into small strands and dried (Z'ule) ; pin- 
nate leaflets of the tucim palm are shredded with thumb and fore- 
fingers. Thigh spinning combines singles into double-ply cord 
(Witoto, Tucano, Yagua). Palm fiber is commonly used for ham- 
mocks throughout the Guiana region, and balls of spun fiber are an 
important trade item in some districts (Tucano) ; caraguata fibers 
(Bromelia) are used by the Lengua; maguey (Agave americana) by 
tribes in Central America. Smaller Carib hammocks are sometimes 
made of aeta palm warps and cotton wefts; similar combinations are 
reported from the Auetd, Mojo, and some Arawak-speaking tribes on 
the upper Xingi. The idea of using cotton has spread among bast- 
using tribes (Guianas, Bacairi, Chané) chiefly through the Carib and 
Guarani. Tribes that have not completely substituted cotton for bast 
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still use both materials. Cotton hammock cord must be strong. Ordi- 
narily, two or more spinnings are given to reduce the size and make the 
strand more uniform (7ule). The Arecuna grow, spin, and distribute 
spun cotton in a district where hammock making is very important. 
Twine is offered for sale or exchange in big balls of sufficient size to 
complete one hammock. The Paresst and Munduruci also make fine 
cotton hammock twine. Among the Central Arawak there is much 
trade in hammocks with the Whites; the makers vary the sizes, textures, 
and qualities. Provisional hammocks are fashioned by Guiana In- 
dians from bush rope and lianas; the Apinayé, Hastern Timbira, and 
Sherente make only this type by plaiting together tips of buriti palm 
leaflets. The hammock length includes that of the bed plus the length 
of suspension cords. Guiana Indians set their poles from 5 to 7 feet 
apart; bamboo supporting frames may be from over 6 to nearly 10 
feet in size (lower Xingi) ; the ordinary Paresst hammocks are often 
more than 10 by 4 feet; the regulation length of hammocks on the Rio 
Negro reaches 15 feet. 

Hammock techniques include the following: 

(1) True weaving by interlacing warp and weft elements as in 
cloth making. 7Zule and Cuna weave on a frame of poles bound to- 
gether with vines. Each 7'u/e village has several of these, com- 
munally owned. There is no heddle arrangement: weft is put through 
with the fingers; the battening sword is the only tool. Thick cloth- 
like hammocks are made among tribes in Venezuela and Columbia; 
in northwest Brazil they are woven on Arawak looms equipped with 
shed roll and heddle stick with pendent loops. The weaver has bob- 
bins and a weaving sword (Koch-Griinberg, 1909-10, vol. 2, fig. 135). 
(Pl. 28.) W. E. Roth (1924, pp. 386-392, figs. 207, 208) gives details 
of tools and procedures (figs. 386, 37). Although there is some doubt 
regarding the technique employed by lower Xingt tribes, their 
hammocks are said to be clothlike in texture. 
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Figure 36.—Pattern of Macusht cotton hammock. Made with two continuous 
weft strands, by males of tribe. (After Roth, W. E., 1924, fig. 207.) 
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Figure 37.—Pattern of cotton hammock used by Macushi. Made by crossing 
each of the two strands composing a bar (weft) from opposite sides. (After 
Roth, W. E., 1924, fig. 208.) 


(2) Nordenskidld (1920, p. 164) writes of “hammock-netting” as 
“the usual technique which gives the so-called barred hammocks.” 
His illustration (ibid., fig. 49, 6; see fig. 38) is identical in principle 
to illustrations in W. E. Roth (1924, figs. 195 et seq.), described as 
“chain twists.” These are the single-twine techniques of basketry. 
In the Guiana region hammocks with twined “bars” are made on 
frames consisting of two upright poles sunk in the ground, on upright 
frames without or with head sticks like the ordinary Arawak loom, 
and on special contrivances for holding warps taut (Cubeo). Warp- 
ing is done by different methods; women in some Guiana tribes walk 
around and around two poles carrying big balls of cotton string in 
their hands. Warps are spaced and slack is eliminated as work 
proceeds. 

The warp skein in barred hammocks is crossed at regular intervals 
by two twining weft elements or by two pairs of countertwined weft 
elements. Wooden gages maintain uniform distances between the 
bars. The side of the Paresst hammock edges are broken by small 
tassels formed by knotting the ends of the weft elements (Orchard, 


Fiaure 38.—Detail of weave technique of Chiriguano hammock. (After Norden- 
ski6ld, 1920, fig. 49, b.) 
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1928, figs. 80,31). Koch-Griinberg (1909-10, vol. 2, figs. 181, 182) il- 
lustrates a Cubeo “frame” consisting only of a supported horizontal 
pole with a wooden hook at each end, the space between hooks repre- 
senting the length of the hammock. Lengths of weft in pairs are 
attached along the bar, and these enclose in a twist each successive 
pair of warps placed in position between the hooks. With the en- 
closure of the last pair of warps the hammock is finished. 

Simple twining appears in hammocks from Zup? groups, from 
Mojo, Chiriguano, Bacairi, the Guapore River, etc. 

(3) Cayapa hammocks are netted with coarse pita string. No 
mesh gage is used, since the meshes are from 4 to 6 inches on a side. 
The term netting may have been used more often to indicate appear- 
ance than technique. The Warraw make “purse net” hammocks on 
square wooden frames raised up from the ground; the hammock cord 
is a continuous length. Held in a long skein, it is stretched to make 
a warp element between the end-bars, then is returned to enclose it 
and the previously stretched warp in a wrapping coil (Roth, W. E., 
1924, p. 396, fig. 209). Whiffen (1915, p. 98) gives as W2toto proced- 
ure that the cross strings are “knotted” from one edge string to that 
on the opposite side. The hammock frame consists of two posts 
driven into the hut floor; the only tools are the women’s fingers. 
Finely netted bases of palm string are characteristic of the feather- 
decorated hammocks of northwest Amazon tribes; Z'upi-Cawahib net 
small hammocks. Women on the upper Xingt in netting hammocks 
use a wooden needle. “Looped” bast-fiber hammocks are reported 
from the Z’ule and Choco; “coiled netting” for the Guaymé (Lothrop, 
19387 a, fig. 82). (Fig. 39.) 

Plaiting is mentioned by Im Thurn (1883, p. 288). Guiana tribes 
use three shuttles to enclose each long hammock warp in a unit of 
three-strand braid; cross bars are spaced. 

Men and women, but especially women, make hammocks. The latter 
frequently make the bed, and men add the heavier suspension cords, 
which are adjusted to make the hammock hang evenly. Men and 
women work on the same hammock in Guiana tribes; among the Bora 
it is woman’s “light work.” 

Hammocks are colored in various ways: by painting while yet on 
the loom (Guianas), and by striping with colored string prepared be- 
fore the fabrication is commenced. The Aweté alternate dark blue and 
white bands of cotton weft on tucim warp; the Z’ucano set up blue, 
yellow, and red stripes; the Avekena set up multicolored stripe pat- 
terns. 

Hammocks with striking decorations of feathers are made by Rio 
Negro tribes. Herons, tanagers, parrots, and other birds furnish white, 
red, orange, blue, and metallic greens which the Indians work into 
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Figure 39.—Enlarged detail of modern Guaymi bag. (Note black dot near apex 
for comparison with fig. 41.) (After Lothrop, 1937 a, fig. 82.) 
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designs in deep fringelike borders. A netted base of finely spun tucim 
may be completely covered with white heron feathers as a field for 
smaller contrasting designs, such as leaves, flowers, and birds. Observ- 
ers agree that the work is skillfully done and pleasing in effect. As 
early as 1850 (Herndon and Gibbon, 1853-54, 1:270) the Yagua ex- 
ported “ordinary,” “superior,” “cross-striped” hammocks at prices 
ranging from $1.50 to $5, and feather hammocks at $30. The numbers 
sent out were 40, 15, 100, and 2, in the order given. Extravagant prices 
from $100 to $300 have been recorded for feather hammocks. 


MULTIPLE- AND SINGLE-ELEMENT FABRICATIONS: PLAITING, 
NETTING, KNITTING, AND CROCHETING 


In this section plaiting, frequently a synonym for weaving in basket- 
ry and matwork, signifies braiding, one of the methods of constructing 
narrow bands and cords. Roth makes a distinction between strand 
plaiting (1924, p. 99) and “frame looping,” best seen in baby slings 
(ibid., figs. in ch. 20). 

The simplest form of plaited strand is the three-strand flat braid. 
Strands up to a dozen are not rare among archeological and primitive 
textiles; the number manipulated depends solely upon limits imposed 
by the device or frame that holds the elements in a vertical or hori- 
zontal plane. The eight-strand Warrau example pictured by Roth 
(ibid., fig. 15) is plaited by a method that makes the number of strands 
inconsequential ; ancient Peruvians knew the same method. Whatever 
the number of elements in a group may be, it is divided into equal sec- 
tions; consistently the outside left strand is drawn across its half to 
the center, then the outside right strand is drawn across its half. 
Regular crossing of these two active strands unites the two sections. 

References to braided ropes and cords are numerous: the Cayapa 
make a cord of palm-leaf fiber; braided ropes and strings are scale 
lines for hammocks and tie-cords in the Guiana area; and plaited 
grass ropes secure canoes in Tierra del Fuego waters. Various large 
braided cords that are subdivided to form smaller ones probably orig- 
inated in the Andean area (Nordenskidld, 1919 a, p. 180). Braided 
ropes of Ilama and alpaca wool and of grasses are abundant in Jnca 
graves; many are hard and round, of sufficient strength to tie the 
mummy bundles into shape, and to tie loads on burden animals. For 
this last purpose the Uru also braid woolen ropes. 

Slings also are braided. Among archeological specimens strands 
of the same sling may be manipulated to first form three-strand flat 
plaits, then change to eight-strand square plaits or four-strand round 
plaits, etc. From early Nazca to Jnca times Peruvian Indians evinced 
interest in combinations of color and plaiting techniques. Uvw slings 
of braided wool have geometric designs like the markings on snakes. 
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The Aymara today make llama and alpaca wool ropes and slings; 
occasionally, as in ancient times, they braid cord of human hair. In 
many centers in the Highlands cordage making with the maguey fiber 
is a thriving native industry. 

W. E. Roth’s “loop plaiting” with four and five loops (1924, figs. 
19, 20) differs from regular flat-strand plaiting in methods of manipu- 
lation. The results are three-dimensional cords that furnish excellent 
clues as to procedures by which the ancients plaited their heavier slings 
and wool ropes. 

Costume and other accessories which are plaited for reasons of 
strength or appearance are the shoulder lanyards attached to gourds 
of spear poison (Carib) ; men’s belts of a kind of liana (Arawak) ; 
eight-strand flat fillets (Pilcomayo River) ; forehead bands and neck- 
laces of bast fibers (Apinayé) ; strings of plaited sinew, fillets, wrist- 
lets, and anklets, which are the chief ornaments of the Ona, cords for 
leg bands and human-hair necklaces (Jévaro) ; hair cords from 10 to 
15 yards long worn wound around the head, and also wrist and arm 
guards (Bororo) ; and cords and bands of human hair furnished ex- 
clusively by the women (Choroti, Ashluslay). 

The technique described as “frame looping” (Roth, W. E., 1924, pp. 
400-411) is similar to “plaiting of the Tumupasa type” (Nordenskiéld, 
1924 a, map 26). Multiple strands are manipulated with the fingers 
to produce an effect like ordinary plaiting; the material to be plaited 
is wound around two bars. Scattered tribes from the Guianas to the 
Choco plait by the method shown. Some descriptions suggesting the 
Tumupasa type are reported from the Choroti, Ashluslay, Apinayé, 
Guayaki, Chimane, and Mosetene. From Paracas Necropolis graves 
on the Pisco Peninsula in Peri come long straps or garment ties plaited 
with from 60 to 148 strands. Some support or frame is indicated by 
these numbers. 

A form of twining technique used for belts in Central America is 
similar in effect to plaiting. The multiple elements for both must 
be kept taut between bars and then so regularly manipulated as to 
form meshes or interlacings. The aids for both techniques are slender 
sticks used to maintain the crosses made from side to side until suc- 
cessive rows of interlacing secure them. ‘Then the stick farthest away 
from the worker is withdrawn and reentered at the working edge. 
(Cf. baby band in Farabee, 1918, pl. 29.) (PI. 27.) 

Plaiting of spun fibers is man’s work among the Sherente and upper 
Xingt tribes. Sherente men plait baby slings, increasing the size of 
each successive one as the child grows. 

Netted objects other than hammocks are connected chiefly with fish- 
ing activities, transportation, and storage; the distribution is wide. 
Ordinary netting with reef and sheet knots is done both with and 
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without mesh sticks. The Lengua, Ona, and Caraja do not use them ; 
the Mataco, Toba, Chiriguano, Chané, Tapiete, and Cayapa do use 
them. The Cayapa cut lengths of bamboo about 6 inches long; for 
their heavier set-nets they shape wooden sticks. 

Large wooden netting needles on which to wind the cord are oc- 
casionally used by the Caraja. The Cayapa use a single pita length 
from 10 to 16 feet long to which additional lengths are tied; fingers 
are the only necessary tools (Barrett, 1925, p. 280). Common ma- 
terials for nets are tuctim fiber (Cocama, Jivaro, Napo River Canelos, 
Indians on the Rio Yapura, 7’upi, Botocudo, etc.), caraguata bast 
(Chiriguano, Chané, Caingang, Abipon, etc.), silk grass or kuraua 
fiber (Mosquito, Arecuna, Wapishana, etc.), barks of species of 
Cecropia (Mashacali), maguey, and hemp (Quillacinga, Pasto, Coai- 
quer), guanaco and seal sinew (Alacaluf’, Ona), and rawhide (Chona). 

Fishing nets of various shapes and sizes from large set-nets (Cayapa, 
Mosquito) to the sacklike Bororo nets and the women’s small dip nets 
(Guaray%) are most frequently described. Nets for hunting are used 
by Witotoan tribes, and bird nets by the Chiriguano, Alacaluf, and 
Ona. 

Netted carrying and storage bags are common; most of them are 
for transporting foodstuffs; some tribes (Chiriguano, Chané) store 
calabashes and pots in net bags. Nordenskidld (1919 a, pp. 144-146) 
believes the carrying net to be older than the carrying basket, partly 
because nets are used in regions with abundant basketry materials. 
His list of net-using tribes include the Ge, Araucanians, Mojo, and 
Guarayu. Chaco tribes (Mataco, Toba, Tapiete) make net sifters for 
ground corn although neighboring tribes use basketry forms. 

Among netted personal possessions are Yaruro slings in which 
women carry babies or food; the band may be hung from the shoulder 
or supported like a tumpline. Small bags of excellent workmanship 
are carried by the Jtvaro, Carajd, and Mashacali for their personal 
belongings. Caplike head coverings are netted by the Carajd, as bases 
for feathers. The Choroti, Ashluslay, Mataco, and others decorate 
hair nets with snail shell beads. The net is cap-shaped with fullness 
at the sides when the piece has been drawn into shape. Waterproof 
capes are made by the Quillacinga, Pasto, and Coaiquer by tying leaves 
or straw to a net foundation. 

Dobrizhoffer (1822, vol. 1, p. 90) cites several unusual uses for 
netted fabrics: if an individual dies away from home, the Abipén and 
T'oba cover their dead with a net; a widower wears a netted cap until 
his shorn hair grows out; a woman and girl seen by the author wore 
netted garments of coarse caraguaté thread which at night served as 
bedding. 

Techniques in net making are demonstrably simple, but their sim- 
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plicity baffles description because there is no constant element com- 
parable to the warp-weft relationship. A cord of indefinite length is 
knotted or looped upon itself after being carried around, under, over, 
or through a previously made unit of the work. Reef knot, sheet bend, 
coil without foundation (half-hitch), and hitch were accepted terms. 
Attempts have been made to extend the list (Lehmann, 1907; Norden- 
skidld, 1919 a, p. 196; fig. 60; Davidson, 1935). (Fig. 40.) 
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Ficure 40.—Technique of bags and netting of the Gran Chaco. a, Mataco; b, 
Choroti; c, Ashluslay ; d, Mataco; e, Ashluslay. (After Nordenskiéld, 1919 a, 
fig. 60.) 


Knots used by South American Indians are chiefly reef and sheet 
knots. The worker begins with a reinforced loop into which he makes 
a few knots with lags between them; the next row of knots is made 
on the lags. Widening takes place whenever an extra mesh is added 
at the ends or between them. Uniform-size meshes are the result of 
tying knots over a gage or of judging by eye. Net making continues 
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PLATE 18.—Basketry artifacts of the northwest Amazon. Top, left: Witoto cas- 
sava squeezer. Top, right: Woven head band with feather decoration, Rio Aiari. 
Bottom, left: Tucano stand for a calabash bowl. Bottom, right: Basketry box 
for trinkets, Rio Aiari, and hanging basket for trinkets, Siwsi and Caua. (Top, 
left, after Whiffen, 1915; others, after Koch-Griinberg, 1909-10, figs. 48, 145, 
75, 142.) 
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PLATE 19.—Caingua, Paressi, and Guaté basketry. Top, left: Caingud basket, 
Top, right: Caingué hat. Upper, center: Caingudé calabash in a suspension net 
of fiber. Lower, center: Paresst fire fan of buriti palm. Bottom: Guato sleep- 
ing mat (43 actual size). (After Outes and Bruch, 1910, figs. 78-80; and 
lower, center, and bottom, after Max Schmidt, 1913-14 and 1905. ) 
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PLATE 21—Bacairi and Aparai basketry manufactures. Top: Aparai warp frame 
in form of a jaguar. Center and bottom: Bacairi head bands. (After Farabee, 
1924, pl. 20; center and bottom, after Schmidt, 1905, figs. 269, 271.) 


PLATE 22,—Basketry artifacts of the Guianas. Top, left: Split-leaf ite tray of 
the Machushi and Wapishana. Top, right: Patomona circular base basket, 
radiate foundation, warps in two layers at right angles. Center, left: Similar 
Arawak basket with warps crossing in pairs. Center, right: Warraw circular 
base basket, diaphragm foundation, loop type. Bottom: Hexagonal and loop- 
mesh basketry covers. (After Roth, W. E., 1924, pls. 121, 104, AOMee2 1) 


PLATE 23.—Basketry artifacts of the Guianas. Top, left: Acawai and Patomona 
type knapsack. Top, center: Taulipdng knapsack, front view. Top, right: 
Macushi cassava sifter with vertical laminated edging. Center, left: Farina 
sifter of type used by Macushi and Wapishana. Center, right, above: Waiwai 
storage basket. Center, right, below, and bottom left: Aparai trays. Bottom, 
right: Waiwai sieve. (After Roth, W. E., 1924, pls. 118, 72, 71, 34; center right 
below, and bottom right, after Farabee, 1924, pl. 23 A.) 


PLATE 24.—Andean spinning and textiles. Top: Quechua woman, Angachagua, 
Ecuador. Bottom: Prehistoric manta from North Chile. (After Gillin, 1941, 
pl. 20; and Guevara, 1929, facing page 280.) 
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PLATE 25.—Andean weaving, past and present. 
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PLATE 26.—Looms of the forest tribes. op, left: Shipibo loom for narrow fab- 
rics. Bottom, left: Paressiloom. Right: band loom of the Pauserna. (After 
Farabee, 1922, pl. 16; Max Schmidt, 1913-14, fig 78; and Nordenskidéld, 1924 a, 


pl. 30.) 


PLATE 27.—Looms and bead aprons of the Guianas. Top, left: Mapidian bead- 
apron loom. Top, right: Mapidian loom for making baby carrier. Bottom, left: 
Glass bead apron, Maiongong. Bottom, right: (Above) Wapishana maiden’s 
apron of cotton string, and (below) woman’s beaded apron. (Bottom, left, 
after Roth, W. E., 1924, pl. 154; others, after Farabee, 1918, pl. 29.) 


PrLatr 28.—Looms and textiles of the northwest Amazon and Guianas. Top: 
Baby sling made of two loom-woven cotton bands, Acawai, Pomeroon River. 
Bottom: Arekena woman working at vertical loom, Rio Guainia. (After Roth, 
W. E., 1924, pl. 10; and Koch-Griinberg, 1909-10, fig. 135.) 
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until the desired size is attained; the M/ataco make nets 15 to 20 yards 
long. 

Knotless netting has uncounted technical variations. Much of it 
is done without a tool or with a needle only. The worker begins by 
making half-hitches or other looping stitches around a circle of cord, 
or he makes them on a cord held horizontally between two supports 
(Chaco) or on a horizontal stick which crosses an arched branch stuck 
in the ground (Camacan). The fabric—very loose, as in landing nets, 
or fine, as in hair nets, or as compact as heavy cloth—is built up by work- 
ing row upon row of stitches. All three have been found in ancient 
Peruvian graves. 

Nets from some tribes are spoken of with admiration. The Bororo 
are experts, and the Mataco, Toba, Choroti, and Ashluslay work skill- 
fully with caraguata bast. The variety of netting techniques developed 
in the Chaco is greater than from any other group of tribes. Jivaro 
net makers begin their quality work by boiling tuctim leaves several 
hours prior to spinning them. The product is like soft flax. 

Decoration of netted objects is accomplished by introducing lengths 
of dyed cord as stripes (Botocudo, Chaco tribes, Camacan). Mataco 
bags are admired for their mesh and contrasted color designs in 
stripes, squares, and triangles. The Guaymé attempt more ambitious 
motifs in half-inch coiled bags (Lothrop, 1987 a, fig. 82). (Fig. 41.) 
Although the motifs are angular, they avoid appearing static as do 
the ordinary geometric units. 

Both sexes make nets, the division of labor probably depending 
somewhat upon the size to be constructed. Cayapa and Wapishana 
men do the netting; upper Xingti women make fishing and carrying 
nets, Apinayé women knot scoop nets, and in the Chaco women gen- 
erally are responsible for all such work, at least for the finer caraguata 
objects. 

Knitting, crocheting, and the like are manipulations of a single 
continuous strand to form cords, bands, and even fabrics of consider- 
able width. The most detailed technical study has been made by 
W. E. Roth (1924). 

Knitting with needles as Europeans know it is not pre-Columbian ; 
Peruvians of early Nazca times produced quantities of miniature 
three-dimensional objects in techniques which appear identical to 
knitting, but the results can and almost certainly were achieved by 
embroidery techniques (O’Neale, 1934). Larger three-dimensional 
knitted objects representing men, women, llamas, etc., are sold in 
Highland markets, but by comparison the attempts are feeble. 

Expert women knitters are found among the Aymara, Quechua, 
and Uru-Chipaya. They all make peaked wool caps with triangular 
ear flaps, elaborating them with small geometric, animal, and human 
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Ficure 41.—Weave details of modern Guaymi bag. 
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designs; the Uru also knit caps, mittens, and socks from yarn spun 
from the down of lake birds. Knitted caps worn by Ashluslay men 
are occasionally decorated with mussel-shell spangles. 

Cotton cord knitted by Carib and Macusht women makes the belt 
supporting the man’s breechcloth. Needles, in orthodox knitting, are 
freely withdrawn from the work as it progresses and subsequently re- 
inserted. Acawaté procedure illustrated by W. E. Roth (1924, p. 107; 
pl. 10) shows two needles tied at one extremity as a kind of gage for 
loops made by the fingers (pl. 28). Among Guiana tribes, men and 
women wear woven and “knitted” arm, wrist, knee, and ankle bands. 
Large and small carrying and storage bags are knitted of caraguata 
fiber by Choroti, Ashluslay, Mataco, Tapiete, Toba, and others. In 
the Apaporis River district, women “knit” the men’s small carrying 
pockets of tucim fiber over a bent V-shaped frame with three needles 
(Koch-Griinberg, 1909-10, 2: 289). 

Crocheting as done by Europeans requires one needle; as described 
by W. E. Roth (1924, pp. 105-107) it may also be a two-needle tech- 
nique. The Carajd, Carib, and Macushi use one hooked needle to 
make anklets and armlets on the limb itself or around a shaped block 
of wood; the Warrau use two needles, a passive one to hold the com- 
pleted loops (stitches) and an active one to form new loops on itself. 
Then the passive needle is withdrawn to become active. Wide cro- 
cheted foot rings are sewn up to make bags (A/acushi, Patamona) ; 
narrow cotton belts in appearance like crocheted fabrics are con- 
structed over a device formed by binding together two small reeds 
(Bororo) ; woolen bags described as a kind of crocheting appear to 
be made by finger-looping methods (Quillacinga, Pasto, Coaiquer). 

Where mention is made of the worker, knitting (Aymara, Araran- 
deuara) and crocheting (Wapishana, upper Xingt tribes) are the 
tasks of women. 

Ingenious techniques have been worked out on small sticks as founda- 
tions and gages. The Wapishana wear narrow bands made on pliable 
sticks; Im Thurn speaks of close, compact fillets made on several sticks 
like knitting needles; and W. E. Roth (1924, pl. 10, fig. 23) illustrates 
a Patamona band made on “six rounded split-eyed needles.” Some of 
these results deserve to be tagged with their native names since they 
are as distinctive as batik and ikat. 
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CERAMICS 


By Gorpvon R. WiILLEY 


INTRODUCTION 


The aims of this study are to set down in a relatively brief discus- 
sion the descriptive, functional, developmental, and historical high- 
lights of South American ceramics. Except for the southern tip of 
South America and the northwestern extremity of the West Indies, 
native pottery probably was, and in some places still is, made through- 
out the continent. For a Handbook summary, the importance of 
pottery is two-fold. First, in terms of ethnological survey, pottery is 
one of the principal native crafts and is practiced by many tribes; 
second, in the historical and archeological sense pottery has assumed 
a significance out of all proportion to its place in Indian cultures. It 
has, in effect, become the chief tool of archeological reconstruction. 
This is accidental and does not reflect the cultural importance of 
pottery to the people who made it; nevertheless, because pottery has 
assumed this prime role in historical studies it deserves a different 
and more detailed treatment than would otherwise be accorded to it. 

In attempting a survey of both ethnographical and archeological 
ceramic data for all of South America, I have tried to present in com- 
pressed fashion, enough solid, descriptive material so that the study 
will not be meaningless. At the same time, I have also ventured to 
set forth a number of developmental and historical formulations which, 
I think, are justified in light of the broader outlines that are now 
beginning to emerge. Insomuch as these formulations are specu- 
lative, I accept responsibility for them. There are certain admissions, 
however, which should be made at the beginning. In the case of the 
maps, boundary lines and the location of centers of origin are very 
approximate. In general, I feel that they are correct, but I hold no 
claim for specific accuracy. Also, throughout, I have relied more 
heavily upon archeological data than upon ethnographical material. 
This is because there are usually more data on ceramics in archeological 
than in ethnographical accounts, and because archeological reports 
treat a range of time much greater than that covered in most ethno- 
graphical studies, 
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In presentation, I have begun by summarizing the ceramic technology 
in South America and the function of ceramics in South American 
cultures as these are known or inferred. The next main section is an 
analysis of the evolution of South American pottery, which has several 
historical implications. This is followed by an area by area descrip- 
tive summary of the major South American pottery styles and their 
temporal and spatial relationships to each other. A final section dis- 
cusses the hypothetical evolutionary sequence of pottery development — 
and compares this sequence with specific historical sequences in the 
different pottery areas. The same section closes with an evaluation of 
pottery and culture. 


SOURCES 


In preparation, I did not review all of the original archeological and 
ethnographical literature on South American ceramics. Such an 
exhaustive task would involve several years’ work and this research, at 
its conclusion, would merit more than a brief summary paper. I did, 
however, have the advantage of examining all of the articles in the 
previous four volumes of the Handbook of South American Indians. 
As each of these regional studies was the result of an intensive study 
of existing literature upon a particular area or tribe, my survey is, in 
a sense, a survey of surveys. In a number of instances, recourse was 
made to original sources, particularly some of the more important 
archeological monographs. I have not quoted these, except with refer- 
ence to very specific points, as they are all listed in the respective bibli- 
ographies appended to each of the regional articles in the other four 
volumes of the Handbook. I wish, however, to call special attention 
to the works of Linné (1925, 1929, 1934) on South American ceramics. 
These references are practically the only ones that deal with ceramics 
as such. In particular, Linné’s “Technique of South American Ce- 
ramics” (1925) is the basis for my section on Generalizations, Tech- 
nological and Functional. 

I should like, also, to mention the assistance I have received from 
anthropological colleagues. Dr. Julian H. Steward, editor of the 
Handbook, not only performed his usual editorial functions with 
regard to my paper, but gave it the benefit of special attention and 
criticism. Dr. Irving Rouse and Dr. George Howard, of the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology, Yale University, read the manuscript and gave 
valuable criticism, especially with regard to the Tropical Forest and 
West Indian regions. A number of these criticisms have resulted in 
some changes in this summary. It should be made clear, however, 
that the text as it stands does not entirely coincide with the views of 
either of these men. In particular, Rouse’s interpretation of ceramic 
history in the West Indies differs from that given here, and Rouse 
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plans, shortly, to publish his opinions in a summary work on the 
archeology of Puerto Rico (Rouse, 1949). 


GENERALIZATIONS 
TECHNOLOGICAL 


Methods.—Throughout lowland South America, it is generally cus- 
tomary for pottery to be made by the women of a tribe. It is supposed 
that in the more advanced cultures of the prehistoric Andes men were 
the potters. The professional quality of some of the Peruvian wares 
suggests that pottery making and decorating was a special craft 
rather than an occupation engaged in by the community as a whole. 

Direct molding or shaping is often considered as the simplest and 
least advanced method of pottery manufacture. In this process, the 
vessel is shaped directly from the lump of wet clay. Sometimes a 
stone or another vessel is used as a base for the shaping. The historic 
tribes living on the upper Xingti River, in the Chaco, and in Rio 
Grande do Sul are known to have used only this direct molding method. 

Coiling is a widespread method of pottery manufacture in South 
America. Coiling is accomplished by spiraling the ropes of wet clay 
or by affixing a separate annular ring of clay on top of the one below 
it. Sometimes coiling is combined with direct molding, as when the 
walls of the vessel are coiled upon the top of a molded base. Coiling 
is said to be the most common method of pottery making throughout 
the Andes, in Caribbean South America, in the Chaco, in the southern 
part of the continent, and in the Amazon Basin; but as information on 
processes of pottery manufacture are generally lacking for South 
America, it is certainly much too broad a statement to say that all of 
the pottery, both prehistoric and historic, from the areas enumerated 
was coiled. I have examined large archeological collections of both 
sherds and vessels from the Central Coast of Pert, and in much of 
this material there was no evidence of coiling fractures. Nor was this 
particular pottery formed in prepared molds. 

No thorough studies of Peruvian archeological pottery have ever 
been made with this problem of ceramic construction types in mind, 
and until such studies are carried out in Peri and elsewhere in South 
America no definitive statements can be made about the spatial and 
temporal distributions of the different techniques used in pottery manu- 
facture. In this connection, the point should be made that the direct 
molding principle, although possibly the first method of vessel con- 
struction devised, is not necessarily always associated with crude or 
simple pottery. Although the method was retained in historic times 
by the more backward tribes of South America, direct molding may 
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at one time have been not only more widely used but also used to 
produce very superior ceramics. 

Basket construction of pottery was practiced in several small, scat- 
tered areas of South America. In this method, the vessel was built 
up inside a woven basketry container. Pottery of this type is recorded 
for the highlands of Cérdoba and surrounding country of Northwest 
Argentina, for interior Venezuela, and for the Bolivian lowlands. 

The most advanced manufacturing technique for ceramics is the use 
of prepared molds. Molds are used for two different types of ceramic 
products: (1) small, solid, decorative adornos or figurines, and (2) 
complete vessels. Evidences of the first type are common in Central 
America and down the west coast of South America to northern 
Peri (pl. 37, 6) those of the second type are found mainly on the 
North and Central Coasts of Peri. In Peri mold-made ceramics date 
from the early Chavin Period (estimated at A. D. 0-500) while in 
northern Central America, near the Maya frontier, they are dated as of 
the late “Old Empire” (A. D. 700-1000). In the intermediate regions 
no such estimates can be made, but apparently nowhere in South 
America is mold-made ware as early as in North Coastal Pera. 

Larco Hoyle (Handbook, vol. 2, p. 166) describes the process of 
mold-made vessels as follows. A clay model of the body of the vessel 
was made first and fired. The molds were made over this model, and 
then were cut vertically, giving an obverse and a reverse face. From 
these negative casts the two positive halves were produced, and these 
were then conjoined to form the vessel. Spout, base, and additional 
features were made and added separately. This description is based 
upon archeological data (models, molds, etc.) found in Mochica (Early 
Chimu) Period graves of the North Coast of Pera. 

Prefired surfacing consisted of scraping and smoothing to obliterate 
the coils, in the case of coiled pots, and pebble polishing after air- 
drying to give a smooth, nonporous surface. 

Firing was either in the open or in kilns or ovens. Open-firing pro- 
duced smoke-smudged, brownish, black, or mottled-buff vessels. The 
control of oxidization tended to be uneven and haphazard. For the 
most part, open-firing was and is characteristic of the eastern lowlands 
and southern South America. Kiln firing is typical of the Andean 
regions. Kilns with a strong draught, produced by openings at both 
bottom and top, fired pottery to a well-oxidized red. Kilns with a low 
admission of air, producing a slow combustion, fired pottery to a grey 
or dead black. Black pottery was common to Peri, particularly the 
North Coast, where it is most characteristic of the Late Chimu Period. 

1That the direct molding method can be used in making fine native American pottery 


is attested to by the fact that some of the best modern Mexican (Chiapas) wares are 
manufactured in this way. 
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Black ware, or “bucchero,” is also found in Nicaragua, Panama, north- 
ern Colombia, Ecuador, Southern Pert, and the South Andes. 

The use of a slip is a technological advance which improves the 
evenness of the vessel finish and renders the ware less permeable to 
water. Slipped pottery is found all down the Andean belt, in the 
Circum-Caribbean area, in many parts of the Amazon drainage, down 
the Brazilian coast, and on the Parana River. It is chiefly lacking 
from the southern part of South America, much of the Chaco, the 
interior of eastern Brazil, parts of the Montafia, and probably parts 
of the interior of Venezuela and the Guianas. 

Wax coating of the vessel is solely an Amazonian trait. Resin 
varnishing, for appearance and impermeability, is more widespread 
but centers in the Amazon drainage and the Guianas. It does not 
occur in the Andes or in Central America. One minor exception to 
the foregoing are occurrences of varnishing in Colombia, probably 
attributable to a Tropical Forest infiltration. Painting will be dis- 
cussed in greater detail under Ornamentation. In general, mineral 
pigments are more common to the Andes; vegetal pigments to the 
lowlands. 

Materials.—Suitable clay is a necessity in the manufacture of 
pottery. In some regions, such as the western slopes of the Andes 
in Pert, such clays were abundant; in other areas clays were less 
well adapted to ceramic manufacture. Clays were prepared by pul- 
verization while dry or kneading while wet. Their fineness of grain 
had a direct relationship to the fineness or coarseness of the finished 
ware. 

Sand temper and fine grit are the most widespread aplastics, being 
found in all parts of the continent except the Amazonian Basin and 
the Guianas. These tempering materials were utilized in making 
the very best South American pottery as well as the more primitive 
wares. Sherd temper (crushed potsherds) is usually employed where 
sand is geologically scarce or absent. It is reported from the Prov- 
ince of Mojos, the Chaco, the region of the Chiriguano, Maraj6 Island, 
and Puerto Rico. 

Probably the commonest aplastic in the Tropical Forest is ash from 
the siliceous bark of the caraipe tree. Pottery with this temper is 
found throughout the Amazon and Orinoco drainages. Most authori- 
ties have seen an historical connection between the Arawakan-speak- 
ing tribes and the siliceous-ash temper type. The correlation holds 
except that the Arawakans of the extreme south (Paraguay) and 
north (West Indies) did not possess the trait. Most likely, whatever 
the ethnic affiliations, ash temper was first developed on the lower 
Amazon. It is, incidentally, significant, in terms of environment, 
that it is a forest and not an Andean development. 
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Another apparent Amazonian development in pottery temper is 
the use of ground sponges as an aplastic. Temper of this sort has 
been identified from the Rio Guaporé, the Orinoco, the Santarem 
district, and the Caraja and Canichana tribes. Presumably, it also 
is lower Amazonian in origin. 

Crushed-shell temper for pottery is found in the small islands of 
Aruba, and Margarita. Linné (1925) suggests that it might be due 
to North American influence. This is a possibility, but shell-tempered 
pottery in the Southeastern United States belongs only to the late 
prehistoric and early Contact periods in that area, greatly narrowing 
the time interval for its possible diffusion into the prehistoric cultures 
of the West Indies and the islands of the Caribbean. 

Bone ash as a temper in ceramics is reported only for the Joba of 
the Chaco. There is a single instance where vegetal fibers are listed 
as an aplastic. This is in the simple plain and incised wares of 
Buenos Aires Province, Argentina. 

This brief summarization of temper types is not only very general 
but extremely sketchy. The pottery of many regions has never been 
examined with such a study in mind. As with methods of manufac- 
ture, the problems of materials used in South American pottery mak- 
ing have not been systematically or thoroughly investigated. 

Forms.—The simple forms, usually open or subglobular bowls, are 
found in virtually all parts of South America where pottery occurs 
and in all time levels. In the Central Andean sequences these simple 
forms are present, to the near-exclusion of other shapes, in the very 
earliest ceramic periods. Distributionally, the simple forms are most 
common in the Argentine Pampas and Patagonia and in the more re- 
mote interior areas of the Tropical Forest and Gran Chaco. The 
big but relatively simple water or maize-beer storage jars are also 
widespread, but they are scarce or absent in the far south and typical 
for the Tropical Forest regions. In general, collared bowls, jars, 
ollas, bowls or jars of compound form, and shallow dishes are found 
in almost all quarters except some of the interior forest refuge areas 
and the south. 

More specialized vessel forms have relatively limited distributions. 
Narrow-spouted forms are very characteristic of the Central Andean 
area where they begin in the early periods and continue through to 
historic times; but they are not so typical of other areas. These 
spouted forms include the double-spout with bridge handle (pl. 30, e), 
stirrup-spout (pls. 29, d; 31, d), and spouts with one or two round or 
ribbon handles attached (pl. 31, a). The last named is often found 
outside of the Central Andean area; the other two occur in the north 
Andean region but they are not common there. Double jars of the 
small-spouted variety (pl. 32, 6) are abundant in Pert. The double 
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vessel also occurs in the North Andean and, occasionally, in the South 
Andean area. Quite often the double jar is associated with a whis- 
tling device in the small air-intake. 

Special based or footed vessels have the following distributions: 

Annular bases (pl. 89, @) seem to center in Colombia and Ecuador, 
where they occur in several variations, including the tall pedestaled 
compoteras (pl. 40, c). They are also numerous in Central America, 
but to the south of Ecuador they are not so common except for the 
Inca Period. The annular base in one form or another is also re- 
ported for Venezuela, the Lesser Antilles, Puerto Rico, the Brazilian 
Guianas, eastern Bolivia, and scattered stations throughout the Ama- 
zon drainage. ‘Tripods (pl. 35, f) have two centers of intensity, Cen- 
tral America and Ecuador. Intermediately, in Colombia, they are 
scarce although they seem to have spread over into the Venezuelan 
Andes. Tripods are also found in Northern Pert, a presumed exten- 
sion of the Ecuadoran distribution, in the Province of Mojos of east- 
ern Bolivia, very sparsely in the South Andes, and at a few places in 
the Amazon drainage. In the Andes and in Central America both 
the annular base and the tripod have an early inception wherever 
sequences are known. 

Tetrapodal supports (fig. 52, right) are much less frequent than 
tripods or annular bases. For South America they are recorded from 
the earliest horizon in the Velarde Mound, Mojos region of Bolivia; 
from the Andean section of Venezuela; from Puerto Rico; and from 
the earliest ceramic periods in Central America. 

Flat griddles have a wholly Tropical Forest distribution. They 
occur in southern Panama, the West Indies, on the Orinoco and Ama- 
zonian drainages, and along the Guiana and northeast Brazilian 
coasts. 

Lids for pottery vessels occur sporadically. They appear in Cen- 
tral America, throughout the 7nca Empire, where they are clearly 
associated only with this late horizon, and again at the mouth of the 
Amazon. 

Handles and lugs for vessels are widely distributed. They are 
found associated with virtually all pottery styles except the simpler 
wares of the interior forests, southern Argentina, and some few other 
places. 

Burial urns (pl. 36, ¢), often anthropomorphized in relief, are pri- 
marily an eastern South American feature. They occur at the mouth 
of the Amazon, on the middle Amazon, on the Brazilian northeast 
coast, in the Mojos district, in Venezuela, down the Parand drain- 
age in the south, and in Northwest Argentina. In all of these places, 
they are typical of the archeology. In the Andean area a few burial 
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urns have been reported, but the trait is not characteristic of western 
South America. 

Effigy vessel forms are distinguished from effigy adornos or adorn- 
ment in that the body of the vessel is modified to resemble some life 
or earth form (pl. 31,6). The high point of effigy forms was reached 
in northern Pert in the major Early Period of the Central Andean 
area; however, both earlier and later effigies were common in the north 
Peruvian area. Peruvian vessels were modeled to resemble any of 
an exhaustive list of subjects, including animals, humans, fruits and 
plants, various life scenes, fantasy scenes, and earth forms such as 
mountains, rocks, etc. In some of the more complicated of these, small 
adorno modeling was often combined with true effigy-vessel modeling. 
Effigy vessels are found in the North Andean area, and they are often 
represented as hollow clay men seated upon small benches (pl. 39, ¢). 
Effigies were also made in Central America, Venezuela, the northeast 
Brazilian coast, and, occasionally, in the South Andean area. 

There are a great many ceramic forms other than containers in 
South America. Outstanding among these are flat (pl. 37, d) and 
cylindrical (pl. 37, a) stamps, figurines both solid and hollow, whistles, 
panpipes (pl. 37, e), whorls, pipes, and incensarios. The plane or flat 
pottery stamps are presumed to have a greater antiquity than the 
cylindrical or roller stamps (Linné, 1929). Flat stamps of pottery 
are found in Central America, Colombia, Ecuador, or the Orinoco, and 
in the West Indies. The cylindrical stamps have a somewhat similar 
distribution although they are not common in the West Indies. Fig- 
urines are widespread. Hand-made figurines appear to be earlier 
than mold-made figurines; and the former appear in Central America, 
down the Andean chain to Northwest Argentina, in the Amazon drain- 
age, in eastern Bolivia, and Venezuela. Mold-made figurines have a 
more restricted distribution. In North Peri and Ecuador this dis- 
tribution corresponds to that of mold-made pottery vessels. North 
Peruvian mold-made figurines appear quite early in the sequence. 
Mold-made figurines are again found in Central America, where they 
appear in the middle and late levels. Pottery whistles are Andean 
and Central American, and they are extremely plentiful in Central 
America. Panpipes are Andean, particularly in the Central and South 
Andes. Occurences of this instrument in the forest montafia are in 
nonceramic materials. Pottery spindle whorls are found all along 
the Andean chain and extend up into Central America. Smoking 
pipes are, curiously, South Andean and southern South American on 
the one hand, and North Andean and Venezuelan on the other. They 
do not appear in the central Andean area. Incensarios are typically 
Central American. 

Ornamentation. 


Most South American pottery is decorated, or 
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rather, there is some decorated pottery from almost all South Amer- 
ican archeological regions during almost all periods. Actually, there 
seems always to have been a great deal of undecorated pottery in 
association with decorated in all areas and periods where decorated 
pottery occurred. Only in the huge interior area of eastern Brazil, 
south of the Amazon, is there no decorated pottery. Throughout the 
remainder of South America some ornamented pottery was made at 
one or more periods during the past or is made at present. 

There are two basic types of ceramic decoration, plastic and painted 
treatment. Plastic treatment includes all those techniques of orna- 
mentation that involve manipulation of the soft, unfired surfaces of 
the vessel or ceramic object. Painting is the application of pigments 
to the vessel surfaces and the fixing of these pigments by the subse- 
quent firing process or processes. 

Painting has often been considered a more advanced type of pot- 
tery decoration than plastic treatment, but the development of ceramic 
decoration, at least in South America, cannot be recapitulated that 
simply. Plastic wares do not always precede painted wares. It is 
true that a consideration of the evidence leads to the conclusion that 
the first South American pottery decoration was of a simple plastic 
sort, but following this, simple painted wares appear, and from this 
point on in the history of South American pottery the growing com- 
plexity in ceramic ornamentation was characterized by both plastic 
and painted techniques. Only to a limited extent was one technique 
used to the exclusion of the other. Many of the finest examples of 
South American pottery, from the standpoint of complexity, esthetic 
value, and the time and care expended upon the object, combined both 
painting and plastic adornment. Usually, however, in any pottery 
style, and even in a pottery area, one technique was dominant and 
emphasized at the expense of the other. 

Plastic treatment of one kind or another is found in virtually all 
parts of South America in which there is decorated pottery. It has a 
wider distribution than painted treatment; and in southern South 
America, the Greater Antilles, on the Orinoco, at some places on the 
Amazon, in northern Colombia, and in lower Central America incised, 
filleted, and modeled styles greatly outnumber the painted ones. 

Opposed to this distribution are those areas where painting is the 
emphasized technique. This is the case for southern Pert, the Bolivian 
Highlands, Northern Chile, Northwest Argentina, large parts of the 
Amazon system, and upper Central America. 

In a somewhat intermediate position are the regions of southern 
Colombia, Ecuador, Northern Peri, western Venezuela, the Lesser An- 
tilles, parts of the Chaco, and southern Brazil. In these areas the plas- 
tic and painted techniques are used in about equal proportion. 
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Plastic treatment in South American ceramics embraces the follow- 
ing types of decoration or surface modification: Incision (both bold 
and fine line), punctation, fingernail-impression, finger-impression, 
rocker-stamping (both plain and dentate), brushing or combing, large 
indentation (as distinct from punctation), fabric, basketry-, or net- 
impressions, modeled (adornos, lugs, etc.), relief-modeled, filleted, 
and effigy sculptured. An exception to true plastic treatment is the 
engraving technique, where the vessel is scored or carved after firing. 
Engraving and the closely related postfired champlevé technique, when 
they occur, are usually found in association with plastic techniques. 
Plastic treatment is usually carried out before, but sometimes after, 
the slipping of the surface. Much plastically ornamented pottery 1s, 
of course, not slipped. Incision and punctation appear to have been 
achieved with fine or blunt-pointed tools of wood or bone; rocker- 
stamping was done with either a roulette or a flat-edged implement 
rocked or zigzagged across the surface; textile-impressed surfacing 
may be the result of basketry or net construction although this would 
not have to be the case; and modeling or sculpturing when not done by 
means of a mold, was obviously done with the fingers and a wooden or 
bone implement for detail work. 

Painted treatment in South America ranges from a monochrome 
slip or monochrome decoration on an unslipped surface to the use 
of as many as 11 color shades. Red, white, and black are the most 
common colors, and two- or three-color painting in varying shades 
of these colors are the most usual combinations. More elaborately 
painted polychromes may involve an additional shade of red, an 
orange, or the much rarer blues, greens, grays, purples, and yellows. 
In any pottery painting, or painting combination, the surface tone 
may vary from a dull chalkiness to a bright luster. Luster and excel- 
lence of painting and design usually are associated. There is nega- 
tive, or resist-dye, painting as well as positive painting. Quite often 
the two techniques are combined by adding positive pigment designs 
to the two-color negative patterns. The negative technique in pot- 
tery decoration, which is found along the Andes from Southern Pera 
to Colombia and into Central America, plus isolated finds at Rebor- 
dello, in the delta of the Amazon, and on the Uaupés River, is uni- 
formly achieved by dipping a reddish, orange, or white-slipped vessel 
into a maroon-brown or blackish dye. 

An exception to painted pottery decorated with fired, permanent 
pigments is ware painted with “fugitive” colors, or paint that is not 
set by heating. In South Pert, this type of painting appears early 
and seems to be related to a long, subsequent tradition of fired-painted 
pottery. It is also reported historically from several tribes in the 
Tropical Forest. 
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The matter of design transfers from other crafts should be men- 
tioned in connection with pottery decoration. There are many in- 
stances where it is clear that the designs executed in paint or by 
incision on pottery are duplications of designs made on wood, stone, 
bone, shell, textiles, or even directly upon the human body. A case in 
point is among the historic and modern peoples of the upper Amazon. 
There, the same, or very similar, designs are painted on houses, canoe 
paddles, human faces, and polychrome pottery. Similarly, in the 
Chavin Period of prehistoric Pert, stone and bone were carved in 
the same style and manner as pottery was incised and sculptured. 
West Indian prehistoric periods also show this relationship between 
pottery and stone-carving designs, and there are excellent examples 
of element and motif duplication on the pottery, textiles, and in wood 
carving of some of the archeological cultures of the South Peruvian 
Coast. Some students have seen the priority of development in one 
technology over others on the bases of these transfers. For instance, 
Tiahaunaco stone-carving and pottery-painting designs appear to be 
of textile weave origin, implying that the Tiahaunaco art style, or 
part of it, was a textile art before it became a stone-carving and pot- 
tery-painting art. For the most part, however, the problems of 
style and design origins, with respect to South American ceramics 
and other craft techniques, cannot now be satisfactorily answered. 
The most we can be sure of is that tribal or regional art styles flour- 
ished at particular times and places and were not, as a rule, confined 
only to one medium. 


FUNCTIONAL 


Most South American pottery functioned as utility containers in 
the preparation, serving, and storage of food and drink. In all areas 
where pottery was made it was put to these uses. In some areas, such 
as the interior hinterlands of eastern Brazil and southern South 
America, virtually no other pottery was made except such utilitarian 
ware. Usually, pottery which fulfilled these culinary and storage 
functions was not highly decorated or elaborate in form. Bowls, jars, 
griddles, plates, and pan-shaped vessels of all sizes served these mun- 
dane purposes. 

The other large functional category of South American pottery 
containers is generally considered as ceremonial. This includes ves- 
sels which are thought to be of too fine a quality to have been used for 
cooking, eating, or storage; vessels which show no evidences of kitchen 
use; and burial urns and vessels which are often found under con- 
ditions demonstrating their social or religious functions. Actually, 
there is a great deal of overlap between the “utilitarian” and the 
“ceremonial” in pottery containers. Well-painted or modeled vessels, 
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which show no signs of smoke-smudging or other evidences of use, 
may have been used as food containers or eating dishes as well as 
votive offerings; or, on the other hand, smoke-blackened ollas, ob- 
viously used for kitchen purposes, are often found in graves, as 
accompanying gifts for the dead. By and large, ceremonial vessels 
are more finely and carefully ornamented and of a more unusual shape 
than the associated wares of their period or complex; they are used 
as grave offerings or they are found under circumstances which at- 
test to their nonutilitarian function; and they are relatively rare 
compared to the other pottery of the site and period. On the ethno- 
graphic level, of course, the ceremonial functions can readily be 
determined. 

There are a great many noncontainer ceramic forms in South 
America. Many of these are related to food preparation activities. 
Potstands, “tubulares” (which may be “firedogs” or pot-rests) , grind- 
ing platters, spherical-headed grinding implements, rollers, ladles, 
stoves, and braziers are representative of this group. 

Figurines are another important noncontainer group. These may 
be hollow, solid, mold-made, or hand-made. There is a considerable 
range in their excellence within South America. Their function was 
apparently ceremonial. They are often found with the dead. 

Pottery musical instruments are commonly found both archeolog- 
ically and ethnographically. These include whistles which are often 
effigy figures, ocarinas, drums, rattles, panpipes (pl. 37, e) and trum- 
pets (pl. 37, ¢). 

House furnishings include clay cappings placed on the apex of 
house ridge poles (pl. 37, f) and three-legged clay stools. 

Pottery stamps were made for both body and textile ornamentation. 
Both plane or flat, and roller or cylindrical, stamps were used. Dyes 
or paints served as coloring. 

The only articles of clothing made of pottery are the female pubic 
covers or “tangas” of the !ower Amazon. Pottery ornaments, such as 
pendants, etc., were, however, widely used. 

Little models or toys were manufactured in some areas, and pre- 
sumably these were for children. They are often found in the graves 
of infants. 

The ceramic industry itself is represented by pottery cores and 
molds, which are abundant in many places. The textile industry is 
represented by pottery spindle whorls. 

There are also ceramic objects best classed as ceremonial. Among 
these, the incensarios are obviously related to ritual practices. In 
Ecuador, long pottery tubes are found in graves as though they were 
so placed to establish some sort of spirit communication between the 
departed and the living. 
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LEVELS OF POTTERY DEVELOPMENT 
EVOLUTIONARY PREMISES 


This section, preliminary to an examination of specific pottery areas 
and histories which is to follow, is concerned with the premise that 
ceramics in South America have pursued a course of development 
from simple to complex. The earlier stages of such a development 
are characterized by crude, experimental forms. The later stages, 
conversely, show a variety of form and technical virtuosity and fulfill 
a wider range of functions in the cultural context. This ceramic 
development in South America has been divided into five levels or 
progressive stages. ‘The latter four are each defined by a set of techno- 
logical and morphological criteria. These levels and their order of 
progression are: (1) Absence of Pottery; (2) Crude, Undecorated 
Pottery; (3) Simple Plastic and/or Painted Pottery; (4) Controlled 
Plastic and/or Painted Pottery; and (5) Advanced Plastic and/or 
Painted Pottery. 

Map 1 is a distributional plotting, without reference to time, of 
these five levels. The distributions have the following implications: 
Areas indicated for “Absence of Pottery” are, by inference, “pre- 
pottery” as well as “nonpottery” areas. These are the regions in 
which no aboriginal ceramics have ever been reported, either in the 
archeological past or in the ethnographic present. The next level in 
the scale, “Crude, Undecorated Pottery,” is plotted for those areas 
where there are no ceramics other than those of this category. In- 
ferentially, these areas were also, during a presumed earlier period, 
on the “prepottery” level. Similarly, the succeeding levels, “Simple 
Plastic and Painted,” “Controlled Plastic and Painted,” and “Ad- 
vanced Plastic and Painted” are shown for those areas where each, 
respectively, represents the highest development of the ceramic art. 
By implication, the “Advanced” stage rests upon all four preceding 
stages of the hypothetical development. This does not necessarily 
mean that all four of the preceding levels will be found in an area 
of “Advanced” pottery, although this may be the case. It does, how- 
ever, mean that “Advanced” pottery is the end product of an evolu- 
tionary series for which all stages are represented on the South 
American continent. 

Such a scheme is either predicated upon the origins of pottery 
within the South American continent, or upon the earliest diffusion of 
the ceramic idea into South America upon the “Crude” level. It does 
not necessarily run counter to the idea of later pottery stimuli being 
diffused into South America from without, but it considers that such 
outer influences were incorporated into the general developmental 
picture, and while they may have accelerated or retarded any steps of 
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Map 1.—Pottery levels. A, Pottery Absent; stipple, Crude; vertical hachure, 
Simple; cross hachure, Controlled; black, Advanced. 
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the scale, they did not fundamentally change the over-all trends. 
Likewise, although cross-currents of influence within South America 
may have modified various localized ceramic histories, they did not 
effect important changes or reversals of trend directions. 

It is also implicit in an evolutionary theory of pottery development 
that the pottery stages were related to, and a part of, a more complex 
and inclusive cultural evolution. It is to be expected that the hypothe- 
sized pottery levels will correlate with comparable cultural levels or 
degrees of cultural status and advancement. 


THE POTTERY LEVELS 


Absence of Pottery.—The only areas in South America about 
which it can be stated with certainty that they were without pottery 
throughout all periods of native occupation are the northern and 
southern extremities of the continent (see map 1). Pottery has never 
been found in western Cuba nor in Tierra del Fuego and the southern 
Chilean archipelago and mainland. At the period of European con- 
tact, the tribes in these two terminal areas of South America were the 
Ciboney of Cuba and the Ona, Haus, Yahgan, Alacaluf, and Chono of 
southern South America. 

Several other South American tribes, in the interior forests of 
Brazil and Bolivia, are reported as being without pottery at the time 
of European contact. Lowie (Handbook, vol. 1) lists the Vorthwest 
and Central Ge (Timbira, Northern and Southern Cayapé, Suya, 
Akwe, and Acroa) and the Patasho as lacking ceramics. Nimuendaji 
and Levi-Strauss (Handbook, vol. 3) include the nearby Cawahib, 
Parintintin, and the Eastern Nambicuara as potteryless; nor does 
Nimuendajti mention pottery for the Mura-Pirahdé of the lower Maicy 
River. Nordenskidld (1919 a) also reports a few tribes of eastern 
Bolivia as being without pottery. It seems most likely, however, that 
all of these people had either possessed the pottery art at an earlier 
date or that the region in which they lived had at some time in the 
past been inhabited by people who used pottery. Crude, plain pottery 
has, in fact, been found archeologically on the Araguaya River in Ge 
country, and the rich archeological ceramic finds of the Mojos Province 
of eastern Bolivia argue that the nonceramic status of tribes in this 
region represented a temporary condition for the area. For these 
reasons, the areas occupied in historic times by all of the above-men- 
tioned interior tribes have been grouped within the distribution of one 
of the other pottery levels. 

Crude Undecorated Pottery.—This level is conceived of as the 
manufacture of plain, unslipped, unpainted, or virtually undecorated 
pottery. Vessel forms are few and simple. Care or excellence in 
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surface finish is not emphasized. Occasionally, coiling lines, slovenly 
arranged finger-impressions, or leaf-impressions relieve the plain 
surfaces, 

The great interior country of eastern Brazil, extending west to the 
lowlands of Bolivia, and a smaller Brazilian area lying on and back 
from the coast, between 12° and 22° §. lat., are Crude Pottery areas 
(map 1) in which either no other types of pottery have been reported 
or in which they have appeared only in rare instances. In the area 
near the coast the pottery record is solely ethnographic. Here, the 
Camacan, Mashacali, Puri, and Coroado made small globular pots, 
food bowls, open dishes, imitations of very simple fruit forms, and 
large water-storage jars. In the eastern half of the larger interior 
Brazilian area, similar ware is found ethnographically and archeolog- 
ically. The historic tribes in this region were the Guato, Bororo, 
Caingang, Southern Cayapo, Northwest and Central Ge, Caraja, and 
some of the so-called “Tapuya” peoples. The western part of the 
Brazilian interior area of Crude Undecorated Pottery includes the 
region occupied in historic times by the Siriond, Guarayt, Pauserna, 
the Chapacurans, the various tribes of the right bank of the Guaporé 
River, the Paressi, Tupi-Cawahib, Cawahib, Parintintin, Nambicuara, 
and Apiacd. These peoples are reported as being without pottery or 
making undecorated wares similar to those found to the east. In 
general, the pottery of the west of the interior area is a little better 
than that of the eastern part. Resin varnishes, wax coatings, and 
postfired fugitive painting were known; but there is no evidence to 
show that the more complicated techniques of permanent slipping or 
painting were ever used here. 

It has been difficult to assign western and northern boundaries to 
the Crude Pottery area. Based upon ethnography, archeology, and, 
to a great extent, archeological inference, these northern and western 
boundaries can be only generally correct. For example, the Mundu- 
ruct and Mura, situated north of the Parintintin and Cawahib, are 
reported as being potteryless or possessing very crude ware; yet their 
position, athwart the lower and middle Madeira River, makes it seem 
extremely unlikely that these particular regions were without pottery 
at all timesin the past. The Mojos mounds excavated by Nordenskiéld 
(1918) on a tributary of the upper Madeira show well-developed 
ceramics of probable Amazonian affiliations, and this suggests that 
similar pottery may at one time have been established all along the 
course of the Madeira. This probability, together with the presence 
of fine pottery on the lower and middle Xingu and other tributaries 
of the south drainage of the Amazon, are the bases for drawing the 
boundary line between Crude and Controlled pottery distributions 
from a point just inland of the Bahia de Sao Marcos to an arbitrarily 
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selected point somewhere west of 7'upi-Cawahib territory. The west- 
ern boundary of Crude Undecorated Pottery then slants southeast 
from this last reference point, splitting off the area of the right bank 
of the Guapore River, the Chapacurans, and Sirioné from the Mojos 
region to the west. The eastern and southern boundaries of Crude 
Undecorated are more specifically delimited by the absence of Guarani 
or Tupinamba penetration. 

A few exceptions within the Crude Undecorated area, which are 
not indicated upon the map, are the Tapzrapé of the upper Araguaya 
drainage and the nearby Arawakan tribes of the upper Xingt. ‘These 
people made Simple level pottery which was sometimes decorated with 
incisions and modeled zoomorphic adornos. Because of the locations, 
these occurrances are recorded as exceptions rather than plotted on the 
map, the function of which is that of indicating mass distributions. 
It may be, of course, that Arawakan peoples, in pushing up these rivers 
from the north, distributed Simple Plastic or Controlled Plastic Pot- 
tery all along the upper drainages of the Tocantins, Xingu, and 
Tapajé6z systems.. If so, future data will bring about significant 
revisions in the present distributions. 

Simple Plastic and/or Painted Pottery.—This designation in- 
cludes decoration by simply conceived and often crudely executed de- 
signs done in techniques of plastic manipulation of the prefired vessel 
surface such as incision, punctation, fingernail markings, and fabric, 
basketry, or net impressions. Modeled life forms of an inexpert sort, 
affixed as lugs, adornos, or handles, are also included. Simple paint- 
ing is defined as decoration in one or two colors applied to the unslipped 
surface of the vessel and fired to permanence. Such painting may 
accompany plastic treatment on the same vessel, such as the use of 
red pigment in or between incised lines. Wares of the Simple Plastic 
and Painted level are better made than those of the Crude level but 
lack the technical excellence of Controlled level pottery. Forms are 
still relatively limited in number, and they appear to be mainly used 
for cooking, eating, and storing food. 

Simple pottery characterizes southern South America, where it is 
found from the Straits of Magellan, through Patagonia, the Pampas, 
Uruguay, and north into the Argentine, Paraguayan, and Bolivian 
Chaco. Near the La Plata Delta pigments were used in simple paint- 
ing, often combined with incision and punctation. Punctated-line or 
linear-punctation is a frequent technique of the north Pampas. 
Farther south, incision is simpler, the design arrangements less well 
planned, and there is no painting. In San Luis and Cérdoba net- 
impressed pottery is found in addition to incised types. 

Vessel forms of southern South America are generally simple, run- 
ning mainly to subglobular bowls. North of parallel 30 south, the 
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central area of the Chaco, occupied by the Mataco, Choroti, Toba, 
Pilagd, and Ashluslay, has simple wares decorated with arranged 
fingernail-impressions, appliqué pellets, and cord impressions which 
sometimes separate zones of red and black simple painting. Imperma- 
nent resin painting is also employed. Vessel forms of the Simple 
Plastic and Painted level of the Chaco are slightly more complex than 
those of the south. 

Two large sections of the Montafia or east Andean country of 
Bolivia, Peri, and western Brazil have only Simple level pottery. © 
These sections lie north and south of the main Amazon tributaries, 
away from the main streams. To the south the Simple pottery area 
takes in the tribal territories of the Mayoruna, Campa, Piro, Nocoman, 
Cashibo, Machiguenga, Careneri, Masco, Chontaquiro, Maniteneri, and 
other nearby groups. The northern Montafia block of Simple level 
ceramics covers the tribal locations of such peoples as the Jtucal, Yaqua, 
Roamaina, Iquito,and Awishira. Surface finish and decoration tech- 
niques of the Montafia are slightly more advanced than those of south- 
ern South America. Single color (red) painting is common; and 
sometimes color is used as a slip for one surface of a vessel, although 
there is no overpainting of design. Smoke-blackening of the vessel 
interior is a frequent treatment. Other techniques are punctation, 
fingernail-impression, and impermanent paints and resin glazes. Ves- 
sel forms are simple and clearly related to food activities. 

The huge interior Venezuelan-Guiana area is the least well docu- 
mented of any on the pottery level distribution map. There is only 
Simple level pottery from the northeast Venezuelan coast, the Goajira 
Peninsula, and the llanos northeast of the Orinoco drainage. Back in 
the interior of the Guianas and the area lying south and west of the 
upper branches of the Orinoco there is almost no information on 
ceramics. Historic-period tribes such as the Shiriana, Waica, and 
Mact made only very simple pottery. On the other hand, there is a 
possibility that an important belt of cultural contact once existed 
through the upper Orinoco-Rio Negro region, directly linking the 
Orinoco and Amazonian drainages. If so, Controlled level pottery 
could have spread through the interior now marked as a Simple pot- 
tery zone. For the present, however, it seems best to consider the 
pottery of this interior region between the two great rivers as being 
on about the same level as that of the Venezuelan Ilanos and northeast 
coast. Pottery of the northeast coast was sometimes buff slipped, 
sometimes decorated with crude modeling and incising, and sometimes 
with linear painting in red. Vessel forms are more complicated than 
are usually found in association with Simple level wares, including 
griddles and annular-base vessels. Large drab urns and fabric-im- 
pressed pottery are reported from the interior Ianos. 
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Central and eastern Cuba and Jamaica have Simple level incised, 
punctated, appliqué, and modeled wares. Bowls, oval and boat- 
shaped, and griddles are the usual forms of these simpler West Indian 
wares. 

Controlled Plastic and/or Painted Pottery.—The implications of 
the term “Controlled” are that on this level of pottery development 
the potter has completely mastered the craft of making and orna- 
menting nonwheel-made, nonglaze ceramics. All of the techniques 
were known and practiced with skill. Effigy adornos and efligy 
vessels are either convincingly realistic or firmly stylized. Vessel 
shaping is exact and pleasing; surface finish good to excellent; and 
polishing and slipping are the rule. Slipped bichromes, trichromes, 
and, occasionally four-color polychromes are typical of the painting. 
Incised and punctated design is better planned, executed, and more 
intricate than on the Simple level. Virtually all combinations of 
the principal ornamental techniques occur. Painting is combined 
with incision and modeling on the single specimen. In addition to 
the more customary decorative techniques, champlevé (after firing) 
and negative (“batik” process) painting were also achieved on this 
level. Not universally, but in general, the materials and construc- 
tion of pottery is superior to the Simple level. Aplastics are finer; 
paste is more homogeneous; and firing is more uniform. In form, 
there is no longer the feeling that the artisan is extending himself 
to successfully construct a simple container. Vessel shapes are multi- 
tudinous, and there is virtuosity in attempting and attaining unusual 
shapes. In addition to the basic bowl, plate, jar, and bottle themes, 
there are unusual effigy shapes, composite urns, legged and based 
vessels, compartmented vessels, miscellaneous elaborate fabrications. 
Noncontainer forms are more prevalent than on the earlier levels. 
Spindle whorls, good figurines, musical instruments, smoking pipes, 
pubic covers, seats, and house ridge-pole caps are made and decorated 
in the same manner as vessels. It is apparent that there are new func- 
tions for ceramics not present on the lower levels of ceramic develop- 
ment. Pottery is no longer a simple implement of food prepara- 
tion, but it now carries new uses and is bound up with religious and 
social meanings. Along with this, it is also evident that pottery 
making was becoming a specialized craft, practiced proportionately 
by fewer but more skilled people within a community or village. 
Finally, pottery on this level is not only better than it is on the lower 
levels but it is much more abundant. 

According to criteria established for this survey, there is a greater 
total area of South America on the Controlled level than on any of 
the other pottery levels. This Controlled pottery area embraces wide 
latitudes in standards of ceramic craftsmanship. Least developed 
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is the pottery of the Brazilian coast, southern Brazil, and the Parana 
drainage. The Controlled pottery of this section, attributed to the 
Tupi-Guarani, has a variety of forms which are painted with rec- 
tilinear repetitive red and black designs upon a white slip. 

More ambitious pottery is found in the Amazon drainage, where 
Marajé, at the Delta, is probably the peak of Amazonian ceramic 
virtuosity. Relief and incised techniques are often combined with 
slipping and handsome two- and three-color decorative painting. 
Anthropomorphic and zoomorphic motifs are typical. Pottery on a 
comparable technological and artistic level, although stylistically 
different, is found on the coast above Marajé and on the Tapajéz at 
Santarém. In both of these localities full-round modeling of life 
forms is carried to unusual and fantastic lengths. Varieties of 
Amazonian painted or plastic pottery are found all the way to the 
Montafia and extend up the main tributaries of the Amazon for a 
considerable distance. 

Controlled level pottery also extends from Southern Pert down to 
Chiloé and over into the Argentine Highlands. The archeological 
and ethnic areas of the extreme South Peruvian Coast, North Chile 
or the Atacamefo territory, the Argentine Puna, the Diaguita country 
of Argentina and Chile, Santiago del Estero, La Candelaria, the high- 
lands of Mendoza in Argentina, and the Araucanzan country of Cen- 
tral and South Chile are included. Ceramics of these sections lack 
the elaborateness of the lower Amazon, but are competently made and 
decorated. ‘Two- and three-color painting is the rule, although inci- 
sion, punctation, modeling and sculpturing occur in small amounts. 
Painted design elements and arrangements are essentially geometric, 
usually rectilinear, and repetitive. Even when life forms are depicted, 
the figures are stiff and unrealistic. A characteristic vessel form is 
the single-handled pitcher. 

Some of the best pottery of the Controlled level is found in north- 
western South America in Ecuador, Colombia, and adjacent high- 
land and northwestern Venezuela. This section shows great diversity 
of vessel form. Tripod bowls, pedestal-base forms, compoteras, 
double-vessels, stirrup-spout jars, whistling jars, and other bizarre 
forms obtain in great numbers in addition to the more usual container 
types. The ceramic crafts also included clay seats, ocarinas, whistles, 
spindle whorls, seals or stamps, and hand-made and mold-made figu- 
rines. Painting and plastic treatment is approximately balanced as 
to quality and quantity. Incision, punctation, appliqué, and adorno 
and full-round modeling are all present. Negative or resist-dye paint- 
ing, sometimes combined with direct painting, is abundant. Design 
is principally geometric, with both rectilinear and curvilinear ele- 
ments employed. 
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On the Orinoco River and in the West Indies, incising and model- 
ing is dominant, although there is some two-color painting and slipped 
polished ware. Incised designs are mainly curvilinear, and biomor- 
phic adornos are typical. The range of vessel forms is limited as 
compared to Ecuador and Colombia and unambitious as compared 
with the lower Amazon. Most of the data on the Antilles and the 
Orinoco are archeological, although the historic Guahibo tribe on the 
upper Orinoco is reported to have had “beautifully painted pots.” 

Most of Central American pottery attains to only the Controlled 
level. Monochromes are decorated with incision, punctation, model- 
ing, and appliqué techniques. Polychromes and bichromes do occur, 
however, and negative painting is present. Vessel forms are complex 
rather than simple in that tripods, high annular bases, and effigies are 
plentiful. Noncontainer forms are numerous and varied, including 
pottery stamps (flat and cylindrical), figurines (hand-made and mold- 
made), whistles, molds for figurines, incensarios, drums, rattles, and 
whorls. 

Advanced Plastic and/or Painted Pottery.—The distinction be- 
tween “Advanced” and “Controlled” is mainly one of degree rather 
than kind. All of the techniques of manufacture, surfacing, and deco- 
rating were known on the previous level; the Advanced level carries 
these techniques farther and, in general, attains a greater mastery of 
them than was known on the lower levels. The differences of degree 
are easily seen in the handling of a number of artistic and ornamental 
techniques. Where three-color polychromes were the rule for the Con- 
trolled level, multicolors come in with the Advanced level. Five and 
six Shades are common in some regions of Advanced pottery, and as 
many as 11 have been recorded. In design, there is more attempt to 
portray naturalistic or imaginary beings, either realistic or stylized, 
as the central themes of the painting. Repetitive geometric elements 
and arrangements are more likely to be relegated to a minor position 
in the total composition, such as border bands, etc. It is not so mucha 
matter of design intricacy, for the designs of much of the Controlled 
level pottery are intricate, as it is a clarity and unity in the 
successful expression of a central theme. Also, true realistic portrayals 
are achieved only on this level. Modeling becomes sculpture, and this 
development is closely related to the skilled use of molds. The other 
plastic techniques of incision, punctation, and appliqué play only a 
secondary role in the embellishment of sculptured products. Incision 
is rarely used in conjunction with painting, although modeling or 
sculpturing are often combined with painted decoration. There is a 
diversity of form, and by implication of function, as great, if not 
greater, than on the Controlled level. In view of the excellence of 
the product, it is almost a certainty that a special class of artisans 
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was devoted to ceramics. In quantity, there is a clear impression that 
pottery production was great. 

The principal area for Advanced level pottery is the Peruvian Coast 
and Highlands. Mold-made realistic sculptures of human beings and 
animals and elaborate multicolor polychromes are characteristic. 
Some of the vessel forms are complicated, although the impression of 
structural complexity is enhanced by the fact that the basic jar or 
bottle shape was sculptured to conform to a variety of life forms. 
Ceramics of all kinds, in addition to vessels, are exceedingly plentiful 
in the Peruvian area. 

Another advanced level area is in Honduras and western Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica. This section is characterized, in Honduras, by the 
sophisticated Maya style of polychrome vase painting which depicts 
humans participating in ceremonial activities. There is also some 
finely sculptured low-relief pottery in the same region. Advanced 
level pottery in Nicaragua and Costa Rica combines polychrome paint- 
ing and modeling to produce exceptionally good conventionalized 
animal and bird vases. 

A third small area has been indicated in Panama, in the vicinity of 
Coclé. The polychromes of this section are usually three- or four- 
colored. Although modeling is combined in some effigy vessels, the 
outstanding development is in painted design which, while intricate, 
is exceedingly well balanced and unified around central themes. These 
themes or central motifs are stylized animals, reptiles, birds, fish, or 
monsters. The style is essentially curvilinear. Bowls, jars, spouted 
jars, annular-based vessels, compoteras, trays, flat circular dishes, and 
bottles or carafes are common forms. 


HISTORICAL IMPLICATIONS 


The distribution map of developmental levels in South American 
pottery suggests two main lines of historical explanation. First, it 
can be assumed that pottery either had an independent origin, or 
origins, in South America, or was first diffused to the continent on 
the Crude level and thereafter spread to almost all quarters. Follow- 
ing these beginnings, various regional developments were pursued, 
more or less independently, with the result that some areas, for specific 
historical and environmental reasons, went far ahead of others in 
ceramic development. The second explanation assumes that there was 
a South American center of pottery origin, or primary contact, for 
the continent; and that from this center the technique characteristic 
of the successive ceramic stages diffused outward in a series of waves. 
As will be seen in the succeeding discussions, neither of these explana- 
tions can be conclusively proved to the absolute exclusion of the other, 
and the processes involved in both undoubtedly operated in conjunc- 
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tion. A majority of the evidence, however, favors the second postulate, 
that of a diffusion of the major pottery techniques in a series of waves, 
from a common center. Secondary focal points or centers were, of 
course, important parts of the mechanism of dissemination. 

A diffusionist and age-area interpretation of the map indicates that 
this primary center of South American pottery origins or beginnings 
is in the western rather than the eastern axis of the continent, and 
near the central or northern portion of this axis rather than at the 
southern end. This is substantiated by the absence of pottery in the 
northeastern and far southern continental extremities, by the dis- 
tributions of Crude and Simple level pottery in the north, south, and 
refuge hinterlands of the Tropical Forest to the east, by the Ama- 
zonian and Andean distributions of Controlled level pottery, and by 
the occurrence of Advanced ceramics only in the central and northern 
parts of the western axis of the continent. 

In general, the distribution indicates that the main routes of the 
diffusions were along the major rivers, along the Andean chain, or 
along the coasts. The geographical patterning of the diffusion, thus, 
is not necessarily concentric. 


THE AREAS OF POTTERY HISTORY 
HISTORICAL PREMISES 


The areas of pottery history, or pottery areas, are premised upon 
the assumption that all of the pottery within a given geographically 
defined area is interrelated historically. This does not deny that the 
pottery of one area is similarly related to the pottery of another area, 
or that there is some degree of common historical relationship for all 
of South American ceramics. What evidence is at hand, in fact, 
argues strongly that these broader historical affiliations are real. The 
pottery areas as they have been defined for this survey (see map 2) are 
attempts to combine together into geographical units ceramic materials 
and ceramic histories which have closer internal affiliations than exter- 
nal or extra-areal affiliation. For the practical purpose of tracing 
specific ceramic forms in time and space these areal groupings have 
been blocked out to give the clearest, most immediate, and, for the 
present, best documented historical picture. 

It should be emphasized that the areas of pottery history are in no 
way necessarily coextensive with the areas of pottery level develop- 
ment. The former have a historical and genetic basis while the latter 
are founded upon comparisons of competency and achievement in 
ceramic techniques among groups of specimens which need not have 
any common ancestry with each other. That there are some coinci- 
dences of boundaries between the two types of area classification is to 
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Map 2.—Areas of pottery history. 1, Central Andean. 2, South Andean. 3; 
North Andean. 4, Venezuelan. 5, Antillean. 6, Amazonian. 7, East 
Brazilian. 8, Southern. 9, Central American. 
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be expected, inasmuch as features characteristic of a pottery level, for 
instance, the Advanced, are historically transmitted and conditioned 
at the same time that they are evolved. 

The nine pottery areas outlined (map 2) in order of their discussion 
are: (1) The Central Andean (Peruvian Coast, Highlands, and a part 
of the Bolivian altiplano); (2) the South Andean (South Perd, 
Chilean Coast and Highlands, and the Argentine Highlands) ; (3) 
the North Andean (Ecuadorean Coast and Highlands, the Colombian 
Pacific, and Caribbean Coasts, and the Colombian Highland ranges 
and intermontane valleys) ; (4) the Venezuelan (Venezuela and the 
Guianas coast) ; (5) the Antillean (West Indies) ; (6) the Amazonian 
(the Amazon coast and drainage, including the Montafia drainages 
and the middles and lower courses of the great tributaries) ; (7) the 
East Brazilian (Brazilian Coast below the Amazon Delta and the 
interior uplands of eastern Brazil); (8) the Southern (Parand River 
system, Pampas, and Patagonia) ; (9) the Central American (Central 
America up to Salvador and western Honduras). In some areas the 
complex and intertwined histories of the different ceramic lines are 
reasonably well known; in others there is very little information. The 
areas have been drawn with straight lines, as exact cultural-ceramic 
boundaries are rarely known. Some areas, such as the Central Andean 
and the South Andean, can be clearly delineated from adjacent pottery 
areas. In these the distinguishing criteria are well-defined and the 
area boundaries appear to be well founded in historical reality. Other 
divisions, such as the one between the North Andean and Central 
American areas, have been made more for descriptive convenience than 
on the basis of historical evidence, which is often lacking. 

There are several concepts, beside the pottery area, which are com- 
monly used in South American historical studies of ceramics and which 
it might be well to define before proceeding with areal discussions. 

The terms pottery “type” and “style” have been used synonymously 
or interchangeably by some investigators, and with others the type 
has been merely a subdivision of the style, the difference being of 
quantity and range of data embraced. The style abstraction, as 
defined, is a certain specified descriptive range in material, construc- 
tional, formal, and ornamental features. These specified features tend 
to be associated or clustered, to the exclusion of other features of 
similar functions, in the production of a ceramic specimen. The 
reality of style classification is that a number of specimens are grouped 
together on the basis of similarity to each other. It has been usual 
to demonstrate for each style certain time and space correlates so that 
the style is not simply a descriptive label but has a definite value 
placed upon it as a historical and geographical marker in culture 
studies. 
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The “site,” or “limited zone,” is the actual location where ceramics 
are found. It may be archeological (an abandoned community) or 
ethnographical (an occupied community). The term “limited zone” 
has reference to small-site clusterings, such as those in an isolated 
mountain valley, in a coastal valley, at a river delta, or any reasonably 
restricted region where there has been, or is, intensive occupation. 

The “pottery period” is a defined time interval, at a site or in a 
limited zone, during which specified pottery styles were made and used. 
Such a period may be the present or it may be a segment of past time. 

A “pottery horizon” is a ceramic period of wide spatial reference. 
Whereas the pottery period pertains to the site or limited zone, the 
horizon has meaning throughout a pottery area, a large portion of 
an area, or, perhaps, in more than one area. It is defined by the pres- 
ence of certain styles, and these styles that have such wide areal 
significance are called “horizon styles” (Kroeber, 1944). 

A “pottery tradition” is a line, or a number of lines, of pottery 
development followed through time. It remains within the limits of 
a certain technique, or set of techniques; and in these limits, on suc- 
cessive periods or horizons, the tradition is expressed in particular 
styles. The tradition has meaning within a wide geographical frame 
of reference, covering a subareal, areal, or extra-areal field (Willey, 
1945). 


THE POTTERY AREAS 


The Central Andean.—The available data on the rich Central 
Andean area is greater, more reliable, and better organized than that 
for any of the other areas of pottery history. Because of this a more 
complete presentation of pottery styles, periods, and cross-currents of 
relationships is possible than for the other areas. For the same rea- 
sons it is impossible to list all the known Pert-Bolivian ceramic styles 
or to discuss their distribution, temporal position, and interrelation- 
ships in any detail. Such a detailed summary is provided in volume 2 
of this Handbook (Bennett, pp. 61-147). 

Tn brief, Central Andean pottery history is divided into four major 
time periods: Chavin, Early, Middle, and Late. Each is typified by 
certain styles. A group of Chavin styles, including Highland Cha- 
vin, Coast Chavin, and Early Ancén-Supe (pl. 29, a—c), mark this 
earliest major period. Highland Chavin and Ancén-Supe are quite 
similar, and for the most part, these styles are on the Simple Incised 
and Painted developmental level. They are monochrome wares deco- 
rated with bold incisions, punctations, and surface roughening tech- 
niques such as rocker-stamping. Vessel forms are not complex or or- 
nate. Coast Chavin (or Cupisnique) (pl. 29, d) is often elaborately 
incised and sculptured. Many of the pieces attain the Advanced level 
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of pottery development. Vessel forms are more complex, with the 
stirrup-spout jar making its first important appearance. Coast Cha- 
vin (Cupisnique) is limited to a few valleys of the North Coast of 
Pert; Highland Chavin is found in the North Highlands of Peri; 
Early Ancén-Supe is on the Central Peruvian Coast; and there are 
also Chavinoid styles on the Coast in the valleys lying intermediate 
between the Supe zone and the Viri Valley to the north. In spite 
of these regional stylistic variations within the Chavin Period, there 
are also stylistic features held in common, and these are of such a spe- 
cific nature that the variant styles are often grouped together as a 
Chavin horizon style. 

Early Period pottery shows more regional diversity than the ear- 
lier Chavin Period. The great styles of this period achieved the Ad- 
vanced level, others the Controlled stage. On the North Coast, Chavin 
is followed by Salinar (pl. 31, a), and this in turn by the well-known 
Mochica (Early Chimu) (pl. 31, 6, d) style. Another style, Gallinazo 
or Virt Negative (pl. 30, 6), is also found in the same region. There 
is still dispute as to the time position of Gallinazo, but it is most likely 
post-Salinar and pre-Mochica. Salinar utilizes Controlled modeling 
and White-on-red painting; Gallinazo is chiefly characterized by Con- 
trolled negative painting; Mochica is the classical example of Ad- 
vanced, mold-made sculpture as well as excellent figure painting in 
twocolors. Inthe North Highlands, near Recuay, two- and three-color 
negative painting combines with figure modeling, occasionally result- 
ing in Advanced pottery (pl. 30, a). The best evidence indicates that 
this Highland Recuay style is contemporaneous with, and influenced 
by, the North Coast Gallinazo and Mochica styles. A North Highland 
Controlled level White-on-red style may tentatively be placed as coeval 
with Salinar. On the Central Coast, around Lima, are a group of 
styles contemporaneous with the Early Period styles of the north. 
Chancay White-on-red (pl. 30, c) is the simplest of these, and can be 
equated, tentatively, with Salinar, which it resembles. Interlocking 
(a three-color positive style) (pl. 30, /) and a Pachacamac negative 
style have a number of design-motif relationships to Recuay. 

The only Early Period Advanced style from the Central Coast is 
Karly Lima (pl. 30, d), which is well-painted in three or four colors 
and combines plastic features of Mochica with Interlocking and 
Nazca elements. On the South Coast, in the Ica and Nazca zones, 
there are several distinct styles. One of these, the Paracas Cavernas 
(pl. 29, e), may be as early as Coastal Chavin. Paracas Cavernas is, 
however, a polychrome style, sometimes done in permanent pigments 
and sometimes in what appear to be fugitive colors. The painting is 
also combined with fine-line incision. Another associated Cavernas 
style has only simple punctated ornamentation. Paracas Cavernas 
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pottery can be considered, in the main, to be on the Controlled level. 
The subsequent Nazca (pl. 30, e) styles are excellent examples of 
Advanced polychromes. Nazca uses a wide selection of colors; the 
pigments are bright and clear, and the surfaces are highly polished. 
Naturalistic but conventionalized design motifs dominate the decora- 
tion. The South Highland styles of the Early Period also emphasize 
polychrome decoration. The Early Tiahuanaco style combines paint- 
ing with incision and, sometimes, with zoomorphic modeling. Classic: 
Tiahuanaco (pl. 31, c) is more elaborate, utilizing several colors and 
depicting stylized animal figures where the Early Tiahuanaco style 
was restricted to geometric design motifs. Although only some of the 
Early Tiahuanaco material could be considered Advanced, virtually all 
of the decorated Classic Period pottery belongs on this level. There are 
two other Early Period styles in the South Highlands, whose exact 
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chronological relationships to Classic or Early Tiahuanaco have not 
been established. One of these is Chiripa (fig. 42), a two- or three- 
color ware, which combines painting with incision, and small relief 
decorations. Chiripa is Controlled level pottery. The other style is 
the Pucara (pl. 29, 7). Pucara is only a three-color ware (black and 
yellow on a red base) and the design areas are separated by incised 
lines; however, in design, brightness of color, and quality of finish, 
Pucara ranks as Advanced pottery. One other Highland style, prob- 
ably of the Early Period, deserves mention. This is Chanapata (pl. 
29, 7) of the Central Highlands near Cuzco. It is placed in the Early 
category on the basis of its rather general stylistic relationships with 
Chiripa and with Highland Chavin. It isa polished black ware with 
applied relief ornaments and simple incised geometric or animal de- 
signs. Most of Chanapata should probably be rated as Controlled, 
although some of it might be considered as Simple. 
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The Middle Period differs from the Early in that there is an over- 
all unity of stylistic similarity in ceramics comparable to that noted 
for the Chavin Period. This linkage of several Middle Period styles 
makes up the Tiahuanaco horizon style. Notable features are a series 
of new vessel shapes which tend to replace old regional vessel forms, 
specific anthropomorphic design elements, and a tendency toward 
three-color (red, white, and black) ware. Some of the Middle Period 
Tiahuanaco (pl. 32, a, 6) ware, such as that from Pachacamac on the 
Central Peruvian Coast, or Pacheco on the South Coast, is of exceed- 
ingly fine quality, equaling the classic wares of the Early Period in 
finish, brilliance of color, and mastery of design. Most Tiahuanacoid 
pottery does not, however, come up to these Advanced standards. The 
general trend is for Middle Period pottery to become less well deco- 
rated in the later subperiods. On the North and Central Coasts the 
better painted Epigonal (pl. 32, d) styles are replaced by less well 
done red, white, and black geometric styles (pl. 382, e). Pressed ware 
(pl. 32, f) which bears Tiahuanaco designs done in a relief technique, 
and a painted Cursive style with North Highland affinities also belong 
in the North Coast Middle Period series. All of these styles are on 
the Controlled but not the Advanced level. In the South Highlands 
and on the South Coast the Middle Period wares are not on a par with 
those of the Early Period. Fewer colors are used, and decoration is 
less imaginative, more geometric, and repetitious. Unlike most of the 
other Middle Period styles, the South Coast Middle Ica style (pl. 32, ¢) 
shows little Tiahuanaco influence, and is relatively distinct and unique 
on the Peruvian scene at this time. This is true not only of painted 
decoration but of vessel form. 

The first half of the Late Period in the Central Andean area again 
shows intensive regional specialization of pottery styles, with Chimu 
(pl. 33, a) of the North Coast, the Late Chancay styles (pl. 33, 6) of 
the Central Coast, and the Late Ica series of the South Coast holding 
the field. Coeval styles for the Highlands seem rather undistinctive. 
All of these styles, though adept, lack the elegance, either in multi- 
color painting or in realistic modeling that characterized the Early 
Period. They clearly belong on the Controlled level. The latter half 
of the Late Period is, to an extent, unified with the Jnca ceramic style 
(pl. 33, d). In the Central Highlands, the Znca hearth, Early and 
Late Jnca pottery divisions have been established. In other sites and 
zones throughout the Highlands and Coast, Jnca pottery appears in 
proportionately small amounts, and Jnca ceramic influence is com- 
bined in varying degrees with the local customs of pottery making and 
decorating. Some of the finest Znca polychrome vessels do, perhaps, 
come up to Advanced standards, but most /nca pottery achieves only 
the Controlled level. 

"7389314913 
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Several continuities or traditions carry through Central Andean 
pottery history, and it is noted that some of these traditions have a 
tendency to be localized in different parts of the area. For example, 
the pottery of the South Peruvian Andes and Coast and the Bolivian 
Highlands is characterized through all periods of development by the 
use of three or more colors. Although this includes a great range of 
time and embraces several different styles, this emphasis upon color 
decoration appears to be a phenomenon of historical continuity. It 
has been named the South Perd-Bolivian Polychrome tradition. 
Another example of such a pottery continuity is the North Peruvian 
Plastic tradition. This tradition centered somewhere on the North 
Coast, and apparently had its beginnings with the Coast Chavin or 
Cupisnique style. The modeling, sculpturing, and mold techniques 
employed in the tradition continued through the Salinar, Mochica, 
Middle Period Pressed ware, and Chimu periods and styles. Em- 
phasis was always upon the plastic with color decoration playing 
a subsidiary role. North Peruvian White-on-red, North Andean Nega- 
tive Painted, and North Peruvian Incised are three other decorative 
traditions in the Central Andean area that have long histories. 

Influences out of the Central Andean area are widespread. This 
is true for both styles and traditions. To the south, the pottery styles 
of Northern Argentina and Chile show varying degrees of dependency 
upon the Central Andes. Northward, there are numerous cross-ties, 
although some of these may be of Ecuadorean or Columbian origin 
rather than Peruvian. Eastward into the jungle, the influences are 
much less or none at all. There are, however, a few specific examples 
of Central Andean ceramic ideas penetrating into the eastern lowlands. 
Ceramic finds in eastern Bolivia are evidence of this (Bennett, 1936). 

The South Andean.—In the arid portions of northern Chile, the 
principal Controlled pottery styles, are a Red-and-black-on-white and 
a Black-on-red (pl. 33, c). These are found on the coast at Arica 
and inland in the Atacamefo oases. They have been referred to as the 
Arica, Atacamefo, or Chincha-Atacamefa styles. Some three-color 
Tiahuanaco pieces have been found in association with the Atacameno 
types. Recently it has been pointed out that the Churajén style from 
Southern Pert is closely related. 

At Pichalo on the Chilean Coast two plain ware styles are reported 
as representative of ceramic periods. No decorated ware of any kind 
is found in association. The.earlier of the plain ware periods shows 
red-slipped and polished black surface treatment; the later period 
has only unslipped pottery. The Pichalo styles, whether considered 
as Crude or Simple, are definitely less developed than the Arica- 
Atacamefio wares. Evidence is not conclusive, but it is most probable 
that the Pichalo styles are earlier than the painted wares. 
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Between the Rio Copiapo and the Rio Choapa, south of the Atacama 
desert country, the dominant pottery styles are classed as Chilean 
Diaguita (pl. 88, e). There are perhaps three painted ware styles, 
all of which are on the Controlled level. A Tiahuanacoid style is 
present, showing unmistakable resemblances to the Bolivian High- 
lands in three- and four-color painting, straight-sided kero forms, 
and specific naturalistic painted designs. Diaguita features black and 
white geometric elements on a red-:ground. Chincha-Dzaguita may 
be either red, black, and white, or black and white, and decorations 
are small and usually geometric. There is a bare hint that the three 
styles may be arranged chronologically in the order in which they are 
listed here. In the same region there is a plain, and perhaps an incised, 
style known as El Molle. It is found in isolated grave lots and prob- 
ably represents a ceramic period, but chronological relationships of 


Fiaure 43.—South Andean pottery styles. Left: Chiriguano painted ware (black- 
and-red on yellowish white). Right: Araucanian black-on-white. (After Rosen, 
1924, fig. 220; and Latcham, 1928, pl. 39.) 


E] Molle to the Chilean Diaguita styles are unknown. Like the Pichalo 
pottery, El Molle seems to be on the boundary between Crude and 
Simple level pottery. Painted Jnca ceramics have also been found 
in the Chilean Diaguita country, and these are dated at the top of the 
ceramic sequence. 

In the Central Valley of Chile, the territory of the Araucanians, 
there are painted styles (fig. 43, ight) which are related to those of 
the north but which are, nevertheless, stylistically distinct. These do 
not bear style names, but are usually referred to simply as “Avau- 
canian.” In general, they are less developed than Chilean Diaguita 
or Atacamefo pottery. From north to south, there is an obvious de- 
cline in excellence with a tendency for two-color ware to replace three- 
color. In the Araucanian region there are also sites which yield only 
plain or simple incised styles. The chronological relationships be- 
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tween these Crude or Simple level wares and the painted “Araucanian” 
styles has not been revealed. 

Finally, it should not be overlooked that in North Chile, along the 
Coast, there is indisputable evidence of long preceramic occupations. 
These preceramic periods are, for the most part, preagricultural as 
well, but at Arica there is some evidence to support the thesis that 
agriculture preceded ceramics by a relatively short time. To date, 
North Chile is one of the few places in South America where the pre-’ 
pottery or Absence of Pottery level has been successfully isolated in 
a cultural sequence. 

East of the Andean divide there are a number of pottery styles 
which show relationship to those of Chile. In the north, in the area 
of the Chiriguano, there is a painted style (fig. 43, left), of the Con- 
trolled level, which resembles the Atacamefio pottery. In the same 
region incising, anthropomorphic modeling, and finger-impression 
techniques are also recorded, but their time relationship to the painted 
ware has not been clarified. To the south of the Chiriguano territory, 
on the Argentine Puna, and in the Quebrada de Humahuaca is 
another painted style which is related to the North Chilean and to the 


~—.— 


Fieure 44.—Santa Maria painted style of the Diaguita. (After Marquez 
Miranda, 1989, fig. 7.) 
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Chiriguano black, white, and red styles. The regions of the Argentine 
Diaguita, the Chaco Santiaguefo, and La Candelaria archeological 
cultures extend down the Argentine Highlands to the provinces of San 
Juan and Santiago del Estero. The dominant pottery throughout 
most of this country is painted in two or three colors and is about the 
developmental equal of the Chilean painted wares. The entire region 
is characterized by huge funerary urns which often bear anthropo- 
morphic decoration executed in rather crude relief. Diaguita style 
includes the Santa Maria (relief and black-on-yellow) (fig. 44) ; 
Draconian (incision); Belén (black-on-red); and Los Barreales 
(white- or grey-on-black, red-and-black-on-yellow, and incised, fig. 


Fiaure 45.—Los Barreales incised design from vessel. (After Debenedetti, 1931, 
fig. 8; see bibliography, Handbook, vol. 2.) 


Figure 46.—Los Barrancas incised style rim sherd. (After Osgood and Howard, 
1943, fig. 16; see bibliography, Handbook, vol. 4.) 
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45). Design may be either geometric or stylized naturalistic. Chaco- 
Santiaguefio is closely related to Diaguita. La Candelaria wares, al- 
though still on the Controlled level, do not quite come up to Diaguita. 
La Candelaria painting is usually two-color; there is crude anthropo- 
morphic relief and some life-form modeling; and much of the ware is 
decorated with incision. As yet, there is little evidence to arrange these 
Argentine styles into a relative chronology. 

Lack of verifiable ceramic sequences for the South Andean Area. 
makes it difficult to see what traditions or pottery lines were operative 
over long periods of time. In general, it appears as if the Atacamefo- 
Arica, Chilean Diaguita, Araucanian, Chiriguano, Humuhuaca, 
Argentino Diaguita, Chaco-Santiaguefio, and La Candelaria painted 
styles are mutually related and probably can be included in a single 
tradition. To go even further, this tradition is probably the same 
South Pert-Bolivian Polychrome tradition referred to in the dis- 
cussion of Central Andean area. There may also be continuities and 
over-all relationship in the incised styles, such as those mentioned for 
central Chile and the Northwest Argentina. These southern incised 
styles may have distant relationships, in terms of a common ceramic 
tradition, to the Early Ancén-Supe style of Peri. It should be made 
clear, however, that a linkage of early Peruvian incised pottery with 
South Andean incised pottery rests very tenuously on a mutually 
possessed technique of surface treatment, whereas the Central to South 
Andean painted ware relationship is based upon some specific stylistic 
connections as well as techniques. 

In general, the South Andean ceramic area is marginal to the Central 
Andean, and the stimuli for the more developed painted wares of the 
south were undoubtedly derived from Southern Pert and the Bolivian 
Highlands. It is also likely that the period of that derivation was the 
Central Andean major Middle, or Tiahuanacoid, Period. Previous to 
this wares of Simple or Crude level probably were in use in North Chile 
and Northwest Argentina. These unpainted wares may also be Central 
Andean in inspiration. Ceramic influences out of the South Andean 
area moved south as far as Mendoza, Argentina, and eastward for an 
unknown distance into the Argentine lowlands. 

The North Andean.—This is a rich and diversified ceramic area and 
one whose historic complexity has not yet been untangled. Like the 
Central and South Andean areas, the outstanding pottery styles are 
all prehistoric. In the southern Ecuadorean Highlands, in Azuay 
and Cafar, there is a two-period ceramic sequence designated as Early 
and Late Cerro Narrio. The earlier period is marked by a fine Red-on- 
buff (pl. 40, e, f, A) and a polished red style; the later period has a 
coarse Red-on-buff style (pl. 40, d, g), tripod and compotera forms, 
clay seats, and, toward the close of the period, Chimu and /nca ceramic 
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Figure 47.—Narifio White-and-red style. (After Bennett, 1944 a, fig. 10; see 
bibliography, Handbook, vol. 2.) 


Figure 49.—Quimbaya Red-and-white style. (After Bennett, 1944 a, fig. 18; 
see above.) 
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influences from Pert. Further north, in Tungurahua and Chimborazo, 
there is a long sequence, only part of which is verified by stratigraphy, 
which begins with unpainted incised wares; runs through negative, 
overpainted negative, anthropomorphic modeling and incising, two- 
and three-color positive painting; and closes with incised styles and 
Inca influences. These sequence periods from Early to Late are: Proto- 
Panzaleo I (fig. 62, Zeft), Proto-Panzaleo II (fig. 62, right), Tunca- 
huan (pl. 40, a), Guano (fig. 63, Zeft), Elen Pata (fig. 63, right), and 
Huavalac plus Znca. All of the major styles of these periods are of 
the Controlled level, including the incised Proto-Panzaleo I pottery 
which includes such vessel forms as compoteras and tripods. The 
elaborative maximum is reached in Tuncahuan, especially in the over- 
painted negative compotera vessels. A three-period sequence in Im- 
babura has incised and two-color painted ware in the first two periods 
and only painted ware in the final period. Vessel forms are well de- 
veloped in all three periods. On the Ecuadorean Coast, in Manabi and 
Esmeraldas, pottery figurines (figs. 58, 61), mold-made pottery, and 
clay seals or stamps are the outstanding ceramic accomplishments. 
The sculptured quality of some of this pottery is very close to Ad- 
vanced standards, although the region has been indicated as Con- 


Ficure 50.—Santa Marta or Tairona modeled urn. (After Bennett, 1944 a, fig. 
25; see bibliography, Handbook, vol. 2.) 
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trolled on the distribution map (map 1). There is no sequence in- 
formation available from the Coast of Ecuador. 

In Colombia a number of ceramic regions are recognized, but 
sequences have not been worked out for the regions. A general 
chronology, based on inferential evidence, has been proposed which 
places the San Agustin (fig. 48) and Tierradentro (pl. 39, /) styles 
of the south as Early, Narifio (fig. 47) of the south and Quimbaya 
(pl. 39, g, fig. 49) of the central Cauca Valley as Middle Period, and 
the Upper Cauca styles (pl. 39, d), Santa Marta (fig. 50, pl. 35, g) 
and Chibcha (pl. 39, a), as Late. This Early, Middle, and Late divi- 
sion is believed to have a parallel contemporaneity to the similar divi- 
sions of the Peruvian chronology. The San Agustin pottery series, 
which probably comprises more than one style, emphasizes relief and 
incised decoration. Two-color negative and positive painting are also 
present. Tripods, tall pedestal vessels, and a variety of ollas, plates, 
and bowls are common vessel forms. Tierradentro, though stylistically 
quite distinct, is comparable in the use of incision and paint-filled 
incision, relief modeling of life forms, and two-color ware. Some 
Tierradentro pottery is reported as being cord-marked. Narifio and 
Quimbaya styles are much more lavishly decorated than San Agustin 
or Tierradentro. Narifio has three-color positive painting and nega- 
tive with overpainting. Negative and overpainted negative are also 
characteristic of Quimbaya. In addition, Quimbaya styles include 
positive painting, incised wares, champlevé, relief and full-round 
modeling. There are some notable Quimbaya vessel forms such as 
double-vessels, whistling jars, double-spout jars with connecting bridge 
handles, and stirrup-spout jars. Late Period styles do not measure up 
to Narifio or Quimbaya in decorative excellence, but, like all of the 
other North Andean styles, they achieve the Controlled level. In the 
upper Cauca Valley most of the decorated pottery is incised or orna- 
mented with appliqué. The great bulk of the material is rather crudely 
finished and plain, although the vessel forms include pedestal-based 
and handled ollas. Chibcha decoration is complicated, utilizing model- 
ing, incision, and appliqué techniques and, occasionally, affixing pieces 
of metal to the vessel, such as ear or nose rings for a human effigy. 
Designs are rather simple and geometric. Much of the ware is mono- 
chrome but there is some two-color painting. Compared to Quimbaya 
modeling, Chibcha representations are awkward and crude. The 
Santa Marta or Z'airona pottery resembles Quimbaya in some of the 
more complicated vessel forms. Most decoration is, however, by inci- 
sion or modeled relief. 

These few styles are apparently but a small portion of the ceramic 
development of prehistoric Colombia. Glimpses of materials from 
relatively unexplored regions show styles with little or no relationship 
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Figure 51.—Painted sherds from the Mojos region, eastern Bolivia. Left: Lower 
Velarde style. Right: Upper Velarde style. (After Nordenskiéld, 1913, figs. 
77, 85.) 


Figure 52.—Pottery from the Mojos region, eastern Bolivia. Left: Incised sherd 
from Mound Masicito. Right: Tetrapod of the Lower Velarde period. (After 
Nordenski6ld, 1918, figs. 148, 67.) 


I'IGURE 53.—Painted vessel from the Mojos region, eastern Bolivia, Mound Hern- 
marck. (After Nordenskidld, 1913, fig. 123.) 
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to those discussed. On the Sint River, in northwestern Colombia, 
there is a little-known high-relief modeled style (pl. 39, e) executed 
with unusual skill. Another example is pottery from the Mosquito 
district on the middle Magdalena, between the CAhibcha and Santa 
Martacountry. Here there are elaborate modeled urns (pl. 39, b) sug- 
gestive of some of the Amazonian styles. 

The extra-areal relationships of the North Andean area appear to be 
much more complex than those of the South Andean. There are a 
number of features which are referable to Peri. Specifically, there 
is Jnca and Chimu style influence in the Ecuadorean Highlands. Pe- 
ruvian influence of a more generalized sort is seen in the double-jars, 
whistling jars, stirrup-spouts, and double-spout with bridge-handle 

jars of Quimbaya and Santa Marta. Other technical ceramic traits 
_ are held in common by the Central and North Andean areas, although 
the direction of movement of such traits isnot known. Negative paint- 
ing is such a trait. A common participation in a North Andean neg- 
ative-painted tradition by Ecuadorean Tuncahuan, Colombian Quzm- 
baya and Narifio, and Peruvian Recuay is certainly suggested. Ecua- 
dor seems to be the center of intensity for the Negative tradition, 
but comparative time relationships for the three countries have not 
been worked out sufficiently to help in the matter of origins. Tripods, 
pedestal bases, and compoteras seem to center in Highland Ecuador or 
Colombia and from there to have spread south into the North High- 
lands of Peri. The competent use of molds in making both pottery 
and figurines is shared by the North Peruvian Coast and by the Ecua- 
dorean Coast. In the Mochica style the Peruvians took this technique 
to greater heights of achievement, but the development of the mold 
may be Ecuadorean. 

To the north and east, Colombia ceramic influences were undoubt- 
edly felt in Central America and in Venezuela from whence return 
influences were also probably operative. A mutual reliance upon relief 
modeling, appliqué, and incision for the decoration of monochrome 
pottery links lower Central America, certain areas and/or periods in 
Colombia, and Venezuelan styles. The Andean section of Venezuela 
also discloses very definite Colombian-Ecuadorean relationships in the 
possession of tripod bases and pedestal jars. 

The Venezuelan.—On the lower and middle Orinoco River and at 
Lake Valencia in north central Venezuela there is an Early ceramic 
period possessing a number of features in common. The pottery of 
this period is characterized by polished monochrome ware decorated 
with deep, wide, round-bottomed incised lines (pl. 35, a, c; fig. 46). 
The incised designs are complex, highly conventionalized, and compe- 
tently executed. Biomorphic adornos are associated. Plates, bowls, 
and griddles are common forms. There are some regional differences 
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Ficure 54.—Santarém incised and modeled style. (After Palmatary, 1939, fig. 2; 
see bibliography, Handbook, vol. 3.) 


in the ceramics of this Early Period. For instance, a two-color red 
and white ware is present only on the middle Orinoco, and low-relief 
modeling and double-spouted jars are found solely in the Early Period 
at Lake Valencia. The middle Orinoco and Lake Valencia Late 


Fiaure 55.—Pottery of the Southern area. Left: Choroti noded ware. Right: 
Linear-punctated sherd of the Argentine Pampa. (After Rosen, 1924, fig. 126; 
and Lothrop, 19382, pl. 23.) 
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Periods are both characterized by thin-line incision and punctuation 
(pl. 35, 6), but there are also regional differences such as the appear- 
ances of figurines in Late Lake Valencia (pl. 35, e) and their absence on 
the middle Orinoco. All of this pottery belongs on the Controlled level. 

On the northwest coast of Venezuela no full sequence has been found, 
and a linear painted style, done in one to three colors, predominates. 
This style of painting bears some resemblance to the Coclé and 
Chiriqui styles of Panama. Annular, ring, and tripod bases, and el- 
bow smoking pipes also characterize the northwest coast. Besides 
painting, incision, appliqué, corrugation, and net-marking techniques 
are recorded for the northwest. It may be that some of these simpler 
decorative techniques represent a ceramic period separate from the 
painted ware. This is suggested on the Paraguana Peninsula where 
net-marked increases over painted in the upper levels of one site. 

The pottery of the northeast coast is either plain, crudely modeled, 
or incised ware of the Simple level. Bowls, wide-mouthed jars, and 
griddles are typical forms. For the upper Orinoco and the llanos 
only drab burial urns and fabric-impressed sherds have been reported. 
The information for all of this vast interior territory is, however, 
minimal. 

In the Venezuelan Andes there is, again, Controlled level pottery. 
Western influences are evident in tripods and special-based vessels, 
and cursive style painting suggests the Andean areas. Incision, punc- 
tation, and appliqué techniques are also present. Standing and 
seated human figurines, painted with linear designs, are abundant and 
typical (pl. 35, d). 

As is evident, time relationships of Venezuelan ceramics have been 
revealed in only a few places, and it is difficult to visualize the pot- 
tery continuities of the area. One tradition, or continuity, does stand 
out. This is the Orinoco Plastic tradition. It is seen in the flowing 
incised style of the Early Orinoco Periods, in the Late styles of the 
West Indies, and on the lower Amazon. Designs are curvilinear and 
conventional, and biomorphic adornos are typically associated. 

The red and white pottery of the Early Period of the middle Orinoco, 
not of the Plastic tradition, bears resemblances to West Indian painted 
styles and some of those of the lower Amazon. Other Venezuelan 
styles have western rather than eastern relationships. It has been 
mentioned that pottery of Andean Venezuela is reminiscent not only 
of Colombia but of the Central Andean area. Northwestern Venezuela 
shows Andean and also Central American reflections. 

The Antillean.—The earliest pottery in the West Indies appears to 
be the Controlled level White-on-red style of the Lesser Antilles and 
of Puerto Rico. In Puerto Rico this style or type is referred to as the 
Cuevas (pl. 34,9). Its affiliations seem to be with the red and white 
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Figure 56.—Guarant pottery. Top: Fingernail-marked ware. Bottom: Painted 
(black and red) urn. (After Lothrop, 1932, pls. 7, 10.) 
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pottery noted in the Early Period of the middle Orinoco zone of 
Venezuela. In Puerto Rico the Cuevas style is replaced by two con- 
temporaneous but areally separate styles, the Santa Elena and the 
Ostiones. The painting of these latter styles is simpler, usually 
being in one pigment only, but it is combined with Controlled level 
incising and modeling. Subsequently, the Capa (pl. 34, e) and Esper- 
anza styles replace the Ostiones and Santa Elena. These later styles 
place emphasis upon deep, round-bottomed incising. 

The Capé and Esperanza styles appear to be Puerto Rican variants 
of a widespread West Indian style horizon. This horizon is repre- 
sented in Haiti and the Dominican Republic by the Carrier (pl. 34, 
c, d, f, h) and Boca Chica styles and on the extreme eastern tip of 
Cuba by the Pueblo Viejo style. This deep-line incised style is the 
best known and most commonly illustrated pottery of the Antilles, 
and it has often been referred to as Z'ainan ware. In addition to the 
deep incised lines arranged in curvilinear designs and the zoomorphic 
adornos, other characteristic features of Carrier and related styles 
are boat-shaped bowls, griddles, and an unusual bottle shape. 
Modeled-incised material is also reported for Trinidad and the Lesser 
Antilles where it overlies the White-on-red style. In my opinion, all 
of these styles are related to the middle and lower Orinoco Early 
Periods and West Indian incised and modeled are a part of the Orinoco 
Plastic tradition. 

On Hispaniola there appears to be no horizon canuenble to the 
typical White-on-red Cuevas of Puerto Rico, although finds of a late 
Cuevas-Early Ostiones type are found. The principal pre-Carrier 
style is an incised and appliqué style known as the Meillac (pl. 34, 
a, b). Meillac decoration is decidedly inferior in conception and 
execution to Carrier, and Meillac has been grouped with the Simple 
level ware. The origins of the Meillac style may be local West Indian 
as related styles have not been found in northern South America. 

Meillac is the only style found in Jamaica, and a comparable style, 
the Banf, is known from central and eastern Cuba. Both Meillac and 
Carrier ceramics have been found in the Bahamas. 

The Amazonian.—Several major pottery styles have been described 
for the lower Amazonian drainage although there is little or no his- 
torical information concerning them or their relationships to each 
other. At some sites associated European trade objects indicate that 
occupation continued into post-Columbian times. 

Perhaps the best known ceramic style is the Maraj6, centered on 
the island of the same name at the mouth of the Amazon. Marajé 
is a painted pottery (pl. 36, ¢) which also incorporates relief model- 
ing, incising, and champlevé cutting. Hollow human figurines, 
modeled in the round, are a common pottery artifact as are pottery 
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“tangas” or fig-leaf pubic covers for women. Jars, bowls, plates 
(both oval and circular), annular-based bowls, and anthropomorphic 
and compound funerary urns are the principal Maraj6 vessel forms. 
Painting is usually in red or brown on a light orange, white, or red 
slip. Slipped ware is often incised and the incisions are sometimes 
filled with darker pigments. Relief modeling is usually anthro- 
pomorphic, Incised and painted design is either geometric or very 
stylized anthropomorphic. Rim adornos, usually animal heads, are 
also used for ornamentation. 

Another important style is the Maraca of the Atlantic Coast above 
the Amazon Delta. Decoration is in red and gray or red and yellow, 
but anthropomorphic modeling is the most striking characteristic of 
the style. Effigy jars depict hollow-bodied figures seated on benches. 
Resemblances to Maraj6 are seen in geometric designs, and the join- 
ing of eyebrows to nose in anthropomorphic faces. The presence of 
Kuropean trade objects indicate that the Maraca style was flourishing 
in post-Columbian times, 

Santarém, or Tapaj6, pottery centers around Santarém at the mouth 
of Tapajéz River, 300 miles up the Amazon from Marajé. The San- 
tarém style extends up the Tapajéz to Aramanahy and is represented 
by numerous inland sites on the right bank. It is found as far east 
as Taperinha and Bocca de Coaty on the Rio Jaraucu, a tributary of 
the lower Xingi. Santarém-like ceramics have also been found as far 
west as the Serra de Parintins and as far north as Monte Alegre. 
While Marajo6 features painting, Santarém is outstanding for its un- 
usual modeling (fig. 54). The Santarém plastic treatment is princi- 
pally adornment. Vessels are literally covered with zoomorphic effi- 
gies. Deep, broad-line incision is also typical. Vessel forms are often 
very bizarre, running to unusual pedestal shapes and caryatid bases. 
Painting is present (red and black on light background) but not 
stressed. 

There are other Amazonian styles, or rather occurences of pottery 
about which so little is known that few of them have been thought of 


Ficure 57.—Thumb-marked corrugated pottery, Guarant. (After Lothrop, 1932, 
pl. 5.) 
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Ficure 58.—Hcuadorean figurine mold and figurine. (After Saville, 1910, fig. 77.) 


Figure 59.—Coclé painted ware. Left: Early Polychrome style. Right: Late 
Panelled Red style. (After Lothrop, 1942, figs. 81, 342.) 


as styles. The lower Xingi is rich in plastic adornment recalling the 
Santarém style. The middle Xingi pottery is a little less decorative 
although incised and modeled. On the middle reaches of the Amazon, 
red-on-white anthropomorphic funerary urns are known from near 
the mouth of the Madeira. Near Manoas there is a brown funerary 
ware painted with rather simple black designs. Incised pottery is also 
known from the same general location. Teffé pottery shows similari- 
ties to both Santarém and Marajé, and on the Japura River there are 
white-slipped, incised burial urns. Farther up the Amazon and its 
major tributaries of the Montafia are polychromes some of which bear 
design similarities to Marajé. The most distinctive of this pottery is 
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known ethnographically among the Ucayali River Panoans and other 
Montajia tribes. It can tentatively be designated as Ucayali Poly- 
chrome (pl. 36, a, 6). The slip is cream, and the decorations red and 
black. Designs are geometric, and the resemblances to Marajé are to 
the linear motifs in that style, not the anthropomorphic elements. 
There is no incision or relief modeling to emphasize the design, which 
is nearly always carried out in widely spaced, heavy lines which are 
outlined with one or more thin lines. Also in the Montana are less 
distinctive two- and three-color styles. 

In the northwest Amazon region the Wtoto, the Peban tribes, and 
the people of the Uaupés-Caqueta region made painted pottery, usu- 
ally red and black with rather simple designs. Back away from the 
principal montafia rivers the tribes generally made Simple rather than 
Controlled level pottery. These less-developed wares were mono- 
chromes, fingernail-impressed, or punctated styles. 

There is one other region which should be considered in the Ama- 
zonian area, and about which there are relatively ample data. This 
is the Mojos section of eastern Bolivia on the Madeira tributaries, the 
Mamoré and Ivari Rivers. The best-known site in this region is the 
Velarde Mound near Trinidad. There are two periods at Velarde, and 
the ceramics of the earlier period (fig. 51, Zeft) are distinguished by 
painted decoration (geometric), tetrapodal supports (fig. 52, right), 
modeled rim lugs, and seated female figurines. The Upper Period 
differs from the Lower in having tripod vessels, a somewhat different 
painted decoration type (fig. 51, 77ght), burial urns, and standing clay 
figurines. Although both Velarde Periods are distinguished by dis- 
tinctive styles, the painted designs slightly resemble lower Amazonian 
and northeast Brazilian coastal pottery. On the other hand, neither 
period resembles Andean pottery, which extends eastward from High- 
land Bolivia but, apparently, does not come as far as Mojos. The 
Hernmarck Mound, in the same region, has a different style of pottery 
whose relationships are not so difficult to place. Hernmarck painted 
ware (fig. 53), although a separate style, has close resemblances in 
design elements to Amazonian Marajé pottery. Hernmarck is con- 
sidered to be slightly later than the Upper Velarde Period. Another 
major mound, Masicito, is characterized by incised (fig. 52, left), 
appliqué, and modeled pottery and zoomorphic tripod feet. Masicito 
is also considered, on inferential evidence, to be later than Upper 
Velarde. 

In summary, we can discern what appear to be two major pottery 
traditions on the Amazon. One, the Santarém or Tapaj6, might be 
reasonably considered as another stylistic expression of the Orinoco 
Plastic tradition. Certainly, the Santarém and lower and middle 
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Figure 60.—Chiriqui negative painting. (After MacCurdy, 1911, fig. 18.) 


Ficure 61.—Figure head, Ecuador. (After Saville, 1907-10, pl. 91.) 


Orinoco deep-line incised styles seem to be related. Santarém does, 
however, diverge considerably in the direction of ornate modeling. 
The other major Amazonian tradition, at least at this stage of knowl- 
edge, is represented by the Marajé and related painted styles. Some 
archeologists have pointed to resemblances between Marajé and Red- 
and-white pottery styles of the Orinoco and the Antilles. Possibly, 
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all of these styles could be combined into an Amazonian Painted 
tradition. 

With the exception of the stratigraphy at Mount Velarde in the 
Mojos, there is no relative sequence for the Amazonian styles. Not 
even the relative time positions of the Marajé and Santarém styles, 
with relation to each other, are known. Both appear to have been 
pre-European, however, while the coastal Maraca material was, at 


Ficure 62.—North Andean pottery styles from Ecuador. Left: Proto-Panzalo I. 
Right: Proto-Panzaleo II. (After Jij6n y Caamafio, 1927, pls. 10, 12.) 


Fiaure 63.—North Andean pottery styles from Ecuador. Left: Guano. Right: 
Elen Pata. (After Jij6n y Caamaifio, 1927, pls. 46, 53.) 


a 
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least in part, coextensive with European contact. In general, it is 
clear that the big villages of pottery-making peoples of the lower 
Amazon were deserted at the time of, or very shortly after, the Con- 
tact Period. Today there are either no pottery-making tribes on the 
lower or middle Amazon, or the people who live there manufacture 
ceramics inferior, especially in adornment, to those made in the same 
country in prehistoric times. One exception is the upper Amazonian 
Montafia country, where relatively fine Controlled level pottery is 
still being made. What the earlier ceramics of this Montafia region 
may be is as yet unknown for lack of archelogical research. 

Amazonian area pottery relationships are clearly with the Venezue- 
lan area as indicated. There are undoubtedly affiliations south into the 
East Brazilian area and the Parana drainage. In the west, there seem 
to be few ties into the Andes. Although Tropical Forest relationships 
to the Peruvian Chavin style have been claimed by some authorities, 
the evidence for this has never been presented. In the eastern Bolivia 
zone, geographically intermediate between lowlands and highlands, 
there is a mixing of ceramic influences. Some of the lowland influences 
may be Amazonian; others appear to be derived from the Parandé River 
region. The time relationships of the Andean-lowland contacts in 
eastern Bolivia have been estimated by Bennett (1936) as follows: 
The Early Period at the Velarde mound is equated with Derived Tia- 
huanaco and Late Velarde with Decadent Tiahuanaco. Incised wares, 
modeled burial urns, and fingernail ware is thought to be about con- 
temporaneous with Late Velarde and Decadent Tiahuanaco. Jnca 
influences in the region terminate the sequence. Such style equations 
are still very tentative. 

The East Brazilian.—There is very little information on the 
ceramics of the East Brazilian area. In general, the pottery of the 
interior of eastern Brazil belongs to the Crude level as opposed to the 
Amazonian pottery to the north and west, which is principally of the 
Controlled level. It is, of course, possible that Simple or even Con- 
trolled level ceramics will eventually be discovered in the interior 
Brazilian area; but as yet, they have not been brought to light. 

Serrano (Handbook, vol. 1, p. 407) states that in the earliest or 
Archaic Phase of the Brazilian coastal shell heaps (sambaquis) there 
is no pottery. In the sambaqui Middle Phase sites, near Rio de Ja- 
neiro, only plain pottery is reported. Southern Phase sites in Rio 
Grande do Sul, Santa Catalina, Paranda, and Sao Paulo, show finger- 
nail-impressed ware similar to that of the Guarani and probably at- 
tributable to them. Finally, the painted Z’upinamba pottery of the 
coast is much finer than any in the area. Here, then, is a possible 
sequence running from prepottery, through plain, fingernail-impressed, 
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and Controlled painting. Such a sequence has not, however, been 
substantiated by stratigraphy. 

The historic Zupinamba pottery of eastern Brazil is a two- or three- 
color ware, and it is closely related to the Guarani pottery of Paraguay. 
The painting is red, black, and white; the decorative motifs are linear; 
and the ware is given a final resin glaze. Bowls, dishes, vases, and 
huge chicha jars are the forms. The corrugated or fingernail-im- 
pressed ware is found in association with the painted and was made 
at the same time by the same people. 

Influences out of the East Brazilian area can be clearly seen over- 
flowing into the Southern area, specifically into the Parana drainage. 
These ceramic influences are mainly encompassed by the two Tupinam- 
ba or Guarant styles, the painted (fig. 56, bottom) and the fingernail- 
impressed ware (fig. 56, top). There are also the possibilities that 
incising and modeling techniques, which are common on the Parana, 
derived from either the East Brazilian area, or the eastern Bolivian 
lowlands. 

Influences into the East Brazilian area, as far as the Tupinamba and 
Guarani ceramics are concerned, must have come out of the lower 
Amazon. Judging from known pottery distributions, it seems most 
likely that these painted potteries stimuli moved down the Brazilian 
coast rather than through the interior Highlands. 

The Southern.—There are three chief pottery styles on the Parana, 
a painted ware, a fingernail-impressed or corrugated, and a Parana 
River incised and punctated style. The first two are Guarané origin, 
and represent the afore-mentioned 7'upi-Guarani expansion out of 
southern Brazil. Because the Guaranié are known to have been rela- 
tively late comers into the south, there is reason to believe that the 
painted (fig. 56, bottom), corrugated (fig. 57), and fingernail-impress- 
ed (fig. 56, top) wares are later than the incised and punctated Pa- 
rand River style. This Parana style is closely related to the pottery of 


the Pampas and Patagonia, and, as far as is known, it represents the . 


old ceramic hearth of the Parana drainage and the south. Much of it 
is plain and unslipped. Those pieces which are decorated may be 
incised, punctated, or ornamented in a distinctive linear-punctation 
or “drag-and-jab” technique (fig. 55, right). Red pigment is some- 
times used on the unslipped surface in conjunction with incisions. De- 
signs are principally rectilinear and quite simple. Vessels are usually 
subglobular bowls. In association with the Paranda style are occasional 
zoomorphic adornos, usually animal or bird figures (pl. 36,d@). Sepa- 
rate figurines were also manufactured. These adornos and figurines 
are more common along the middle and upper courses of the Parana 
River, and are found with less frequency as one moves from north to 
south. 


I 
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Westward, in the Pilcomayo, Bermejo, and Paraguay drainages, 
the Guarané ceramic influence is seen in fingernail-impressed or 
noded (fig. 55, left) ware. There is another style, however, which is 
described as quite different from any of those of the southern area. 
This is an unslipped, Simple level ware decorated with cord impres- 
sions and, sometimes, zones of red and black paint. This Chaco type, 
made by the Mbayd, Caduveo, and other neighboring groups may be 
the continuation of an old local development; or, on the other hand, 
it may be the result of contact with the Gwarané or the incised-pottery 
makers of the Parana. 

South of the Chaco and west of the Parana, in the Comechingon 
region of the highlands of Cérdoba, and in the adjacent lowlands of 
Cordoba and San Luis, there are two kinds of pottery decoration. 
One is incised, punctated (pl. 36, f), or linear-punctated; the other 
net- or textile-impressed (pl. 86, ¢). The incised and punctated types 
are very similar to the Parana incised and punctated style, but the 
fabric-impressed pottery seems to be in a local tradition of its own. 

Throughout Uruguay, the Argentine Pampas, and Patagonia, pot- 
tery is incised and punctated (pl. 36, g) ; the designs are rectilinear 
and crudely drawn; the vessel forms are simple open or subglobular 
bowls, and the quality of the ware is rather crude. Red pigment is 
found in the northern edge of the Pampas but does not appear farther 
south. In general, as one goes south the Pampean and Patagonian 
wares are less like those of the Parana, less well decorated, and less 
abundant. 

Stratigraphy or sequence information is virtually nonexistent for 
the Southern area. It is thought that most of the pottery styles were 
relatively late, being either barely prehistoric or historic in date; 
however, their temporal relationships to each other have not been 
worked out. As mentioned, it has been presumed that the Guarani 
ceramic influences were somewhat later to the area than the others. It 
is clear that these Guarani influences were northern, probably com- 
ing in from the Brazilian coast and extending as far down the Parana 
River as the Delta. Just what other pottery influences were opera- 
tive in the Southern area is not clear. The pre-Gwarané incised and 
punctated pottery may be a local development, possibly stimulated to 
a greater or lesser degree by pottery influences from the Amazonian 
area which arrived prior to the Guarani invasion. If so, such com- 
parable ceramic horizons have not yet been described for Brazil. It 
is also possible that the old ware of the Parand contains some early 
Andean elements, although here, too, there is no proof of such an early 
infusion. 

Whatever the time relationship or points of origin, four, or pos- 
sibly five, separate pottery traditions can be factored out of the South- 
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ern area styles. First, there is the Guarani polychrome, which can be 
considered a part of the Amazonian Painting tradition; second, there 
is the Guarani Fingernail-impressed tradition; third, there is the 
Parana Plastic tradition, made up of the Parana, modeled, incised, 
and punctated style and the incised and punctated wares of the far 
south; fourth, there is the Cérdoba Textile-impressed tradition; and 
a possible fifth is the painted and cord-impressed pottery of the 
Chaco. 

The Central American.—There is little sequence information in 
the lower or southeastern portion of Central America although the 
wide variety of ceramic styles in this region suggests temporal differ- 
entiation which has not yet been demonstrated. Panama has been 
divided into a number of archeological subregions, and these divisions 
are, in large part, formulated upon pottery styles. The area between 
the Panama Canal and continental South America is known as Darién. 
Certain styles are localized to the Darién region, but they have affilia- 
tions both to the north and the south. Incising, modeling, and filleting 
are common decorative techniques, and complex vessel forms, such as 
annular-based jars, are present (pl. 38, #). On the Pearl Islands, 
which are a part of the Darién region, there is a suggestion of sequence 
in a horizontal stratigraphy which isolates incised pottery of much 
the same sort as that found on the Isthmian mainland from a poly- 
chrome style which has generic resemblances to Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
and the Panamanian Coclé area. 

Above Darién, the Coclé zone is located in the Pacific watershed just 
southwest of the Panama Canal. Cocléis a region of unusual ceramic 
development, and the Coclé polychrome styles (fig. 59) have been rec- 
ognized as belonging to the Advanced, rather than the Controlled, 
level of development. The polychromes are usually of three or four 
colors, with black, brown, dark red, light red, purple, and green being 
thecommon shades. Decoration motifs center around composite beasts 
or monsters, and there are also geometric patterns, particularly scrolls, 
of many varieties. The Coclé polychrome horizon has been broken 
down into early and late divisions, but the stylistic unity of all of 
Coclé polychrome and painted ware is very strong. There is some 
incised and filleted pottery in the Coclé zone which resembles both 
Darién and Chiriqui and is of the Controlled level. Probably, al- 
though not conclusively, this simpler pottery is earlier than the Coclé 
polychrome. 

Between the Coclé and the Chiriqui regions is the Veraguas section, 
which has incised and filleted styles of its own. There are some con- 
tacts with Coclé and with Chiriqui ceramics. Veraguas vessel forms 
include effigy bowls and tripod bowls. 

The Chiriqui zone shows relationships to Costa Rica as well as to 
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the east. Modeled relief ware, negative painting (fig. 60), two- and 
three-color wares of a much simpler sort than Coclé, monochromes, 
pottery figurines, and clay whistles are all typical. 

In Costa Rica and Nicaragua the monochrome incised and filleted 
wares, similar to those of lower central America, and particularly 
Chiriqui, are fairly common throughout. Designs are geometric or 
life forms, and effigy vessels or modeled adornos are present. Rela- 
tively simple one- or two-color painting is sometimes combined with 
the incised and plastic techniques. From the Nicoya Peninsula to 
Fonseca Bay, on the Pacific slopes, is the center of Nicoya Polychrome 
(pl. 38, 7), an elaborate painted style of the Advanced level. Nicoya 
is usually three-colored and features pear-shaped effigy jars, annular 
bases, tripods, and geometrically conventionalized modeled and painted 
turkeys, macaws, monkeys, crabs, jaguars, alligators, and humans. In 
excellence of painting, brightness of color, black outlining of figures, 
and life motifs it resembles Coclé polychrome. Other less developed 
painted wares both in the Pacific drainage and in the highlands show 
strong Nicoya influence. In the highlands, besides the plastic mono- 
chromes and Nicoya-influenced painted styles, negative painting ap- 
pears, probably as a result of Chiriqui contact. A number of noncon- 
tainer forms are found in the highlands, including hollow cylindrical 
potstands, incense burners, large heads, whistles, rattles, drums, and 
cylindrical stamps. 

In Honduras the situation appears more complicated as the Central 
America cultures merge into the Mexican and Guatemalan peripheries. 
Along the northeast coast and Bay Islands region there are several 
styles, or style groups, including a North Coast Appliqué style (pl. 
38, d@) which embraces modeling, incision, and some painting. The 
vessel forms of this style include annular and tripod bases, shoe-shapes, 
boat shapes, effigies, handled vessels, and effigy tripod vessels. In the 
same region there are a number of other prominent styles such as 
Plumbate, Ulua Bold Geometric (pl. 38, e), Ulua Mayoid (pl. 38, A), 
and Bay Island Polychrome. These last three are polychromes, some 
showing relationships to “Old Empire” Maya polychromes of the 
north. It is presumed that some of the monochromes of the region are 
earlier than these polychromes. On the Ulua River and around Lake 
Yohoa a late Naco style is preceded by Ulua Mayoid and Ulua Bold 
Geometric. These Mayoid polychromes and a Mayoid sculptured and 
incised style achieve the Advanced level while all other Honduran 
styles are Controlled. There is also a stratigraphy in the Ulua-Yohoa 
sector which reveals the Ulua Bichrome (pl. 38, 6) and the Playa de 
los Muertos Monochrome (pl. 38, ¢) styles as anterior to the Mayoid 
periods. These monochromes are Controlled level styles. The Ulua 
Bichrome style actually includes monochrome wares which are in- 
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cised and rocker-stamped as well as the two-color red and black (nega- 
tive painted?) pottery. Forms include both tetra- and tripods. Playa 
de los Muertos is an incised and modeled monochrome with a second 
color only occasionally used in conjunction with incised decoration 
(pl. 88, a). The associated clay figurines are hand-made rather than 
mold-made. Vessel forms are well-developed with effigy, single- 
spouted pots, and composite silhouette bowls being typical. There is 
still a third, stylistically distinct pottery group which is also strati- 
graphically early. This is the Yohoa Monochrome style which is on 
the same general technical level as Ulua Bichrome and Playa de los 
Muertos, but is, nevertheless, unlike them in an almost complete ab- 
sence of decoration, and a lack of vessel appendages. 

Three pottery traditions seem to dominate the Central American 
scene. One, the Colombian-Central American Plastic tradition, in- 
cludes the “Central American Basic Culture,” which Stone (Hand- 
book, vol. 4, p. 169) has defined as the earliest and most fundamental 
Central American horizon. It seems evident, though, that pottery 
periods representative of this “horizon” are to be found as both early 
and late in the area. Because of this lack of consistency with respect 
to a single time horizon, I feel that the pottery tradition concept offers 
a better comprehension of the generally related, monochrome, incised, 
and modeled Central American wares than the basic horizon concept. 
That these incised and modeled Central American monochromes also 
have relationships to Colombian styles is obvious. The exact region 
of origin for the tradition is, for the present, only a matter for specula- 
tion, but it must lie somewhere in northwestern Colombia or Central 
America. 

Another less widely spread tradition is the Central American Poly- 
chrome which includes Nicoya, related Costa Rican, and Nicaraguan 
styles, and Coclé of Panama. The movement of this tradition seems 
to have been from north to south and on a relatively late time period. 

The third tradition is Guatamalan and not South or Central Amer- 
ican. This is the J/ayan tradition of polychrome painting. Its force 
was chiefly spent in northern, central, and southwest Honduras, where 
it appeared in the Middle Period, following styles of the Colombian- 
Central American Plastic tradition. The particular Mayan styles 
represented derive out of the Maya “Old Empire” ceramic series as of 
the Tepeu Period (approximately beginning around A. D. 700-800). 


ORIGINS, TRADITIONS, AND DIFFUSIONS 


Lacking adequate information for detailed continental-wide cor- 
relations of pottery sequences, and in some areas lacking even se- 
quences, the following summary purposefully deals in generalities and 
historical simplifications. Rather than to attempt a detailed com- 
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parison of relative chronologies, I will discuss a series of what appear 
to be secondary centers of pottery origins or foci for the major pottery 
traditions of South America and will plot the main courses and direc- 
tions of the diffusions of these traditions. (See map 3.) 

The South Pert-Bolivian Center.—This center is the hearth of 
the South Pera-Bolivian Polychrome tradition. Multicolor ceramics 
have been demonstrated to be very old on the South Peruvian Coast 
and in the Perti-Bolivian Highlands. The Paracas Covernas, Nazca, 
Early and Classic Tiahuanaco, and Pucara styles are early examples 
of this tradition in this center. The beginnings of these early painted 
styles probably go back to the opening of the Christian Era. The 
tradition has, however, stylistic expressions continuing through as 
late as Jnca times and was spread throughout most of the Andes. Pot- 
tery representative of the tradition is found most intensively from 
Central Pert to North Chile and Northwest Argentina. There is some, 
although not conclusive, evidence to indicate that the polychrome idea 
spread into the South Andes sometime after the climax of the Classic 
Tiahuanaco Period. If the southward diffusion of the polychrome 
idea can be successfully dated as Tiahuanacoid, then the South Peri- 
Bolivian Polychrome tradition is certainly much older in the Central 
Andes than it is to the south. 

The North Peruvian Center.—Somewhere between Lima and the 
Chicama Valley on the Peruvian Coast, plus the Highlands of the 
Callejon de Huaylas and neighboring districts, is the focal point for 
the origins of three, or possibly four, major Andean ceramic tradi- 
tions. The earliest of these to appear was the North Peruvian Incised 
tradition as represented by the Early Ancén-Supe and Highland 
Chavin styles. Other incised styles in the tradition continue through 
Peruvian sequences. Chanapata, Sechin, and Middle Ancén I Incised 
are examples. In its earlier stages, the distribution of the tradition 
was apparently Northern and Central Peri. It is quite possible that 
incised wares in the South Andes may be a part of the North Peruvian 
Incised tradition. The North Peruvian Plastic tradition also has 
early beginnings in the Chavin Period, and in the Cupisnique style it is 
fused with the Incised tradition. The Plastic tradition is expressed 
up through to historic times, and styles representative of it are found 
from Central Peri to northern Colombia. It is found blended in 
various Peruvian, Ecuadorean, and Colombian styles with two other 
traditions of the North Peruvian center, North Peruvian White-on-red 
and Negative Painted. The first of these two traditions most prob- 
ably had its origins on the Central or North Peruvian Coast, and along 
this coast it maintains a continuity up to the Historic Period. The 
Negative Painted tradition is more difficult to place in terms of origin. 
Negative styles occur early in their respective sequences from South 
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Map 3.—Hstimated centers of the major pottery traditions of South America. 
1, South PerG-Bolivian. 2, North Peruvian. 38, Colombian-Centra] American. 
4, Orinocan. 5, Amazonian. 6, Paranense. 7, Central American. 8, Guate- 
malan. 
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Perti to Ecuador and Colombia. In the Highlands of Northern 
Pert, Ecuador, and Colombia, negative persists much longer than it 
does farther to the south; negative styles are much more numerous; 
and negative pottery is more abundant. The best guess for its center 
of origin would be the North Highlands of Pera or the Highlands 
of Ecuador. 

The Colombian-Central American Center.—The implications of 
the foregoing are that the main lines of pottery influences were run- 
ning from south to north or from Northern Pert to Ecuador and 
Colombia. It would appear, however, that there was another major 
pottery tradition, centering somewhere in Highland Colombia or 
southwestern Central America, which was merging with the traditions 
from the south. This tradition is the Colombian-Central American 
Plastic, represented by the incised, filleted, and relief and adorno 
modeled styles of Colombia, Ecuador, and Central America. ‘The time 
positions of these Colombian-Central American Plastic styles are not 
always well defined, but there is a fair amount of evidence suggesting 
relatively early periods, such as Proto-Panzaleo I for Ecuador and 
San Agustin and Tierradentro for Colombia. In Central America, 
too, the plastic wares are probably the earliest yet discovered. Pos- 
sibly, there is an ancient historic connection between the North Peru- 
vian Incised tradition and the Colombian-Central American Plastic 
tradition. There are some rather startling similarities in surface- 
roughening techniques as, for instance, the zoned rocker-stamping 
common to both the Peruvian Chavin and the Honduran Ulua 
Bichrome styles. But if a connection existed it must have been 
extremely remote in time, so much so that the concept of separate tra- 
ditions seems warranted in following out the diverse ceramic his- 
tories of the Central and Northern Andes. 

In some zones the Columbian-Central American Plastic tradition 
continued into late times, either relatively pure, or blended with the 
painted traditions of the south, or what appear to be the later painted 
traditions of Central America. 

The Orinocan Center.—The Orinocan pottery center dominates the 
Orinoco drainage, and its influences extend in both directions along 
the Venezuelan and Guiana Coasts. It has, undoubtedly, been infiu- 
enced from the Colombian-Central American Center, but its principal 
lines of development, nevertheless, stand out with sufficient distinc- 
tiveness to justify its separate consideration. The middle and lower 
Orinoco River is the center of the Orinoco Plastic tradition. The 
deep, bold flowing curvilinear incised designs and the similarly sculp- 
tured vessel adornos are the characteristics of the tradition which 
is expressed through the medium of styles on the lower and middle 
reaches of the river, at Lake Valencia, and throughout most of the 
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Antilles. An important secondary center would appear to be the 
lower Tapaj6z River in the Amazon Basin. The Tapajé or Santarém 
style is a unique florescence of the Orinoco tradition in which great 
emphasis is placed on adorno modeling and bizarre vessel forms. The 
stimulus for the Santarém development may have passed by the way 
of the Atlantic Coast and the mouth of the Amazon, or it may have 
crossed inland along the Orinoco tributaries. There is chronological 
evidence that the Orinoco Plastic tradition was preceded in the Greater 
Antilles by painted pottery and by an older incised style which does 
not appear to be in the same tradition. The painted pottery, which 
is red and white, may have traditional roots in the lower Amazon. 
The older incised style of the West Indies, as represented by the 
Meillac Period of Haiti, may be a separate, old Antillean tradition 
which had a center of origin in the Greater Antilles. 

The Amazonian Center.—On Marajé Island and on the Atlantic 
coast north of the mouth of the Amazon there are a number of styles 
which have been grouped into the Amazonian Painted tradition. The 
emphasis of this tradition is red and white painting with the frequent 
use of additional darker (black or brown) pigments. On the lower 
Amazon and the Coast the tradition is blended with the modeling and 
incising so characteristic of the Orinoco Plastic tradition, but farther 
up the river, on the tributaries of the Montafia region, and in the 
Province of Mojos of eastern Bolivia, red and white or red, white, and 
black painting is the chief means of decoration. Similarly, in south- 
ern and southeastern Brazil, down to the Parana drainage, the T'upi- 
Guarané polychromes are painted wares deriving from the Amazonian 
tradition. Styles of the Amazonian Painted tradition continued to 
European contact, and even modern, times. Their wide distribution 
suggests considerable time depth for the tradition even though there 
is little archeological evidence on this point. 

The Paranense Center.—The Paran4 Plastic tradition is dominant 
throughout southern South America. Its simple incised and punc- 
tated decorations and the distinctive linear-punctations are reflected 
in styles from Paraguay down to the Straits of Magellan. The Pata- 
gonian stylistic variations probably represent the earliest stages of 
the tradition, and the Parand River style, which includes biomorphic 
adornos, the latest stages. There is every indication that the tradi- 
tion was the first in the south, the 7upi-Guarani polychromes and 
fingernail-impressed styles arriving later. Some of the stimuli respon- 
sible for the Paranense Center were probably out of eastern South 
America, some possibly from the Bolivian Lowlands. The modeled 
adornos suggest Amazonian influence; but the incised and punctated 
techniques, if once Amazonian, Orinocan, or even Peruvian, have been 
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so completely regionalized that their origins are obscured in the 
remote past. 

There are two other styles, or possibly style groups, in the south that 
do not belong in the Parana Plastic tradition or the Amazonian 
Painted tradition. One is represented by the widespread technique 
of fingernail-impressed pottery which is found from the eastern mar- 
gin of the Andes to southern Brazil. In Late Periods, at least, it has 
been associated with the Zupi-Guarani peoples. ‘The tradition is un- 
doubtedly very old, and its center of origin may lie within the Parana 
drainage. The other style, or tradition, is the textile-impressed pot- 
tery of the very limited region of the Cérdoban Highlands of North- 
west Argentina. Apparently, it isa local development. 

The Central American Center.—This center lies somewhere in 
Costa Rica or Nicaragua, and it appears to be the source for what I 
have chosen to call the Central American Polychrome tradition. The 
principal styles are Nicoya Polychrome, and its related painted types, 
and Coclé Polychrome. The distribution is relatively limited. Coclé 
resemblances have been mentioned for the Pearl Islands off the Pacific 
coast of Panama, and vague affinities with painted styles of north- 
western Venezuela have also been pointed out. What inferential evi- 
dence there is for sequence places the tradition as generally later than 
the Colombian-Central American Plastic tradition with which it over- 
laps in geographical distribution. 

The Guatemalan Center.—The Guatemalan Center is out of the 
South American orbit, being Middle American in most of its relation- 
ships and distributions. Influences out of this center do play a small 
part in South America pottery history, and for this reason it is briefly 
considered. Elements of what might be called a Mayan Polychrome 
tradition are expressed in the Mayoid styles of Honduras. These are 
derived out of the Maya “Old Empire” Periods, and in Honduras they 
precede the Late pottery periods but follow the early incised styles 
of the Colombian-Central American tradition. 

Comments on time and origins.—It has been said that South 
American regional sequences cannot be cross-dated accurately. This 
is true, but there are gross estimates which are supported by some facts 
and which are of interest in a review of origins and diffusions. For 
instance, the Peruvian major Middle Period can be tentatively equated 
with the earliest polychrome pottery of the South Andean area and 
with the negative-painted and plastic Middle Periods of Ecuador and 
Colombia. This indicates a further equation of Ecuador-Colombian 
Early Periods with the major Chavin and Early Periods of Pera. 
Continuing northward there is somewhat less secure evidence for 
equating the Colombian Early Period styles of the Colombian-Central 
American Plastic tradition with the old incised and modeled styles of 
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the same tradition in Central America. In Honduras, a real antiquity 
can be demonstrated for this tradition, where it at least precedes Maya 
Polychrome of a Tepeu Period genre. 

There are much greater difficulties in comparing Andean or Central 
American pottery with the ceramics of the Tropical Forest or southern 
South America. I am inclined to believe that origins of the east and 
the south are later than along the Andean-Central American axis, and 
that the first pottery ideas were transmitted from west to east, but this 
does not mean that the pottery of the Orinoco, Amazon, and Parana 
Rivers does not have great time depth. If the beginnings of Central 
and North Andean pottery traditions are placed somewhere within a 
few centuries, either way, of the date A. D. 1, then the beginnings of 
the eastern traditions must be accorded dates only slightly later. 

As to first and absolute origins, the question cannot be answered 
or even speculated upon to any advantage. It has been implied in this 
survey that the earliest South American pottery was made in the north- 
west, somewhere between the Central Andes and Central America. 
Whether pottery was independently invented in the Central or North 
Andes and from there spread north to Middle America, or whether 
the reverse is true, remains an unsolved historical problem. At present, 
I do not believe there is any evidence for claiming that the Formative 
(Middle cultures, pre-M/aya, etc.) ceramic horizon of southern México 
and Central America is any older than the Chavin pottery horizon 
of Peri. Nor can Chavin be given temporal priority. Both horizons 
show a well-developed pottery, although, of the two, the Chavin is 
perhaps the simpler, whatever this may mean. In neither area have 
extremely simple ceramic periods, comparable to those of the marginal 
pottery areas of both North and South America, been discovered. 


COMMENTS ON POTTERY HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 
POTTERY SEQUENCES AND POTTERY EVOLUTION 


An evolutionary series for the development of South American pot- 
tery has been proposed, above, as consisting of five stages or levels: 
(1) Absence of Pottery; (2) Crude Undecorated Pottery; (3) Simple 
Plastic and/or Painted Pottery; (4) Controlled Plastic and/or Painted 
Pottery; (5) Advanced Plastic and/or Painted Pottery. A geographi- 
cal distribution study of the pottery, or lack of pottery, representa- 
tive of these five levels has implied that there is a certain validity to 
the evolutionary hypothesis. To what extent do the specific pottery ~ 
sequences in the several pottery areas of South America verify this 
developmental scheme? 

A brief over-all glance at what is known of ceramic sequences reveals 
the following : In the Central Andean area, the earliest known pottery, 


PLATE 29.—Pottery of the Central Andean Chavin and Early Periods. a-—c, Early 
Ancon style incised sherds; d, Coast Chavin or Cupisnique style; e, Paracas 
Cavernas style; f, Chanapata Style; g, Pucara style. (a-—c, After Uhle, a he Pas 


d, after Bennett, this handbook, vol. 2, pl. 18; é, courtesy Museo Nacional, Lima; 
f, after Rowe, 1944, fig. 11.) 


PLate 30.—Pottery of the Central Andean Early Period. a, Recuay three-color 
negative style; b, Gallinazo two-color negative style; ¢, Chancay White-on-red 
style; d, Early Lima style; e, Nazca-A style; f, Interlocking style, (a, e, 
After Schmidt, 1929, pp. 232, 342; b, after Bennett, 1939, fig. 13; c¢, f, after 
Willey, 1943, pls. 1,6; d, after Gayton, 1927, pl. 91.) 


PLATE 31.—Pottery of the Central Andean Early Period. «a, Salinor White-on- 
red style; b, d, Mochica style; c, Classie Tiahuanaco style. (a, After Larco 
Hoyle, Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 67; b, c, d, after Schmidt, 1929, pp. 125, 359, 186.) 


PLATE 32.—Pottery of the Central Andean Middle Period. a, b, d, Coast 
Tiahuanaco or Epigonal style; c, Middle Ica style; e, black, white, red geo- 
metric style; f, Pressed-ware style. (a-d, f, After Schmidt, 1929, pp. 283, Par (le 
304, 296, 221; e, after Bennett, 1939, fig. 10.) 
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PLATE 33.—Pottery of the Central and South Andes. a, Chimu black-ware style : 
b, Late Chancay Black-on-white ; c, Arica Black-and-red-on-white style; d, Inca 
Polychrome ; e, Chilean Diaguita Black-and-white-on-red style. (a, After Ben 
nett, 1939, fig. 17; b, d, after Schmidt, 1929, pp. 245, 349; c, after Bird, Hand- 
book, vol. 2, pl. 121; e, after Lothrop, Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 135.). 


Puate 34.—Pottery of the West Indies. a, b, Meillac style; ¢, d, f, h, Carrier 
style; e, Capa style; g, Cuevas style. (a—d, f, h, After Rouse, 1941, pls. 8, 10, 
28, 30; e, after Fewkes, 1907, pl. 78; g, after Rouse, Handbook, vol. 4, pl. 87.) 


PLatE 35.—Pattery of Venezuela and northeastern Colombia. a, Early Ronquin 
style; b, Late Ronquin style; c, La Cabrera style; d, Black-on-white figurine 
from western Venezuela; e, Late Lake Valencia figurine; f, Western Venezuela 
plain-ware tripod; g, Santa Marta appliqué ware. (a, b, After Howard, 1948, 
pls. 3, 2; e-f, after Kidder, 1944, pls. 2, 17, 7, 15; g, after Mason, 1939, pl. 170.) 


PLATE 36.—Pottery of the Amazonian and Southern areas. «a, Ucayali Poly- 
chrome of the Paunobo: b, Canelo Red, black-on-orange; ¢, Maraj6 style; d, 
Parana Incised style zoomorph ; e, Cérdoba fabric-impressed ; f, Incised and 
punctated sherd from Cordoba; g, Pampean incised and punctated sherd. 
(a, After Tessmann, 1930, color plate 6; b, after Karsten, 1935, pl. 19; ¢, courtesy 
United States National Museum; d, after Aparicio, 1939, fig. 2; e, f, after 
Serrano, 1945, figs. 150, 131 ; 9, after Torres, 1922, fig. 42. ) 
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PLATE 37.—Miscellaneous ceramic manufacturers. 4a, 


Quimbaya cylindrical 
stamp; b, two sides to Mochica figurine mold; ce, Mochica trumpet (broken) ; 
d, Puerto Rican flat stamp; e, Nazca panpipes; f, Choco roof-apex cap. 
After Bennett, 1944, pl. 10; b, c, after Schmidt, 1929, pp. 535, 206; d, after 


Fewkes, 1907, pl. 86; e, after Kroeber and Strong, 1924, pl. 89; f, after 
Nordenski6éld, 1928, pl. 96.) 
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PLATE 38.—Central American pottery styles. a, Playa de los Muertos Bichrome ; 
b, Ulua Bichrome (incised and rocker-stamped) ; c¢, Playa de los Muertos in- 
cised; d, North Coast Appliqué, Honduras; e, Bold Geometric, Honduras; f, 
Darién incised and appliqué vessel; g, Nicoya Polychrome; h, Ulua Mayoid. 
(a—c, h, After Strong, Kidder, and Paul, 1938, pls. 15, 9, 10, 8; d, after Stone, 
1941, fig. 18; e, after Strong, 1984, fig. 54; f, after Linné, 1929, fig. 45; g, after 
Lothrop, 1926, pl. 46.) 
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PLate 39.—North Andean pottery styles. a, Chibcha; b, Mosquito region, Col- 
ombia ; ¢, Popayan region, Colombia ; d, Upper Valley, Colombia ; e, Sint region, 
Colombia; f, Tierradentro sherd; g, Quimbaya negative painted. (a, After 
Seler, 1893, pl. 49; b, e, g, after Bennett, 1944, pls. 12, 11, 10; c, courtesy Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History; d, after Ford, 1944, pl. 2; f, after Hernandez 
de Alba, Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 175.) 


PLate 40.—North Andean pottery styles. «a, Tuncahudn three-color negative; b, 
tripod from El Angel, Carchi, Ecuador ; c, Manabi plain compotera from Cerro 
Jaboncillo; d, g, Late Cerro Narrio Red-on-buft ; eé, f, h, Harly Cerro Narrio 
Red-on-buff Fine; i, 7, incised pottery from Azuay, Ecuador. (a, b, i, After 
Verneau and Rivet, 1912-22, pls. 52, 39; ¢, after Saville, 1910, pl. 73; d-nh, after 
Collier and Murra, 1948, pls. 16, 22; j, after Collier, Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 160.) 
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Ancén-Supe and Highland Chavin, is either Simple or Controlled. 
There seems to be an increase in ceramic excellence after this up to the 
major Early Period, where such styles as Mochica, Nazca, and Classic 
Tiahuanaco are of the Advanced level and mark a climax for the area. 
Subsequent Central Andean styles drop back to the Controlled level. 
In the South Andean area, in Northern Chile, we begin with Absence 
of Pottery, proceed through the Pichalo styles, which are Crude or 
Simple, and attain the Controlled level with the painted Atacameno, 
Diaguita, and Inca styles. In the North Andean area I have consid- 
ered all the styles as Controlled. There are, however, noticeable dif- 
ferences from period to period, and in both Ecuador and Colombia 
the trend seems to be from less-developed incised and modeled styles, 
to better-developed painted and plastic pottery, and, finally, a drop 
back to less-developed plastic wares in the Late Periods. In other 
words, the peak is achieved well before the historic horizon as it is in 
the Central Andes. What sequence there is in Venezuela shows Con- 
trolled pottery throughout but with some indication of a technical 
and esthetic decline in the later periods. The Greater Antilles of the 
West Indies go from a Simple to a Controlled Plastic level, but in the 
Lesser Antilles and Puerto Rico, all horizons are Controlled, the 
earliest painted, the later mainly plastic. 

Areal distributions of wares in the Montafia suggest that Simple 
level styles were earlier than those of the Controlled level, but there 
is no proof of this. In eastern Bolivia the sequence is all within the 
Controlled level. Eastern Brazil has a suggested shell mound (sam- 
baqui) sequence of Preceramic, Crude, Simple, and Controlled. This 
is still undemonstrated, but the outlines are convincing. In the south- 
ern area a good case can be made for Controlled Painted overlying 
Simple level wares. There is no clear-cut case for a Crude level 
horizon, but a preceramic stage has been tentatively defined in Ar- 
gentina. In some parts of Central America there is a sequence of 
Controlled Plastic to Advanced Painting. In Honduras, there is 
a slump back to the Controlled level after the Advanced Painted 
which comes somewhere in midsequence. In Panama, the Advanced 
Painting is in the final period. 

To sum up, regional sequences generally accord, in spite of some 
discrepancies and lack of data, with the hypothetical stages of pottery 
development devised upon evolutionary principles. A preceramic 
horizon for the continent, or Absence of Pottery, is axiomatic. The 
Crude level is not clearly represented in any sequences, North Chile 
and the east Brazilian Coast being possible exceptions. Simple Plas- 
tic and Painted pottery usually precedes Controlled Plastic and 
Painted where there are adequate sequence data. Within the Simple 
level, the Plastic seems to precede, slightly, the Painted. Controlled 
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level pottery always serves as a base for the Advanced. After the 
achievement of the Advanced Plastic and Painted level, several re- 
gional sequences show a decline back to the Controlled level. This 
retrogression from the Advanced level is a phenomenon not accounted 
for in the evolutionary hypothesis as stated. Nowhere, though, is 
there a retreat from the Controlled level in pre-European times. Such 
a slump is not seen until the European invasion of the continent and 
the subsequent disintegration of native cultures; however, this last — 
factor lies outside the scope of aboriginal South American ceramic 

development and history. 


POTTERY AND CULTURE 


If pottery development is a part of general culture evolution, then 
we should find some positive correlations between ceramics and cultural 
status. To turn first to the map (map 1) of pottery developmental 
level distributions, it has been demonstrated that the five hypothetical 
stages of development in ceramics represented upon the map have, in 
general, a time sequence validity beginning with “Absence of Pottery” 
and ending with “Advanced Pottery.” We can, therefore, assume this 
evolutionary sequence to have real meaning in terms of change through 
time. From this point, it can be inferred as a working hypothesis that 
the general culture complexes associated with the five pottery-level 
areas might also be ranked in the same order of development as the 
ceramics, 

At the bottom of the scale we have the Pottery Absent areas of Tierra 
del Fuego and the Chilean Archipelago and western Cuba. Tierra del 
Fuego and adjacent Chile is a cold, wet forest country unsuited to 
agriculture or to large permanent settlements depending for subsist- 
ence upon a preindustrial economy. Western Cuba has a much more 
favorable environment than Tierra del Fuego, but even here large 
sections of the land are uncultivatable marshy savannas. At European 
contact, the tribes of these regions were semisedentary hunting, fishing, 
and gathering peoples, few in number, living in small bands, and pos- 
sessing an extremely simple technology. There is no evidence that their 
predecessors in these regions had ever achieved a more effective adjust- 
ment to their environment, had been more numerous, or had lived with 
more complex social organizations. 

The next pottery level, Crude Undecorated, is represented mainly 
by the interior uplands of eastern Brazil. This country, although not 
as forbidding as the wet forests of the far south, is unfavorable for 
tillage of the tropical rain forest crops. Much of it is composed of 
relatively dry, open grasslands. The historic and modern tribes in this 
area either were not horticulturists or grew only a few crops to supple- 
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ment hunting and gathering economies. Many of them were full 
nomads; and none established permanent, sizable villages. Techno- 
logically, they were quite primitive. In many parts of this interior 
Brazilian area there were probably never peoples existing upon a 
socially better organized or materially more abundant level than that 
observed in the historic periods. In other parts, it is probable that 
Tropical Forest horticulturists once were in occupancy, although the 
evidences of this occupation have not yet been reported upon. 

Simple level pottery is typical for the nomadic and semisedentary 
people of Patagonia, the Pampas, Uruguay, and part of the Gran 
Chaco. These peoples were hunters and gatherers most of whom prac- 
ticed no horticulture whatsoever. Except along the river valley bot- 
toms of the north, the soils were of the heavy grassland type, unsuited 
for tillage by preindustrial methods. Game, fish, and wild plants 
were plentiful enough to sustain small bands of villages, but these 
sources of food were not sufficient to support large village communi- 
ties. The enclaves of Simple pottery in the Andean Montafia are in 
the tropical rain forests, back away from the major tributaries. Some 
horticulture was practiced here, but planting was not intensive. 
Again, small bands and communities are the rule, and the technologi- 
cal adjustment to the difficult environment is at little more than the 
survival level. The northeast Venezuelan coast and the Goajira Pen- 
insula, which are Simple level pottery areas, are arid, sandy coastal 
regions in which primitive agriculture was not practicable. The eth- 
nology and archeology of this region indicate a generally low-level 
technology and community organization. The same holds for the 
interior llanos of Venezuela, and the interior of the Guianas. Al- 
though some agriculture was carried on in these regions, its produc- 
tiveness did not approach that of the neighboring tribes of the big 
rivers. Eastern Cuba and Jamaica were well suited for agriculture 
and, from all evidences and accounts, it was practiced there on a 
moderate scale. Archeological remains indicate only small villages, 
however. 

Controlled level pottery is characteristic of three different environ- 
ments. In all of them agriculture was practiced on an intensive scale. 
Communities are large and stable and have apparently been so for 
some time in the past. The general technological level is far in ad- 
vance of that characteristic of areas previously discussed. Transpor- 
tation, aided by the enviroment, has been well developed. The first 
of these environments, the South Andes, is a high, dry, semiarid region 
where in most places irrigation is necessary for cultivation. The 
agricultural techniques used are well adapted to the peculiar environ- 
ment and have, apparently, been employed for centuries. The sec- 
ond environment is also Andean, taking in Highland Ecuador and 
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Colombia. The crops are essentially Andean with some variations. 
The climate is not as cold nor as dry as the South Andes, and the 
mountain chains are more broken and divided so that the area includes 
important intermontane valleys. The third environment is lowland 
Tropical Forest, including the Amazon, Orinoco, and Parana drain- 
ages, the Atlantic and Caribbean Coasts, much of the West Indies, 
and much of Central America. The domesticated food plants and 
the cultivating techniques are markedly different from those of the 
Highlands in many instances. Water transportation and general - 
dependence upon river resources are characteristic, and the outstand- 
ing cultural afflorescences are on the lower courses of the great rivers 
or along the Caribbean Coasts. . 

The Advanced level pottery area of the Central Andes is, in total 
cultural content, the richest in South America. Agriculture is ex- 
ploited to the full with both irrigation and fertilization techniques. 
Communities are large, tending to become true urban centers. Tech- 
nologies and handicrafts are carried on at a high level. In some 
things, a sort of preindustrial mass production is attained. There 
is every evidence of large populations having lived in the area for 
avery long time. Social and political organization, as is well known, 
reached empire proportions. The Advanced level pottery area, or 
areas, of Central America, although not socially and politically as 
distinctive as Pert, show empire tendencies, and in some centers pop- 
ulation was quite dense. 

We can sum up these correlations quite simply. ‘Those areas in 
which we find no pottery, Crude Undecorated pottery, and Simple 
Plastic or Painted pottery are also areas that appear to have been 
occupied from remote times by the marginal hunting and gathering 
peoples of the continent. Those areas of Controlled pottery have 
been occupied, at least in the later periods, by Andean, Tropical For- 
est, and Circum-Caribbean agriculturists. Advanced pottery areas 
are, on the one hand, in Peri, areas of the brilliant Central Andean 
civilizations; on the other hand, in Central America, they correlate 
with what was probably the pinnacle of social and political advance- 
ment for the Circum-Caribbean type cultures. (See Steward, this 
volume, for a discussion of South American culture types.) 

An examination of regional ceramic sequences and culture sequences 
indicates, with exceptions to be indicated, similar positive correlations. 
North Chile is a good example, as it is the only stratigraphically de- 
termined culture sequence in South America in which a preceramic, 
prehorticultural base, underlying a pottery-agricultural period, has 
been fully described. Near Arica, refuse deposits show remains of a 
nonagricultural, hunting, and fishing people who made no pottery 
overlaid by debris of a people who raised maize, beans, and cotton 
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and made Controlled pottery. At Pichalo, artifacts of a cultural 
complex, somewhat less well developed than those of the Arica agri- 
culturists, but in advance of the Arica preagricultural people, are 
found with Crude or Simple level pottery. 

The Peruvian sequences show further positive correlations between 
level of pottery development and total cultural development and status. 
In Peri, the preceramic horizon has not been isolated, but what are 
thought to be the earliest Chavin Period sites, have a pottery complex 
which shows both Simple and Controlled level types. From Early 
Chavin to such periods as Mochica and Nazca there is a steady rise in 
the quantity and quality of pottery made as well as increase in over-all 
cultural richness and complexity. From the small or medium-sized 
village and temple sites of Early Chavin there is a shift to larger 
population centers and mammoth temple and public-building con- 
structions. This is the climax of the Peruvian Early Periods. From 
here on, however, the pottery sequence is marked by a retrogression 
from Advanced back to Controlled level. 

It should be noted that this ceramic retrogression is qualitative 
rather than quantitative. Although no exact count has been made, 
it is quite obvious that more pottery was made during the Peruvian 
Middle and Late Periods than during the classic Early Periods. 
This may have been the result simply of greater production per in- 
dividual or of increased populations. Either way, pottery produc- 
tion increased after the Advanced level of ceramic skill had been 
achieved and then lost in the Early Periods. We have, then, in Pert, 
and possibly elsewhere in South America, although this is not yet 
clear, two climaxes in pottery development. The one is an esthetic 
and technical climax, the other a production climaz. For the first, 
greater skill and artistry was achieved and more time and care was 
expended by the artisan upon the individual product than at any 
other period in Peruvian pottery history. For the second, more pot- 
tery was produced, but the fine quality and intimate care lavished 
upon each piece was lacking. 

The over-all cultural correlations seem to be these. The upswing 
to the esthetic and technical climax in Peruvian pottery develop- 
ment, culminating in the Advanced pottery stage, is paralleled, as has 
been pointed out, by an increasing cultural richness, by growing 
populations, and by a trend toward larger communities. All the 
evidence indicates that social and political organization of the time 
was localized in various small regions and that empire techniques 
had not yet been developed. The subsequent downgrade in the 
esthetic and technical ceramic qualities and the simultaneous upgrade 
in ceramic production was paralleled by a continuation of the 
political and social trends set in motion in the earlier periods. Popu- 
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lation continued to grow; public works increased in size and scope; 
true urban centers came into being in the Late Period; and social 
and political organization was no longer confined to small geo- 
graphical units but eventually became pan-Andean under the /nca. 

It would appear from this that Peruvian culture in its Middle 
and Late Periods had lost the great interest that it had once main- 
tained in ceramics as a craft and an art in itself. Pottery still served 
many functions and was made in great quantities, but its manufacture 
approached a mass-production scale. The product was serviceable, — 
but the individual pieces no longer were works of art. 

Following the advent of the European, the decline in native cul- 
tures was paralleled by a decline in ceramic arts. Particularly, this 
is true of the more ornate ceremonial wares. Post-Contact pottery, 
in those areas where European power had broken the old native 
governments and social organizations, and had replaced the aborigi- 
nal religions with Christianity, is usually technically, capable, but 
it is rarely an esthetic achievement of any merit. In other words, 
after cultural breakdown, ceramics no longer were an important 
outlet for artistic, religious, or mythological expressions of the tribe. 
A later reversal of this trend toward degeneration in the ceramic 
crafts is seen, very recently, in pottery made for trade with 
Europeans. These vessels, or objects, are sold as curios, and they 
are often decorated. This “tourist renaissance,” or revival, of the 
old native ceramics industry, is marked by a superficial, imitative 
quality, and does not come up to the ancient Controlled or Advanced 


pottery standards. 
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METALLURGY 


By Wuu14m C. Roor 


The use of metal by the pre-Columbian Indians of South America 
was almost entirely confined to the western edge of the continent, where 
the Andes provided an abundant supply of gold, silver, and copper, 
and smaller amounts of platinum and tin. The first objects of metal 
were probably made on the Peruvian Coast and in Colombia, and each 
of these two regions developed a distinct type of metallurgy. That 
of Colombia was based on gold, and the gold-copper alloy called tum- 
baga. That of Pert was based on gold, silver, copper, and bronze. 
The processes used in each region were much the same, but the empha- 
sis was entirely different. The variations in local styles within these 
two metallurgical regions are sufficient to differentiate the metalwork 
of the various tribes although the technical processes are the same for 
all. 

SOURCES OF METAL 


Native gold is found in great quantities in Colombia, Ecuador, 
Pert, and Bolivia. It is found to a lesser extent in the Antilles, 
Guiana, other parts of Central America, and in Chile and the 
Brazilian highlands. It is found almost entirely in the beds of moun- 
tain streams. Often, especially in Colombia, it contains as much as 15 
to 20 percent of silver. Early Spanish writers state that the richest 
gold-producing region of all was Caravaya on the eastern slopes of 
the Andes near Lake Titicaca. Another rich region was the upper 
Cauca Valley of Colombia. 

Native silver and silver ores are abundant only in Pert and Bolivia. 

Native copper is found through the Andes in moderate amounts, 
and easily reduced copper ores are abundant in the Highlands of 
Perti, Bolivia, Chile, and Northwest Argentina. 

Native platinum is found only in southern Colombia and Ecuador. 
Tin ore is found only in Bolivia and Northwest Argentina. 

Various attempts have been made to determine the source of the 
metal used by the Indians through a comparison of the impurities 
found in the objects with the impurities found in the native metal and 
the ores from different mines (Jijon y Caamaiio, 1920; Nordenskidld, 
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1921; Lothrop, 1937 a; Root, MS. b), but the results have been disap- 
pointing. The characteristic impurities are too widely distributed, 
and there are too few ore analyses available. More work needs to be 
done on the ores from South America, and more analyses need to be 
made of objects of known origin. 


MINING 


Various accounts of the mining operations of the Indians have come ~ 
down to us. They show that most of the gold was obtained by the 
washing of gravel from stream beds, and only a little by digging into 
the earth. Most of the silver seems to have been obtained in the form 
of native silver from pits and from the smelting of ores. Copper was 
obtained as native copper, and perhaps from the smelting of ores. 

One of the best accounts of mining as carried out by the Jnca is 
given by Pedro Sancho. 

The [gold] mines [of La Paz] are in the gorge of a river, about half-way up 
the sides. They are made like caves, by whose mouths they enter to scrape the 
earth, and they scrape it with the horns of deer, and they carry it outside in 
certain hides sewn into the form of sacks or of wine-skins of sheep-hide. .. . 
The mines go far into the earth, one ten brazas [60 feet], another twenty, and 
the greatest mine which is called Guarnacabo goes into the earth some forty 
brazas [240 feet]. They have no light, nor are they broader than is necessary for 
one person to enter crouching down, and until the man who is in the mine comes 
out, no other can go in.... There are other mines beyond these, and there 
are still others scattered about through the land which are like wells a man’s 
height in depth, so that the worker can just throw the earth from below on top 
of the ground. And when they dig them so deep that they cannot throw the 
earth out on top, they leave them and make new wells. [Pedro Sancho, 1917, 
p. 163.] 

This is probably an accurate description of an early Peruvian mine. 
In the American Museum of Natural History at New York are the 
bodies of two copper miners with their stone hammers and baskets 
full of blue sand (atacamite), who were caught in the collapse of a 
mine at Chuquicamata, Chile. The mine is similar to that described 
by Pedro Sancho. The mines of Colombia and Central America were 
probably like those of Pret. 

Mining under the Jnca was controlled by the State, and has been 
described in volume 2 of the Handbook (pp. 245-248). 


SMELTING 


There is still some doubt whether the Indians of Peri knew how to 
smelt the ores of silver and copper. Most writers on the /nea civiliza- 
tion have assumed that they could, but the evidence is not conclusive. 

Early Spanish writers describe the production of silver plate and 
bars by the Indians from the native metal and its ores. In every case 
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the account seems to refer to the smelting of silver at Potosi and Porco 
in southern Bolivia. Potosi was the richest silver region in all 
America. It was discovered in 1545, 12 years after the Conquest. 
Porco, known to the Indians, was near by. 

Cieza de Leon visited Porco and Potosi in 1549. He wrote: 

In Porco, and in other parts of the kingdom where they extract metal, they 
make great plates of silver, and the metal is purified from the dross by fire, in 
which operation large bellows are used. [Cieza de Leon, 1864, p. 388.] 

But at Potosi the silver could not be melted with the aid of bellows 

in the usual way. The Indians— 
.... therefore, made certain moulds of clay, in the shape of a flower-pot in 
Spain, with many air holes in all parts. Charcoal was put into these moulds, 
with the metal on the top, and they were then placed on the part of the hill where 
the wind blew strongest, and thus the metal was extracted, which was then 
purified and refined with a small bellows. In this manner all the metal that 
has been taken from the hill is extracted. The Indians go to the heights with 
the ores to extract the silver, and they call the moulds Guayras. In the night 
there are so many of them on all parts of the hill, that it looks like an illumina- 
tion. [Cieza de Leén, 1864, p. 389.] 


This is the earliest account of the furnaces called huayras. 

I believe that the evidence now available leads to the conclusion that 
the Indians of Pera in their efforts to melt native silver in their fur- 
naces and free it from earthly impurities inadvertently reduced certain 
silver ores to metallic silver because of the hot charcoal inside of the 
furnace. This was a simple form of smelting. It is doubtful if they 
knew what they had done and it is probable that they regarded it as 
merely one way of fusing the naturally occurring metal. 

Barba (1923) who, in 1640, wrote the first book on American 
metallurgy, and other early writers give more details on the smelting 
of silver at Potosi. It was finally found that the infusible silver 
ores when mixed with soroche (galena, or lead sulfide) could be 
easily fused and reduced to metallic silver. The lead was then re- 
moved as dross by repeated fusions of the silver. This fusion of 
the silver ore with soroche is true smelting, but there is no reason 
to think the process was known to the Indians. 

None of the early writers make any mention of how copper was 
obtained. Garcilaso de la Vega, quoting Blas Valera, writes: 

Copper, which they called anta, served them in place of iron for making 
warlike arms, knives, carpenter’s tools, pins for fastening women’s cloaks, 
looking glasses, spades for digging ground, and hammers for the plate workers. 
For these reasons they value copper very highly, for it was more useful to them 
than gold and silver, and the demand was greater than for any other metal. 
[Garcilaso de la Vega, 1871, 2: 43.] 

But there is no hint how it was obtained. In none of the various 
descriptions of the huayras is there any indication that they were also 
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used for the smelting of copper. Furnaces, crucibles, etc., have been 
found at various sites, notably in the Diaguita region of western 
Argentina. It is thought these were used for the smelting of ores, 
but they may have been used for the fusion of the native metal. 

Boman (1908, p. 5387) found at Cobres in Diaguita country, a pre- 
historic copper mine, a maray or place for crushing the ore, founda- 
tions of huayras or furnaces, and broken crucibles. The ore from 
the mine consisted of a copper silicate (chrysocolla), which is easy 
to reduce with hot charcoal. Boman analyzed the ore, some slag (?) 
from one of the huayras, and a bit of metallic copper from a aun 2 
with the following incomplete results: 


Ore Slag Metal 
(Percent) (Percent) (Percent) 
Cope te ee eT aa 14 6 98. 7 
POT Ae Aah ee ph) she POs om Pw be 36 34 .9 
2c K0 eens eee Ear eee are eee ep a Trace Trace .o 
SNe) SE a ee ee i 41 


These results led Boman to the conclusion that the metal and slag 
were produced by the smelting of the ore from the adjacent mine. 
Boman also believes that the natives of the Diaguita region 
smelted copper carbonate (malachite, azurite) and the oxychloride 
(atacomite). 

The weight of evidence is thus in favor of the view that 
the smelting of copper was known in the Highlands of Pera, Bolivia, 
and the Afacamefio-Diaguita region. It has not been proved, how- 
ever, and more work needs to be done on this problem. There is no 
evidence as yet that the smelting of silver or copper was practiced 
in Ecuador, Colombia, or Central America. 

The smelting of tin by the Indians is even more uncertain. None 
of the early writers throw any light on the question. There is no 
doubt that the Znca knew how to make bronze, and how to regulate 
the tin content in a rough way. They may have smelted tin stone 
(cassiterite), which is common in Bolivia, and added tin to the 
copper; or they may have mixed the tin stone with the copper ore and 
smelted them together. Bingham (1930) found a rolled disk of me- 
tallic tin at Machu Picchu. He thought pieces might have been cut 
from it in making bronze. However, no other object of tin has been 
found in Pert or Bolivia. This problem also needs more work done 
on it. 

It has been stated that the Peruvians knew how to refine gold and 
silver, but there is no evidence that they could do more than free silver 
from copper and lead by the continued heating of the molten metal. 
It is unlikely that they could separate gold and silver once they were 
melted together, or make gold of good quality from a silver-rich gold. 
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WORKING OF METALS 


Before considering the details of the technical processes used in the 
manufacture of the metal objects that have come down to our day, 
there is some evidence from the early writers on how metals were 
worked in Perit. 

The metalworkers were located in the principal cities of the 
provinces, and worked under the direction of the chiefs. 


In all these capitals the kings had temples of the Sun, and houses with great 
store of plate, with people whose only duty it was to work at making rich pieces 
of gold and great bars of silver. [Cieza de Le6én, 1883, p. 60.] 


The Indian chiefs when visiting the 7nca Emperor, in addition to 
giving him gold and silver, would bring to himn— 


the men who excelled in any art, such as silversmithing. ... For the Incas had 
men skilled in all these arts, and the Curacas presented such men, aS worthy to 
serve their King. The common people did not require the aid of such artizans. 
[Garcilaso de la Vega, 1871, 2: 22.] 


And from Blas Valera, 


There were certain arts and employments which had their masters, such as 
workers in gold, silver, and copper. ... Their children learned the same trade 
as their fathers. [Garcilaso de la Vega, 1871, 2: 40.] 


Benzoni (1565) gives a well-known account of the melting and 
working of gold as practiced by the Znca goldsmiths at Quito. 


This province of Quito has a temperate climate, wherefore the kings of Cuzco 
lived there the greater part of their time, and had in many parts houses of gold- 
smiths, who, though not using any tools of iron, still manufactured wonderful 
things. They worked in the following manner: 

In the first place, when they wished to melt the metal, they put it into either 
a long or round grisolo, made of a piece of cloth daubed over with a mixture of 
earth and powdered charcoal; when dry, it is put into the fire filled with metal; 
then several men, more or less, each with a reed, blow till the metal is fused. 
It is now taken out, and the goldsmiths, seated on the ground, provided with 
some black stones shaped on purpose, and helping each other, make, or more 
correctly speaking, used to make during their prosperity, whatever they were 
commissioned to do; that is, hollow statues, vases, sheep, ornaments, and, in 
short, any animals they saw. [Benzoni, 1857, pp. 250-251. ] 


Cieza de Leon, in 1553, wrote: 


When they work they make a small furnace of clay where they put the char- 
coal, and they then blow the fire with small canes, instead of bellows. Besides 
their silver utensils, they make chains, stamped ornaments, and other things of 
gold. Even boys, who to look at them one would think were hardly old enough 
to talk, know how to make these things. [Cieza de Leén, 1864, p. 404.] 


Garcilaso de la Vega (1609), although trying to show the Indians 
of Pera in the best possible light, has a curious chapter in which he 
considers some of their shortcomings. 


... it will be well to show how unskillful their mechanics were in their 
crafts ... To begin with the workers in metals: although they were so nu- 
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merous, and so constantly exercising their calling, they knew not how to make 
an anvil, either of iron or of anything else, and they could not extract iron, 
though there were mines of that metal in their land. ... They used certain 
very hard stones, of a color between green and yellow, instead of anvils. They 
flattened and smoothed one against the other, and held them in great estimation 
because they were very rare. Nor could they make hammers with wooden 
handles. But they worked with certain instruments made of copper and brass 
mixed together. These tools were of the shape of dice with the corners rounded 
off. Some are large, so that the hand can just clasp them, others middling 
size, other small, and others lengthened out to hammer on a concave. They 
hold these hammers in their hands to strike with as if they were pebbles. They 
had no files or graving tools, nor had they invented the art of making bellows 
for blast furnaces. They blasted by means of tubes of copper, the length of 
half-a-cubit, more or less, according as the furnace was large or small. The 
tubes were closed at one end, leaving one small hole through which the air 
could rush with more force. As many as 8, 10, or 12 of these were put together, 
according to the requirements of the furnace; and they went round the fire 
blowing with the tubes. They still use the same method not being willing to 
change their customs. They had no tongs for drawing the metal out of the fire, 
but did this with poles of wood or copper, and threw the heated metal on small 
heaps of damp earth which they had ready to cool it. They drew it from one 
heap to another, until it was cool enough to hold in their hands. Notwith- 
standing these inconvenient contrivances, they executed marvellous works, 
chiefly in hollowing things out. ... They also found out, in spite of their 
simplicity, that the smoke of certain metals was injurious to the health, and 
they consequently made their foundaries in the open air, in their yards and 
courts, and never under a roof. [Garcilaso de la Vega, 1869, pp. 201-202. ] 

The only description of the working of metal from Colombia is by 
Raleigh (1596), who obtained his information from an old Indian. 

I asked [Topiawari] after the manner how the Epuremei wrought those 
plates of golde, and howe they coulde melte it out of the stone; he told me that 
most of, the gold which they made into plates and images was not secured from 
the stone, but that on the lake of Manoa, and in a multitude of other rivers 
they gathered it in graines of perfect golde and in peeces as bigg as small stones, 
and that they put to it a part of copper, otherwise they could not worke it, 
and that they used a great earthern potte with holes round about it, and when 
they had mingled the gold and copper together, they fastened canes to the holes, 
and so with the breath of men they increased the fire till the mettell ran, and 
then they cast it into moulds of clay and stones, and so make those plates and 
Images. [Raleigh, 1848, p. 96.] 

The quotations from Benzoni, Cieza de Ledn, and Garcilaso de la 
Vega give a good idea of how the metals were melted, hammered into 
sheets, and worked into cups, etc., by the Znca metal workers just 
before the Conquest. Unfortunately, some of the most interesting 
processes used by the metalworkers are not mentioned at all—such 
as casting, soldering, and gilding. Knowledge of these can only be 
obtained from an examination of the actual cups, rings, knives, 
figurines, etc., made by the metalworkers of Colombia and Pert. 
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HAMMERING, EMBOSSING, AND ENGRAVING 


The first processes used by primitive peoples in working of metals 
are hammering and embossing. The earliest metal objects from South 
America are of gold hammered into very thin sheets. Some of the 
gold masks from Paracas (ca. A. D. 500) are 0.04 to 0.06 mm. thick. 
They were embossed and cut to the desired shape. The embossing 
was probably done with a rock of suitable shape while the gold sheet 
was lying on a piece of wood. 

At a somewhat later date (A. D. 1000) gold effigy cups were made 
at Ica by shaping the sheet of gold over a wooden form carved to 
represent a head. This was also done in the Moche-Lambayeque 
region, where necklaces of identical small gold pendants are quite com- 
mon. Inthe Siné region of Colombia numerous stone molds have been 
found which were similarly used for shaping gold sheets into pendants. 
This was probably common practice wherever gold was used. 

Large cups were frequently made in two pieces, The upper portion 
was allowed to overlap the lower portion several centimeters and the 
two portions were then hammered together. The joint is often nearly 
invisible. Occasionally, the upper portion was joined on the side by 
a staggered joint. 

Gold is very soft (Brinell hardness of 30). It is the easiest of 
metals to work as it remains soft when hammered and thus does not 
need to be annealed. The whole operation can be carried out without 
the use of a furnace or blowpipe. Silver is even softer than gold (24) 
and can be hammered into very thin foil, but it becomes hard and brit- 
tle on cold working (90) and should be annealed. For this reason 
pendants, masks, and cups of silver are usually thicker than those 
made of gold. Copper is the most difficult of the three metals to 
work into sheets. It is a little harder than gold (53). When cold 
worked it becomes very hard (1385) and objects may crack unless 
annealed. On annealing it becomes soft (85). Masks and pendants 
of sheet copper are fairly common especially in the Chimu region. 

Clément (1932, 1935) examined many copper and bronze axes from 
Peri, Ecuador, and México and found that nearly all of them had 
been hardened by cold hammering. Cold-worked copper is harder 
than unworked cast bronze of low tin content. 

This is probably the basis of the legends concerning the “lost art” of 
hardening copper supposedly possessed by the Znca. 

In Colombia similar use was made of the hardening of a gold-copper 
alloy (tumbaga) under hammering. A gold-copper alloy containing 
20 percent of copper becomes much harder than cold-worked copper 
and somewhat less hard than cold-worked bronze (8 percent of tin) as 
is shown in table 1. 
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TABLE 1.—Effect of cold hammering on hardness of metals present in 
pre-Columbian South American axes 


Brinell hardness 


Metal . 

As cast Cold hammered 
Coppertes 2.4 va Reto ee eee eee ee as Oe ee eee Seu 30 100 
Bronzea(b:spercentitin) |.- Aaa i i ee ae Ya ee 55 200 
IBTONZA CLO MELCONE LIN) ee ee re ea Teer PAE a, obs ee, ye wae 90 275 
‘Alloy! of gold\(80)-copperi(20) a tear ees Ba ny Sad ae 110 200 
ANLOY Ol SiLver(O2) -CODPeLs) ee eee eee et We ee ee eo eae 60 183 
Alloy of gold (52)-silver (22)-copper (26)_.. ..-----------------------====-=-- 150 200... 
Stesli(Sverave)2 esas se eee se a a eae wee eee eee 104°) 2.33 eee 


Engraving.—Engraving of metal was occasionally used in Peru, 
but was much less common than embossing. Some of the early sheet 
gold cut-outs from the Titicaca region (Early Tiahuanaco?) have 
details added by means of incised lines, but they are poorly done. 
They are the earliest examples of engraving (about A. D. 700). The 
later cups from Cuzco and the Chimu region are carefully engraved in 
complex designs. 

Garcilaso de la Vega states that engraving tools were not known. 
The lines on some objects are so carefully done, however, that it seems 
probable that some instrument was used, perhaps a hardened bronze 
needle. 

Sheathing.—In the Mochica Period sheet gold was used to cover 
wooden poles, etc. It was fastened to the wood by tiny gold, silver, or 
copper tacks. In the Nazca region metal sheathing has so far been 
found only in the Late Period, when it was extensively used. It is not 
known whether the Coast cultures used sheets of metal to cover stone or 
adobe. In /nca times fairly heavy gold sheets were used to cover parts 
of the walls of the temples and certain of the palaces. 

It is not known whether sheathing was used at an early period in 
Colombia and Central America. It is found frequently in the later 
periods, not only with wood, but with objects of stone and other 
material. The gold and silver foil was probably attached by some 
adhesive, such as “Pasto varnish” (Handbook, vol. 2, p. 930) or gum. 


CASTING 


The origin of the casting of metal in South America is not known. 
It is one of the problems which cannot be solved without more knowl- 
edge of the archeology of Colombia and Ecuador and the Peruvian 
Highlands. Bergs¢ge (1937) thinks that before casting was known, 
small amounts of gold were fused on a charcoal block with a blowpipe. 
The small gold beads at Esmeraldas on the Ecuadorean coast were 
probably made in this way. Larger pieces of metal were hammered 
into shape. Then the furnace was discovered and casting became 
possible. 
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The earliest examples of true casting now known are from Mochica 
sites (earlier than A. D. 900). Two copper chisels excavated by Uhle 
from the Huaca de la Luna at Moche have elaborate cast handles and 
seem as complex as anything from a later period. Casting may have 
been known at the very end of the Early Nazca Period (Nazca B) but 
does not seem to have been known at Chavin or Paracas. However, 
by the Middle Periods (A. D. 900-1100) knowledge of casting had 
spread to all parts of the Peruvian Coast and Highlands. Cast objects, 
some quite simple, are frequently found in Colombia, Ecuador, Bolivia, 
and the Diaguita region of Argentina. Their relation to Peruvian 
casting is not known. 

The first metals to be cast were gold, silver, and copper, then the 
alloys of gold and copper and copper and silver were used, and finally, 
bronze. Platinum was used in Ecuador for hammered ornaments but 
was never cast, as it has such a high melting point. Gold and copper 
have fairly high melting points, and the Indians must have had diffi- 
culty in fusing them without the aid of blowpipe or a furnace with a 
forced draught like a huayras. The alloys of the metals have melting 
points that range from that of the pure metal to that of the eutectic. 
The eutectic has the lowest melting point of any alloy made from a 
given two metals. One reason for the use of alloys was their easier 
fusion and greater liquidity. The alloys also had special properties 
which made their use advantageous in certain circumstances. In 
table 2 are given the melting points of the pure metals and their 
eutectics, and the difference between their melting points and that of 
gold. 


TABLE 2.—Melting points of metals and their eutectics compared with melting 
point of gold 


t Above or below 


Metal ears point | melting point 
of gold C° 
TENE 11 0) 9 02 Dee ee eres etre See es ee ne EE LE 5 Aa ae ee eee ee aS en 1, 755 +692 
(Cla epee ae aes Be BEE ee he ee oe oa tee oh Ge Ba ee sl 1, 083 +20 
(COs SS oe ee eae eee ee tei to eee eee teh ee eee ee eer eee 11S OG) Stee oe aes ee oe 
PSUR SV ih Sie a pla a a a ei ye ee eee ee sey Ss Pee 960 —103 
Bronzed b pereentitin) | 26 see oe oe ee ees et bere ae SO eee 950 —113 
Gold (82 percent)-copper (18 percent) eutectic___-.-_-------------------- 880 —183 
Silver (72 percent)-copper (28 percent) eutectic__------------------------ 779 —284 


The alloy of gold and silver (electrum) consists of an unbroken 
series of solid solutions. As silver is added to gold the melting point 
of the alloy gradually decreases from 1,063° to 960°. The alloy is a 
little harder than gold. With 40 to 50 percent of silver it is of an un- 
attractive gray color. This alloy was sometimes used in Perti but 
infrequently. Since the alloy is no better than gold or silver in its 
physical properties, and is inferior to either in appearance, its occur- 
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rence is probably due to the careless melting together of gold and silver. 

Tumbaga (gold-copper alloy) was extensively used in Colombia and 
Central America and to a slight extent in Ecuador and Pert. It is 
impossible to say at present when or where it was discovered. It seems 
to have originated in Colombia or Venezuela sometime before A. D. 
1000 and spread from there to Central America, and to Ecuador and 
northern Perti. Its discovery is as important as that of bronze. 

Gold and copper form two compounds, Cu-Au with 75 percent of 
gold, and Cu;Au with 51 percent of gold. These exist only below 
420° C. They are hard and brittle. If a Au(82)-Cu(18) alloy (the 
eutectic) is allowed to cool slowly from 800° C. the compounds have 
a chance to form, and the Brinell hardness may be as great as 190. 
If cooled rapidly they do not have a chance to crystallize out and the 
hardness is 122. With a Au(50)-Cu(50) alloy the compounds do 
not form at all, and the hardness of rapidly cooled and slowly cooled 
alloy are 80 and 40. This means that gold alloys containing 20 percent 
of copper become hard when annealed below 420° C., while alloys with 
50 percent or more of copper remain fairly soft. 

If copper-gold alloys are annealed for a long time the copper on 
the surface oxidizes and the Cu,O or “fire” that is formed diffuses along 
the crystal edges and makes the metal brittle. If the “fire” is removed 
from the surface by an acid pickle the color changes from red to 
yellow (the process of gilding by mise en couleur). 

If the gold in a gold-copper alloy is replaced by silver the hardness 
is increased until with Au(52)-Ag(22)-Cu(26) the hardness of the 
rapidly cooled metal is 150. On cold working this is increased to 200. 
This is as hard as an annealed low-tin bronze. The melting point of 
this ternary alloy is 890° C. 

The Colombians thus had at their disposal an alloy which had a 
lower melting point than bronze, which could be made almost as hard, 
and which unlike bronze could be gilded. 

The silver-copper alloy was sometimes used in Pert, notably on the 
South Coast at Chincha. Silver and copper dissolve in each other 
only to a slight degree and the molten mixture contains two phases, 
aand g. At 779° C. (the eutectic temperature), the silver-rich (a) 
phase contains 9 percent of copper, the copper-rich (8) phase contains 
8 percent of silver. At room temperature they are practically insol- 
uble in each other. The a and £ phases are soft; the eutectic is hard. 
Hence rapid cooling results in a soft metal; slow cooling or annealing 
below 779° C. results in a harder metal. If the alloy contains from 
6 to 72 percent Ag it consists of copper-rich crystals surrounded by 
eutectic. If it contains 72 to 95 percent Ag it consists of silver-rich 
crystals surrounded by eutectic. The presence of a silvery and a 
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coppery phase gives the metal a characteristic mottled or streaked 
appearance. 

A silver-rich alloy containing 7.5 percent of copper (sterling sil- 
ver) has a Brinell hardness of about 60. On cold working this in. 
creases to 183, almost as hard as bronze. 

If a silver-copper alloy is annealed too long or heated to a high 
temperature the copper oxidizes to Cu,O and this oxide, diffusing 
along the grain boundaries, makes the metal brittle. If such an oxide- 
coated alloy is placed in an acid pickle, the oxide dissolves leaving a 
coating of pure silver. This method of silvering, the equivalent of 
the mise en couleur method of gilding, was apparently not known. 

Bronze (an alloy of copper and tin) was, next to tumbaga, the 
most important alloy used for casting. It was probably discovered 
in Bolivia about A. D. 1000 and spread from there to the Peruvian 
Coast and to Argentina. Later it was introduced by the Jnca into 
Ecuador. Copper and tin form a very complex system with many 
phases. Alpha, or low-tin, bronze contains less than 16 percent tin 
and is soft and malleable. Its melting point varies from 1,088° C. 
to about 950° C. On cooling below 525° C. it changes in part to 
delta bronze (32 percent Sn), which is brittle and very hard. A mix- 
ture of alpha and delta bronze is also obtained on cooling bronzes 
with 16 to 82 percent of tin (m. pts. 950-750° C.) Mathewson (1915) 
gives an excellent account of the properties of different bronzes. 

All South American bronzes are of the alpha type, and contain 
less than 12 percent of tin. When such bronzes are rapidly chilled, 
or annealed above 525° C. they remain malleable; when slowly cooled, 
or annealed below 525° C. they are partly converted to the delta form 
and become brittle. The malleable bronze can be worked both cold 
and hot. The brittle bronze can be worked only if frequently an- 
nealed at a low red heat. The hardness of low-tin bronze increases 
with the tin content. Well-annealed copper has a Brinell hardness 
of 40, bronze containing 5 percent tin has a hardness of about 55, 
bronze containing 10 percent of tin has a hardness of about 90. Cold 
hammering increases the hardness of a bronze containing 5 percent 
of tin to about 200, of a 10-percent bronze to about 275. Low-tin 
bronzes expand on solidification. The maximum expansion (0.12 per- 
cent) takes place with 10 percent tin. Such a bronze melts at 1,005° 
C. or 80° lower than pure copper. Bronze is more liquid than cop- 
per at a given temperature and thus easier to cast. 

Nordenskidld (1921), Mead (1915), and Jijén y Caamafio (1920) 
have considered in detail the question of bronze in South America, 
and the relation between the tin content and the type of object. It is 
found that in Pert, Bolivia, and Argentina the greatest amount of 
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tin is found in ornaments and other fairly complex castings. Objects 
that should be hard are generally either of copper or contain only a 
small percentage of tin, and the hardening was brought about by cold 
hammering. In Ecuador, on the contrary, the greatest percentage 
of tin is found in objects like axes, knives, needles, and fish hooks 
that should be hard. They were further hardened by cold hammer- 
ing. 

Native copper containing a high percentage of arsenic is sometimes 
found in Pert. It is much harder than ordinary copper and in many © 
ways resembles bronze. Objects of this arsenical copper are found in 
the Chimu region. 

Nothing has come down to us about the method of casting metal 
except the brief description by Raleigh quoted earlier and an 
account of Sahagun of casting as carried out by the Aztec goldsmiths 
in México (in Saville, 1920, pp. 125-141). Sahagun’s account is a 
fairly clear description of casting by the cire-perdue, or lost-wax, 
method. This method was without doubt the one used both in Colum- 
bia and in Pert. Inno other way can intricate castings be easily made. 
A model of the object was built of wax. This was covered with layer on 
layer of clay until all the interstices were filled, then clay was packed 
around the outside. <A roll of wax extended from the object to the bot- 
tom of aclay cup. After the clay was thoroughly dry the object was 
inverted and warmed until the wax melted and ran out, leaving a hollow 
of the same shape as the object, connected to the cup by a small channel. 
The mold was then placed with the cup upward and heated to a high 
temperature in a furnace. Molten metal was poured into the cup. 
It ran down the channel and filled the mold. The mold and metal were 
then allowed to cool. The clay was broken away from the metal, the 
plug was cut off, and the object was polished or gilded. Hollow 
objects were made by encasing a clay core in the wax. 

Many hollow figurines and bells have been found with a core of 
burned clay, though no fragments of clay molds have yet been found. 
In the Diaguita region of Argentina simple stone molds have been 
found for the casting of axheads, etc., and in the Chibcha region 
of Colombia stone molds for the casting of figurines are also known. 
In both cases the cast objects involved simple forms and had no filagree 
or wirework details. 

The results of casting by the cire-perdue process are sometimes 
very complicated and have led some observers to assume that details 
must have been added by soldering or welding. This is particularly 
true of some of the Chibcha figurines, which often appear to consist 
of a flat plate to which wires have been fastened. Sections through 
such figurines have been made and in every case the crystal structure 
of the metal has extended right across the juncture, proving that they 
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were cast in one piece and involved no soldering or welding. This has 
also been found to be true of some of the jewels from Esmeraldas 
made from minute gold beads, and of a cast-copper necklace of Mexi- 


can origin. 
ANNEALING 


When a metal object is heated for some time to 200 to 400° C., well 
below its melting point, a change frequently takes place in its crystal 
structure which alters its properties. This is known as annealing 
or tempering. This process was probably discovered at a very early 
period, perhaps even before casting, and not long after metals were 
first hammered into thin sheets. Knowledge of annealing was widely 
distributed. For example, bronze Znca axheads, knives, pins, etc., 
from Machu Picchu were found by Mathewson (1915) to have been 
annealed, some several times. Annealing was most common where the 
object was to be hammered, for example, the flat head of a pin or the 
blade of a knife. Apparently, the part to be annealed was placed in a 
hot fire until dull red, then removed, and hammered. It does not seem 
to have been too carefully carried out. Likewise tumbaga figurines 
from Veraguas (Panam4) were found by Root (MS. b) to have been 
frequently hammered and then annealed. 

Annealing was usually resorted to when hammering was found to 
have made a metal hard and brittle, as with copper and silver. An- 
nealing for half an hour at 400° softens copper and silver and makes 
them ductile again. It has the opposite effect on tumbaga and bronze. 
Annealing hardens them. This softening in one case and hardening 
in another must have baffled the Indian metallurgists if they ob- 


served it. 
WELDING 


Welding is the junction of two pieces of hot metal by hammering 
alone, no molten metal being present. To make a good weld the sur- 
faces must be clean and in close contact and heated to a high temper- 
ature. Fusion welding is the melting together of the edges of two 
pieces of metal or their joining by the heating of the adjacent edges 
and the running of some molten metal of the same kind into the inter- 
mediate space. Welding is frequently said to have been practiced 
in Peri and Colombia, but no certain example of welding has so far 
been discovered. It must have been hard to do with the primitive 
equipment used by the Indian metallurgists and it must have been 
rarely done, if at all. 

SOLDERING 


Soldered objects have been found from Guatemala to Bolivia. None 
are known from México or Argentina. The earliest known examples 
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of soldering are from Mochica and Early Nazca sites. One object 
from Moche is a gold ear spool with small beads soldered around the 
rim. The beads are evenly spaced and the junction shows only a 
trace of solder. It is as fine an example of soldering as anything 
found in later periods. By the Middle Periods knowledge of solder- 
ing has spread up and down the Coast and perhaps to the Highlands. 
Soldering was also practiced in Ecuador, Colombia, and Central 
America but it is not known at what period it began to be used. As 
with other technical processes, much more information must be ob- | 
tained about the archeology of Colombia and Ecuador before the 
relation between soldering in these regions and in Pert can be worked 
out. 

It is easier to say what method of soldering was not used in Pert 
than to tell how it was done. It was not done with a blowpipe and a 
low melting solder. Analysis of a fragment of solder from a beaded 
Chimu ear spool shows its composition to be nearly the same as that of 
the beads. It was not done by use of mercury or anamalgam. There 
is not the slighest evidence that anywhere in North or South America 
mercury was used for either soldering or gilding as Bergs¢e has 
pointed out. Root (MS. a) has analyzed spectroscopically nearly 100 
gilded or soldered objects and in no case has any trace of mercury 
been found. It is true that objects could have been soldered by means 
of amalgam but there is no reason to think that they were. 

The method may have been that thought by Littledale (Maryon, 
1936, p. 89) to have been used by the Greeks and Romans. It is an easy 
method, and one that could have been discovered at an early period. 
A mixture of gum and some powdered copper salt was applied to the 
gold surfaces to be soldered, and they were fastened together and al- 
lowed to dry. The object was then slowly heated until the gum charred 
and reduced the copper salt to metallic copper. The copper com- 
bined with the gold to form a lower melting alloy which firmly united 
the two surfaces. On cooling, the joint was as firm as if the surfaces 
had been welded and it was almost invisible. Since there was only 
a little copper spread through a large amount of gold, the color and 
composition of the solder was like that of the object. Some earplugs 
from Moche have the beads fastened on with gum, others have charred 
material at the joints, others show dark-colored solder as if they had 
not been heated quite enough completely to reduce the copper oxide. 
Other soldered objects showed similar effects. These are consistent 
with a method of soldering like that of Littledale’s. 

It is sometimes difficult to tell whether an object is soldered or cast 
and the chances are that many objects thought to be soldered were 
really cast by the cire-perdue method. For example the wire-work ob- 
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jects from the CAzbcha region of Colombia that are often thought to be 
soldered are really cast. 


BIMETALLIC OBJECTS 


Objects made from gold and silver are occasionally found in early 
sites. A pin half gold and half silver of probably Chavin origin was 
found at Chongoyape. In Late Periods they are more common. One 
of the most striking examples of a bimetallic object is the striped gold 
breastplate from Huarmez on the Peruvian Coast, now in the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History at New York. The stripes are of 
yellow gold and a silvery gold. The yellow stripes contain 80 per- 
cent of gold, 14 percent of silver, and 6 percent of copper; the silvery 
stripes 54 percent of gold, 40 percent of silver, and 6 percent of cop- 
per. Bimetallic objects have also been reported from Ecuador, Inca 
sites, and Oaxaca. 

Complex bimetallic objects were probably made by casting first one 
part of the object by the cire-perdue method, then incorporating it in 
a second wax model, and casting on the second part to the first. With 
careful heating the two parts would fuse without mixing. With 
simpler objects the two parts might be placed together and heated 
until fused. A small Znca knife with a liama head from Machu Picchu 
examined by Mathewson had a shank of bronze containing 3 percent 
of tin and a head much richer in tin which had been cast around it. 
Objects of two metals are often found made in two parts mechanically 
joined. An example of this is the bronze knife with the gold pelican 
inset in the handle, now in the University Museum at Philadelphia. 


METAL INLAYS 


This type of decoration is typical of the Late Znca Period. Llamas, 
figurines, knives, etc., were cast of silver or copper with a hollow 
where the second metal was to go. Strips of gold, silver, or copper 
were then cut of the proper thickness and width and either hammered 
in or fastened with gum. Sometimes a colored paste was used to fill 
the depression instead of metal. The inlays were always simple in 
shape and with straight edges. 

Somewhat similar to this is the setting of preeious or semiprecious 
stones in metal. This was done on the Coast and in the Highlands 
of Peri, Ecuador, and Coclé. The earliest example known is from 
a Mochica site. The shell or stone inlay was fastened in with a 
resinous paste or gum. 


GILDING AND COLORING 


There has been considerable confusion regarding the methods of 
gilding metal objects among the pre-Columbian Indians because of 
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the lack of exact information about the objects themselves. In many 
cases objects that seem to be of gold or silver are really gilded, in 
others the type of gilding is incorrectly reported. The only way in 
which correct information on gilding can be obtained is by exami- 
nation of a cross section of the surface. Such sections have been made 
of numerous gilded figurines from Panama (Lothrop, 1937 a; Root, 
MS. b.), and of a few objects from Peri (Root, MS. a.) but much 
yet remains to be done. 

There appears to be three types of gilding found in South America. 
The commonest type, mise en couleur, is found in Oaxaca, Central 
America, Colombia, Ecuador, and to a slight extent in Pert. Leaf or 
true gilding is found principally in Pert and Bolivia, and to a lesser 
extent in Colombia. Wash gilding seems to be confined to Ecuador. 

Mise en couleur is not true gilding, as Bergge (1938) has pointed 
out, but is rather a coloring of the metal. This method has frequently 
been described. The object to be gilded is cast from an alloy of gold 
and copper. It is then treated in such a way as to remove the copper 
from the surface leaving the gold as a dark film. The gold when 
heated and burnished forms a solid layer that is indistinguishable from 
pure gold. 

This type of gilding is fairly easy to recognize as the presence in 
the object of crystals of gold and copper in contact with each other 
causes rapid corrosion of the copper to a black or red oxide. The 
result is a thin gold skin on a black core if the alloy contains less than 
60 percent of gold. If the tumbega contains 60 to 80 percent of gold, 
the core is usually of a reddish gold color and fairly brittle. With 
more than 80 percent of gold the color becomes more yellow, and the 
metal tougher. 

It is not certain how the copper was removed from the surface of 
the metal. Gomara writes of the Indians of the Santa Marta region 
of Colombia, 

There is much gold in Santa Marta and copper which they gild with a certain 
crushed and macerated herb. They rub the copper [tumbaga] with this and 
put it in the fire. It takes on more color the more herb they apply to it, and 
it is so fine that in the beginning it deceived many Spaniards. [Gomara, in 
Lothrop, 1937 a, p. 84.] 

Other Spanish writers also state that a herb was used. This seems 
a reasonable method. Any acid plant juice would be satisfactory. 
Even urine would be sufficient. It would have to soak for a long 
time, probably until it was dark in color. Then it could be removed, 
washed, and treated to bring out the gold. 

Treatment with plant juice leaves the gold on the surface in a dark, 
finely divided form. The gold could be consolidated into a film by 
heating and then burnishing if it were a flat surface like an ax, or 
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perhaps by heating alone if it were a more delicate object like a bell 
or figurine. That some method was used that did not require force 
is shown by the fact that many bells, on removal of the clay inside 
them, were found to be gilded on the inside surface as well as on the 
outside. 

Leaf gilding is as as widely distributed as mise en couleur but is 
found to the greatest extent in the Chimu region of the Northern 
Peruvian Coast. Most of the time it appears as a leaf of pure gold 
or silver covering the surface of a thin copper sheet. Usually both 
sides are covered, although occasionally one side is gilded. In 
Panama, a few cast objects were leaf gilded, although mise en couleur 
was the usual method in northern South America. No colored cast- 
ings from Peri have so far been found. 

The method by which leaf gilding was carried out is not clear. The 
leaf is very thin, perhaps 0.01 to 0.10 mm. in thickness. In some cases 
it is found to double back upon itself, so it must have been applied in 
the form of the leaf, and, in at least two cases, study of a cross section 
of the gilded copper sheet shows that the copper was hammered, then 
the leaf was applied without further hammering and without the 
application of heat. Much more needs to be done on this. 

Bergsge (1938) described a method of wash-gilding that appears 
to have been used at Esmeraldas on the Ecuadorean Coast. It may 
have been used elsewhere but examples from other regions have not 
yet been recognized as such. A copper object (melting point 1,033° 
C.) was heated by a blowpipe to about 900° C. and then an 80-percent 
gold-20-percent copper alloy (melting point 885° C.) was brought in 
contact with it. The alloy melted and flowed over the surface of the 
copper. it was then cooled and burnished or plated by the mise en 
couleur process to bring out the color. This type of gilding causes 
a roughening of the surface, and the object must be hammered to 
smooth it. It also causes the surface to become much harder. 

Two methods of gilding that have been suggested were not used. 
One was the lining of the mold with gold leaf before casting. This 
is impossible as the molten metal would dissolve the gold leaf 
before it solidified. The second is amalgam plating. None of the 
many analyses that have been made show any sign of mercury. This 
confirms Bergsge’s observations (1938) on gilding in Ecuador. Ob- 
jects can be gilded by mercury, but there is no reason for thinking that 
this was done in America. It is very unlikely that mercury was ever 
used in the New World for either gilding or soldering. 


METALLURGICAL REGIONS 


The metallurgical processes described in the preceding pages were 
not used to the same degree in Colombia, Ecuador, and Pert. They 
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were probably known but were not always used. There are two prin- 
cipal metallurgical complexes found in South America: (1) that of 
Costa Rica, Panama, and Colombia; (2) that of the Peruvian Coast, 
and the Peruvian and Bolivian Highlands. These have several sub- 
divisions. In the Antilles and Guiana, where there was little gold, 
few metal objects are found. These resemble Colombian objects in 
technique. : 

In Costa Rica, Panama, and Colombia the principal metals used 
were gold and tumbaga (gold-copper). ‘There was some copper used, . 
and perhaps a little silver. The principal processes used were ham- 
mering, embossing, casting, leaf-gilding, mise en couleur, and 
soldering. 


Taslp 3.—Metallurgy of Peri and adjacent regions 


Chavin Early Middle Late Inca 
> ey » ~~ bod » se » 
Metals and metallurgical] ¢ | 2 a] 3 2| 3 a/¢@ 
techniques olo|g s 516/45 £ o|S6/3 $ o16/5 £ 
ala laielelalalelalalsel ele larele 
B/B(m/ Sl /B|m i si/5/a/Bl sl /SB/Bla 
ZlalelalalalWliAlzl|al lala lalmTe 
Goldi(Am) 2.25 == 22 SO a BOT ST SEASON PGP || Gal SG OS eI al tec ea 
Silver'((Ae) 222-225. SUP ORSON OUP XN On |e Et ONES SS aoe occa | cee 
Copper (Cu).------- Ms OCHO FOs Gh OulyG kOnlealinosalitos X 1) | OX aE SS 
Electrum (Au-Ag)------- ONTO |W Os | OR ssza VORP Xa ON | aeeeleeee xX | Xr se sae 
Tumbaga (Au-Cu)------- OF FON TON ON ee oO ean On |u| eaes eee XC P|) a ee ee 
Silver-copper_------------ OCWROR| OO} | Zea Oe | VOM eae [eee | sean XK | OR PSS eee 
Bronze (Cu-Sn)-_--------- OF OO} OHO OM FOM EO) OW TOU Ou ral esa esa escent 
Mammeringss-os2----==-5 PS Nee a aoa ON > CHRP Gil ley Ga MOM CH > Gal > GI > Ce I eo <alties | os 
Dm boOssing acs a2 2eee Si Sal Ned ICO TENS alt 2G LCN ho | ee Nee > Gl Wee Gal ee Sil (es oc 
ATinealing se soses canst = Dal > | eee | OY >Sent ih (Oe| [>< | argh eel [><> Sele ef <I) 
@astingee eso eto eae OQHLOMULOn| COMP a) oral Os |) ex | ae | ae el cce e 
Soldering-=2-2----~=--25-2 HO) |LOWUGOH | SMP OSH BONO Xe RX | See Eee Xe eee x 
Hammering on molds_---} ? |----|---- On| Sen ease CONF We ees (eee epee Da lee Si le. 6 (es || 2 < 
Gilding (true) 2352-242. 2 (Oy MO! TOY || (Ol) ><) KONO) | (OR) S41) (0) | (Ses ee Dl i de) eee (eo |) >< 
Mmeraving----2---------== ©} 1@)|O3} 9 | ©) 1O KS et SS aa oS ll see le 
Bimetallic objects-_------- POON IOA AO 9] Sh | SEBS | ee ee ee > ao mee |S x 
Smelting of ores_...------ OCRVO WOW |. O8 | OutOu Ores |a2e— P fee} 2] PSS ee 
inlay. (metals) =-——2 5-2. COV) ON OM OM MONON FO) EO) || S252] BEES eee) ee ea lees 
Coloring(mise en couleur)-| © |} ©} O| O| O| O| O| O }----]----|----]---- y Gam ( ee (|S ? 
700 A. D. 900 A. D. 1100 A. D. 1300 A. D. 


X=Certainly or probably present. 

?= Perhaps present. 

Blank=No information available (1944). 
©=Certainly or probably absent. 


The form of the objects varied from culture to culture, but the 
technique wasthesame. In Costa Rica, Chiriqui, Veraguas, and Coclé 
there are a large number of embossed disks, cast animal pendants and 
figurines, etc. Over half are pure gold, the rest are of tumbaga. 
Typical objects are figured in Holmes (1887), MacCurdy (1911), 
Lothrop (1937 a), and Kelemen (1948). The figurines are sometimes 
very complex but do not seem to have been soldered. They were cast 
by the cire-perdue method. In the Sint region of Colombia (lower 
Cauca Valley) the objects are of the same type as those in Coclé. 
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In the Quimbaya region, along the middle course of the Cauca 
River, are found large hollow idols and cups of gold, and breast- 
plates, helmets, crowns, etc. Nearly everything is of pure gold and 
larger and more massive than in the Central America or northern 
Colombia. The craftmanship is much better, too. Quimbaya metal- 
work is figured in Restrepo Tirado and Arias (1893); Crequi- 
Montfort, Rivet, and Arsandaux (1919); Farabee (1920); Arsan- 
daux and Rivet (1923) ; Lavachery (1929) ; Restrepo Tirado (1929) ; 
and Keleman (1943). 

In the Chibcha region around Bogota the pieces are smaller in size 
and rather crudely done. They are mostly figurines apparently made 
of a flat sheet with wire-work details. Most are of pure gold. All were 
cast by the cire-perdue process, and soldering was not used. Chibchan 
objects are figured in Restrepo (1895); Restrepo Tirado and Arias 
(1893) ; Farabee (1920) ; Arsandaux and Rivet (1923) ; and Kelemen 
(1943). 

Isolated finds of gold objects have been made in southern Colombia. 
In technique they resemble Quimbaya rather than CAzbcha work. 
Much more work must be done in these regions before the relation of 
one to the other and to adjacent regions is at all clear. 

The metallurgy of Ecuador resembles that of Colombia more than 
that of Pert. It has been figured by Verneau and Rivet (1912-22), 
Jij6n y Caamafio (1920), Farabee (1921), Saville (1924), and 
Bergs¢ée (1937, 1938), but is still in a rather confused state. It is 
characterized by the use of plainer surfaces and the use of more sheet 
gold and platinum and less casting. Along the Coast there are found 
a great number of very small objects made of tiny beads and wires. 
They seem to have been cast rather than soldered and involve the most 
delicate workmanship. Tumbaga was used only to a slight extent 
in Ecuador. Most objects are of pure gold. Copper was used to a 
greater extent than in Colombia and axheads and breast ornaments 
were made from it. Silver and bronze when found seem to be of Jnca 
origin. 

In the Chimu region along the North Coast of Pera and as far south 
as the Nazca region there are found metal objects of all sorts. These 
consist for the most part of objects made from beaten gold or silver— 
plates, cups, dishes, crowns, ear ornaments, etc. There are a few cast 
objects of gold or copper. Some objects were soldered, notably ear 
spools ornamented with little beads. Gold and silver leaf was some- 
times used for gilding. Leaf was also used for covering wooden ob- 
jects. Copper was used for axheads, pins, agricultural implements, 
and small ornaments. All of these things appear at the earliest sites 
(700 A.D.) The only new processes that appear to have been added 
in later times were silvering, the use of a silver-copper alloy, and 
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bronze. Bronze seems to have appeared about A. D. 1100 in the Late 
Periods. The two things not found along the Peruvian Coast except 
sporadically are objects of tumbaga and gilding by mise en couleur. 
The work of the Chimu gold- and silversmiths is better than that of 
Coclésans or of the Chibchan, but does not equal the best work of the 
Quimbaya smiths. Baessler (1906), M. Schmidt (1929), Antze 
(1930), Lothrop (1937 b), Kelemen (1943), and Root (MS. a) give 
illustrations of Chimu, Nazca, and Ica work. 

In the Peruvian Highlands, from the non-J/nca sites, are found » 
objects made from gold sheet and decorated with embossing or en- 
graving. There are a few copper pins and needles, and at Tiahuanaco 
fairly heavy clamps and disks. There was little if any casting, and no 
soldering or gilding, nor were objects made from tumbaga. Bronze 
appears only in Late sites. The designs are quite different from those 
of the Coast. In the Diaguita region of Argentina and the Atacamefo 
region of Chile much the same type of metallurgy is found as in 
Bolivia. Examples are shown in Ambrosetti (1905), Boman (1908), 
and Latcham (1936). Here, however, there is reason to believe that 
copper axheads, etc., were cast in open molds at an early time. Bronze 
is also found but was probably not introduced until about A. D. 1100. 

The J/nca metalworkers introduced several new features into Peru- 
vian and Bolivian metallurgy. They disseminated knowledge of 
bronze, they made greater use of casting, and they invented metal in- 
lays. Most /nea objects are simpler in design than corresponding ones 
from the Coast, and are of thicker metal. Tupus or pins are a dis- 
tinctive thing. Solid or hollow figurines of men and women or llamas 
are common. Some of the hollow ones are made of several pieces of 
sheet soldered together. Some of the solid objects were decorated with 
inlays of other metals. Objects are made of gold, silver, copper, and 
bronze. Tumbaga was not known. Gilding was little if ever used. 

Inca goldsmiths were as skillful as those on the Coast, but their 
work was less delicate. Ilustrations of 7nca work are given in M. 
Schmidt (1929), Bingham (1930), and Kelemen (1948). 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


It is impossible in the present state of our knowledge to more than 
guess at the development of metallurgy in South America, as too little 
is known of the earliest periods in Colombia and the Bolivian High- 
lands. 

It may be that the first working of metal took place on the Peruvian 
Coast or in the adjacent Highlands, and spread from there northward 
to Colombia and Central America in the north, and southward to 
Bolivia, Argentina, and Chile. This would include the hammering 
of nuggets of pure metal into sheets, embossing, and annealing. 
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Then sometime about A. D. 700 came the discovery of casting, 
soldering, and gilding in the Chimu region of the Peruvian Coast. 
This knowledge spread slowly to Ecuador in the north and to Nazca 
in the south. 

Perhaps at about the same time in Colombia was made the discovery 
of tumbaga and coloring by mise en couleur. This process spread 
south as far as Pert. 

Somewhat later (before A. D. 1100 ?) in the Bolivian Highlands 
came the discovery of the smelting of copper and tin ores and the use 
of bronze. This spread to the south (Yiaguita region) and to the 
Coast and was carried more slowly to the north by the /nea. Know!l- 
edge of bronze had not reached Colombia by the time of the Conquest 
(A .D. 1530). ; 

Knowledge of Chimu metallurgy was probably caried to México by 
sea, Sometime in the thirteenth century. Knowledge of Colombian 
metallurgy probably traveled by land somewhat later. Metal objects 
are found only at late Mexican sites. They are quite different in ap- 
pearance from those of South America indicating that information 
about metallurgical processes rather than the objects themselves was 
carried to México. In the 200 to 300 years of Mexican metallurgy 
there was little time for new processes to develop. A copper-lead 
alloy was used in the Valley of México for wire-work bells. Why it 
was used is not clear. The greatest advance was in the technique of 
casting, etc. ‘The jewelry of Oaxaca is superior in workmanship to 
most Peruvian work. It is, perhaps, not as pleasing as much of the 
Chimu and Ica metalwork, but technically it is much better. If the 
Conquest had not come when it did, Mexican influence might have had 
a very beneficial effect on the metallurgy of both Colombia and Pert. 
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RUBBER 
By Aurrep Mrrravx 


The discovery of rubber is undoubtedly one of the greatest Indian 
contributions to modern civilization. It was used in South America 
long before the Conquest. One of the first to mention this substance 
was Oviedo y Valdés (1851-55, 1: 165), who gives us an involved and 
quite inaccurate description of the fabrication of rubber balls by the 
Taino Indians of Haiti. 

Throughout tropical South America the principal use for rubber 
was to make balls for the famous games in which the ball was butted 
with the head or shoulders. Consequently, the list of tribes said to 
use the rubber ball, prepared by Nordenskidld (1918) from the 
literature, may well serve as a basis for mapping the distribution of 
the use of rubber. In his list are included the Taino, the Otomac, the 
Indians of the region of Mainas, the Cavina of the Beni River, the 
Huari of the Guaporé River, the Paressi, the Chiquito, the Chané, 
the Chiriguano, and the Aueté Indians of the Xingi River. Tv these 
should be added the Apinayé, the Mojo, and the Guarani-Itatin of 
northern Paraguay. 

According to F. X. Eder (1791), the M/ojo made their balls by coat- 
ing a round clay core with liquid rubber. When it had hardened, the 
clay was dissolved by dipping the sphere in water and was removed 
through a hole. After this the ball was inflated with air, wrapped 
with a strip of rubber, and smeared with several coatings of liquid 
rubber. The finished ball weighed about 25 pounds. 

A similar procedure is described by Nimuendajit (1939, pp. 62-63) 
among the Apinayé, where the making of rubber balls was a cere- 
monial operation that took place at the end of the boys’ initiation 
rites. Latex of the mangabeira tree (Hancornia speciosa), which was 
tapped with a stone knife, was smeared on the novices’ body and limbs 
in strips about three fingers’ wide. As soon as the liquid had dried, 
a second and third coating followed. A core, 4 cm. in diameter, shaped 
out of hard clay from termite nests, was wrapped with the rubber 
bands by rolling the strips off the boys’ bodies. As soon as the ball 
had attained a certain thickness, the core was knocked into pieces 
and was removed through a small slit cut into the rubber rind. The 
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hollow sphere was further strengthened by additional rubber strips, 
which covered the slit and finally yielded a very elastic ball. 

Several tribes of the upper Amazon Basin (Omagua, Maina, Cari- 
puna, and Cacharary) made rubber syringes, which were provided 
with a bone mouthpiece to blow parica (Piptadenia sp.) into the 
nostrils, but which were used most often to administer powerful clys- 
ters prepared with the same intoxicant. These syringes were made on 
clay molds. Nordenskiéld (1918, p. 85) surmises that the Indians 
may have got the idea of making syringes when they observed that 
they could spout the water with which they dissolved the clay core 
of their balls. 

Otherwise little use was made of rubber. The Indians of the 
Caiari-Uaupés and Orinoco Rivers smeared rubber on the ends of 
the heavy wooden mallets with which they beat their huge slit drums. 
Rubber also entered into the construction of the famous Catuguina 
telegraph drums. Many Indians of the middle Guaporé (Ammnzapa, 
Mequens, and others) wore rubber bands under their knees or around 
their ankles. Rubber also was used for making torches or for starting 
fires when the wood was wet. 

During the Colonial Period the rubber industry on the Amazon was 
in the hands of the Omagua, who taught the Portuguese of Para the 
methods of its preparation (Martius, 1867, p. 440). They manu- 
factured for sale rubber bottles, bands, and waterproof pieces of bark 
cloth. 

Through Indian influence rubber articles became very popular in the 
Spanish colonies long before the substance was known in Europe. 
In the 18th century, the Spaniards used rubber containers, ponchos, 
and shoes. 

The development of the gigantic rubber boom of the 19th century 
could hardly have taken place without the work of the wild and 
acculturated Indians of the Amazon Basin. The trees were discovered 
and tapped by Indians, and the basic techniques used by the Whites 
had been learned from them. Unfortunately, the dependence of the 
Whites on the Indians led only to their ruthless exploitation and 
virtual destruction. 
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WEAPONS 
By Aurrep Mrérravux 


The warlike relations of the Whites with most Indian tribes have 
contributed greatly to the multiplicity of references to weapons from 
the earliest chronicles to our own day. In many cases weapons are 
the only aspects of native culture known to us. Travelers have always 
shown a particular interest in weapons and, for this reason, bows, 
arrows, and clubs have been collected more frequently than any other 
objects in South America. 

Basically, there were no great differences in the armaments of the 
various culture areas of the continent. The Jnca army may have been 
superior to warriors in the tribes of the forest because of its greater 
cohesion and discipline, but its weapons did not give it any decided 
advantages over its less civilized foes. Weapons everywhere were well 
adapted to the surroundings in which they were used: slings and bolas 
were used in open country, bows in the forested area. The bow was a 
relatively secondary weapon in Perti mainly because of the scarcity 
of suitable woods in vast regions of the Highlands; moreover, the 
spear thrower and the sling served the same purpose. The use of 
metal brought about no revolution in the arms of the Andean Indians. 
Clubs with copper heads and spears with metal points were hardly 
more efficient than those made of stone or bamboo. Only defensive 
weapons were better developed in Perti than elsewhere. Helmets and 
padded armor were a real protection against sling missiles, and the 
climate made it possible for the warriors to wear such heavy protective 
garments. Pitched battles waged in the open also made the use of 
defensive weapons more necessary than they were in the type of war- 
fare carried on by more primitive tribes. Shields, however, were 
known to most South American Indians north of the Chaco. 


BOWS 


Distribution of bows.—Most South American people used the bow 
at the time of the Conquest. Only the Taino of Jamaica, the Bahamas, 
Cuba, and western Haiti, the Chibcha, and several tribes living on the 
tributaries of the upper Amazon did not have the bow (Awashir1, 
[quito, Zaparo, Okaina, Bora, Coto, Urarina, Ssabela, Yagua, Can- 
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doshi). ‘These tribes preferred to fight and hunt with poisoned jave- 
lins. The bow was not used by the early Chimu people and was never 
a popular weapon along the Peruvian Coast. It was known, however, 
to the people of the Tiahuanaco culture and is often represented on 
textiles of that period. Stone arrowheads have been found in great 
quantities at Tiahuanaco. In the /nca army the bow was used by the 
auxiliary troups from the Tropical Forest, but not by the mountain 
Indians, who were armed with slings and clubs. 

Among the Avaucanians and Tehuelche the bow lost much of its 
usefulness after the adoption of the horse for, unlike North American 
Indians, the equestrian tribes of the Pampas did not modify their bow 
so that it could be used on horseback. Bows and arrows went out of 
use among the 7ehuelche in the first half of the 19th century. The 
bow survived among Chaco horsemen, but they employed it only when 
they hunted or fought on foot. In Yahgan culture the bow and arrow 
occupied a very subordinate position. 

South American Indians have known only the self-bow, that is, a 
bow made of a single piece of wood. Large powerful bows were, as a 
rule, characteristic of the forest tribes while smaller bows were found 
in the open steppes (Meyer, H., 1898, p. 554). Extreme lengths occur 
among the forest-dwelling Siriond, whose bows sometimes measure 
12 feet, and among the Guayaki and Caingang, whose bows are almost 
as long. The shortest bows are those of the Ona, which average 4 feet 
4 inches to 5 feet 5 inches. Other bow lengths are listed in table 1. 

Most South American bows are symmetrical and slightly curved. 
In some bows of the Montafia area the bend is scarcely perceptible; 
it is, however, very pronounced in Ona and Atacama bows. 

Bow stave.—In every region of South America the bow stave is 
made of a few specific woods which experience has shown to have 
adequate strength and resilience: Ona and Yahgan, of beech wood 
(Nothofagus antartica) ; Chaco, mainly palo mataco (Achatocarpus 
praecox) but also Prosopis abbreviata, quebracho (Schinopsis lorent- 
2%), and urundel (Astronium juglandifoliuwm) ; eastern Brazil and 
along the upper Amazon, chonta palm (Gwilielma gasipaes). In east- 
ern Brazil, Astrocaryuwm ayri was so widely used for bows that its com- 
mon name is pao d’arco (bow wood). In the Xingti and Madeira 
(Parintintin) area, bows are made of aratazeiro (an Anonaceae) or of 
Tecoma wood (also called pao d’arco). The Z7’wpian-speaking tribes 
of this area are the only ones who sometimes use palm wood. In 
Paraguay bows are carved of Cocos romanzofianum, mbocaya totai 
(Guayakt), Copernicia cerifera, Guilielma insignis (Caingua), or 
Tabebuia chrystanha (Caingang). 

The Guiana Indians use six different species of wood, of which only 
purple heart (Copaifera pubiflora), letterwood or snakewood (Brosi- 
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mum aublettit or Piratinera guianensis), and Lecythis sp. have been 
identified. Letterwood was in great demand and was traded back and 
forth. ‘Trade in wood for bows occurred in Perti and in Northwest 
Argentina between the mountain and forest people. In 1637 the 
Spaniards met in the Diagutta region a party of 300 Indians who had 
just returned from the Chaco forests with 20 bow staves each. 

The fabrication of a good bow requires much time and patience, 
The Wapishana allowed the letterwood to season for months in the 
shade, then split a rough stave from the heart, covered it with beeswax, 
and dried it slowly under the roof of the house so that it would never 
crack. The stave was worked into shape by scraping it with a piece of 
quartz and then it was smoothed with a shell, a stone, or a tooth. The 
final polish was given with curatella leaves (Cecropia peltata), an 
effective abrasive. Some Indians (Warrau, Arawak, Barama Carib, 
Machushi, etc.) smeared their bows with rosin. 

Before cutting the pao d’arco for a bow, the Botocudo test the depth 
of the black layers; then they cut a piece to the desired length and 
split it into four portions, of which they keep only the straightest. 
They scrape away the soft whitish portion, but retain the external 
layers with the core resilient fibers. ‘The bow is then leisurely planed 
with a sharp stone. The stave is waxed and the ends are wrapped 
with bark strips to prevent them from splintering. 

Ona bows were wrought from the wood of the smallest of the three 
beech trees (Wothofagus antartica). 

From the selected tree they split a fragment 6 or 7 feet long and 3 or 4 inches 
thick which must come from just beneath the bark where the wood is most 
elastic. From it the bow was worked down with a scraper. [Lothrop, 1928, 
p. 71.] 

Many tribes of the tropical area store their bows in the humid 
forest or in water to preserve their elasticity. 

Bow cross sections.—Father W. Schmidt (1913) attributes great 
importance to the cross section of bows, regarding it as a feature 
determined by strict cultural tradition, which may reveal past migra- 
tions and cultural contacts. Actually, other factors may affect the 
shape of the cross section. For example, among the Barama Carib, 
it varied according to the wood used. Washiba or letterwood bows 
had oval cross sections; those of bipa wood were flat. Yariyari bows 
were round and had no groves on their outer side. The rectangular 
or illiptic section of the Montaiia bow (the so-called Andean bow of 
Meyer’s classification) is conditioned by the shape of the pieces that 
are split from the chonta palm. 

In making bow staves the inner and softer portion of the chonta stem is first 


of all removed, whereupon the staves in the rough are split out of the remaining 
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cylinder of harder wood. These unformed staves are thus of the flattened shape 
that prevails in the finished bow. [Rydén, 1941 a, p. 66.] 

Moreover, the cross section may vary on the same bow from the grip 
to the ends. In the same tribes bows may have different types of 
cross sections. Thus, for example, according to the group, the 
Nambicuara bow may be flat, semicircular, or concave. 

Several tribes of Brazil and Paraguay that are regarded as more 
primitive than the Zupi and Carib, have bows with a round cross 
section (Guato, Caingang, Guayaki, Botocudo, Puri, and Caraja), 
but the same shape also occurs among some Chaco tribes (Chamacoco), 
some Carib and Arawakan groups, and among the Cawahib of the 
upper Madeira River, who cannot be classified as “primitive.” More- 
over, the truly primitive Ona use bows with a wedgelike (“tear- 
shaped”) cross section. The Chaco bows, which, in comparison to 
those of most tropical Indians, are crude, exhibit a wide range of 
variations in their cross sections. As a rule, they are somewhat flat 
with rounded edges and the outer side more or less convex, but as 
one goes from the southern to the northern Chaco the bow staves take 
a rounded shape. The bows of the ancient Atacamefio had a semi- 
circular cross section. 

Guiana bows were generally convex on the belly while the back or 
outer surface was concave or flat. The frontal concavity sometimes 
deepened to a groove in which was held the unused portion of the bow 
string (Barama River Carib). The relation between the two sides of 
the bow stave were reversed in a few tribes (Oyana and tribes of the 
Icana-Caiari Basin). 

The bows of a great many 7’upi, Carib, and Arawakan tribes south 
of the Amazon (7upinamba, Guarani, Caingang, Puri-Coroado, 
Mashacali, Bacairi, Bororo, Apiaca, Parintintin, Maué, etc.) are con- 
vex on the outer side and flat or concave on the string side. 

Some significance has been also attached by Father W. Schmidt 
(1918) to the fastening of the bowstring. In his opinion bows with- 
out shoulders cut at each end to hold the string belong to an archaic 
culture type. Actually, bows without terminal shoulders occur among 
some primitive tribes of South America, such as the G'uayaki, Siriond, 
Guato, Caingang, and Ona. The extremities of the Chaco bows are 
sharpened but are without clear cut shoulders to give a fast grip to the 
string (Mataco, Toba, Chamacoco, Sapuki, Lengua). According to 
Father W. Schmidt (1913, p. 1033), the bows of three tropical tribes 
lack shoulders (Miraiia, Yauperi, Vashmiri). 'The Andean bow also 
was without any shoulder or notch (Puna de Atacama). Since bows 
with or without shoulders serve their purpose equally well, it may be 
surmised that the general shape of the stave determines the presence 
or the lack of shoulders at the ends. On large bows with a round 
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cross section, a firm grip for the string at both extremities is often 
provided by a ring and bulge made of creeper strips (Guat, Caingang). 
On Sironé bows, a few turns of a piece of string prevent the bow 
string slipping down the stave. 

The bows of the forest tribes are of considerable length, averaging 
from 614 to 8 feet (2 to 2.4m.). The size of the bows fluctuates be- 
tween these two figures within the same area and even within the same 
tribe. Caingud bows measure from 6 to 8 feet (1.8 to 2.4m.). The 
longest bows in South America and perhaps in the whole world are 
those of the Siriond, which averages from 6 to 9 feet (1.8 to 2.7 m.) 
and may attain a length of 12 feet (3.6 m.). Asuriné bows are short, 
4 feet 6 inches (1.62 m.) but unusually wide, 2.3 to 2.7 inches (6 to 
(em.). 

In southern Brazil and Paraguay bows are often entirely or partially 
wrapped with strips of guembe bark, Philodendron imbe (Guato, 
Guarant, Caingang, Botocudo). Some bows are covered with a bas- 
ketry casing in the center (Guarani, Tupinamba, Guarayu, etc.). A 
great many Amazonian bows are wound with cotton threads at the 
center or near the ends. Bows are often trimmed with feathers. 

The strength of the Indian bow seldom has been ascertained by 
experimentation. According to Rydén (1941), the Szrioné could 
perforate a wooden board an inch (3 cm.) thick at a distance of about 
80 feet (25 m.). The Guayaki are said to be capable of hitting the 
mark at a distance of 300 feet (91 m.). 

Bow strings.—Throughout tropical South America and the Chaco, 
bow strings are made of vegetal fibers, generally from the tucum palm 
or from a Bromeliaceae. In the southern part of the continent, they 
are made of strips of skin or of sinew (Z'chuelche, Araucanian, Ona, 


TABLE 1.—Length of bows and arrows 
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Yahgan). In the intermediary region of the Chaco strings of both 
kinds occur, sometimes in the same tribe; the choice between them is 
entirely a matter of personal preference. G'uaté bows have a string 
made of skin strips. 

The extra length of the string is usually carried back and wound 
around the stave (Guiana tribes, Carajdé, Bororo, Chaco tribes, etc.). 
This arrangement does not reinforce the bow, but provides an addi- 
tional string if the one in use should break. To tighten the bowstring, 
an Indian slips it off one end, gives it a few twists, and replaces it while ~ 
he flexes the bow by pressure against his knee. 


ARROWS 


The type of head is the main basis for a functional classification of 
arrows because as a rule the head varies according to the special use 
to which the arrow is put (figs. 64, 65). In most tropical tribes a 
different kind of arrow is used for war, for fishing, for hunting differ- 
ent game animals, and even for ceremonial purposes. Feathering, on 
the other hand, may serve as a criterion only to establish a regional 
classification of arrows. 

Distribution of arrowheads.—In the mountainous areas of western 
South America, along the Pacific Coast from Perti to Chile and in the 
plains of the southern part of the continent, arrows were, as a rule, 
tipped with stone heads; in the forested regions of the Orinoco, 
Amazon and Paraguay Basins, and among the tribes of eastern Brazil 
arrow points were made of wood, bamboo, bone, or sting-ray spikes. 
There are, however, a few exceptions. The ancient Diaguzta of North- 
west Argentina used both stone and wooden points. Stone arrowheads 
have been found archeologically in the sambaquis, or shell mounds, 
of southern Brazil, in the Guianas, and in the Xingti River basin. Im 
Thurn (1883, p. 239) states that a Carib Indian assured him that “as 
a boy he used to see bone, shell, or stone pointed arrows in common use.” 
The same author writes that he has seen “arrows, headed with stone, 
in the possession of some Arecunas.” In Pert stone heads of arrows or 
of spear-thrower darts are found at the Ancén-Supe (early Ancén) 
level and then disappear. (More complete information on the sequence 
and distribution of projectile points will be found in the archeological 
articles in the Handbook, especially vols. 1 and 2.) 

Stone arrowheads.—No classification of stone heads has been made 
for South America but a map showing the regions where they have 
been found has been prepared by Linné (1929, pp. 55-58). The main 
criteria which differentiate the various types of stone arrowheads are 
the size, the perfection of the chipping, and the presence or absence of 
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Fiaure 64.—Types of arrow points. Left to right: Lanceolate bamboo blade for 
game hunting; serrate rod for game hunting; barb; triprong, for fish; knobbed 
head for birds. (After Nordenskidld, 1923.) 


a tang. The best arrowheads are those of the Ona and of the Dia- 
guita region. The crudest specimens come from Patagonia. Stone 
arrowheads were chipped by a blunt rounded tool (Ona) or by per- 
cussion (Patagonia). 

On the Ona arrows the tang of the head is fastened to the shaft 
with guanaco sinew. The ancient Atacamevio fitted their stone points 
in a notch or pit at the end of a wooden foreshaft, a method used also 
in ancient Peri. 

Flint arrowheads were used by the Araucanians, but bone heads 
seem to have been more common. 
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Figure 65.—Types of arrow points and feathering. a, Crossed-stick point for 
birds; b, stone head; c, harpoon point; d, flush feathering; e, sewed feathering ; 
f, wrapped and cemented feathering; g, arched feathering. (a-c, After Norden- 
skidld, 1923; e-g, after Nordenskidld, 1923.) 


Arrowhead types in the Tropical Forests.—Five main types of 
arrowheads are distinguishable in the forested areas. 

(1) The first has a lanceolate bamboo point with sharp edges and 
was used only in warfare and to kill large game animals. The point 
is fastened to a foreshaft of hardwood, which is laid in a groove at 
the tang of the point and is fastened with rosin, wax, and a tight bind- 
ing (of peccary hair among the Parintintin). On Bororo arrows the 
bamboo blade is attached directly to the seriba reed (Avicennia sp.) 
shaft. A bamboo arrowhead was generally soaked or dried before 
being fixed to the arrow. ‘The size of a lanceolate bamboo head varies 
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‘from 20 to 70 cm. (Caraja, from 30 to 40 cm.; Parintintin, 40 cm.; 
Paracané of the lower Tocantins, 70 cm.). The shape may vary even 
within a single tribe. Some points are almost flat; some are semicir- 
cular in cross section; some have deep notches cut near the base to 
produce long, sharp barbs; and some have a continuous row of teeth 
almost to the point. Guiana bamboo heads often have a guard di- 
rectly under the point that prevents too deep a penetration of the 
arrow and causes it to fall to the ground before the wounded animal 
breaks it when dashing into thick bush. 

(2) The second type is a pencillike wooden rod inserted directly 
into the arrow shaft. Its cross section may be round, triangular, 
rectangular, or diamond-shaped. Some are carved in the shape of 
successive abutting cones (Parintintin). Others may be smooth or 
jagged along one or both sides. Many specimens, especially fishing 
arrows, have a bone splinter or a string-ray spine fastened against 
the proximal extremity of the rod to forma sharp barb. In most cases, 
however, the needle-sharp splinter or spine is laid obliquely in a groove 
at the tip of the wooden head to serve both as point and barb. Some 
arrows, which are often classed in a special category, have a tubular 
bone—generally a monkey humerus—with a sharp point and a beveled, 
flaring base, fitted over the tapered end of the wooden shaft and 
cemented with wax (Cayapé). All the arrows in this second category 
are used for hunting large and small mammals and birds, and also for 
fishing. 

(3) The third type of head consists of two or three pointed rods 
inserted into the arrow shaft. This type is employed mainly for fish- 
ing (Parintintin) , but in some tribes (Chiriguano), it is also used for 
shooting large birds. Generally, each rod is provided with a sharp 
lateral barb of bone or some other material. Triprong fishing arrows 
are common in the Guianas. The Panoan Chama of the Ucayali River 
use arrows armed with a bunch of seven points to shoot small fish, and 
the Zupi-Cawahib, arrows with four to seven points. The Chané 
fishing arrows which bristle with cactus thorns are a local variety of 
the same type. 

(4) The fourth type has a harpoon head, and is used principally for 
fishing. The point has a hollow tang which is loosely fitted over the 
foreshaft and is connected to the shaft by a recovery string. The 
shaft serves as a float. Arrows with heads of this kind are, in fact, 
small harpoons discharged with a bow. Some of the Chama harpoon 
arrows fall into three parts when they have struck their mark. In 
certain cases the recovery string is attached to the fisherman’s wrist. 

The harpoon head of the Guato was of bone with a single barb. It 
was fitted loosely into a funnel made by wrapping cipo around the end 
of the foreshaft and was attached to the shaft with a string. 
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Many Guiana Indians and the Chaké of eastern Colombia employ 
harpoon arrows to shoot large game. The dragging shaft prevents the 
animal’s escape into the thick bush. 

(5) The fifth type is the blunt-headed arrow used to shoot birds. 
Instead of points, these arrows have knobs. The Indians give the 
following reasons for the advantages this type of arrow has over others 
for this purpose: A wide knob is more likely to kill or stun a bird than 
is a sharp point that might strike in a nonvital part or slide off; a 
blunt head does not draw blood and so does not spoil the plumage; 
birds hit by blunt arrows can be captured alive; when the arrow misses 
the mark, it does not stick in a branch. 

The head of the bird arrow is ordinarily a conical or round piece 
of wood inserted into the shaft and often is provided with a protruding 
peg or point. Some Guiana bird arrows are elegantly carved and have 
flanges and sharp edges which enhance their appearance. The Z'auli- 
pang wedged the butt end of a deer horn into the split arrow point to 
form a knob for their bird arrows. For some bird arrows the Indians 
(Botocudo, Paressi, Cayap6, Puri, Tupinamba, Guaté) use reed stems 
as the shaft and the bulging roots, carefully trimmed, as the round 
head. 

The Yuracare, Maué, and several Guiana tribes tip their bird ar- 
rows with two or four short, cross sticks, lashed to a rod stem. Other 
tribes make the head of their bird arrows with a lump of wax. An 
ordinary arrow can also be transformed into a bird arrow by placing a 
piece of gourd over the point (A/baya). 

Bird arrows seem to be rare or lacking altogether in northwestern 
Brazil and in the Purts River basin, where birds are shot with the 
blowgun. 

Whistling arrows.—Many tribes place a perforated nut under the 
arrow head to produce a whistling noise when the arrow flies through 
the air (Arara, Tapaj6z River, Paracana, Yuruna, Shipbo, Amanayé, 
Guaporé River, Rucuyen, Guayaki, etc.). Copper arrowheads with a 
hollow bulb in the middle have been found in Pert. (See Rydén, 
1931.) 

Arrowshafts.—In tropical South America, arrowshafts are made of 
uba stalks and taquara da frecha (Gyneriwm sagittatum), and 
camayuva reeds (Guwadua sp.). Cane for arrows is often cultivated. 
Many Chaco Indians cultivate the Cafia de Castilla (Arundo donaz), 
which was imported into South America at an early date and which 
in many places has supplanted the use of native reeds. Some Bororo 
war arrows had serib (Avicennia sp.) reed shafts. Even in the same 
tribe different materials might be used for the shafts of arrows used for 
different purposes. Parintintin fishing arrows, for example, have 
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Gynerium shafts, while war and hunting arrows have shafts of 
Guadua sp. 

The end of the forshaft is set directly into the shaft and is cemented 
with rosin or wax. Most Guiana Indians compress the section of the 
shaft which serves as a socket for the foreshaft with a special device 
which consists of a cord with two pieces of wood or two turtle bones 
attached at the ends. The operator holds one end between his toes, 
winds the cord a few times around the shaft and pulls the other end 
with his right hand, while with his left hand he rolls the shaft uni- 
formly back and forward. A similar procedure is followed when a 
nock is inserted into the proximal end. 

The end of the shaft is wound with a bark strip or cotton thread 
which extends to the lower part of the inserted wooden head; geometric 
designs are often produced by crossing the threads of the binding. 

In Tierra del Fuego, arrow shafts were wrought of crooked wood 
which was heated and bent with the teeth until perfectly straight. 
The shaft was then scraped and polished with a grooved stone. The 
feathers were attached to the shaft with the skin muscles of the guan- 
aco lashed in spirals. 

Feathering.—With the exception of the Cuna, Chaké, Maciu, and 
a few other tribes, all South American Indians attached feathers to 
the butt of their arrows to facilitate their flight through the air. Only 
fishing arrows are, for obvious reasons, without feathering. 

The classification of types of feathering in South America estab- 
lished by H. Meyer (1898) has been so often quoted that it is necessary 
to reproduce here the definition of the six main types of feathering he 
found in Brazil, although it is open to criticism in several respects: 


East Brazilian or Ge-Tupi feathering —‘Two feathers unchanged, seldom 
halved, are fastened at either upper and lower ends to the shaftment opposite 
each other with thread, fiber, or cipo bast. Frequently these wrappings are laid 
on in patterns or have an ornamentation of little feathers added.” 

For this definition to be adequate, it should be added that the two feathers 
generally are twisted in a spiral so that they have a propellerlike appearance. 

Guiana feathering.—The feather is cut at its base and tip and the barbs are 
removed from one side. The wrapping seizes the two halves at regular intervals 
and takes ornamental patterns. 

Xingu sewed feathering.—Two half feathers are stitched to the shaft opposite 
each other through perforations. The ends are seized fast with plain or pat- 
terned lashing. 

The “sewed” feathering had a very limited distribution. It was used by the 
tribes of the upper Xingi (Bacairi, Auet6, Camayura, Trumat), by the Bororo, 
Cayabi, Huanyam and Paracanad (lower Tocantins), and Asurint. 

Arara feathering.—TIwo long half feathers, which, in addition to the end seiz- 
ings, are held down by narrow wrappings of thread at short distances apart. At 
the nock the wrapping is done in beautiful patterns. 

Peruvian or cemented feathering.—The two feathers of the cemented feather- 
ing are separated from the midrib with only a thin portion of the quill remain- 
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ing. 'They are bound fast to the shaftment in a close spiral with thread or yarn, 

and, to increase the hold on the shaft along the feather, the shaftment is covered 

with black or brown pitch. 

The Maué feathering.—Like the east Brazilian feathering, this type has two 
entire feathers bound on above and below. At the base of the shaft, however, a 
nock piece or footing is set in. 

Meyer’s classification, which has been accepted by many specialists 
of South American ethnology, needs to be revised and established on a 
single principle, for the features that Meyer considers to be character- 
istic of his five main types have been selected arbitrarily and are some- 
times entirely unrelated. In three cases he regards the nature of the 
binding as a distinctive trait; in one case, the presence of a nock; and 
in still another, the addition of a subtance to the binding. 

Our present classification will rest exclusively on the method of at- 
tachment of the feathers. Ifthe position of the feathers is considered, 
two main types of feathering may be distinguished, as follows: 

In the first type we have shaftment with two feathers tied at both 
ends and slightly arched and twisted propellerlike. This type cor- 
responds to the “Eastern Brazilian” or “tangential feathering” of 
Meyer, and will be called “arched feathering” (stegfederung) 
(Tupinamba, Caingua, Guarayt, Cayapo, Caraja, Parintintin, A piaca, 
Mashachali, Yuruna, Bororo, Botocudo, etc.). 

In the second type the feathers, split along the quill, are applied 
flush to the shaft. This type of feathering will be called “flush.” It 
may be divided into various subtypes according to the method of bind- 
ing employed: 

(a) The threads may be wound around the shaft from one end to the other or 
they may be wrapped at close or far intervals. This subtype is called 
“wrapped feathering’ and corresponds to the ‘“Arara”’ and “Guiana” 
feathering of Meyer (Apiacd, Mura, Maué, Parintintin). 

(b) The feathers may be sewed by threads passing through perforations across 
the shaftment. This is the “sewed feathering” and corresponds to Meyer’s 
“sewed Xingu feathering.” 

(c) The binding may be smeared with wax or rosin. This is the “cemented 
feathering” and corresponds to Meyer’s “Peruvian cemented feathering.” 

Further distinctions may be made in regard to the size or shape of 
the feathering. In the arched feathering, one vane is removed or is 
greatly reduced by burning; generally, the remaining strip presents a 
toothed edge. In flush feathering, the feathers are halved along the 
quill and the remaining vane is used either with its full length or cut 
up and down so that only the central portion is left. 

Ona feathering belongs to the subvariety (a) of our second type, 
but many details mark it off from all other featherings. The two 
half-feathers are lashed radially to the shaft with spirally wound 
sinew or gut. Except in Tierra del Fuego, the feathers are usually 
fastened to the shaft with cotton threads, often of several colors, or 
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with thin strips of guembé bark. In many tribes the threads are 
crossed or wound to produce ornamental effects. W. E. Roth (1924, 
p- 124), writing about the Guianas, describes four types of feather 
bindings which he names after their final appearance: diamond, claw, 
bar, and spiral. According to Ahlbrinck (1924, p. 220), the Carib 
of Guiana had 10 different feather bindings, called, scales of kariwaru 
(Hoplosternum), ananas, tracks of kotaka (Aramides cayanea), etc. 

Oviedo y Valdés (1851-55, 2: 40) states that the arrows of some 
Patagonian Indians carried three instead of the usual two feathers. 
Nordenskiéld (1925 a) has made much of the fact that a Caingud arrow 
published by Ambrosetti likewise had three feathers; actually 
Caingua arrows had the typical “arched-feathering” so widespread 
in eastern Brazil. Arrows with more than two feathers occur now 
and then in tribes which otherwise conform to the classic types of 
feathering. The A/oré, for example, attached three or even four 
feathers to some of their arrows so that they would rotate faster in 
their trajectory. To single out these exceptions as survivals of a 
time when the feathering of South American arrows was more like 
that of North American ones is to take undue advantage of the his- 
torical method. Moreover, several types of featherings may be found 
in a single tribe. Thus, the 7’upi-Cawahib have arrows with flush, 
sewn, and arched feathering. The Apiacd used arrows both of the 
arched and flush types. Krause (1911, p. 264) explains the presence 
of several different kinds of arrows within a single tribe by the 
widespread Indian custom of exchanging arrows as signs of goodwill 
and friendship. However, such an explanation cannot apply to all 
cases. The feathering may also vary with the function of the arrow; 
for example, the large war arrows of the Parintintin and Mura have 
flush feathering, while their arrows for hunting small game have 
arched feathering. 

Nocks.—The butt end of the arrow is generally notched to prevent 
its slipping from the string. If the shaft reed is a Gynertum and 
consequently likely to splinter, a grooved wooden plug is inserted in 
the shaft (Shiriand, Chocd, Palicur, Paracas, etc.). The Guatd, in- 
stead of notching the brittle uba reeds, insert three small wooden 
splinters in the butt of the arrow. The nock of the arrow is always 
reinforced by a tight wrapping, generally of cotton thread or of strips 
of bark, irrespective of the presence or absence of a peg. 

Arrow release.—<As there are few descriptions of the methods of 
South American arrow release, it is impossible to map their distri- 
bution satisfactorily. Moreover, in a single tribe, such as the Ona, 
the archer ordinarily may shoot with the primary release, but use the 
secondary or tertiary type if he wishes to shoot far. The three main 
types of release are as follows: 
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Primary release.—The butt of the arrow is held between the thumb 
and index finger. Used by Guiana tribes, Indians of the Xingt 
Basin, Palicur, Siust, and Ona. 

Secondary release.—The butt is held as above, but the string is 
pulled back with all the remaining fingers. Used by the Carajd, 
Tupi-Cawahib, Shavaje, Ayomano of Venezuela, and Chaco Indians. 

Tertiary release-—The butt is held between the index and middle 
fingers and the string is pulled with the remaining fingers. Used by 
Tupi-Cawahib, Xingi tribes, Shavaje, Moré, Guato, and Chaké. 

Wrist guards.— Usually the archer protected his wrist against the 
impact of the string by wrappings of strings of cotton or human hair 
(Guaté, Caingud, Guayaki, Parintintin, Carajad, Shavante), with a 
leather bracelet (Choroti, Mataco, Ashluslay, Goajiro), with a strip 
of bark cloth (Moré), or with a wooden guard (Abipon, Mocovt). 

Poisoned arrows.—Poisoned arrows were not so widely used by 
the Indians as is commonly assumed from the exaggerated accounts 
of the Spanish conquistadors. Curare, which is the most deadly 
poison known to the Indians, is prepared by relatively few tribes 
though it is traded throughout wide regions. The descriptions of the 
effects of poisoned arrows on wounded Spanish soldiers do not sug- 
gest the use of curare, and it is not improbable that this deadly sub- 
stance spread in post-Columbian times to regions where it was form- 
erly unknown. The Indians who in the 16th century lived along 
the coast of Venezuela and the Gulf of Uraba had the reputation of 
concocting terrible poisons. The basic material is said to have been 
the juice of the manzanilla fruit (Hippomane mancinella), but the 
statement has been doubted by modern authorities. Rochefort (1658, 
p- 471) also mentions manzanilla juice as the poison with which the 
Island Carib smeared their arrows. Orellana was convinced that the 
soldiers whom he lost at the mouth of the Amazon had been wounded 
by poisoned arrows. 

The Indians of the Apéporis and the Caiari-Uaupés use curare to 
poison their arrows. The heads of these arrows consist of a round 
stem notched at the end to hold a piece of hardwood loosely fastened 
with rosin and strings. This point is smeared with curare and some- 
times is provided with circular incisions. 

The tribes that poison their war and hunting arrows are the 
Macusht, Maku, Tucuna, and, south of the Amazon, the Kepkiriwat, 
Ammiapa and Pawuwmwa of the right side of the Guaporé River, the 
Nambicuara, and the Paresst. In the 16th century, the Chiquitos 
were greatly feared both by their neighbors and by the Spaniards 
because of their poisoned arrows. It is probable that, like the modern 
tribes of the area, they extracted curare from a Strychnos. The 
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Araucanians poisoned their arrows with the juice of the coligerey root 
(Colliguaja odorifera). 

Tribes that use poisoned arrows cover their arrowheads with a sheath 
as a precaution against accidents and also to prevent water from wash- 
ing off the coating of poison. 

Quivers.—A sharp distinction should be made between quivers for 
arrows shot from bows and those for blowgun darts. The latter have 
the same distribution as the blowgun and will be described below. 
Quivers for arrows have a limited distribution—mainly in the southern 
tip of the continent among the Ona, Alacaluf, Chono, Tehuelche, Arau- 
canians, Diaguita, Charrua, Abipon, and Mocovi. 

Ona quivers were made from the hide of the hair seal. 

To manufacture them a hide was cut in a rectangular pattern of suitable size 
and shape. This was doubled and sewn up the side, while at the bottom a small 
oval piece of hide was inserted and stitched into place. Were it not for this flat 
bottom the delicate glass points [made in post-Columbian times] would have been 
jammed against one another and thus become broken. On the upper end of the 
quiver there is a small loop of hide by which it was hung out of reach of dogs 
when in camp. [Lothrop, 1928, p. 78.] 

Similar quivers were used by the Yahgan and Alacaluf. The 
Tehuelche seen by the early navigators did not have any quivers, but 
“inserted their arrows in a narrow woven fillet encircling the head so 
that they projected above like a crown” (Lothrop, 1928, p. 78). How- 
ever, quivers are mentioned in more recent descriptions of these Indians 
(Outes, 1905, p. 254). Hide quivers were used by the Araucanians 
(Medina, J. T., 1882, p. 134) and the ancient Atacameno, as is apparent 
from askin quiver found at Rio Loa (Montell, 1926, pp. 10-12). Azara 
(1809, 2:18) states that the ancient Charrua carried their “small 
arrows in a quiver suspended from their shoulders.” Quivers are not 
used by modern Chaco Indians and are reported only once for the 
Abipon, by Dobrizhoffer (1784, [1822] 2: 398), who says: “The quiver 
is made of rushes and is adorned with woolen threads of various 
colours.” A quiver of the same type was found by Baucke (1935, pl. 
16) among the weapons of the Mocovit. A long strap attached to the 
quiver suggests that it was slung from the shoulder. 

The arrows of the tropical Indians were too long to be comfortably 
carried in a quiver suspended from the shoulders. This probably ex- 
plains the rare occurrence of quivers north of the Chaco. Quivers, 
however, were necessary as a protection against one’s own poisoned 
arrows. 

Nordenskiéld (1931, pp. 84-85) lists the following tribes north of 
the Amazon who supposedly had quivers: Motilones, Menimehe, 
Guahibo, Guypunavi, Corbago, and the Indians of Trinidad. The 
Menimehe, who poisoned their arrows, carried them in wicker quivers, 
in bamboos with the partitions scraped out, or in more elaborate con- 
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tainers made of bound bamboo strips (Whiffen, 1915, p. 117). The 
quiver also is mentioned among the Guahibo, who used poisoned arrows 
(Rivero, 1883, p. 223), but is not described. The allusion to a quiver 
full of darts in Juan de Castellanos’ poem (1850, p. 95) hardly is 
valid evidence for the occurrence of quivers among the Trinidad In- 
dians. The cylindrical baskets in which the Motilones stored their 
arrows at home cannot properly be called a quiver (Bolinder, 1917, 
p. 42). The Corbago Indians, like the ancient 7’upinamba, put their 
bows and arrows in casings, probably as a protection against worms 
or humidity. 
THE PELLET-BOW 


The pellet-bow is aptly described by Nordenskidld as a combination 
of a sling and of a bow (fig 66). Instead of arrows, it projects small 
clay pellets which are placed on a fabric cradle stretched between the 
two strings of the bow. A small forked stick keeps the strings apart. 
When shooting with the pellet-bow, the strings must be pulled aside 
from the stave. 


The pellet-bow has a peculiar distribution in South America. It 
is found among all the Chaco tribes, among the Chiriguano, Yuracare, 
Churapa, Guaté, Mashacali, Caingué, and Carajé, and among the 
Caboclos of eastern Brazil. Nordenskiéld (1929 b, p. 56) is inclined 
to consider the introduction of the pellet-bow as post-Columbian, be- 
cause of the resemblance between Hindu and South American pellet- 
bows, both of which have a thick round grip. He surmises that it 
spread by means of Portuguese who had become acquainted with it 
in India. The pellet-bow is, in fact, a favorite toy among Mestizo 
children; Krause (1911, p. 274) points out that the Caraja borrowed 
it from the Caboclo children. Moreover, our many and detailed au- 
thorities on the ancient Indians of the Brazilian coast never mention 
this weapon, which became so common among their acculturated 
descendants. 

THE SPEAR THROWER’ 


The spear thrower (fig. 67) is an old weapon in South America. 
It was found in Pert in several cultural horizons from Nazca to the 
Inca period. It was known to the builders of Tiahuanaco, and the 


1 The spear thrower is commonly called atlatl, its Aztecan name.—EDITOR. 
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central personage carved on the gateway of the Sun probably holds a 
spear thrower in his right hand. The same weapon is frequently 
represented on Nazca and proto-Chimu (Mochica) vases. Some of 
the troops of the 7nca were armed with spear throwers. Though in 
the 16th century it was still the favorite weapon of the Ecuadorian 
natives, it was certainly less used in the /nca Period than in earlier 
times. 


Ficure 67.—Spear thrower and dart. (After Krause, 1911, fig. 127.) 


All South American spear throwers belong to the “male type,” i. e., 
all have a prong or spur on the distal end which engages the butt of 
the dart so that in South America this weapon can be differentiated 
only on the basis of minor details, such as the presence or absence of a 
hole near the distal end or of a supplementary prong. The known 
specimens fall into three main categories: the two first were repre- 
sented mainly in ancient Pert; the third type was restricted to a 
single tribe of northeastern Brazil. 

The distribution of spear throwers of the first category is limited 
to ancient Peri. It was a stick from about 15 to 24 inches (88 to 60 
em.) long with two hooks or prongs inserted in grooves at each end 
and lashed with cotton twine or sinew. The hook on the distal end 
served to engage the butt of the missile; the second prong, turned 
backward and placed near the other end, was intended for the fore- 
finger that was crooked over it. Thus, the hand was forced into the 
most convenient position to hurl the dart. The hooks for engaging 
the darts were of stone, bone, shell, or copper in conventionalized 
shapes of birds or human figures. 

A great many spear-thrower hooks have been discovered in Ecuador, 
including a specimen covered with an artistically wrought gold plate. 
(See Verneau and Rivet, 1912-22, 1: 200-203.) Spear throwers of the 
same type were used by the Chibcha, the tribes of the Cauca Valley, 
and perhaps by the ancient Cueva of Darién. 

The 7aino spear thrower belonged to the Peruvian and Colombian 
type. It consisted of a straight staff with a rear hook or, more cor- 
rectly, an oblique fish bone against which rested the butt of the dart 
(“pececito con su muesca donde asentaba la vara como dardo”). A 
braided loop was attached to the proximal end of the weapon (Lovén, 
1935, pp. 441-446). 

In the past, the Jévaro had a type of spear thrower which, judging 
from Pigorini’s design (1881, pl. 1, fig. 4), was typologically related 
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to the Peruvian and Ecuadorian specimens. It consisted of a straight 
stick tapering from the butt to the tip where the spur was lashed; a 
perforation near the proximal end through which a string was passed, 
permitted the implement to be fastened to the wrist (Stirling, 1938, 
p. 86). 

Evidence of the use of the spear thrower was found in the Second 
Pre-pottery Period and in the pottery layers of the north Chilean 
Coast. This weapon also was seen in the hands of the Araucanians 
by the conquistadors of Chile (Marifio de Lovera, 1865, 6: 46). 

That the spear thrower was used in Northwest Argentina by the 
Atacameno and Diaguita is shown by figures on vases, especially on 
those of Los Borreales. The spear thrower so represented seems to be 
provided, like the Andean specimen, with two hooks. (See Vignati, 
1936, pp. 356-358; and Marquez Miranda, 1942-43, vol. 4, pp. 52-56.) 
A beautiful spear thrower from Atacama has been recently published 
by Casanova (1944, p.117). Itisa broad stick with a shallow groove, 
a bone hook, and a handle. 

On spear throwers of the second category the shaft widens near 
the grip to allow for a hole for the forefinger. Only two specimens 
of this kind have been unearthed in Pert; both were found at Nieveria 
and belong to the first civilization of Lima. They are almost identi- 
cal to those used by the modern Carajd and by most Xingt River tribes; 
therefore, Krause has called this type “Amazonian.” 

The spear thrower of the Auetd, Camayura, and Trumai is a round 
stick which widens into a flat, wide grip. The Xingt River speci- 
mens measure about 28 inches (70 cm.). The major width of the grip, 
which is concave on both sides, is 2 to 21% inches (5 to 6 cm.) and its 
length is about 6 inches (15 cm.) ; it has a perforation for the fore- 
finger. The hook at the distal end is formed by a wooden stick or 
piece of bone fastened obliquely to the shaft. Similar spear throwers 
occur among the Carajd, Shavaje, and probably among the 7'apirapé. 
Among the Xingi tribes the spear thrower—formerly a war and hunt- 
ing weapon—has been displaced by the bow and arrow, and it survives 
only as a sporting weapon used in a game or as a dance accessory 
(Steinen, 1894, p. 232). 

The spear thrower darts of the Camayura and Aueté are made of 
uba reed and often have a carelessly fastened feathering. They are 
tipped with blunt stone heads or sometimes with wooden knobs like 
bird arrowheads. Carajé spear thrower darts are made of canna brava 
and, like the Xingi River specimens, they are tipped with stone or 
heavy palmwood knobs, but they lack feathering (Krause, 1911, p. 
273). 

To cast the dart the Carajd rest it on the spear thrower with the butt 
end against the hook. The index finger goes through the hole, the 
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dart is held between the thumb and middle finger and the two remain- 
ing fingers rest against the grip under the dart. The dart is sup- 
ported by the left hand. The Carajd use the weapon to play the 
“oame of the Zapirapé”; it is probable that they received the spear 
thrower from the 7'apirapé, who in turn may have borrowed it from 
the Xingu tribes (Krause, 1911, pp. 273-274). 

The spear thrower of the Purtis River was a small board with a 
narrow handle and a hole for the fore finger. The spur was lashed 
at the distal end. 

The Indians of the upper Amazon (Mainas, Cocama, Omagua) 
fought against the first Spanish explorers with spear throwers; 
18th-century Omagua and Cocama still used it, mainly to hunt 
turtles. A Cocama museum specimen closely resembles the descrip- 
tions of early travelers. It is a thick board, flat on the upper side 
and convex underneath, that widens toward the center, where it has 
a pit for the fore finger. The peg is lashed at the end of a groove 
running the full length of the shaft. The same type of spear thrower, 
characterized however by a bulging distal end, occurred among the 
Indians of the Cauca Valley, Antioquia, and the upper Magdalena. 
A spear thrower is also mentioned but not described among the 
Panobo (Tessman, 1930, p. 11). 

The Mojo and Canichana used the spear thrower for hunting and 
warfare. Eder (1791, p. 287) describes the spear thrower of Mojos 
as a tube (capsula), which must mean a halved section of bamboo; 
according to a picture in Eder, the M/ojo spear thrower was a narrow 
board with a hook to engage the butt of the dart. The Mojo dis- 
carded this weapon soon after European contact. 

In the 17th century, the Caripuna and Quirina, of the Purts 
River, had beautifully carved spear throwers which they traded to 
other nations (Acufia, 1891, p. 145). 

The third category of spear thrower is represented by a single 
specimen in the Museum of Copenhagen, collected in the 17th cen- 
tury from the Otschukayana, a “Tapuya” tribe of eastern Brazil. It 
consists of a tapering piece of wood with a deep groove to receive the 
dart, which is engaged by a horizontal peg lashed to the proximal and 
narrower end of the instrument. It measures about 35 inches (88 cm.) 
in length and 114 inches (4cm.) in width. It is mentioned by Herck- 
man and has been drawn by Eckout (Bahnson, 1889). 

The spear thrower (varas tiraderas) has been attributed by Oviedo 
y Valdés (1851-55, vol. 2) to the Chana and Timbi of the Parana 
Delta, and a spear-thrower hook was found archeologically by Lothrop 
(1982, fig. 74) in a region formerly occupied by the Querandi. The 
mouth of the Rio de la Plata probably is the southernmost limit of 
the spear thrower in South America. 

738931—49—18 
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THE BLOWGUN 


Distribution.—Although the blowgun (map 4) has attracted 
wide attention among modern travelers, it is rarely mentioned by 


Map 4.—Distribution of the sling (stipple) and blowgun (with poisoned dart 
horizontal hachure; with clay pellet, vertical hachure). 
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16th- and 17th-century writers. There is a reference to its use in 
Colombia by Cieza de Leén and, according to a report of the Mal- 
donado expedition to eastern Bolivia, it was used by an Indian tribe 
located approximately in the Beni Basin. Heriarte refers to the blow- 
gun in the Province of Aguas, somewhere on the upper Amazon, and 
both Oviedo y Valdés and Simén speak of the “zerbatana” of the 
natives around Lake Maracaibo (Bubure?). According to Saabedra 
(1620) and Figueroa (1904, p. 95), who were among the first mission- 
aries to visit the area of Mainas (eastern Ecuador and Pert) at the 
beginning of the 17th century, the Afainas, Paranapura, and Muniche 
of this region used the blowgun. 

It was obviously an ancient weapon in Pert, for men shooting birds 
with a blowgun are represented on early Chimu vases and on a fabric 
discovered at Pachacamac. The Peabody Museum of Harvard recently 
has acquired a blowgun made of an 18-foot (about 5.4 m.) cane found 
near Trujillo. With it were discovered a bundle of darts from 4 to 5 
inches (about 7.5 cm.) long. That it was of little importance or 
obsolete at the time of the Conquest may perhaps be surmised by the 
silence of our sources. 

Early data on the occurrence of the blowgun are scarce mainly 
because the tribes that used it inhabited regions that were explored 
long after the more desirable parts of the continent had been subdued, 
but 17th-century conquistadors did not fail to allude to it when 
the tribes they visited used it. The Jivaro, however, constitute a re- 
markable exception, for although today they manufacture beautiful 
blowguns, the 16th-century Spaniards who fought against them 
never mention the weapon. A possible explanation is that the Jiwaro 
acquired the blowgun sometime after the 16th century. Recently, 
it has been adopted by many tribes who formerly did not use it. Nor- 
denskidld (1924 a, p. 62) rightly observes that the efliciency of the 
blowgun depends on the use of curare poison, the preparation of which 
is the monopoly of a few tribes. 

Nordenskiéld bases his hypothesis that the use of the blowgun is 
fairly recent in tropical America and that it spread mainly in post- 
Columbian times on the scarcity of references to curare in the early 
sources and on the distribution of the weapon. The vagueness of our 
early sources on tropical South America does not justify our accepting 
such purely negative evidence, but it is, nevertheless, striking that the 
blowgun is not found in eastern South America and in the Xingt 
region. In the Guianas the blowgun is found among the Western Carib 
(Taulipang, Arecuna, Acawat) , but is lacking among the more easterly 
groups (Warrau, Baramaé Carib, Surinam Arawak) .? 

The blowgun reached it highest development in South America 


“For its post-Conquest spread in the Montafia, see Handbook, vol. 8, p .515.—EDITOR. 
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among the tribes of the upper Amazon and in the regions between the 
Orinoco and the Andes. It remained unknown to the tribes of the 
West Indies. 

Manufacture of blowguns was formerly the specialty of some tribes 
that bartered them to their neighbors. In Brazilian Guiana, the 
Yecwana had the monopoly of their fabrication because the best 
bamboo for the purpose grew along the upper Marewari, Ventuari, 
and Orinoco Rivers. The /buruana of the upper Ventuari imported 
the tuctim nuts of which they made the mouthpieces of their blow- 
guns (Koch-Grinberg, 1923 a, 3: 338). Likewise the Macushi im- 
ported their blowguns from the Arecuna, Maiongkong, and Guinau, 
who live in a region where the Arwndinaria are abundant. The Cama- 
racoto obtained their blowguns at high prices from the Marikitare; 
sometimes they bought only the inner tube and then encased it them- 
selves, for they were well provided with suitable wood for the outer 
tube. 

Certain tribes had a monopoly on the fabrication of curare. The 
blowgun poison of the Z’wcwna was considered to be the most effective 
in the whole of Amazonia, but the knowledge of its preparation, which 
requires time and care, is being lost. 

Types of blowguns.—There are four main types of blowguns: 

(1) The most primitive type consists of a single bamboo tube. It 
is represented in South America by the Mojo and Huari blowgun, 
which is a simple bamboo stem, straightened by heating it over a fire 
and with its inner partitions abraised by fire, sand, and water. (See 
Métraux,, 1942 a, p. 68, and Nordenskidld, 1924 a, p. 80.) 

(2) The second type, found among the tribes of the Guianas and 
of the Orinoco and Uaupés Rivers and also among the A/acti and Passé, 
consists of two tubes, one placed within the other to prevent warping. 
The inner tube generally is of Arundinaria schomburgkii, which is cut 
to the desired length, rotated over a fire until dry, and then exposed 
to the sun until it becomes yellow. The outer protective tube is made 
of a straight stem of the paxiuba palm (Socrates exorrhiza) or more 
rarely of a palm of the Arecineae tribe, which is dried until the central 
pith can easily be removed with a rod. The bore often is rubbed 
clean and is polished by rubbing through it a little bunch of tree fern 
roots. A conical mouthpiece, often carved from an Astrocarywm 
kernel, is fitted to one end of the tube, while the other end is rein- 
forced with a wooden ring. A peccary tusk stuck in wax is mounted on 
the tube to serve asa sight. The weapon often is wound spirally with 
the shining black bark of a creeper. Its length is 10 to 13 feet (3 to 
4m.). 

(3) The third type also consists of two tubes. The inner reed is 
encased within the two halves of young stems that have been carefully 
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scooped out. The whole is smeared with a layer of black wax and is 
wrapped with bark strips “in a somewhat overlapping spiral” (Stvusé, 
Tucano). 

(4) The fourth type, found in the upper Amazon and the Choco 
region (Chébero, Jivaro, Chocd, Shipibo, Mirafia, Pioje, Zéparo, 
Quijo, Coto, Colorado, Ticuna, Tucuna, Yamamadt), consisted of two 
sections of palmwood grooved longitudinally and fitted together to 
form a round bore. The manufacture of this type was observed and 
described by Stirling (1938, p. 83) among the Jévaro. 

The Conibo blowgun was wrapped first with maize leaves, then 
wound with bark strips and finally coated with rosin. 

The Cuna blowgun, which is unlike any other in South America, 
is composed of several tubes of slightly varying diameters joined 
together so as to obtain the correct length. 

Missiles.—In Central America the most common missiles for blow- 
guns are clay pellets, but in South America such projectiles are re- 
ported only among the (una and the Colorado Indians of western 
Ecuador (Linné, 1934, p. 192). Ribeiro de Sampaio’s (1825, p. 55) 
statement about the use of clay pellets among the Indians of the 
Jurua River is not sufficiently specific to be included in a distribu- 
tion map. 

Everywhere else in South America, blowgun missiles are darts 
smeared with curare, a poison which made the blowgun into an 
efficient hunting weapon. The darts were thin splinters of the midrib 
of palm leaves (kokerit, Astrocaryum, inaja, bacaba, etc.). The tech- 
nique used by the Jévaro for making these darts also has been de- 
scribed by Stirling (1988, p. 8). 

A wadding of wild cotton that will receive the impact of the air 
puff is attached to the butt end of the dart. Since the wad is put 
on the dart when it is loaded, the Indians carry a supply of floss in 
a little calabash or in a basket tied to their quivers. Before shooting 
the dart, the hunter notches the curare-smeared point to facilitate 
its breaking off in the wound if the wounded animal tries to rid itself 
of it. Formerly, the notch was made with a piranha jawbone (Pygo- 
centrus), which also was attached to the quiver. 

Blowgun quivers and protection of darts.—Guiana quivers, which 
sometimes hold 150 to 200 darts, are twilled baskets made of strong 
strips of creepers. The bottom is made of wood or a gourd, the lid 
of tapir skin. The outer surface is smeared with wax or pitch; some- 
times (e. g., among the tribes of the Icana and Caiari Rivers) the 
quivers are partly covered with an additional layer of basketry with 
geometric designs. The Jivaro, Chama, Aguano, Candoshi, Mayoruna, 
Chayawita, and Lamista use bamboo quivers that sometimes are en- 
graved in various patterns. Wooden quivers are reported among the 
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Buhagana of the upper Apaporis and Tiquié. A palm spath serves 
as a quiver among the Huanyam and the Yecuana (Koch-Grinberg, 
1923 a, 3: 341). 

The darts must be stored with great care to avoid accidents. Many 
Guiana tribes (Zaulipéng, Macushi, etc.) twine their darts together 
with two pairs of cotton strings—one at each end—and then wrap 
the bundles so obtained around a stick of the length of the quiver. 
A hoop is attached at the end of the stick as a protection for the 
hand when the quiver is reversed in order to let the bundle of darts 
drop out. The Icana and Caiari River Indians place their darts point 
down in the quiver, where a layer of bast fibers prevents them from 
breaking. The BwAagana fold their darts in a grass mat. The Jivaro 
fill their quivers with a fibrous material which holds the darts in 
place. 

Not all the darts in a quiver are poisoned, for the Indian smears 
with curare only those he intends for immediate use. The Arecuna 
sprinkle their darts with powdered stone to prevent the darts from 
sticking together (Koch-Griinberg, 1923 a, 3:65). 

Technique of shooting.—Shooting with a blowgun does not entail 
so much skill and strength as has often been claimed. When shooting, 
the Indian holds the tube with both hands, palm down, close to the 
mouth and with the sight uppermost. He sends the dart on its way 
with a slight puff (Stirling, 1938, p. 83). The maximum effective 
range is from 30 to 45 yards. 

This weapon is especially useful for shooting birds or small mam- 
mals, but the amount of poison on the darts is not sufficient to cripple 
permanently a large animal and even less a man. 


SLINGS 


Distribution.—The sling (map 4) can be used to good advantage 
only in open country. It was the favorite weapon of mountain Indians 
from Colombia to Chile (Cauca River, Quémbaya, Ica, Panche) ; 
it was also used by the Ona and Yahgan of Tierra del Fuego and by 
the T'ehuelche. In the forested areas of South America it occurs 
as a boy’s toy, e. g., in the Chaco. It is found in eastern Bolivia 
among the Mojo, Canichana, Itonama, and Bauré, who live partly in 
open savannas. Lacking stones, the A/ojo are said to have cast with 
them clay pellets bristling with curare-poisoned thorns. The sling 
also is found among the Chiriguano, who have borrowed it from their 
Quechua neighbors. 

Types of slings.—The Andean sling generally was made of wool or 
cotton; the broad central cradle which held the stone was woven in a 
tight fabric, often decorated with varicolored geometric designs. The 
slit in the middle of the cradle gave a certain elasticity to the textile 
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so that stones of different sizes could be thrown. On some slings the 
cradle was a separate piece to which strings were tied. One of the 
strings ended in a loop which was slipped over a finger. Both strings 
were held in the same hand, the sling was whirled around the right 
shoulder, and the missile was thrown by releasing the loopless string. 

The cradle of the Ona and Yahgan sling was a piece of Guanaco or 
seal skin. On Ona specimens it was suspended on braided whalegut 
lines, while on Yahgan slings it was attached to strips of guanaco hide. 
The method of discharge also differed in the two Fuegian tribes. The 
Ona wrapped the “long end around the fore finger, while the Yahgan 
inserted it between the fourth and little fingers so that it extended 
across the palm of the hand” (Lothrop, 1928, pp. 83-84). 

The Chaco sling is a flimsy implement made in a few minutes by 
looping a cord in the middle to form a rudimentary cradle or central 
net. The only missiles are fragments of hardened clay. 


BOLAS 


Distribution.—The distribution of bolas (Spanish: boleadoras) 
coincides, in part with that of the sling, a coincidence that is not 
entirely fortuitous, since both weapons are effective only in open 
country. 

The occurrence of the bolas among the Ona of Tierra del Fuego is 
doubtful. Spherical stones that may have been for bolas have been 
found in the open country of the Isla Grande, but their actual use is 
not reported by our authorities on these Indians. Bolas were a fav- 
orite weapon among the Z’ehuelche, Puelche, Querandi, Charrua, and 
probably all tribes of the Pampa. They were known to both Chilean 
and Argentinian Araucanians. In ancient Pert, bolas were used 
mainly by the Aymara, but also by the Quechua. Bolas have been 
found in the chullpas of Bolivia, but they do not appear in archeo- 
logical collections made on the coast and are not reproduced on the 
Chimu ceramics, an indication that they were not adopted by the 
coastal cultures. Bolas also are mentioned by the conquistadors who, 
at the beginning of the 16th century, entered the plains of Mojos. 
In the 18th century, both the Mocovi and the Abipén used them. 
In modern times, the Lengua still employed them to catch rheas. 
Koenigswald (1908) assigns the use of the bolas to the Shokleng 
(Awetkoma) of Santa Catharina, but the statement needs confirma- 
tion. Stone for bolas were found archeologically in Uruguay and in 
southern Brazil, a distribution which coincides with historical data. 

Types.—Typologically, bolas may consist of one, two, or three stone 
balls. The one-stone bolas, or “bola perdida,” is described by the 
16th-century Spaniards who saw it in the hands of the Querandi 
when they attacked the horsemen of the Adelantado Mendoza. The 
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bola perdida was still used 100 years ago by the Tehwelche, who some- 
times handled it as a mace to smash the skull of pumas. A text by 
Sarmiento referring to a Quechua weapon may be interpreted as a 
reference to the bola perdida. The U7ro on the southern shore of Lake 
Titicaca still hunt ducks with a straw bola perdida. 

Two-stone bolas are reported in Patagonia, and among the Aymara 
and the Shokleng (Aweikoma) of Santa Catharina. 

The most common type of bolas consists of three stones; the one 
held in the hand is smaller and more elongated than the others. This 
is the bolas used by the Aymara, the Mojo, and the Chaco Indians, 
and today by the gauchos of Argentina and Uruguay. 

The weights of the Patagonian bolas were often beautifully polished 
spherical stones with a deep groove around the middle for fastening 
the cord. The stones of Aymara bolas (llivi) were smaller but also 
grooved; modern Aymara bolas are folded in raw leather, as were the 
stones of the Mocovi and Abipoén bolas. 

The bolas was principally a hunting weapon, but it became a war 
weapon that was used with some success against the Spaniards when 
the Indians observed how effectively it stopped their horses. (See 
Friederici, 1915, p. 34, and Nordenskiéld, 1929 b, p. 52.) 


CLUBS 


South American clubs fall into four main categories: (1) staff clubs 
or cudgels; (2) fiat clubs or wooden swords, called in Spanish literature 
“macanas”; (8) maces or clubs with a stone or metal head; and (4) 
throwing clubs. 

Staff clubs or cudgels.—The crudest forms of this weapon are the 
ordinary sticks used by several tribes for hunting or warfare (Boto- 
cudo, Yahgan, Alacaluf, Guayaki). The Indians of the Apaporis 
region used knotty branches to break their enemies’ legs. Nimuendaju 
saw the Parintintin use simple sticks as cudgels. 

Cudgels usually are carefully carved and given a conical shape 
(Caraja, Shavaje, Cayapo, Caingang, Shipaya). The clubs of the 
southern Caingang have a prismatic cross section and sharp edges. 
Clubs with a square cross section occur only among the Caingud. 'The 
clubs of the Chaco tribes were heavy cudgels of palomataco wood with 
a bulging conical head or a wooden disk carved at the distal end of a 
cylindrical shaft. The latter type is reminiscent of the 7nca maces. 
The Shipaya used short, cylindrical clubs with a suspension loop. 

Flat clubs, or macanas.—“Macana,” a 7'aino word, was applied by 
the Spanish conquistadors to all flat wooden swords or clubs used by 
the South American Indians. The original macana of the Zaino was 
about 5 feet to 5 feet 4 inches (1.50 to 1.60 m.) long and 2 inches 
(5 cm.) wide. It was flat with two sharp edges and tapered from the 
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handle to the straight distal end. The Indians handled it with both 
hands. 

On the mainland the wooden sword is reported among the Indians 
of Darién, Urab4, the Cauca Valley, the region of Piritti (Cwmanagoto 
and other tribes), among the Piapoco, Guahibo, Pioje, and Achagua, 
and, south of the Amazon, among the Cayabi, Huari and the Nambi- 
cuara (asa ceremonial weapon). It was also the weapon of the Panoan 
tribes of the Ucayali. 

The wooden sword was also used by the /nca armies. Here it was 
made of hard chonta wood, was about 4 feet (1.2 m.) long, 4 inches 
(10 cm.) wide, and tapered toward the handgrip. The rounded hilt 
ended in a knob or pommel. 

The Guiana macana had the appearance of a sharp-edged paddle. 
The short, flat clubs of the Macushi, Acawoi, Carib, and Umaua, which 
had the handle near the middle and a pointed shaft, served as a knife, 
a club, and a bayonet (Roth, W. E., 1924, p. 173, and Koch-Griinberg, 
1923 a, 3: 302). 

Typologically the famous Z’upinamba tacape, or sword, with its 
round or oval flat head at the end of a long flattened shaft, is related 
to the Guiana paddle club, though it must be regarded as a highly 
aberrant form. The spatulate club of the Chiriqguano and Guarayu 
belongs to the same general type. 

Besides their conical cudgels, the Cayapd had two types of flat 
clubs: the first with a round grip and a flat rounded end; the other 
flat from the tapering grip to the sharp flat blade. The latter type is 
covered with a basketry sheath (Krause, 1911, p. 392). 

The Suya, Trumai, and Asurinét of the Xingu River and the Chacobo 
of eastern Bolivia have small clubs with a flattened oval head and a 
short shaft. These clubs often are used as dance accessories (7’rumai, 
Camayura, Chacobo). 

Maces.—The favorite /nca club was a mace consisting of a starlike 
head of stone, bronze, silver, or even gold with a central perforation 
into which a handle (gener ally about 3 feet long) was inserted.* 

Many maces with stone or copper heads have been found on the 
Peruvian Coast. A Nazca specimen is described as follows: The shaft 
of hardwood, 74 cm. long, passes through the central hole of the copper 
head and is fastened by a piece of leather connecting the head to the 
shaft. Similar clubs have been found at Pachacamac, Marquez, 
Chiuitanta, and Trujillo (Antze, 1936). 

Stone or copper maces found in the Diaguita territory belong to two 
types: one consists of simple rings; the other has a star-shaped head 
(Marquez Miranda, 1942-43, p. 42). 


3 Casas, B. de las, 1939: ‘“‘Las porras eran a manera de esarella, y pasaba el palo por medio 
con un astil cuasi de cuatro palmas, y traianlas cefiidas al cuerpo del brazo. 
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In the 17th century, some tribes of the upper Paraguay River 
used maces with stone heads (itaiza). These Indians were probably 
Guarani, not Caingang. Countless stone rings, probably mace heads, 
have been found on archeological sites in the State of Rio Grande 
do Sul. 

Throwing clubs.—The short, bulky clubs of the Chaco Indians 
could be hurled effectively both at men and at game. Mbayd and 
Mocovi hunters cast clubs at deer and rheas, which they pursued on 
horseback. Smaller clubs with a bulging head and a short handle 
are used by the Chamacoco and other Chaco tribes to knock down camp 
rats. Throwing clubs with bulging heads are also reported among the 
Guayaki. 

There is no convincing evidence that the Tehuelche were armed with 
throwing clubs attached to a recovery cord. 

Aberrant types of clubs.—An Araucanian club deserves special 
mention for its peculiar shape and specialized function. The end of 
the weapon expanded on one side into a sharp blade and on the other 
into a hook. An enemy who had been knocked down with the blade 
was dragged off the field of battle with the hook. 

The national weapon of the Sherente is the “kwiro,” a staff club 48 
inches (1.20 m.) long with a thickened butt somewhat curved in saber 
fashion which has an edge on both the convex and concave side (Nimu- 
endajt, 1942, p. 76). 

Decoration of clubs.—Clubs often were decorated with black and 
white basketry sheaths (Guiana, Cayapd, Cayabi, Caingud, etc.). 
Guiana clubs were engraved with designs filled in with diverse colors. 
Cayapo, Apinayé, Carajé, Shavaje, and Camayura clubs had longi- 
tudinal flutings that probably originated in the marks left by the 
scraping instruments. Z’upinamba clubs were embellished by a cotton 
fringe and feathered tassels that were renewed before the execution of 
war prisoners. The handles of the clubs often were covered with 
cotton, wound tightly to give a better grip to the hand. Short clubs 
were provided with a loop for the wrist. 


THE BATTLE AX 


The battle ax, or halberd, existed only in ancient Pert. The stone 
or metal head of the battle axes was the common Andean or T-shaped 
type with two ears that were lashed against the shaft. The halberd 
was either a combination of the star-shaped mace and the ax or a blade 
with several sharp hooks similar to the heads of European halberds. 


DAGGERS 


Daggers seldom are mentioned in the literature. For hand to hand 
fighting, the Sherente carried a dagger 12 inches (30 cm.) long made 
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either of bamboo or of the femur of a steppe deer with a feather- 
ornamented wooden handle. The weapon was suspended on the back 
by a neck cord (Nimuendaji, 1942, p. 76). 

The daggers of the Panoan tribes of the Jurua River are short bam- 
boo blades with a hilt covered with squirrel skin; they were worn on 
the back held by a tumpline. 

Parintintin daggers were made of bamboo; the internodium served 
asahandle. They were used both as weapons and cutting tools. 


LANCES, JAVELINS, AND HARPOONS 


Cieza de Ledn (1932, pp. 55, 70), in listing the weapons of the Quim- 
baya and those of the Indians of the Cauca Valley, distinguishes care- 
fully between the “dardos” and “lanzas,” i. e., between javelins and 
lances. Few of our ancient sources make this distinction so that it is 
difficult to establish the respective distribution of these two weapons. 

Lances and spears.—The distribution of the lance certainly is 
greater than would be apparent from a listing of the tribes mentioned 
in the available literature. Moreover, the iron spear heads traded to 
the Indians by the Spaniards contributed to the increased popularity of 
this weapon among many tribes that perhaps had not previously used 
it or that had considered it of secondary importance. 

The lance was one of the chief weapons of Chzbcha and /nca war- 
riors; it is still the chosen weapon of the Jévaro. The use of the thrust- 
ing spear or lance is reported among a great many tribes of the upper 
Amazon and its tributaries, including the Yameo, Coto, Mayoruna, 
Cashibo, Chayavita, Iquito, Chamicuro, and Jivaro. It is also found 
among the tribes of the Tapajéz River (Apiacad and Mundurucu), the 
Araguaya River (Carajé, Shavaje), the coast of Brazil (Puri-Coro- 
ado), southern Brazil (Caingang), and the Chaco, and among the 
Guato. 

The thrusting power of a lance carried by a man on horseback made 
it the favorate weapon of the equestrian tribes (Abipdn, Mocovi, 
Mbaya, Araucanians, Charrua, Tehuelche). 

The chief weapon of the Yahgan, Alacaluf, and Chono was the spear. 
The Yahgan spear varied in type according to the purpose for which it 
was intended; fish and bird spears consisted of “a beechwood shaft 
tipped with a serrated whalebone head lashed in place with seal-hide or 
braided sinew” (Lothrop, 1928, p. 150). Sometimes an additional 
point was lashed against the shaft. Guanaco spears were equipped 
with a large, single barbed bone point. Ona fishing and hunting spears 
had a unilaterally barbed bone shank. Throwing spears with a wooden 
serrated point, identical to those of the Yahgan, were used by the 
ancient Mocové to kill capivara and caimans. 

Lances were often a simple pole with a sharpened and fire-hardened 
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end (Z'ucwna, Charrua, Indians of Darién, and, in certain cases, the 
Inca). 

In some tribes the shaft and head were carved out of one piece of 
wood. J/évaro spears, for instance, have a head “either diamond shaped 
with a low ridge running down the center of each side and tapering to 
a cutting edge, or triangular in section without the cutting edge” 
(Stirling, 1938, p. 86). Similarly, the Yamamadi spears, which were 
used both as lances and javelins, ended in a tip with four to six edges. 

Lances were frequently tipped with heads, which may be classi- 
fied as follows: (1) A sharp wooden or bamboo blade (Apiacd, 
Mayoruna, Arara, Omurana, Tucuna, Piojé, Andoa) : (2) the sharp- 
ened portion of a tubular bone of a large animal—generally a jaguar— 
or occasionally of a man (Shavaje, Caraja, Sherente, Ssabela, Enca- 
bellado, Guaté) ; (3) a socketed deer horn (Mocovi, Abipoén, Mataco, 
Toba) ; (4) a stone point (Araucanians) or a copper or bronze head 
(ancient Peri). In the Colonial Period iron heads became very com- 
mon among Chaco and Pampa Indians. The longest lances were 
those of the equestrian Araucanians, Charrua, and Guaycuruan tribes 
of the Chaco, averaging in these tribes from 12 to 18 feet (3.6 to 5.5 m.). 
Lances handled by footmen were generally from 6 to 7 feet (1.8 to 2 m.) 
long (Paez, Latacunga, Apiaca, Caraja, Sherente). 

Lances were often trimmed with feather tufts (Caraja, Sherente, 
Apiacé, Maina, Zaparo, Mocovi) or were decorated with a black and 
white basketry cover with geometrical patterns (Caraja, Shavaje). 

Javelins.—The use of the javelin in preference to the bow and 
arrow characterizes a great many tribes on the tributaries of the upper 
Amazon River (Mayoruna, Candoshi, Zéparo, Gaye, Chébero, Maina, 
Ssabela, Menimehe, Muinane, Tsoloa, Coto, Bora, Witoto, Yameo). 
Warriors and hunters generally carried several javelins which they 
hurled in rapid succession. 

The javelins of the Yameo, Iquito, Gaye, Pioje, Menimehe, Muinave, 
Ocaina, Yagua, Tucuna, Bora, Witoto, Juri, Vainumda, and Passé were 
tipped with a poisoned palm spine. Simson describes this type: 

Here, these weapons are scraped to taper gradually almost to a point at the hilt ; 
and the head end of the spear, which by degrees thickens, has another thin, sharp 
dart of chonta, about 3 inches long, inserted into and bound to it. This dart is 
besmeared with poison; and when the lance is thrown at any animal it breaks off 
in the flesh, to facilitate which it is usually cut half through at the base.* [Sim- 
son, 1886, p. 195.] 

The javelin was one of the weapons used by the Querandi and Charrua 
in their fights against the Spaniards. Their darts are described as 
half-spikes with stone heads. Darts (javelins) are also attributed to 

4 Figueroa, 1904, p. 155: “[los Gayes] arrojan las [lanzas] que llevan, que son fornidas 


de una pieza de chonta ambas puntas trianguladas y bien agudas, apuntando a los bultos 
que en medio de la obscuridad divisan.”’ 
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the Zehuelche though the reference is obscure. We know that they 
sometimes hurled their lances at their foes. 

Harpoons.—Harpoons thrown by hand were rare in South America 
before the Europeans contributed to their diffusion. Harpoon arrows, 
however, probably had a wide distribution throughout the tropical 
area. (See above.) 

To catch seals, porpoises, and whales, the Yahgan and Alacaluf 
employed “a harpoon with a heavy shaft and detachable head joined 
to the shaft by a thong.” In eastern Tierra del Fuego, the head was 
single-barbed ; in the western part of the island, double-barbed. The 
tang of the spearhead was inserted in a slot “which ran completely 
through the head of the shaft, where it was loosely lashed by an 
encircling sealhide thong. It was held in place by a second thong tied 
to the tang and attached to the shaft 2 or 3 feet from the head” 
(Lothrop, 1928, p. 153). 

The Mocovi hurled a harpoonlike javelin at their enemies. The 
head was made of a tip of deer horn loosely socketed into a rod of 
hardwood fastened to a haft of softwood. A cord connected the point 
to the haft, which fell to the ground when the weapon found its mark 
and thus hampered the flight of the wounded men or animal. 


SHIELDS 


References to shields are abundant in the ancient literature but 
details about their composition and form generally are lacking. The 
distribution of this defensive weapon (map 5) has been outlined by 
Nordenskidld (1924 a, map 7), who stresses its frequent occurrence 
north of the Amazon, in the Guianas, along the Colombian Andes, on 
the tributaries of the upper Amazon, and in the Andean region from 
Peri to Chile. South of the Amazon the shield becomes rare and is 
reported only among the 7upinamba, the Guarani, and, in eastern 
Bolivia, among the M/ojo and the Bawré. Shields are made of several 
different materials, including hide, wood, and basketry. 

Skin shields.—Among many tropical tribes, shields were made of 
one piece of tapir or manatee hide (Indians of the Orinoco and of the 
upper Amazon, Juri, Vainumd, Passé, Tucuna, and Tupinamba). The 
shields of the Yahwna and of the nearby Avrawakan tribes were formed 
by five layers of tapir skin which rendered them almost bullet proof 
(Koch-Griinberg, 1928 b, p. 383). Shields made of several hides sewn 
together were found among the Jehuelche of Patagonia and the 
Araucanians. 

Wooden shields.—Soft light woods, such as the palo balsa, often 
were used for making shields by the Guiana Carib, the Galibi, Palicur, 
Iquito, Jiwaro, Zéparo, and Tupinamba. The wooden shields of the 
Jivaro, and probably also those of the Zéparo, were made from the 
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Map 5.—Distribution of shields: Rod (horizontal hachure) ; basketry (vertical 
hachure) ; light wood (diagonal hachure) ; tapir hide (stipple). 
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large flat buttresses of the ceiba tree (Bombax ceiba), a wood which 
does not split and which, moreover, is tough and light. The Jivaro 
shield is composed of three superimposed disks, each about a half inch 
in thickness and each with a diameter approximately one-half that of 
the disk upon which it was superimposed (Stirling, 1938, p. 87). 
Warrau shields were made of parallel strips of the pith of the aeta 
palm held together by means of three long transverse sticks. 

Basketry shields.— Basketry shields were common among the tribes 
of the Caiari-Uaupés, the upper Amazon, and among the Achagua. 
Those of the Omagua are made of carefully interlaced reeds (cana 
brava) reinforced by a frame (Chantre y Herrera, 1901, p. 88). The 
Tucano and Desana shields, formerly used at war, but today mere 
dance accessories, are woven on a spiral foundation like baskets. Some 
Iquito and Yameo shields were made of a tight fabric woven of 
chambira strings (Maroni, 1889-92, 31: 50). 

The handle is rarely described. The /évaro shield had a hand 
grip of rattan attached to the apex of the central concavity and fastened 
in place by pegs (Stirling, 1988, p. 87). Zdparo shields had a grip 
of thick cotton threads. 

Shapes of shields.—In Pert and in the Amazon Basin shields were 
either round (Zucano, Zaparo, Jivaro, Tucuna, Tupinamba) or rec- 
tangular (Galibi, Carib, Juri, [quito). 

Size of shields.—The size of the shields varied considerably. In 
the region of Maynas and in the valley of Patia in Colombia, they 
covered the warrior from shoulders to feet. Jqguito shields were nar- 
row but so long that they protected the warrior up to the shoulders 
(Maroni, 1889-92, 31: 75). 

Decorations.—Peruvian shields were often covered with decorative 
cloth or feather fabrics bearing the soldier’s devices in color. The 
Jivaro represented on their shields animals and spirits that bestowed 
power in warfare; Galibi shields were daubed with various colors 
(Barrére, 1743, p. 168). Sometimes shields were covered with feather 
mosaics or were trimmed with feather tassels (e. g., those of the 
Aracaju,; Bettendorf, 1910, p. 82), but it is probable that these luxu- 
rious shields were mere dance accessories. 


ARMOR 


Inca warriors protected their bodies with tunics (map 6) padded 
with cotton, similar to those used by the Aztec and adopted by the 
Spaniards in their war against the Indians. A fragment of such a 
tunic has been described by Montell, as follows: 

Between two layers of brown cloth there is a padding of cotton wool which 
appears to have been about 2 inches thick. The whole is held together with 
stitches of coarse thread which on one side forms knots at intervals of 4 cm. 
[Montel], 1929, p. 110.] 
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Map 6.—Distribution of protective garments for warfare: Padded tunic (solid 
black) ; skin armor (diagonal hachure). 
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The Chaco Indians, particularly those who adopted the horse, wore 
leather—generally jaguar skin—jackets that sometimes reached the 
knees. These served the double purpose of a protective and an orna- 
mental garment. The ones made of jaguar skin communicated to their 
wearers the fierceness of the animal. The Ocaina were said to have 
tapir-hide armor. 

The conquistadors of Chile mention that the Araucanians had hide 
armor, sometimes made of seal skin. In post-Colombian times long 
cowhide jackets were part of the regular outfit of Araucanian and 
Tehuelche warriors. In Gonzalez de Najera (1889, p. 33), there is a 
reference to “whale bone armor,” but unfortunately he gives no details. 

The term “armor” also may be extended to the thick shirts of the 
Mataco, Choroti, and Toba Indians, which were made of a fabric of 
caraguata fibers and were donned for battle as they were not easily 
pierced by arrows. 

Some of the huge complicated headdresses of the Chimu warriors 
were perhaps helmets that, besides being extremely ornamental, pro- 
tected the wearers from the impact of clubs and sling stones. A helmet 
described by Montell (1929, p. 58) consisted of a wooden frame covered 
with a layer of sticks wound with cotton. Both sides of such helmets 
have disks that covered the ears and generally have been interpreted 
as earplugs. Cobo lists among /nca defensive weapons helmets made 
of reed, wood, and cotton wool. The Mapuche had helmets made of 
sealskin. 
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TRAPS 


By Joun M. Cooper 


Our information on South American traps is satisfactory for only 
a few tribes and regions. We have very meager data on traps used 
by the Southern Hunters south of the Chaco and by the peoples of 
the Andean Highlands and West Coast from Panama to Chiloé. The 
Southern Hunters, it seems fairly clear, have few and very simple 
traps. Whether our paucity of information on the trapping complex 
of the Andean and West Coast peoples is due to poverty of the complex 
or to lacunae in our recorded observations is not clear; the first alterna- 
tive seems the more probable. At any rate most of our information 
en South American traps is from the Silval region, the forests and 
savannas of the Guianas and of the Orinoco, Amazon, and Paran4- 
Paraguay watersheds. Even for this great area our records are spotty, 
and, with rare exceptions, lacking in detail. 

Our most important sources on South American traps are: W. E. 
Roth (1911, 1924, 1929) for British Guiana; Nordenskidld (1920, 
especially 1924 a) for eastern Bolivia; Tessmann (1928, 7’schama; 
especially 1930) for northeastern Perti and adjacent territory of east- 
ern Ecuador and southeastern Colombia; Fejos (1943) for the Yagua 
of northeastern Peri; Koch-Griinberg (1908 a, 1908 b, 1909-10) for 
the Caiari-Uaupés River region. Of the many other scattered sources, 
the more useful are: Ambrosetti (1895, Cainguad of the upper 
Parana), Barrett (1925, Cayapa of Ecuador), Bolinder (1925, Jca 
of Colombia), De Brettes (1903, Arhuaco-Cagaba of Colombia), Cré- 
vaux (1883, Parou River), Ehrenreich (1891, Zpurina and Yama- 
madi of the Purts), Estevao de Oliveira (1930, Apinayé of the upper 
Tocantins), Farabee (1918, 1924, Arawak and Carib of British Gui- 
ana and northern Brazil), Grubb (1913, Zengua of the Chaco), 
Johnson (Handbook, vol. 4, p. 231, Guaymt), Karsten (1935, Jivaro), 
Koch-Griinberg (1917-28, T'aulipdéng), Krause (1911, Carajd), Lovén 
(1935, Zatino), Martius (1867, Tupi of the Amazon), Métraux (1928 a, 
Tupi-Guarant), Nimuendaji (1926, Palicur, Vacd), Stedman (1806, 
Negroes of Surinam), Steere (1903, Jpurina of the Purts), Taylor 
(1938, Carib of Dominica), Vogt (1904, Caingud), Wavrin (1926, 
Caingua). 
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For comparison of South American traps with those from other 
parts of the world, see especially: Lips (1927, world), Lindblom 
(1925-26, Africa), Keller (1936, Africa), Cooper (1938, northern 
North America), Sirelius (1934, Finland). 


BIRD AND MAMMAL TRAPS 


Snares.—The pole snare, consisting of a noose at the end of a pole, 
for catching birds occurs very widespread from Panama and the 
West Indies to Cape Horn—as it does in North America and the Old 
World. Perch and clog snares are not reported, but various 
types of single and multiple tether snares for birds and mammals are 
recorded from many parts of the continent, especially in the Marginal 
and Silval regions. 

Of lifting-pole snares, the tossing-pole type, in which the pole 
works by gravity, as a lever, is not reported, but several kinds of the 
spring-pole type, in which the pole works from the “spring” of the 
pole itself, are recorded from the Silval region (map 7). The type 
illustrated in figure 68, a type of wide distribution in western North 


Soring 


Tigger 


Noose Seed-bait 
Ficure 68.—Spring-pole snare. Carib of Dominica, West Indies. (After Taylor, 
1938, fig. 36.) 


America (e. g., Yuma, Thompson River, Kwakiutl) and the Old World 
(e. g., Pahouin of French Congo, Dyaks and Malays of Sarawak, 
Thadou Kuki of Assam), is recorded for the Carib of Dominica, Ara- 
wak and other tribes of Guiana, Choroti of the Chaco, Caingud, and 
Lamisto and Amahuaka of northeastern Peri; with tread-bar or leaf- 
covered release instead of tread-grill, for the Chané and Cavina of 
Bolivia and the Zoda of the Chaco, the whole Caiari-Uaupés area, the 
Pioché, Ocdina, Coto, and Quijo of the upper Putumayo and Napo, 
and the Arhuaco-Cagabd. Five other types of spring-pole snares are 
found among: (1) The Pauserna of Bolivia (Nordenskidld, 1924 a, 
p- 67); (2) the Cavina (Nordenskiéld, 1924 a, p. 70); variants: 
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Map 7.—Distribution of traps: A—A, Western and southern limit of spring-pole 
snares ; B—B, western and southern limit of deadfalls. Dotted sections of lines 
represent lacunae in our sources. 
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Machushi and Patamona (Roth, W. E., 1924, p. 187) ; (3) Chayawita 
of northeastern Peri (Tessmann, 1930, p. 380); (4) Yagua (Fejos, 
1948, pp. 52-58); (5) Handoschi (Tessmann, 19380, p. 340). 

Two types of spring-pole snare with choke lift are reported among 
the Cavina (Nordenskiéld, 1924 a, pp. 70-72; cf. W. E. Roth, 1924, pl. 
41, fig. 1) and the Zoba (Nordenskiéld, 1924 a, p. 73), respectively. 
Spring pole snares, reported without sufficient detail for identification 
are also found among the Jévaro, the Caingang, and on the Parou 
River. The catch-loop of northeastern North America (Cooper, 1938, 
p. 7) is not recorded, nor is the toggle snare, or trip-string release with 
spring-pole snares. 

Deadfalls.—Deadfalls are reported only for the Silval area of South 
America; they are lacking south of the Chaco, and seemingly in the 
Andean Highlands and West Coast area, except in northern Colombia. 


FievRE 69.—Overhung deadfall. Yagua of northeastern PerG, (After Fejos, 
1948, fig. 18.) 
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Both overhung types, in which the fall log is hung or suspended by 
a loop from above, and underpropped ones, in which the fall log is 
propped up by a post or other support from underneath, are found, 
the former being the more common. The trigger, i. e., the whole 
mechanism—apart from fall log, bed log, weight logs, guide stakes, 
and pen—which holds set and releases the fall log, is more commonly 
identical with or a variant of that illustrated supra (fig. 68) for the 
most widespread type of spring-pole snare; but several other trigger 
types arealso found. ‘The trip-spring release is not reported for South 
American deadfalls. 

One type of overhung deadfall, that of the Yagua, is illustrated in 
figure 69. Four other types of overhung deadfalls are recorded and 
figured in our sources: (1) Cayapa, Tumapasa, and Caingud, with 
trigger as in the Carib of Dominica spring-pole snare (fig. 68) ; (2) 
Iquito-Kahuarano; (3) Schayawita, Lamisto, Chébero; (4) Ica and 
Demarara River Indians—the latter believed by Roth to be borrowed 
from the Negroes. 

A Pioché underpropped lever-and-stake deadfall is illustrated in 
figure 70. Four other types of underpropped deadfalls are found 
among the: (1) Guarayu; (2) Ocaina, Awishira, with trigger as in 
the Pioché type; (3) Mosetene; (4) Ica. The samson-post deadfall 
of northern North America and northern Asia is not reported for 
South America. 
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FieurE 70.—Underpropped lever-and-stake deadfall. Pioché of northeastern 
Pert. (After Tessmann, 19380, pl. 36.) 
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De Brettes (1908, pp. 340-341) gives a cut of an Arhuaco-Cagabé 
deadfall for armadillos, which consists of a heavy flat stone supported 
by a figure-4 trigger—the only instance known to the present writer 
of Indian use of the figure-4 trigger in South America (European in- 
fluence ?). 

The Mosetene two-lever deadfall occurs also, with a heavy fall log in- 
stead of a stone-weighted fall platform, among the Guarayt, Ssimaku 
(cf. Omurana), and upper Barima River Indians. 

Deadfalls are also recorded, without however sufficient details for 
reconstruction and identification, among the Tupinamba, Guarani, 
and many tribes of the northeastern Pera region. 

The Ocaina (also Witoto and Muinane) monkey trap (Tessmann, 
1930, p. 806), set on the branch of a tree, differs from the ordinary 
deadfall in that the fall or crushing stick, on release, is pulled down 
on the trapped animal by a heavy weight hanging from the stick. 

Fall traps.—The basketlike fall trap of the Carib of Dominica, with 
rabbet-joint supporting post (fig. 71), is identical with a northeastern 
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Figure 71.—Fall trap with rabbet-joint samson post. Carib of Dominica, West 
Indies. (After Taylor, 1938, fig. 37.) 


Pera (Chama) and a Guiana trap. Roth considered the last to be 
perhaps of foreign introduction, but its occurrence on Dominica and 
in northeastern Peri as well suggests its aboriginality, and the present 
writer has found a very similar trap, with the identical rabbet-joint 
supporting post, among the Ywma and Papago of Arizona. The 
Cainguad and Palicur fall traps, described but not figured by Wavrin 
and Nimuendaji respectively, are of similar or perhaps identical con- 
struction. The Carajé fall trap figured by Krause has a similar fall 
basket but a quite different trigger. In Farabee’s Wapistana trap 
(1918, p. 58) with basketlike fall and in his Afacushi “beehive trap” 
(1924, pp. 44-45) the support is released by a boy on watch who pulls 
the string when the birds come under the basket to eat the seed bait. 

The Yagua have a quite complicated fall cage-trap (fig. 72). The 
false floor, as part of the release mechanism, is also reported by Vogt 
for his Catngud underpropped deadfall, with fall platform instead 
of fall cage. The Yameo and Chébero “Kastenfallen,” with a falling 
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Figure 72.—Fall cage-trap. Yaguwa of northeastern Perfi. J'op: Diagram of side 
and top views. Bottom: Two trigger mechanisms used for fall cage-trap. 
(After Fejos, 1943, figs. 15, 16.) 
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door, reported by Tessmann but not figured by him, may be of the type 
of Fejos’ Yagua “door-trap.” This Yagua door trap is a conical con- 
struction of stakes, with a ground-level opening or “door,” above which 
is a rolled-up curtain resembling a Venetian blind; on release of the 
trigger the curtain rolls down over the door, thus imprisoning the 
bird or smaller mammal. A box trap for crabs, used by the Indians of 
the Pomeroon, is, in all probability, of foreign introduction—of Afri- 
can origin, Roth holds. (Cf. Guaymié box trap.) 

“Guillotine” traps.—These are reported only for northeastern Peri, 
southeastern Colombia, and eastern Ecuador, among the Yagua (fig. 
73), Coto, Ocaina, and Jivaro. The Yagua and Ocaina types are 
essentially identical; the release mechanism of the Jivaro type (Tess- 
mann, 1930, p. 340) is a “kicker” one, quite like the vertical “kicker” 
trigger reported elsewhere in the world only, so far as the present 
writer can discover, from northern North America. 

Automatic spear and bow-and-arrow traps.—The Ssimaku (and 
Omurana) automatic spear trap (fig. 74) is not, to the writer’s knowl- 
edge, reported from elsewhere in South America. Roth’s Arawak 


Figure 73.—Guillotine fall trap with kicker release. Yagua of northeastern 
Pert. (After Fejos, 1948, fig. 19.) 
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FieureE 74.—Automatie spear trap. Ssimakw of northeastern Pert. (After 
Tessmann, 1930, pl. 88.) 
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automatic bow-and-arrow trap has essentially the same release mecha- 
nism as in the Sstmaku spear trap, except that the propelling force 
comes from the bent bow instead of from the bent sapling; it is also 
essentially identical with a well-known African trap. In all the fore- 
going automatic traps, the trigger mechanism is released by the animal 
striking against a string stretched across the trail. The string release 
in South America is reported only in such automatic spear and bow- 
and-arrow traps. Automatic bow-and-arrow traps are also reported 
among the Apinayé of the upper Tocantins and the Guaymi of 
Panama. Automatic gun traps have been recorded among the 
Cavina, Guiana Arawak, and Guaymt. 

Pitfalls.—Pitfalls for large and small mammals are of very wide, 
but not universal, distribution among the Indians of the Silval region 
of South America. They are not reported for the Marginal peoples 
living south of the Chaco, nor for the Araucanians, nor, so far as 
the present writer can discover, for the Andean Highlands and West 
Coast from Central Chile north. In many cases, pointed stakes are 
stuck in the bottom of the pit, these being poisoned among some of 
the northwest Amazon and northeastern Perti peoples. A Lengua 
jaguar pitfall is provided with a tethered looped lasso which tightens 
around the trapped animal’s body. 

Hunting nets.—Fixed nets for birds and land mammals are or were 
of widespread, but far from universal, use in both the Silval and 
Andean Highland and Coastal regions, but are not reported for the 
Araucanians or the hunting tribes of the open country south of the 
Chaco. The Chiriguano use a clap net spread on the ground for 
pigeons, and operated by the fowler, who pulls a string when the 
birds go after the maize bait put between the two halves of the net 
(Nordenskidld, 1920, pp. 35-36). 

Miscellaneous devices.—The use of a resinous or other viscous sub- 
stance as bird lime is recorded for the Carib of Dominica and the 
Yagua, Ocaina, and Muinane of northeastern Peri and southeastern 
Colombia. Among the Yahgan a gorge hook, consisting of three 
pieces of sharp wood, the ends of which are covered with fish flesh, is 
used for taking cormorants. A funnel-shaped contrivance, placed at 
the opening of the hole or hollow log where a peccary has taken refuge, 
from which contrivance the issuing animal cannot extricate himself, 
is common among the Carib and Arawak tribes of the Guiana region 
(Farabee, 1918, 1924). 


FISH TRAPS 


Spring-hook and spring-basket traps.—Spring-hook traps for fish 
are reported only from the Arawak, Carib, and Warrau of the Guianas, 
mostly Coastal groups, and from the 7'upi-speaking Oyampi of Gui- 
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FigurE 75.—Spring-pole fishhook. Pomeroon River, British Guiana. (After 
Roth, 1911, pl. 13.) 


ana. One type is here reproduced (fig. 75) ; W. E. Roth (1924, 1929) 
describes and figures three other types with variant release mechanisms. 
Stedman (1806, 2: 286-237) described and figured a very similar type 
as in use among the Dutch Guiana Negroes of his time, 1772-77. 

The Acawai, Boviander, and other tribes of the upper Demarara 
River of British Guiana use the spring-basket fish trap illustrated in 
figure 76, as did the Dutch Guiana Negroes of Stedman’s time. When 
the release mechanism is sprung, the basket lid closes, but the basket 


S 


| 
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FicurE 76.—Spring-pole fish basket. Upper Demerara River, British Guiana. 
(After Roth, 1929, fig. 11.) 
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itself remains under water. (Cf. also Tessmann, 1930, p. 447, for 
Omurana of northeastern Peri.) A somewhat similar spring-basket 
fish trap also occurs, in which the basket, on release, is jerked up above 
the surface of the water, with the fish caught head down in the basket; 
this type is reported by Roth for the Paricuta and Waiwai of British 
Guiana, by Farabee for the Arawak and Carib of the Guiana region, 
by Ehrenreich and Steere for the 7purina and Yamamadi of the Purts 
River, and, to judge from the descriptions, by Nimuendajti for the 
UVacé of Uaca River, northeastern Brazilian Guiana, and by Martius 
for the Tupi of the Amazon. 

The fact that these spring-basket traps are first reported by Sted- 
man as in use by the Surinam Negroes and that they are found today 
in widely separated areas of west and east Africa suggests that they 
may have been introduced into South America by the Negro. 

Cylinder fall trap.—The cylinder fall trap, illustrated in figure 77, 
is reported for the Indians of Guiana. When the trap is set, the open 
bottom of the cylinder is under water, a little distance above the under- 
water ground level. ‘The fish enters the cylinder from below and nib- 
bles the bait hung inside, thus releasing the trigger, whereupon the 
cylinder drops and imprisons the fish. A somewhat similar trap is 
described by Tessmann for the Ocaina of southeastern Colombia. 

Conico-cylindrical traps.—F ish traps of reed, bamboo, lianas or 
wicker, pointed and closed at one end, and open at the other, are of 
widespread occurrence in the Silval area and regions adjacent thereto. 
In one type, of simple elongated funnel construction with one end 
fully open, the fish enters freely, gets stuck, and cannot back out 
(Nordenskiéld, 1924 a, pp. 89-90 ; Whiffen, 1915, pp. 112-113 ; Martius, 
1867, 1: 610; Farabee, 1918, p. 56). In another type, in principle 
like our familiar eel-pots, the open end is provided with an elastic 
funnel of reeds pointing inward, which allows easy entrance but which 
bars exit. Such traps are often placed in the openings of weirs. The 
Araucanians take fish in ponchos and baskets baited and set under 
water. 

Gill-nets and night-lines.—Set nets are sporadically reported, as 
among the Carajd, Cayapa, and Jivaro. Koch-Griinberg observed a 
night-line in use by the Indians of the upper Rio Negro. The night- 
line and the Carajd set-net are suspected of having been borrowed 
from adjacent Whites. 

In hook-and-line fishing among the Patamona of the upper Potaro 
River, British Guiana, the line is passed over the leaves of a fibrous 
plant tied onto a stick fastened upright in the ground; when a fish 
bites, the loud swishing sound caused by the friction of the line over 
the serrated edges of the leaves warns the fisherman that he has a bite. 
A similar warning device is used by the Guaymé with baited fish traps. 
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Figure 77.—Cylinder fall trap. Pomeroon River, British Guiana. (After Roth, 
1911, pl. 12.) 
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FISH POISONS 


By Rosert F. Heimer 


The use of plant piscicides, to judge from the extensive distribution 
(table 1), is probably an old cultural pursuit in native South Amer- 
ica. This historico-geographical deduction is borne out by botani- 
cal studies (Howes, 1930, p. 185) indicating that certain plants have 
not been recorded away from the precincts of man, and are known only 
from cultivated specimens. For example, in British Guiana the fol- 
lowing plants are known only from native habitations: Clibadium 
sylestre, Tephrosia toxicaria, and Euphorbia cotinoides. It would 
appear that these plants, some of which have lost their power to 
flower or fruit, have been cultivated for a very long time. Such 
plants, which cannot propagate themselves, depend, like the banana, 
upon planting and tending by natives (Killip and Smith, 1931, pp. 
405-407). 

With the exception of the southern third of South America, fish 
poisons are generally distributed except where special local prohibitive 
factors are at work. Thus, piscicides are not used in the Gran Chaco 
owing to absence of proper plants, nor in western Pert because of the 
absence of slow-moving streams and small lakes (Killip and Smith, 
1931, p. 402). This fishing method is not present among the 7'upi- 
Guarani of the upper Xing River (Steinen, 1894, p. 236; Métraux, 
1928 a, p. 93), but here the reason for its absence is not readily 
apparent. 

Generally speaking, the northern half of South America uses chiefly 
Lonchocarpus, Phyllanthus, and Tephrosia plants for piscicides, while 
further south in Brazil, Serjania and Paullinia species are favored. 
Well over 100 different plants are on record as being used as pis- 
cicides by the South American natives; this total is greater than that 
from any other continent. 

It should be noted that the use of plant piscicides extends from the 
South American mainland across the Antillean chain into the South- 
eastern United States, where it is restricted to the area east of the 
Mississippi River and south of the St. Lawrence River. Plant pisci- 
cides continue from the South American continent northward through 
Central America, and up the west coast of northern México where, 
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after a brief gap, they reappear in extensive use throughout California 
and more rarely in the plateau and great basin areas to the north and 
east. The Columbia River marks their most northerly extension in 
the western regions of North America. Although fish poisons are 
used widely in the Old World, the nearest geographical occurrence to 
the Columbia River instance is in Japan. In view, therefore, of the 
isolation of New World fish poisoning, and because of the great weight 
of numerical occurrence and continental spread, a South American 
origin of the use of plant piscicides seems likely. Métraux (1928 a, p. 
93) suggests the recent origin of fish poisoning in the Amazon Basin, 
yet the number of plant species employed, extensive distribution of 
the practice, and alteration of species due to cultivation all argue for 
respectable antiquity. Nordenskidld (1924 a, p. 36) suggests that the 
extraction of the poisonous principle of bitter manioc (Manihot 
esculenta) may have first been due to its use as a piscicide. 

The preceding table gives a partial list of South American plant 
species used as piscicides, and their folk names. Further data may 
be found in Killip and Smith (1935), who list 140 plant species 
identified by 341 folk names. 
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FIRE MAKING 


By Joun M. Coorer 


All South American peoples of whom we have adequate information 
are credited with knowing how to make fire. There have been rare 
reports, but no well authenticated ones, of tribes lacking such know]l- 
edge. One such report, Whiffen’s (1915, p. 48) regarding the Witoto, 
Boro, and other tribes south of the Japuraé River, has been definitively 
corrected by the later field work of Farabee and Tessmann. Another, 
Tessmann’s (1930, p. 177) regarding the Nocaman of the upper Uca- 
yali River region, of whom there were only three known survivors, 
rests on the unsupported statements of two Nocamdn working at the 
time for a White man. 

The two chief aboriginal methods of fire making on the continent 
are those of rotary friction and of percussion. 

The rotary friction method, with use of a plain hand drill, is by far 
the more common of the two methods, occurring as it does throughout 
the southern Middle American and Antillean regions and almost the 
whole continental South American region down to, but not beyond, 
the Strait of Magellan. Aboriginal use of cord drills, bow drills, or 
pump drills in fire making is, to the writer’s knowledge, nowhere 
reported. 

There are two main South American techniques of fire drilling: 
the one without and the other with complete piercing through of the 
hearth. 

In the first of these, which is the one prevalent over most of the 
continent (Nordenskidld, 1924 a, table pp. 123-125, map 18), the 
hearth is either of greater diameter than the drill and has one or more 
bowl-shaped depressions or sockets from which lead lateral (fig. 78) 
or terminal (fig 79) canals or slots, or else is about the same diameter 
and without slots (fig. 80). When fire is made with use of the socketed 
and slotted hearth, the wood meal ground off by friction gathers 
at the slot and ignites. In some cases, as among the Warrau (Im 
Thurn, 1883, p. 259), who use a very friable wood for their drill and 
hearth, the ignited wood meal itself serves as tinder; in others, the 
smoldering wood meal makes its way along the slot to the tinder placed 
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at the outer end thereof. When fire is made with use of the non- 
slotted hearth of diameter not greater than that of the drill, the rota- 
tion of the drill grinds away the side (or sides) of the hearth, thus 
forming a notch, and the powdered wood spills over the side of the 


Fiaure 78.—Guaté fire drill and hearth. (14 actual size.) (After Max Schmidt, 
1903, fig. 3.) 


socket into the tinder placed alongside the hearth. Without some 
such “escape,” the wood meal would not ignite. (Cf. M. Schmidt, 
1903, p. 78.) In neither of the above cases is the hearth pierced all 
the way through by the drill. 

The drill used with this nonpierced hearth is most commonly a 
single long thin stick, but among a great many tribes—mostly but 
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not exclusively within a broad east-west belt extending from the 
Chaco across the upper Paraguay-Parané area to the Brazilian coastal 
region—it is a composite affair. Usually in this belt, the composite 
drill consists of a short stick which when fire making becomes neces- 
sary is firmly fitted into the distal end of an arrow shaft from which 


Ficure 79.—Hearth for fire drill, Yamamadi. (1% actual size.) After Max 
Schmidt, 1903, fig. 5.) 


Ficure 80.—Botocudo fire drill and hearth. (14 actual size.) (After Max 
Schmidt, 1903, fig. 2.) 


the arrowhead has been removed. Or else, as among the Arawak 
of the Pomeroon, British Guiana, the short stick is tied to a longer 
one. The use of this short drill head obviates the inconvenience of 
carrying around a full-length single-piece drill. In some cases, drill 
and hearth are specifically recorded as being made of two kinds of 
wood, the one softer than the other; in other cases, of the same kind. 

What appears as a variant of the foregoing method was reported 
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Figure 81.—A sixteenth-century Hispaniola drill. ‘The earliest illustration of 
American Indian fire making. (After Oviedo y Valdés, 1535, p. 61 verso.) 


earlier as in use among the Indians of Hispaniola (fig. 81), of Nica- 
ragua, and of elsewhere on the islands and mainland (Oviedo y Valdés, 
1851-55, lib. 6, cap. 5, p. 61 verso) and has been recorded recently (Kok, 
1926, p. 933) for the Indians of the Rio Papuri, a right tributary of 
the Uaupés. In this variant, the hearth consists of two pieces of wood 
firmly tied together, the drill being rotated with its lower end between 
the two. It should be added that the wood cut (fig. 82) given by 
Benzoni (1565, p. 102 recto) of the fire drill used in Nicaragua, where 


cacauaté SS 
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Fiaure 82.—Fire drilling in early Nicaragua. (After Benzoni, 1565, p. 102 recto.) 
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he spent more than a year, and “throughout all India” (ibid., p. 108 
recto) shows clearly an ordinary one-piece hearth. 

In the second of the two main South American methods of fire 
drilling, the hearth, a relatively thin slab of bamboo or other wood, 
is pierced all the way through by the head of the twirled drill, and 
the flowing wood particles drop down on the tinder (fig. 83). This 
second method appears to have a very limited distribution; it is 
recorded for several of the eastern Bolivian tribes (Nordenskiéld, 
1924 a, pp. 123-125), the Indians of the Javary River, and, in some- 
what variant forms, for the Parintintin of the Madeira River and the 
Taulipang of northern Brazilian Amazonas. 


Figure 83.—Pierced-hearth fire drilling. (After Nordenskidld, 1924a, map 13.) 


In the eastern Bolivian cases, the arrow itself becomes the fire- 
making apparatus, the de-headed shaft being used as the drill and 
the bamboo head as the hearth. The Parintintin hearth (fig. 84) 
needs no lateral slot; the wood meal collects beneath the arched under- 
side of the hearth (Nimuendajii, 1924, pp. 251-252). Among the 
Taulipang, two or three short pieces of cane are split lengthwise and 
the halves are firmly fastened one on top of the other, with wads or 
balls of cotton as tinder secured between the strips (fig. 85); as the 
rotated drill pierces through the strips of this compound hearth the 
glowing wood dust falls upon and ignites the cotton (Koch-Griinberg, 
1917-28, 3:46-47). 

Fire drilling starts with the operator’s palms twirling the drill with 
hard downward pressure so that his hands gradually pass downward. 
If the weather be damp or the implements not quite dry, two operators 
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may work together, the second starting at once at the top when the 
hands of the first reach the low position. Otherwise the single opera- 
tor has to shift his hands very rapidly from the low to the top position. 
The time required to make fire by drilling varies: Von Rosen (1924, 
p. 181) saw a Choroti once drill fire in 30 seconds and on many oc- 
casions saw it done in less than a minute; Koch-Griinberg’s (1917-28, 
3:47) Taulipang operator took 1 minute and 37 seconds. Fire making 
by percussion appears from our scant reports to take longer. (For — 
good detailed descriptions of fire drilling, cf.: Im Thurn, 1883, pp. 
257-259; Von Rosen, 1924, pp. 128-132.) 


Fieure 84.—Fire drill with pierced hearth, Parintintin. (After Nimuendaja, 
1924, fig. 7.) 


Fire making by the percussion or strike-a-light method has a very 
broken distribution (map 8) on the South American continent but is 
chiefly found in two areas, the Fuegian and the upper Amazonian- 
Montahan. Among the Yahgan, Alacaluf, and Ona of Fuegia, fire 
making by striking flint on pyrites, and allowing the sparks to fall on 
the tinder is the only aboriginal method known to them. The 7’ehuwel- 
che of the mainland were very early reported as using the fire drill; 
their use since at least the early 19th century of the percussion 
method also pretty clearly indicates Fuegian influence. A large 
proportion, a dozen or more in all, of the tribes of the upper Amazon 
and Montafia do or did use the percussion method as the only or 
alternative or earlier one (Farabee, 1922, p. 188; Kok, 1926, p. 933: 
Tessmann, 1930, passim; Fejos, 1943, p. 59). Outside of the Fuegian 
and upper Amazonian areas, fire making by percussion is reported for : 
the Guayaki, by Vellard; the Chaco, when flint is available, by Wavrin 
(1926, 1:22), but the reference, which lacks confirmation, may be to 
the White man’s flint and steel; and the Zenca of southern Middle 
America. Fire making by striking two stones together occurs in a 
Taulipang folk tale recorded by Koch-Griinberg (1917-28, 3: 47-48) 
and in a Guiana Carzb one recorded by W. E. Roth (1915, p. 192), and 
old Arawak from the Essequibo in British Guiana assured Roth that 
they could remember the time when their people used to catch fire 
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Map 8.—Distribution of percussion method of fire making. 


with two “stones” and cotton (Roth, W. E., 1924, p. 70). To judge 
from the manner in which the evidence for the occurrence of fire mak- 
ing by percussion in South America has accumulated in the last two 
or three decades, it seems likely that more extensive and intensive 
field work will yield other instances. 
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Figure 85.—Fire drill with compound pierced hearth, Taulipdng. (After Koch- 
Griinberg, 1917-28, vol. 3, pl. 40.) 


It is quite possible that in some of the foregoing cases of fire making 
by percussion we have to do with native imitation of or substitution 
for the White man’s flint and steel, which from early times became 
widely diffused among those Indians in closer contact with the Whites; 
but certainly not in all cases and probably not in most. That the 
Fuegian use is aboriginal admits of no serious doubt in view of the 
fact that it was found as early as 1580 by the Sarmiento expedition 
among the Canoe Indians near modern Punta Arenas. Aboriginal- 
ity is also strongly suggested by the bunching of occurrences among 
the fairly isolated upper Amazon and Montaiia tribes, as well as by 
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the embedding of the technique in Guiana folklore and by the fairly 
definite statement of W. E. Roth’s old Guianan Arawak informants. 
On other continents as well—North America, Africa (Talbot, 
1926, 3: 956), and from recent reports on Australia (Mountford and 
Berndt, 1941, pp. 342-344)—where fire making by friction is the 
prevalent method, the percussion technique also occurs. 

Two other and much rarer aboriginal types of fire making remain 
to be mentioned, the fire saw and the “mirror” methods. 


Figure 86.—Oaingud fire saw. (After Rengger, 1835, pl. 2.) 


Rengger (1835, pp. 130, 4938, pl. 2, fig. 19) clearly describes and as 
clearly figures a fire saw which he personally observed in use among 
the Caaygua (Caingua) (fig. 86). The cacique operator “took two 
pieces of wood, the one soft and the other hard, and rubbed the one 
against the other in such manner that the grains crossed (de maniére 
que les fibres se croisaient).” Writing of the /sland Carib of his day, 
Rochefort (1658, p. 440) states that they make fire by rubbing two 
pieces of wood one against the other in a different manner from that 
of the Indians of the mouth of the Amazon, whose fire drill method 
he minutely and clearly describes. A final judgment as to whether 
these two cases represent the fire saw is not possible, but there seems 
to be no good reason for rejecting Rengger’s testimony; Rochefort’s 
is much less clear. 

Finally, there is the passage from Garcilaso de la Vega (1723, [1869] 
lib. 6, cap. 22, p. 198) attributing fire making by the “mirror” method 
to the nea of his time. At the great sacrifice of the feast of the sun, 
new fire was made by the chief priest by means of a highly burnished 
concave plaque which was part of his armlet. The solar rays caught 
by the plaque were focused on well-carded cotton, which soon ignited. 
If the sun was not out at the time of the sacrifice, a drill was used. It is 
not impossible that Garcilaso’s imagination may have been stimulated 
in this instance by what he learned after he went to Spain, but on the 
other hand his sober and circumstantial story looks by no means 
fantastic. The discovery of such a method does not presuppose any 
deep knowledge of the laws of reflection. There is to date, however, 
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no specific documentary or archeological confirmation of the reported 
custom. 

The fire thong, fire plow, and fire piston are not reported for any 
tribe of South America. 

Tinders used in fire making differ greatly from tribe to tribe and 
from area to area, ranging from bird down to dried fungus, punk 
wood, and dried leaves, grass, palm shoots, and other plant parts or | 
products. Within the areas where cotton is grown it is, when available, 
one of the most common kinds of tinder. 

Fire fans are widely used on the continent, mostly east of the 
Andean Highlands as far down as the Chaco and southern Brazil, 
but not south thereof, nor by the Quechua or Aymara of the Sierra 
(Nordenskiéld, 1919 a, pp. 72-74, and map 9; W. Schmidt, 1913, 
pp. 1082-1083). Woven fans of palm leaves are the more common, 
through central, northern, and eastern South America. Fans made of 
feathers have a more westerly distribution, and also occur in southern 
Middle America (Mosquito-Sumo). On the southern continent, they 
are found mostly along or adjacent to the eastern slope of the Andes— 
especially in the upper Amazon region, the Montafia, and the Chaco. 

As a general rule, fires once lit are not allowed to die, but are 
carefully conserved and kept going day and night. Within or near 
the dwelling, when not in use, they are fed roots, rotten wood or 
other slow-burning material or may be banked under ashes. The 
arrangement of the fire logs in star-shaped fashion with the burning 
ends toward the center is here and there reported and is probably 
fairly widespread, and easily lends itself to conservation of the fire; 
as the fire dies down the logs are pushed inward. On journeys by 
land, fire is commonly carried along—as fire sticks or firebrands, 
in clay pots or in sections of bamboo, on sherds, and so forth; on 
journeys by water, through similar means, or, as among theYahgan 
and Alacaluf at one end of the continent and the Taulipang at the 
other, on an earthen or shell hearth aboard the watercraft. 

Torches of many kinds are used: bundles of dry grass stalks, plain 
bark, resin-rich woods, bark or other plant material dipped in or im- 
pregnated with wax, oil, resin, or gum; bark tubes filled with copal 
resin; and so forth. There are no lamps. Candles of various types 
are recorded, usually among tribes who had a good deal of contact 
with Whites. 
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SocIAL AND PouitiIcaL LIFE 


THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ORGANIZATION OF THE 
ANDEAN PEOPLES 


By Pau KircHHorr 


INTRODUCTION 


The Andean peoples, comprising the inhabitants of the plateau 
countries of Bolivia, Peri, Ecuador, and Colombia, and the coast 
of Peri and Ecuador, have a form of social organization that differs 
strikingly, both in individual institutions and in general structure, 
from that of the remaining peoples of South America, but that 
exhibits remarkable similarities with that of the peoples of Meso- 
America. These similarities, however, remain outside of the scope 
of this article. 

The difference between the Andean area and the rest of South 
America is that the social organization of the latter is based essentially 
on kinship whereas that of the Andes has a whole set of institutions 
not based on kinship. Whether these institutions originally developed 
from a kinship structure or became superimposed upon it, they have 
become so important that it is precisely the interplay between the 
institutions which are not based on kinship and those which are that 
constitutes the structure of Andean society as we know it. Conse- 
quently, Andean society, much as Meso-American society, is in a 
transitional stage in which nonkinship institutions (social stratifica- 
tion and a government organized for the domination of one people 
by another) rest, historically and functionally, upon the foundation 
of an institution based on kinship, the ayllu, which we call a clan,' 
since we define the latter as “a permanent group based on actual or 
supposed common descent of its members” (Kirchhoff, The Principles 
of Clanship, MS. 1935), a definition broad enough to include both 
unilineal, exogamous clans and nonexogamous, and therefore not 
strictly unilineal clans (among the latter, the Scottish “clan,” the 
Roman “gens,” the Mexican “calpulli,” and the Andean “ayllu”). 

While this characterization holds only for the more recent develop- 

1In North American usage, a clan is ordinarily defined as both unilineal and 
exogamous.—EDITOR, 
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mental stages of Andean society, as exemplified by the so-called Inca 
Empire, even in earlier times, when still based essentially on kinship, 
the social organization of the Andean peoples must have differed 
markedly from that of the other South American peoples who were 
organized in clans (the majority of South American Indians still 
live on a preclan basis), in that Andean clans were nonexogamous 
and therefore not truly unilateral. 

A great difficulty to a proper understanding of the growth and 
nature of Andean society, and above all of the relationship, genetic 
or otherwise, between this type of clan and the characteristic institu- 
tions of Andean society which are not based on kinship, is not only 
the small number and lack of preciseness of relevant data, but their 
narrow geographical and chronological range. The aboriginal social 
organization of most Andean peoples who remained outside of the 
Inca Empire is just as imperfectly known (except for the CAhzbchan 
Muisca of the Colombian Highlands) as that of the peoples who, 
originally independent, had been incorporated into it by the time of 
the Discovery. 


KINSHIP AND SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


Throughout the Andean area the fundamental features of social 
institutions which are based on kinship are remarkably uniform and 
remarkably simple. In marked contrast to peoples organized in 
exogamous clans,? where tribe and clan have different structure, the 
Andean clans are nonexogamous and the tribe is really nothing but 
a superclan, or rather, the clan simply a subtribe. 

Neither tribe nor clan can be said to be truly endogamous, if by 
endogamy we understand a rule as strict as exogamy, i. e., a rule which 
applies to every member of the group and violations of which are 
censured, if only morally. The Andean tribe, and even more so the 
Andean clan, showed, however, a marked tendency towards endogamy, 
a tendency which was more pronounced among clan members who were 
commoners than among noblemen. This difference in marriage restric- 
tions between commoners and noblemen seems, as a matter of fact, to be 
a basic and inherent feature of Andean clan structure and not a feature 
introduced from without.’ (See below.) 

Because the Andean clan tended toward endogamy, at least for com- 
moners, the overwhelming majority of clan members lived together in 

20f the Chibchan tribes, only those with a non-Andean type of culture, from the upper 


Magdalena Valley to the frontiers of Central America, have exogamous, unilateral 
(matrilineal) clans. 

3It may be said in passing that true clan endogamy, in the sense of a rule as strict as 
clan exogamy, not only is not found anywhere in the world, but does not appear to be 
feasible, since a clan may at any moment of its history be or become too small for its 
application. Though the opposite of clan exogamy is logically clan endogamy, in reality 
there is never more than a tendency toward clan endogamy (Kirchhoff, ms.). 
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one place, whether in a village, as was usual in the Highlands, or in a 
section (barrio) of a town, as along the Coast. Another characteristic 
of these clans was patrilocal residence, both in intravillage or intra- 
barrio marriages and in intervillage or interbarrio marriages. In the 
latter case, children were counted members of that clan in whose village 
or barrio their parents resided, but because such a marriage was an 
exception rather than the rule, they do not justify characterizing this 
type of clan as patrilineal, i.e., unilateral. A more correct description 
and definition of its structure would be that of a localized patrilocal 
clan with a tendency toward endogamy for those of its members that 
are commoners. If some Andean tribes had practiced matrilocal resi- 
dence, the practical result would have been almost the same, provided 
their clans had the other characteristics previously mentioned. Such 
clans would have to be defined as localized matrilocal clans with a tend- 
ency toward endogamy for those of the members who are commoners. 
A matrilocal residence has not been reported but we suspect that it was 
practiced, most likely by some tribes of the Ecuadorian and Colombian 
Highlands and of the Peruvian and Ecuadorian Coast. 

Not only have the tribe and clan essentially the same structure, but so 
has the moiety, an intermediate grouping. Wherever it occurred, the 
Andean moiety,* was nonexogamous, being a mere grouping of several 
nonexogamous clans and probably showing the same tendency toward 
endogamy as the clans. 

A characteristic feature reported only for the peoples who in recent 
times belonged to the 7nca Empire but which had probably existed 
throughout the Andean area is the preservation by the clan members 
of the mummified body of its original founder, apparently everywhere 
aman. In the 4 years from 1615 to 1619, a rather late period, the 
Spanish authorities took from the Indians of Pert 1,365 such “mum- 
mies of ancestors” (letter by Francisco de Borja to the King of Spain, 
dated April 8, 1619°). Unfortunately, it is not stated how many 
mummified women (not founders of clans, but their wives) are in- 
cluded in this number. We know that the clans founded by the Jnca 
rulers preserved not only the body of the founder but that of his wife. 
(See below, p. 297.) Several sources have preserved the tradition that 
the two moieties of the Jnca (i. e., the tribe, not the Empire) were 
founded by the ruler, Manco Capac, and by his sister-wife, respec- 
tively. Although Andean tribes and clans were alike in structure, the 

4 We have no information about moieties among the Highland Chibchan tribes. They 
are known among some Chibchan tribes with a non-Andean culture, e. g., those in Central 
America, where, however, they are exogamous and unilateral (matrilineal). 

5The Chibchan tribes with an Andean culture living in the Colombian Highlands and 
the Cauca Valley attached great importance to the preservation of mummies, which they 


often carried into battle, but it is not known whether these mummies were the bodies of 
the founders of clans. 
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latter simply being subdivisions of the former, we have no evidence 
that the bodies of tribal ancestors, as opposed to clan ancestors, were 
mummified. There are, however, traditions of a common descent of 
various tribes, whose founders’ relationship to the tribes would be 
similar to that of the founders of clans within each tribe. 

In spite of frequent statements that Andean tribes claimed descent 
from mountains, especially volcanoes, and from rocks, lakes, and the 
like, these tribes actually believed only that their ancestors, definitely 
human, had come down from mountains, out of caves or lakes, and the 
like. This legendary “descent” of the clan founders gave a semi- 
divine status to some of their descendants, especially to the clan heads 
and, in lesser degree, to the noblemen most closely related to the main 
line. 

While it is nowhere definitely stated that noblemen and commoners 
were members of the same clans, circumstantial evidence makes it 
likely that this was the case; in other words, there were no clans 
composed exclusively of one or the other, except for the royal clans and 
possibly all the (noble) Inca clans of Cuzco. Shortly after the founda- 
tion of a new clan, it may have consisted mainly or even exclusively of 
noblemen, but this must have constituted only a transitional situation. 
With the growth of the clan an ever larger number of its members 
became so far removed from the direct line of its founder that they 
no longer were considered noble. Not only was each clan internally 
stratified, but the various clans and the two moieties had different 
standings, resulting in a rather complex structure. Clans and mem- 
bers of clans had different ranks, and these ranks were based on descent. 
It was a social stratification based on kinship. Throughout the Andean 
area noblemen and commoners, even though belonging to the same 
clan, married only within their own rank. In the /nca Empire, such 
marriage was required by a definite rule. 

Although marriage within the clan was characteristic of commoners, 
noblemen often did not find within their clan a suitable spouse, 1. e., one 
whose social status at least equaled their own. Consequently, as often 
as not, they seem to have married noblewomen of other clans. Among 
the rulers however (our data refer exclusively to the rulers of the 
Incatribe), we find the very opposite tendency. Although for political 
reasons some rulers married the daughters of chiefs of other tribes, 
some of our best-informed sources claim that such marriages were con- 
tracted only when the rulers had no full sisters of their own. There 
is no doubt that a great number of rulers married their sisters by their 
own father and mother. Although all sources claim that clan-member- 
ship among the /nca was established exclusively through the male line, 
brother-sister marriage demonstrates that in the case of some of the 
noblemen, at least the rulers, the maternal line also was considered, for 
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it was thought that the children of parents who were brother and 
sister had the most noble descent. The importance of women in 
reckoning descent also is shown by the preservation of the mummified 
bodies of the wives, i. e., usually the sisters, of the rulers. Their names, 
moreover, were always remembered along with those of their husbands. 

For the majority of the Andean peoples, we have no information 
as to how clans were founded. A specific case, reported only for 
the times of the 7nca Empire, may or may not be representative of 
Andean clans in general, The /nca rulers gave land to distinguished 
individuals and their descendants, who thus formed a new clan living 
on the undivided land of the original grant. For themselves, they 
followed a different procedure: every ruler and his sons (except the 
oldest) and his sons’ descendants formed a new clan. The oldest son 
was excluded because he, upon his accession to the throne, would 
found a new clan. 

The Andean clan functioned as a unit for practically every purpose 
of life. Its members almost invariably lived together and married 
one another, and each clan constituted a world apart from other similar 
units within the tribe. In pre-/nca times, before the establishment of 
the first “Empire,” the clans cooperated only in certain situations and 
for specific purposes, about which, however, we have unfortunately 
only the scantiest information. Each clan was led by a chief, always 
2 man, who had to be its most noble member, i. e., the most direct 
descendant of the semidivine founder of the clan. It seems that the 
head of the most noble clan within the tribe was the head of the tribe 
as a whole. 

If some of the differences in the manner of appointment of tribal 
chiefs by the /nca rulers may be interpreted as a partial survival of 
earlier tribal customs, it would seem that, at least in some parts of Peri, 
the heads of lower units (clans) might attain leadership of the 
higher units (tribes). 

Succession and inheritance among the peoples of the Peruvian and 
Bolivian Highlands followed the male line, 1. e., it passed to brothers 
orsons. For the Peruvian Coast, we have no data on inheritance but 
succession followed the female line, i. e., went to brothers or to sisters’ 
sons. Among the Muisca, a man’s property went to his sons, but suc- 
cession went to his sisters’ sons. 

An outstanding aspect of Andean society, best described for the /nca 
Empire, is the wide gulf which separated commoners and _ nobles. 
The life of the commoners was extremely uniform, except as local 
variations reflected aboriginal tribal differences, and it was very 
simple, the people being so regimented that their individuality had 
almost no opportunity for self expression. The nobles and the noble 
members of the clergy, however, lived in great luxury, and, though 
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entirely dependent upon the will and even the whims of the Emperor, 
they had considerable opportunity to improve their lot through such 
individual activities as exploits in warfare or the successful execution 
ofaduty. Military exploits were usually of greater importance than 
such things as the construction of a road or an irrigation project, for 
in them the elements of luck and of unique opportunities loomed larger 
and sometimes had far-reaching consequences. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that in the Jnca Empire, where wars and conquests were of 
major importance century after century, more favors were bestowed 
upon great soldiers than upon great engineers, and that the decendants 
of successful war leaders often amassed a considerable fortune and 
acquired an importance which sooner or later threatened the social 
stability. 

Rewards bestowed upon successful or faithful noblemen consisted 
either of such privileges as those mentioned above or of objects such 
as jewels, garments, land, domesticated animals, and women. Quan- 
titative differences, e. g., in land grants or gifts of domestic animals, 
were quite considerable, extremes ranging from 5 or 10 to 1,000 units 
(Santillan, 1879). 

An important fact of Andean society was the tremendous dispro- 
portion between the total number of noblemen, including noble clergy- 
men, and the commoners. In spite of their impressive absolute num- 
bers, the nobles constituted but a minute fraction of the whole 
population. 

Few data are available to throw light on the important question 
of whether a commoner might become a noble. If the interpretation 
of the Andean clan which we have given is correct, some noblemen 
would, in the course of time, lose their noble status and slide down 
into the vast mass of commoners, who theoretically were all distant 
relatives of the noblemen of their clans and, like them, descendants 
of noble ancestors. While this process of degradation would seem 
inherent in the very nature of the Andean clan, the opposite process, 
that is the elevation of a commoner to the status of noblemen, could 
not be accomplished merely by factors of the kinship structure, but 
required a special act by the leading element or elements among the 
noblemen themselves. As yet, there are no data which indicate that the 
status of a commoner was ever raised artificially to that of a noble. 
There is evidence, however, of the beginnings of social differentiation 
within the group of commoners. There is occasional reference to clan 
members who were unusually wealthy, even though, according to quite 
explicit statements in our sources, they had no property in land. The 
superior economic status of such persons was indicated by the compar- 
atively small amount of time they spent in working the piece of land 
allotted them each year, and it seems to have derived, at least in part, 
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from their possession of domesticated animals which were distributed 
to clan members who had participated in certain military campaigns— 
two head per warrior, according to Santillan. In contrast to such 
persons, there was in Cuzco and possibly in other important centers 
of population, a group of poor people. It was sufficiently big and 
permanent to be mentioned by several sources. It seems that these 
poor were elements which for one reason or other had lost their 
connection with their clans. It is not known whether the rather 
considerable number of prostitutes so prominent in some of the popular 
festivals held in Cuzco was recruited from this group of déclassés. 

While the stratum of comparatively wealthy members within the 
clans is obviously of greater importance to our problem than the 
presence of a group of poor in some or all of the bigger settlements, 
actually, no data are available to show whether this upper layer was 
sufficiently strong numerically to threaten the clan structure. It is, 
however, of interest to note that the noblemen of lowest rank seem to 
have been little better off economically than the more wealthy com- 
moners. The figures given for the distribution of domestic ani- 
mals among the participants in a military campaign, while showing 
an enormous gulf between the most and the least favored nobles (5 
or 10 and 1,000 head), bring the most humble noblemen quite close to 
the commoners, who received 2 head each. 

Yanacona.—One of the most interesting social groups in Perti was 
the yanacona. A definition of their social status is not easy. Trim- 
born represents them as slaves, who, as a result of their personal rela- 
tion to their owners, rose to certain rather important positions. Trim- 
born enumerates four social groups from which yanacona came: 
prisoners of war, certain criminals deprived of personal liberty, com- 
moners selected by the ruler or his representatives, and children of 
yanaconas. For each case, he either fails to give his source or utilizes 
only part of the data it contains. The sources actually tell the opposite 
story. Santillén (1879), one of our best sources, and the one most 
used by Trimborn (although in an arbitrary selection), states very 
clearly that the majority of yanaconas were chosen from the sons of 
curacas. 

The yanaconas served in many capacities: bodyguards or pages of 
the rulers or of curacas, administrators of the landholdings of living 
or dead rulers (in the latter case their descendants formed part of the 
“familia” of the dead ruler in the Roman sense of the word), admin- 
istrators of landholdings of the Temple of the Sun, supervisors of 
storehouses, assistants to 7nca administrators, engineers, and others. 

The relations between the yanaconas and their masters were in most 
cases very intimate. They were shown many favors, given land, pre- 
sented acllas as wives, and sometimes even made curacas. 
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The yanaconas did not come under the jurisdiction of curacas, be- 
cause from the moment they were made yanaconas they lost all con- 
tact with the ayllu they had belonged to and became a part of a new 
social group which stood outside the basic clan structure of Andean 
society. 

AGE GROUPS 


Combined with this structure based on common descent and social 
stratification was a division according to age, which, however, 
seems to have applied only to the commoners. These divisions 
differed in detail in different parts of the 7nca Empire, but they 
were probably local variants of a more generalized Andean, or at 
least Peruvian, system of age grades. In Pacaxe Province inhabited 
by Aymara, for instance, the following age groups were recognized: 
From 5 to 10 years, 10 to 20, 20 to 25, 25 to 30, 30 to 50, and over 50. 
Those of the Chincha Valley were: 1 to 4 months, 4 to 8 months, 8 
months to 1 year, 1 to 2 years, 2 to 4, 4 to 6, 8 to 10, 12 to 16, 16 to 20, 25 
to 40, 50 to 60, and 60 and over. Whereas the age groups from Pacaxe 
Province are multiples of 5, those from Chincha seem to be based on 
the number 4; also, in the last list there are several inconsistencies ; 
years are missing which may, however, be at least partially added from 
a list given by Santillan, reading as follows: Up to 2 years, 2 to 4, 4 to 
6, 6 to 8, 8 to 16, 16 to 20, 20 to 25, 25 to 50, 50 to 60, 60 and over. All 
these lists seem to refer to the male population only. There existed 
similar age groups for women, as can be seen from marriage data, 
but no details are known. 

During the Znca Empire and probably earlier, each group above a 
well defined certain age had definite community social and economic 
duties and functions. Thus, in Pacaxe Province, boys from 5 to 10 
years had only duties of an educational rather than immediately useful 
character, those from 10 to 20 years hunted birds, those from 20 to 25 
cleaned roads and fields of stones and built the agricultural terraces; 
those from 25 to 30 labored on public works; those from 30 to 50 
served as soldiers; and those above 50 labored in the fields. According 
to Santillan, boys from 16 to 25 helped their older relatives in such 
chores as carrying loads; men between 25 and 30 years worked in the 
fields, carried the tribute to Cuzco, and served as soldiers; men from 
50 to 60 worked in coca, pepper, and other vegetable gardens; and 
those over 60 served as councellors to the chiefs. 

Among women, age groups were much less important than the 
division into those who were selected (aclla) to be educated in con- 
vents and later became the wives or concubines of noblemen and those 
who were rejected (guasipa). Prior to marriage, the latter lived more 
under the tutelage of the curaca than of their parents. 
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NUMERICALLY PATTERNED GROUPINGS 


Cuzco, the /nca capital, and the Jnca Empire as a whole, furnish an 
opportunity for studying the combination of several numerically pat- 
terned groupings which very well may be of different origin and age. 
We find the following four groupings: 

(1) A division into two moieties, Hanan Cuzco (“Upper Cuzco”) 
and Hurin Cuzco (“Lower Cuzco”), the former considered as of 
higher standing than the latter. According to one tradition, the 
division was made at the very beginning, the Hanan Cuzco moiety 
consisting of those local inhabitants whom Manco Capac brought to- 
gether with his own followers, and the second of those his sister-wife 
gathered in a similar way. Acosta’s version of the tradition makes 
Manco Capac the founder of both moieties. According to still another 
tradition, Cuzco was divided into moieties only by the ninth ruler, 
who grouped into two moieties the clans that had been previously 
founded, one by each ruler. Each moiety was to have had 5 clans; 
i. e., provision was made for clans not yet founded that would bring 
the total to 10. Asa matter of fact, several sources state or imply that 
the first five rulers and the clans they founded belonged to the Hurin 
Cuzco moiety, which at the time of the Conquest had lower standing, 
and the following five to the Hanan Cuzco moiety, which had higher 
standing. No source discusses the question of the moiety affiliation of 
the eleventh ruler, whom the Spaniards found on the throne, and none 
reveals how power was transferred from Hurin to Hanan Cuzco; as a 
matter of fact, all sources state that the sixth ruler, who was the first 
of Hanan Cuzco, was the oldest son of the fifth ruler, who was the last 
Hurin Cuzco ruler. 

The Spaniards found that the division into two moieties existed 
throughout the 7nca Empire, though it seems to have been totally 
unknown in the remainder of the Andean region, e. g., among the 
Chibchan Muisca. The usual moiety names were Hanan Saya and 
Hurin Saya, but in many cases when these names were recorded the 
name of the tribe (or “province”) took the place of “saya,” e. g., 
Hanan-Rucana and Hurin-Rucana. It is curious that, with one excep- 
tion, both /nca and non-/nca informants throughout the Empire be- 
lieved this dual division was first introduced by the Jnca conquerors. 

(2) A division into 10 clans, each founded by one of the successive 
rulers and equally divided between the 2 moieties. The clans inhab- 
ited separate sections (barrios) of Cuzco, but the barrio names differed 
from the clan names. Some sources claim that the /nca introduced 
this division into 10 clans into the territories they conquered, and 
that they also introduced the dual divisions with 5 clans in each 
moiety. At the time of the Conquest, 10 clans formed part of a larger 
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unit throughout the Empire, but unfortunately we have no evidence 
from anywhere but Cuzco that each moiety was actually composed of 
5 clans. None of the names of the 10 Znca clans in Cuzco is mentioned 
for other parts of the Empire. On the other hand, it is significant that, 
according to several sources which may, however, refer only to special 


parts of the Empire, all groups composed of 10 units (individuals, 


families, or clans, or 10’s or 100’s of clans) were divided into equal 
halves, so that we have a series of 5, 10, 50, 100, 500, 1,000, 5,000, and 
10,000. This series suggests that not only 10 clans were divided in 
half, 5 in each moiety, but that all larger units were also divided in 2, 
but sources are far from clear on this point. In some cases, they give 
the impression that the territory of a whole tribe (“province”) was 
divided in halves, and that a certain number of clans lived in each 
half. In others, it seems that the dual division ran through every 
settlement, which may or may not have consisted of several clans, 
e. g., the Aymara Pacaxe Province. Possibly, the two situations co- 
existed, an entire province being divided into an “upper” and “lower” 
moiety and each individual settlement also being similarly divided, 
if it consisted of several, perhaps 10, clans. Or, there may have been a 
division of the province as a whole and also of its territorial subdivi- 
sions, each of them consisting of several one-clan settlements. 

Curiously, in the local sources which refer to certain parts of the 
Empire, e. g., the province of the Rucana, the moieties (Hanan-Rucana 
and Hurin-Rucana) themselves are called “ayllus,” without any indi- 
cation of their being further subdivided. 

(3) A division into four quarters (suyu) characterized the Empire 
as a whole rather than Cuzco, the capital, although the four roads 
leading to each of the four sections radiated from the heart of Cuzco. 
An analysis of several ceremonies and of the distribution of duties con- 
nected with the care of sanctuaries shows that two of these suyus, 
Conti-suyu and Colla-suyu, stood in a special relation to the Hurin 
Cuzco moiety and that the other two suyus, Anti-suyu and Chincha- 
suyu, had a similar relation to the Hanan Cuzco moiety. In each 
moiety, two of the five clans stood in a special relationship to one of 
the suyus and three to the other. The two clans founded by the first 
two rulers® stood in a special relationship to Conti-suyu, whence 
according to Pedro Pizarro, the /nca tribe originally came. The next 
three clans were similarly related to Colla-suyu, where the series of 
Inca conquests began. Curiously, the sixth clan, i. e., the first of the 
Hanan Cuzco moiety, was connected not with Anti-suyu but with 
Chincha-suyu, the same as the ninth and tenth, whereas the seventh 
and eighth were related to Anti-suyu. This abnormality, the only one 


6 Actually we know this only of the first clan, but on the basis of circumstantial evidence 
Wwe may include the second. 
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in an otherwise perfectly consistent situation, may, either in reality or 
by tradition, have resulted from a shift of the sixth clan from the third 
to the fourth suyu. Thus, we may postulate that prior to the recent 
situation, when two, three, two, and three clans respectively correspond 
to each of the four suyus, there was an earlier time when the grouping 
was two, three, three, two. 

Although nea tradition held that the divisions both of 2 moieties 
and of 10 clans were their own creation (actually such divisions con- 
form to the quinary-decimal numeral system found throughout the 
whole Empire), the division into the 4 suyus is attributed not to the 
Inca but to the Aymara. Four seems also to have been basic among 
certain Coastal tribes, e. g., the inhabitants of the Chincha Valley 
(see Age Groups). 

(4) A division of the area immediately surrounding the capital 
into groups of three “seques,” or sections, with a certain number of 
sacred places, each in the care of a certain clan. The three were called 
Callao (Cayao), Payan, and Collana (Coyana), and they always 
followed each other in the same order. The seques were in turn 
grouped in sets of three, and nine seques ideally corresponded to each 
of the four suyus (actually only to three; see below). In 4 cases out 
of 42, the place of 1 of the 3 seques was taken by 1 of another name, 
and in 38 cases, the name was that of a clan-village in the outskirts of 
Cuzco, while the fourth bore the honorific title “Capac.” Although 
the grouping of three seques in sets of three within each suyu was 
undoubtedly basic, it was not strictly followed in Conti-suyu, to which 
the oldest 7nca clans belonged. Here we find four sets of three, plus 
three not grouped into a set, the total number being, nevertheless, a 
multiple of three. 

Although our sources on the seques in the Cuzco district (mainly 
Ondegardo and Cobo) give no hint that these seques were or originally 
had been clans, only three clans (“ayllus”) are mentioned in the 
Aymara Province of Collagua and these bore the very same names as 
the seques of the Cuzco district, and they had the same order. Our 
source on this province (Ulloa Mogollén, 1885) does not mention the 
moieties, which loom so large in the reports of the social organization 
of other areas of the 7nca Period. 

Moreover, these three clans of the Collagus Province are said to have 
been composed of 300 Indians (probably families) each. There can 
be no doubt that we are dealing here with a type of social organiza- 
tion based on a threefold division (3X 300; 3X8). 

It would be interesting to speculate on the different historical 


8 Actually, the three names, the second of which is spelled “‘Pasana” instead of ‘‘Payan,” 
are enumerated in reverse order as in Cobo’s list (1890-93) of the seques corresponding 
to one of the suyus. (Seep. 304.) 
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origins of these four types of social groupings in the Jnca Empire: 2 
moieties, 3 clans and seques, 4 quarters, and 2X5 clans. As stated 
before, Znca tradition claims the groupings based on 2, 5, and 10 
as their own contribution, which we may reinterpret as their own orig- 
inal tribal characteristic. A number of traditions of non-/nca origin 
and certain other data (see the age groups based on the number four 
in the Chincha Valley, p. 300) suggest that fourfold divisions came 
either from the Aymara region or from the Coast. (Cf. also below 
the discussion of the significance of the traditions regarding the origin 
and arrival in the Cuzco area of the forefathers of the Jnca.) The 
social division based on three may also go back to the Aymara (see 
below), but there are also indications that such a division existed 
among the tribes whom the /nca conquered in the Cuzco area, for 
survivals of it were encountered by the Spaniards. (Cf. investiga- 
tion of complaints carried out by Toledo.) 

Whatever the historical origin of these four types of social group- 
ings may be, the numbers on which they are based were of great 
practical importance not only in the social structure of the Empire 
but also in a number of institutions and customs. Thus, the gover- 
nor’s visits took place each third year. A great number of rituals 
continuously emphasized the importance of these social groupings 
based on 2, 3, 4, 5, and 10. The moities were seated separately on 
all occasions, and the Hanan moiety always took precedence over the 
Hurin moiety. At a certain festival, they engaged in a ritual sham 
battle. The threefold groupings of the three seques was, at least 
in the Cuzco region, in itself of religious nature. The fourfold divi- 
sion of the Empire, with Cuzco as its center, was dramatized every 
year at the citua ceremony. 

A few traditions mention an original group of Jnca consisting of 
only three brothers and three sisters, who were their wives, but there 
seems to be no doubt that they are simply mutilated versions of a 
basic tradition referring to four pairs of brothers and sisters. In 
some versions, these couples start their career near Cuzco, where they 
were supposed to have emerged from a cave, but in others they come 
from Tihuanaco in Aymara country. There are, in fact, traditions 
in that country, which speak of four forefathers (it is not clear if 
they are supposed to be brothers) who became the lords of four great 
regions, thus foreshadowing the later fourfold division of the Jnca 
Empire. 

EMPIRE ORGANIZATION AND CONQUEST 
The Spaniards found that the whole Andean region was charac- 


terized by the submission of some people to others. Cases of tribes 
living independently without being under foreign rule or ruling over 
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foreign tribes were definitely an exception. In contrast with the 
situation in México, where the actual incorporation of alien tribes 
into a single administrative whole had progressed but little and most 
conquered peoples were only forced to pay tribute, in most of the 
Andean region conquest took a much more solid form and led to the 
formation of true empires. 

In the southern part of the Highlands and on at least part of the 
Peruvian Coast, empires resulting from such conquests embraced large 
territories, but in the north, along the Ecuadorian Coast, in the Ecua- 
dorian and Colombian Highlands, and in the Cauca Valley the num- 
ber of tribes thus united was still rather small. The largest of the 
empires, that of the Jnca, had however come into existence only a few 
centuries before the arrival of the Europeans. 

Origin of the Inca Empire.—Although practically nothing is 
known of the organization of earlier empires, which rivaled that of 
the Znca and were finally incorporated into it, Znca tradition fortu- 
nately records the history of the foundation of their empire. It 
relates that in the conquest of the Cuzco region, the heart of the future 
empire, the /nca clans increased their strength by a number of methods 
which, though never completely abandoned, were not typical of the 
later stages. They established friendly relations with local clans or 
tribes by marriage with their leaders and by offering them protection 
and land so as to attract them to the new settlement. 

Unfortunately, little is known regarding the role of these incorpo- 
rated tribes or clans in the new social structure. <A careful analysis 
of all relevant data may shed new light on this interesting problem. 
As has been pointed out previously, it is quite possible that a number 
of structural features of recent social organization came, at least in 
part, from the influence of these tribes. It is of interest that some 
of these clans had important functions not only within the empire as a 
whole, but even in direct relationship to the ruling tribe. For example, 
the clan called terpuntai provided all the Sun priests except the Ponti- 
fex maximus. It is even possible that the 7nca considered some of 
these clans or tribes to be their close relatives and therefore entitled 
to an important place in social life. Some of the tribes living close 
to Cuzco even wore earplugs very similar to those of the 7nca Orejones 
(“large ears”). 

In the remainder of the area which they conquered, the Jnca natu- 
rally dealt somewhat differently with each conquered tribe. Treat- 
ment of it depended on whether it had had to be conquered by warfare 
or had surrendered peacefully and on other factors, such as its sup- 
posed religious or magical power. 

Most authors, including both early chroniclers and recent theoreti- 
cal students, have dealt mainly with the organization of the areas con- 
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quered. All early sources stress not only the thoroughness of the con- 
querors in applying administrative measures of their own, but their 
extraordinary subtleness and skill in exploiting to the fullest degree 
all preexisting structures and institutions of the subjugated people. 
Fortunately, the historical traditions regarding the achievements of 
every ruler make it possible to follow the evolution of the methods of 
conquest and reorganization of newly conquered territories. There 
is some difference of opinion regarding important features of con- 
quests and new administrative techniques, but closer investigation may 
reveal that these differences are evidences of shifts of procedure, 
discussed previously, during the period from the origin of the Hurin- 
Cuzco moiety to that of the Hanan-Cuzco moiety. Various traditions 
claim certain special achievements for their respective moieties. 

A number of sources of local character, many of them published by 
Marco Jiménez de la Espada in his three-volume collection of the 
“Relaciones geograficas de Indias” (1881-97), shed much light on 
a number of phases of the conquest by the /nca and on the first steps 
taken to incorporate the new territories into their empire structure. 

Bram (1941, pp. 41-44) has very ably summarized the most out- 
standing changes brought about in the social life of the tribes that 
became incorporated into the 7nca Empire: 


Previous to the conquest and incorporation of an ayllu or a group of ayllus 
into the Empire, the Indians lived in a small and circumscribed political, social, 
economic, linguistic, and religious world. 

Politically, the native owed allegience to an sinchi or a curaca whom, in most 
cases, he knew personally and who was not a stranger to his group. When his 
settlement was in danger and he had to defend it, the nature of such a war 
was obvious to him. He fought in a familiar environment and for his own cause. 

Social relationships within an ayllu were those of an almost unstratified com- 
munity with collective landownership. The curaca and his family formed the 
only nobility, while the mass of commoners were all equals. The possibilities 
of economic and social advancement were practically nonexistent, and this must 
have insured a considerable degree of stability in interpersonal relations. 

Economically, a village community was a self-supporting unit, which engaged 
in a moderate amount of barter with neighbors. The curaca was exempt from 
labor in the fields, but it must have been relatively simple for a middle-sized com- 
munity to support him and his family. 

The multiplicity of linguistic stocks in the Andean area limited the natives 
to associations with related groups or tribes. 

This was even more the case in their religion. Most ayllus limited their cult 
to their own tutelary and totemic supernatural beings, and only occasionally 
displayed some interest in the cult of the neighboring ayllus. 

When a native community was incorporated into the Inca Empire, the Indian 
passed from membership in a more or less democratic village community to 
complete subjection to a distant and terrible alien master. Occasionally, a repre- 
sentative of this ruler visited the settlement in order to converse, in a strange 
language, with the curaca and issue orders. 

While intergroup wars between the ayllus ceased with the arrival of the 
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Incas, men from the villages were drafted now for wars in distant lands and 
for unknown causes. This was a kind of war that differed from the familiar 
and traditional fighting that took place among neighbors for lands and water 
sources. 

With the Inca invasions arose new social groups. Selected girls were taken 
away from their families and brought up in the “Houses of the Chosen Women.” 
There they lived in seclusion and formed a group by themselves. Eventually, they 
married into nobility or became priestesses of the Cult of the Sun. A certain 
number of men were drafted as servants; they formed the class of semislaves 
called “yanacuna” ... Skillful artisans and craftsmen were delivered by their 
curacas to the court of the Inca in Cuzco, where they remained part of their lives. 
Soldiers returning from distant lands had broadened their horizons through new 
experiences. If they had been rewarded for bravery, they acquired greater 
prestige in their native community. In one word, it was a new social world, with 
an intensified horizontal and vertical social mobility. 

. .. the Incas divided the land of the conquered natives into three parts, the 
products of which were reserved for the Inca, the Cult of the Sun, and the com- 
munity itself ... In bad years, the natives could exist on the supplies stored in 
the granaries of the Inca and of the Sun. 

Men were drafted to work in the mines, to participate in royal hunts, to work on 
the construction of fortresses and other buildings, to tend the llama flocks of the 
Inca, and for many other tasks noncommunal in scope. 

The ayllus remained self-supporting just as they used to be, but over and above 
their needs, they had to produce for the state and for its numerous institutions. 

The introduction of the official Quechua language transformed the parochial 
native into a citizen of an Empire. . . 

The annexation of a province was usually followed by the erection of a temple to 
the Sun and the forced introduction of the rites of the Inca religion. However, 
local ayllu divinities were not abolished. [Bram, 1941, pp. 41-44.] 


THE CHURCH 


Peri offers an opportunity for the study of a situation which possibly 
more than any other, sets off Andean society from the rest of native 
South America—the Church. 

At the time of the Spanish Conquest, the Church was still 
of such importance that the tribute fields, the produce of which 
was destined for the temples and convents, were worked first. 
In earlier times, up to the eighth 7nca Emperor, the position of the 
church must have been very much stronger. Under the seventh ruler, 
in fact, the priests seem to have made an attempt to gain complete 
control of the State, but they were defeated and their power and social 
position curtailed in many important respects. Prior to this reform, 
priests of all categories seem to have been noblemen; they held heredi- 
tary position, certain clans were mainly identified with religious 
affairs, and the Pontifex Maximus is said to have had power over the 
Inca ruler. The priests had much more property and the right to 
more tributes than in later days. 

After the reform, only the lowest rank of the priesthood was heredi- 
tary, and even this was occasionally elective. Most ranks, especially 
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the most important higher positions, were filled through election by 
an assembly of priests in which representatives of the Emperor 
participated. Even after the reform, however, the Emperor could 
not appoint priests, although he usually managed to have one of his 
nearest relatives, often a brother, elected to the post of Pontifex 
Maximus. Another important reform was the admission of com- 
moners to the lower ranks of the priesthood, and the institution of 
female confessors for women, men having previously confessed both 
sexes. 

In later times, there was the following hierarchy of priests. The 
Pontifex Maximus (villca humu) presided over a supreme council 
of 9 (or, somewhat doubtfully, 10) hatun villea. Each hatun villca 
was in charge of a large area and of a group of priests called yana 
villca. The incumbents of each of these posts had life tenure but 
were not allowed to marry. Cieza de Leén, however, an usually well- 
informed and trustworthy author, claims that the Pontifex Maximus 
was married. The extraordinary power of the Pontifex Maximus and 
of the priesthood as a whole, especially its highest ranks, is illustrated 
by a number of facts. The Pontifex Maximus appointed bards who 
composed official songs, describing his own deeds as well as those of 
each Jnca ruler. The whole clergy was exempt from all administrative 
measures, such as tributes, military service, and public works, and 
from ordinary law, thus occupying a place equal to the nobles 
(Orejones). 

Below the group of priests just described, were the Huatuc, that 
is, the seers and confessors, and below them, forming the lowest rank, 
the Humu or Nacac, who did the menial work. Members of these 
last two groups held office only for a limited time, during which they 
were not allowed to marry. The confessors of the Virgins of the Sun 
had to be eunuchs or else take a vow of perpetual chastity. Lowest in 
rank and below these priestly groups were married servants and slaves. 
The married servants slept in their respective houses whenever off duty, 
but all unmarried priests, from the Yana Villca to the Humu or Nacac, 
lived in a special quarter of the town close to the temple. 

Like the lay population, the clergy was divided in groups of 10, 
50, 100, 500, and 1,000. 

Economically, the priests depended upon tribute (in some cases 
whole villages paid tribute exclusively to certain temples) and upon 
the work of the wives of the servants who lived in the temples. 

The villca humu and the hatun villca, like the civil authorities, had 
a staff of inspectors, who in turn were watched by secret agents. 
Priests who violated rules were temporarily or permanently removed 
from office and condemned to menial work in temples or to forced 
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labor in mines (belonging to the church?), or in some cases, were 
handed over to the Jnca Emperor’s legal machine. 

In addition to these three groups of priests there were monks and 
nuns. The majority of monks were eunuchs (corasca), and one of 
their principal tasks was to take charge of the convents of nuns 
(aclla). 

Pachacuti (1879, 1927) mentions four classes of nuns: yurac aclla, . 
those reserved for the Sun (i. e., women who could never marry) ; 
vayru aclla, those designated to become the wives or rather concubines 
of the rulers (apparently they were chosen from his closest relatives) ; 
paco aclla, those whom the ruler gave as wives to curacas; and yana 
aclla, those who worked for the acllas of the first three groups as 
servants, and were later to be given to commoners. Acllas were di- 
vided in groups of 10, 50, 100, etc., like priests and civilians. The 
acllas of the first three groups were of noble origin; those of the last, 
commoners. 

In addition to these four groups of nuns, most convents had daugh- 
ters of noble families who were reared there but were not considered 
acllas. They were under a different superior from that in charge of 
the whole convent. The mother superior of the convent in Cuzco, 
which at the coming of the Spaniards had 3,000 inmates, was often a 
member of the ruling family, for instance, a sister or daughter of 
the Emperor. 

A special official visited the provinces to select the acllas from 
among young girls of 8 to 9 years old. He first sent them to the 
convent of the province and later to the central convent in the capital. 
While evidence is conflicting, it seems that both the girls and their 
parents were quite willing that they should become nuns because they 
might expect economic security and often high social status. 

While it is nowhere stated that the official who selected the acllas 
was a eunuch, certain officials attached to each convent were un- 
questionably eunuchs, and, it seems, they held higher rank than 
mothers superior. They were always monks. It is not clear, how- 
ever, whether the confessors of acllas were monks or belonged to the 
second group of priests. 

The situation of the church in relation to the nobility is an interest- 
ing problem in terms not only of the historical conflict discussed above 
but of the wider problem of the social stratification of Andean society 
as a whole. As in certain phases of the history of European social 
institutions, the contrast between noblemen and commoners in Pert 
was clearly marked and in several places there were even traditions 
of a separate origin of noblemen and commoners. But in Peri, no 
less than in Europe, the position of the clergy complicates the picture, 
since the lowest ranks of the clergy were commoners. The upper 
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ranks were, however, not only noble, but in many cases actually the 
close relatives (brothers, uncles, sisters, etc.) of noblemen in civil or 
military positions. 

The noblemen in civil or military positions were, however, sharply 
distinguished from those in religious positions. Individuals con- 
tinuously crossed the boundary from one to the other category, 
but the two groups stood clearly apart. Within Andean society as a 
whole, just as in European society, lay noblemen and the upper ranks 
of clergymen were subdivisions of a larger group, which was dis- 
tinguished from the commoners. 
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SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ORGANIZATION OF THE TROPI- 
CAL FOREST AND MARGINAL TRIBES 


By Rosert H. Lowir 


South America, though as yet largely unexplored in point of social 
structure and usage, has during the last decade or two revealed a 
surprising range of phenomena, thanks both to intensive field research 
and a scrutiny of old sources by trained ethnologists. The present 
article will summarize the essential findings bearing on the institu- 
tions of marriage and the family; kinship usages and terminology; 
moieties, clans, and bands; associations; government and law. It is 
obvious that these topics are often intimately connected and must be 
kept distinct solely from the needs of exposition. Moreover, any 
distributional statement should be taken with the reservation that 
large sections of the continent remain imperfectly known. 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


This topic may be conveniently split up into a variety of heads, such 
as attitudes toward extramarital intercourse; the institutional num- 
ber of spouses; conditions for entering wedlock; tabooed, favored, and 
prescribed partners; mode of residence; and relations, sentimental 
and economic, between particular members of the family. 

Extramarital relations.—Premarital license, with due regard to 
prohibited degrees, is carried to great lengths among the Chaco 
tribes, the Barama, Carib, Palicur, and doubtless many other groups. 
On the other hand, the Sherente are singularly prudish: mothers or 
aunts zealously guard the young girls, who thus have few opportuni- 
ties for mingling with the other sex; and any youth who indulges in 
premarital relations is at once expelled from the bachelors’ hut, a 
very real penalty from the native point of view. Apinayé girls, too, 
were expected to enter wedlock as virgins. 

The 7imbira and Sherente recognize a distinct class of females who 
loosely consort with a variety of men. These “wantons,” though 
inferior in prestige to virtuous tribeswomen, are in no sense outcasts. 

Premarital license is consistent with great strictness in wedlock, as 
noted for the Rio Negro region. Even in the Chaco area Choroti 
Wives are said to be generally faithful to their husbands, though the 
reverse does not hold true. 
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As for adultery, the attitude toward it varies regionally. Usually 
a husband’s lapses are treated as venial by public opinion, but a 
Sherente wife is likely to take vigorous action against her husband 
or her rival. An offending wife of this tribe is beaten, ejected, and 
loses custody of her children; her paramour is challenged to a duel 
with old-fashioned weapons, such as clubs. 

Plural marriage.—Polygamy is less frequent than in Africa; and 
where it occurs it is usually more restricted. In most cases the num- 
ber of wives rarely exceeds three, and only a chief or a distinguished 
man has more than one. Sometimes, as among the Sherente, a second 
wife must be the first wife’s sister (sororal polygyny). Nevertheless, 
the institution locally assumes more ambitious forms. Guiana and 
Jivaro Indians sometimes have 5 wives or more, and one Jivaro is 
credited with 11. In this tribe the practice of head hunting reduces 
the male population so as to render polygyny possible on a compara- 
tively large scale. Explanations for the institution are, however, 
generally lacking. Thus, given the natural ratio of the sexes, it remains 
obscure how virtually every Z'amanac could have been a bigamist. In 
essentially democratic communities monogamy may be expected as 
the dominant form of marriage and is so reported, sometimes even as 
obligatory (Lea, Palicur, Choroti, Canella, Apinayé, Northern Cayapo, 
Ona, Yahgan). The arrangements accompanying polygyny vary. 
On the Orinoco a Carib’s wives had each a separate hut and cultivated 
plot (Gumilla, 1791). A Z’upinamba might even be married to women 
in several settlements; otherwise they shared the same section of the 
house with the husband, the eldest usually ranking the rest. The 
sources sometimes stress the harmonious relations in such households. 

Given matrilocal residence, polygyny requires special adjustment. 
However, otherwise matrilocal groups often allow the chief and his 
sons to remain in their native village so that the difficulty disappears 
wherever plural marriage is the headman’s privilege. Failing such 
restriction, supplementary wives seem to have been paid for and then 
moved to the house of the first wife’s parents (A/acushi). Sororal 
polygyny, of course, presents no problem from this point of view. 

Polyandry is nowhere a crystallized institution of the Toda or 
Tibetan order, but occurs sporadically in association with other forms 
of marriage. It is frequent, though less so than monogamy, among 
the Aweicoma (Henry, 1941). Cases of the fraternal type are re- 
ported from the Yarwro and the 7'upi-Cawahib. Among the Huanyam 
there was in 1915 great paucity of women, which resulted in the 
customary lending of wives to friends; here even a 6 or 7 year old girl 
was likely to have a suitor (Nordenskiéld, 1924 b). 

Residence.—Matrilocalism is very frequent, especially in the 
Chaco and the Amazon-Orinoco areas. Patrilocal residence predomi- 
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nates mainly in northwestern Brazil, the Andean sphere, and the ex- 
treme south. Notwithstanding their general cultural relations, the 
Chaco Indians contrast in this respect with the Patagonians and 
Fuegians. 

Not all tribes have a fixed rule. Either form is possible among the 
Choco (Stout, Handbook, vol. 4, p. 273); the Palicur theoretically 
favor an independent household for the new couple, but pending their 
ability to shift for themselves they stay with either the wife’s or the 
husband’s parents, an arrangement that may become permanent. The 
Tucuna type is transitional, for irrespective of ostensibly patrilocal 
residence, a bride’s parents do not permit the groom to take her far 
away, so that they continue to exert their authority over her. This 
example suggests that what matters is not under whose roof the newly- 
weds dwell, but which of the two family groups is able to influence them 
and their offspring. From this angle a distinction must be drawn 
between temporary and permanent matrilocal residence, the former 
usually terminating with the birth of the first child. The Chané 
and Barama Carib illustrate the temporary; many Tropical Forest 
tribes, some Ge, and most Chaco groups, the lasting arrangement. 

The correlates of the two main residential norms as well as the 
deviations from the norm are illuminating. Avraucanian bride pur- 
chase goes with patrilocal residence, whereas service for a wife is 
the concomitant and transparent motive of matrilocalism. It is ob- 
viously preferable for a man to remain in his familiar haunts, which 
fact explains the recurrent trend toward patrilocalism. This may be 
brought about by compensation in lieu of normal bride-service. Char- 
acteristically, it is usually the chief and his heirs that are exempt 
from the common necessity of leaving the settlement (Guiana) ; and 
the Z’upinamba even allowed lesser men to take their wives home 
provided they rendered extra services and showered their in-laws 
with presents. An ingenious device for effecting the same end with- 
out running counter to the matrilocal rule is avuncular marriage. <A 
man who marries his sister’s daughter need not migrate, since in a 
generally matrilocal society his niece’s and his own native settlement 
coincide. 

A significant byproduct of full-fledged matrilocalism is the prestige 
it brings to the father of several daughters: their husbands’ joint labors 
raise his economic status and may even confer political power 
(Tupinamba, Guayakt). 

Prerequisites to marriage.—Absolute purchase of the bride seems 
rare compared to service. Apart from the Araucanians, the Cubeo 
and the Goajiro make substantial payments, though these are in some 
measure balanced by a dowry or trousseau. Concerning the Jévaro 
the evidence is flatly contradictory: Karsten reports service and ma- 
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trilocal residence; Stirling, purchase and patrilocalism. Nor is the 
Witoto situation clear : according to Whiffen, the groom does not work 
for his parents-in-law and offers only negligible presents, whereas 
Preuss has it that a young man brings them a load of firewood and 
a large bag of coca, besides rendering sundry services on subsequent 
visits. 

Aside from the question of residence and compensation, the condi- 
tions confronting a prospective couple diverge widely. Infant be- 
trothal was the Zamanac fashion, and Sherente parents arrange 
everything during the partners’ minority. However, the Apinaye, 
though likewise given to planning their children’s future marriage, 
never force them into a distasteful union. In the Chaco, too, there 
is great freedom; a Choroti girl may choose whomever she prefers. 
On the other hand, the suitor may have to establish his competence 
as a provider (Rio Apaporis Indians, Aparai, Guiana Arawak). In 
Guiana such tests were supplementary to the painful puberty ordeals 
to which both sexes had to submit before marriage—exposure to ant 
bites, flogging, and the like. A fair number of tribes combine tests 
with instruction, vocational or moral, in a formal initiation for both 
sexes (Yahgan) or only for boys (Ona, Timbira), the festival being 
a prerequisite to wedlock. Apinayé youths who had jointly completed 
the ceremony nearly all got married on the same day, immediately 
after the close of their ceremonial. 

In some tribes the initiative may be taken by the girl (Pilagd) or 
her kin, as when a nubile girl’s parents eagerly court an exceptionally 
adept Arecuna hunter or fisherman to marry their daughter. 

Prohibited and favored unions.—Local exogamy is strongly pro- 
nounced in both matrilocal and patrilocal centers (Guiana; north- 
western Brazil; Fuegia). Elsewhere clan or moiety (see below) 
exogamy may restrict the choice of a mate, relevant rules being strictly 
interpreted by some of the tribes in question: the Sherente insist on 
adherence even when only extramarital relations are involved, whence 
the custom of always taking two wantons, one from each division, on 
hunting trips so as to enable all members to satisfy their sexual needs. 

Local, clan, and moiety exogamy eliminate various relatives as sex 
partners. On the score of relationship by blood or marriage there 
are additional bars. However, these very same kindred or affinities 
are in other regions the mates preferred above all others, so that a 
general survey will conveniently embrace prohibited and favored forms 
of marriage under the same head. 

Brother-sister unions are authenticated for the royal family of Jnca 
Perti, but statements of their institutional occurrence outside the range 
of Andean civilization must be treated with skepticism. On the other 
hand, cousin marriage is both widely forbidden (Cayapa, Timbira, 
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Mataco, Choroti, Ona) and widely sanctioned. Though the sources 
sometimes leave us in doubt whether the positive cases represent mere 
indifference or a genuine preference, cross-cousin marriage is defi- 
nitely established as a rather frequent South American institution— 
more frequent than in North America. Its geographical and linguistic 
range is indicated by the following incomplete list: Yaruro, Tamanae, 
Cashinawa, Jivaro, Tupi-Cawahib, Nambicuara, Wapishana, Pilagd, 
Cubeo, Sherente. Male cross-cousins marry each other’s sisters among 
the Cubeo, proving the more common symmetrical type of union. How- 
ever, the Yaruro prohibit patrilateral cross-cousin marriage, which is 
the only form permitted by the Sherente. Interestingly, the latter 
favor more remote matrilineal kinswomen as wives, e. g., a matrilineal 
great aunt’s daughter’s daughter. 

Occasional statements about the marriage of parallel cousins (Z’am- 
anac, Rucuyen) are too vague to carry conviction. 

Avuncular marriage has already been mentioned in connection with 
rules of residence. In the classical 7upinamba example the husband 
who settles in his wife’s community is exempted from some of his 
customary obligations if a brother-in-law exercises claims on his sister’s 
daughter. With or without such associated ideas, the institution flour- 
ishes among the Barama Carib, Macushi, Galibi, Tamanac, Island 
Carib, Wapishana, Jivaro, Munduruci, Nambicuara, and Tupi-Cawa- 
hib. Since a maternal uncle would necessarily be of his niece’s clan 
or moiety under a matrilineal system, the custom is possible only 
either in a patrilineal or a clanless society. 

To return to affinal unions, levirate and sororate occur frequently, 
though not always jointly or with equal potency. A Barama Carib 
woman, e. g., always marries her deceased husband’s brother or kins- 
man, but a widower need not take his sister-in-law to wife, though he 
often does so. Our sources sometimes represent these customs as obli- 
gatory (Munduruci), sometimes as favored (7'ucuna, Jivaro), or even 
as only permitted (Botocudo). That the 7imbira and Northern Cay- 
apo frown on the sororate and levirate is somewhat puzzling; their 
unilateral organizations would seem to favor the principle of substi- 
tuting one sibling for another, and their fellow-Ge, the Sherente, 
approve the levirate. 

Fraternal polyandry and sororal polygyny, conceptually related to 
levirate and sororate, have already been touched upon. The former 
has a limited distribution (Yaruro, Tupi-Cawahib), while the latter 
is reported fairly often (e. g., Zamanac, Chama, Sherente, Bororo, 
Paressi, Tupi-Cawahib, Araucanians, Ona, Yahgan). The common 
North American rationalization that sororal polygyny bars dishar- 
mony among a man’s wives is shared by the Araucanians. 

Filial widow-inheritance, excluding as in Africa the heir’s own 
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mother, is necessarily restricted to polygynous societies. It is reported 
from the Tamanac, Macushi, Galibi in the north, and from the Arau- 
canians in the south. 

Nepotic widow-inheritance, supplementing the levirate or inde- 
pendent of it, occurs among the matrilineal Goajiro. 

A unique statement (Coudreau, 1886-87) indicating that, lacking a 
brother-in-law, a Rucuyen widow will be inherited by her husband’s 
father, calls for reserve. On the other hand, the privignate—a man’s 
marriage with his wife’s daughter by a previous marriage—has been 
credibly ascribed to the same people, to the Bororo (Lévi-Strauss, 
1936), and the Ona (Lothrop, 1928). 

From the foregoing it appears that the same people may simul- 
taneously recognize several forms of orthodox marriage. Thus, the 
Tamanac are credited with the levirate, sororate, sororal polygyny, 
filial widow-inheritance, symmetrical cross-cousin marriage, and 
avuncular marriage. 

In this context may be noted the low correlation between duel di- 
visions and cross-cousin marriage. The latter is lacking among the 
Western and Eastern Timbira, but turns up among loosely organized 
Forest tribes and with the multiple clan system of the Cubeo. 

Family attitudes and kinship usages.—In the present stage of 
our knowledge we must discuss mainly the crystallized conceptions 
that fall under this head. The division of labor between spouses is 
probably the best documented phase of the subject. 

As elsewhere, the men of the simpler farming tribes hunt, fish, and 
make clearings for their wives to cultivate, the women also gathering 
wild vegetable food. This pattern, however, admits of much variation. 
To take the Sherente, both sexes plant and weed, women harvest tubers 
for daily use, men bring in the maize crop; the Ashluslay also have 
much collaboration in sowing, weeding, and garnering. Again, the 
predominantly agricultural Chané, where hunting and fishing have 
dwindled to insignificance, resemble the Hopi of Arizona in letting 
men tend the large maize plantations while women take care of the 
gardens. Women sometimes catch fish, but as a rule by distinctive 
techniques, say in baskets (Ashluslay) or only in shallow water 
(Chané, Chiriguano), whereas their husbands use nets. Women pre- 
pare alcoholic beverages (Yuracare, Taulipadng) and boil food in pots, 
men broil fish or game on spits and grids (Yecuana). The Yahgan 
exhibit a striking case of collaboration: the wife paddles the canoe 
and secures it, the husband harpoons his quarry from the boat. 

As regards crafts, pottery is feminine, carving masculine, but, in 
contrast to North America, baskets are more frequently made by men 
(e. g., Motilon, Chané, Yuracare, Guarayi, Chimane). There are con- 
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trary instances (Cayapa, Yahgan), but Nordenskidld (1924 b) noted 
with amazement that Huwanyam women wove baskets. 

The theoretical and actual status of a wife is, of course, inseparable 
from the tribal ideology and associated social factors. For example, 
the ejection of an erring wife is possible among the patrilocal Sherente, 
but not in a Canella home owned by the wife and her mother. Com- 
parisons are most serviceable between peoples of comparable level or 
known affinity. Taking the Fuegians, the Ya@hgan woman, who actu- 
ally participates in the food-quest and is allowed to undergo initiation, 
is better off than her Ona sister, who directly contributes little to the 
larder and is barred from initiation by a men’s society maintained 
avowedly to keep the other sex in subjection. If we similarly compare 
two Ge groups, the matrilineal, matrilocal Canella and A pinayé allow 
the wife an absolute claim to the cultivated plot and to the house irre- 
spective of the husband’s part in erecting it ; the patrilocal, patrilineal 
Sherente, on the other hand, assign corresponding property rights to 
the man. 

However, in our present ignorance single factors cannot be stressed 
toomuch. Thusitis not clear why the same investigator was struck by 
the submissiveness of Sherente and by the arrogant independence of 
Palicur women, who live in an equally patrilineal society and cannot 
even benefit from consistent matrilocalism. 

Notwithstanding usages that from our point of view militate against 
romantic feelings, there is strong evidence that these are not wanting. 
Bereaved or deserted Sherente spouses have been known to commit 
suicide. Koch-Griinberg lauds the matrimonial relations of the Cubeo 
and was impressed with the mutual devotion of an inseparable young 
couple. It is, however, obvious that such companionship hinges on 
linked sociological features; it cannot occur wherever an adult male is 
obliged to spend much of his time in a men’s club or other organizations 
(Bororo, Sherente), let alone where a man’s tribal society is primarily 
concerned with bullying women (Ona). The frequent separation of 
the sexes at meals is also of obvious relevance (Carib, Yuracare). 

As in other continents, the aboriginal craving for offspring reacts on 
conjugal relations, since a barren wife is likely to be despised (7'auli- 
pang, Guiana tribes). 

The mystic bond assumed between parents and children is reflected in 
the strict relations, culminating in the couvade, to which both father 
and mother submit before and after the delivery in order to safeguard 
the infant’s health. Indeed, among the Canella a married woman’s 
lovers as well as her husband all willingly subject themselves to the 
regulations because of their potential paternity. According to the 
A pinayé, the tie persists and is applied in reverse, so that a mature man 
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will abstain from certain kinds of food lest he thereby injure an ailing 
mother. 

Usually children are well treated, though at puberty they may have 
to undergo severe trials. Otherwise their preparation for adult life 
lacks rigorous discipline; a Z’aulipang lad of about 10 simply goes on 
hunting or fishing trips with his father, learns to track game, and 
practices archery with his age-mates. His sister helps their mother in 
her daily tasks, fetching firewood or water, spinning, and preparing 
manioc cakes. 

The degree of intimacy between parents and children is, like the 
spouses’, affected by sociological correlates. Definite age classes divide 
children from parents, as they do siblings from one another. From 
this point of view the distinction between an exclusively bachelors’ hall 
(Sherente) and a joint club for men and youths (Bororo) is obviously 
significant. 

Grandparents, as well as parents, play their part, rigid rules of resi- 
dence inevitably throwing into relief the elders of one or the other side 
of the family. The matrilocal Apinayé stress the part of the maternal 
grandmother, who after acting as midwife and nurse lovingly treasures 
all possible mementos of a child’s infancy in her medicine basket. 

The father’s brothers rarely assume a significant role. Among the 
patrilineal Sherente one of them gives a boy the girdle and feather 
symbolic of a bachelor’s status, but otherwise even here these relatives 
are overshadowed by the maternal uncles, notwithstanding native 
theory that all uncles are equally esteemed. 

As avuncular marriage illustrates, altogether peculiar ties may 
spring from matrilocal residence. Owing to the multiplicity of fac- 
tors, however, it is often difficult to determine the reason for relevant 
contrasts between related and apparently in essential respects identical 
tribes. For instance, the Canella have a true avunculate, including a 
decisive voice accorded to the maternal uncle in marriage arrange- 
ments; among the Apinayé the mother’s brother is still an important 
figure, but no longer determines his niece’s marriage. On the other 
hand, it is not clear why these tribes differ in the transmission of 
names: the Apinayé consistently transfer these from maternal uncle 
and aunt to sister’s son and daughter, respectively; but the Canella 
follow this scheme only for boys, while girls derive their name from 
a father’s sister, reciprocity being considered vital in the sense that 
a boy may not take his maternal uncle’s name unless the transferrer 
has a daughter who can receive those of her cousin’s mother (who is 
her father’s sister). Nor can the avunculate be regarded as wholly 
bound up with matrilocal residence, for it is nearly as strong among 
the patrilocal Sherente as among the matrilocal Timbira. 

A special development appears among the Goajiro, where the eldest 
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of the maternal uncles is singled out from the rest. He is entitled to 
much greater deference than his younger brothers, nephews not being 
allowed to speak in his presence without his permission. From the 
nieces he exacts much less formal reverence, but claims the bride-price 
for all of them and may accept or reject their suitors. Theoretically, 
the senior maternal uncle leaves all his property to his eldest sister’s 
eldest son. In practice he tries to circumvent the law by giving away 
as much of his possessions as possible to his sons during his lifetime. 
This constitutes a suggestive parallel to the conflict between parental 
love and avuncular legal norms in the 7robriands of Indonesia and 
among the 7’stmshian of British Columbia. 

An unusual phenomenon is the special concern over Yahgan newly- 
weds on the part of the husband’s paternal uncle and the wife’s 
maternal aunt, who act as the couple’s mentors. 

Restrictions on the social relations of a maturing brother and 
sister are carried so far by the Yahgan that they are separated even 
in acanoe. Among the Sherente, they avoid meeting alone outdoors. 
From about his tenth year on an Apinayé male will no longer walk 
with a sister or a niece; he goes past her if they meet alone outside 
the village, and takes care not to pass under her when she is seated on 
the roof or in a tree. The Nambicuara do not go to such lengths, but 
neither siblings nor parallel cousins are expected to joke together or 
to talk unnecessarily. As a rule such prohibitions do not interfere 
with a strong sense of solidarity, but among the Yahgan the bond is 
strangely weak even between siblings of the same sex. 

There is more evidence on taboos for affinities, which range from 
the Island Carib to the Yahgan. 

According to a 17th-century source (Bréton in Kirchhoff, 1931, 
p. 188), the newly married Antillean Carib who settles among his 
wife’s kin does not speak to his parents-in-law and siblings-in-law 
and tries not to meet them. The explicit inclusion of the sisters-in- 
law merits attention, but seems to require confirmation. Less 
anomalous are the conditions obtaining in Barama Carib society: 
there is a taboo between a man and his parents-in-law, which is 
particularly stringent between him and his wife’s mother. Similarly, 
a Yaruro woman neither speaks to her daughter’s husband nor travels 
with him unaccompanied. Here we are explicitly assured of what we 
can reasonably assume for comparable observations, viz, that the 
relationship is one of respect, not hostility: the woman prepares food 
and pouches for the son-in-law, who receives them via his wife; and 
he in turn is expected to provide for and protect his mother-in-law. 
A woman’s relations with her husband’s parents are reserved, but 
this is of little practical import since she rarely sees them, a situation 
paralleled among the Barama Carib. On the other hand, the Arau- 
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canians taboo social intercourse both between mother-in-law and son- 
in-law and between father-in-law and daughter-in-law (Guevara Silva, 
1913). The Sherente, too, emphasize these taboos, whereas the restric- 
tions on a parent-in-law and children-in-law of the same sex are less 
rigorous. It is all the more remarkable that in the extreme south— 
among Patagonians (Musters, 1871), Ona (Gusinde, 1931), and 
Yahgan (Gusinde, 1937)—the stronger taboo obtains between father- 
in-law and son-in-law. The reverence due to fathers-in-law is 
stressed in myths (Gusinde, 1937, pp. 658 ff., 1239, 1269). 

The Vambicuara recognize a special bond between “brothers-in- 
law,” who play certain games together and demonstratively stress 
mutual affection. The term actually embraces half of a man’s mascu- 
line generation-mates—the male cross-cousins, since unions are here 
mainly of the symmetrical cross-cousin type. Two depleted Nambi- 
cuara bands have in recent years fused, the men of either group 
adopting those of the other as their brothers-in-law. This auto- 
matically made the wives of one band the “sisters” of the other band’s 
men. Thus, the children in either became proper mates for those in 
the originally alien group. Lévi-Strauss has indicated the analogy 
of the feature to ancient 7 wp? usage and to Latin-European compér- 
age. As will be seen presently, some Brazilian natives equate the 
Portuguese term “compadre” with aboriginal designations for an 
assumed relationship of a somewhat different connotation. 

In addition to the usages prescribed for actual and classificatory 
kin or affinities, various customs exist which rest on an assumed tie of 
comradeship. 

The Canella recognize two radically distinct ties of this order, 
corresponding to the joking and the respect relationships encountered 
in other areas. When an initiation festival approaches its completion 
either two of the youths or either of the two girl auxiliaries and one 
of the initiates may agree to become each other’s kwu’no’. Theoreti- 
cally indissoluble, the tie loses practical importance by the time the 
comrades attain middle age. Until then they are boon companions, 
aid each other whenever possible, but are unrestrained in mutual 
jesting or conversation and publicly reprove each other without fear 
of giving umbrage. Two male kwu’no’ may temporarily exchange 
wives, but only if the women consent. Quite different is the second 
type of bond, called hapin for men, pin¢wei for women. Ordinarily 
it develops automatically : the recipients of certain personal names are 
ipso facto the “friends” of those who bear certain other names. A 
male and a female “friend” of this category must neither marry nor 
philander, and unseemly conversation between them is prohibited. 
But even two males are circumspect, must remain serious in each 
other’s presence, and avoid familiarity ; in addressing the other neither 
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is supposed to look at him. Whereas spontaneous assistance is a moral 
obligation, no hapin must beg of another. Finally, there are reciprocal 
ceremonial duties, including decoration at festivals and funerals. 

Among the Apinayé the parents or grandparents of a child about 
5 years old select from definite social groups (kiye’) a man and a 
woman who henceforth stand in a special relationship to him. They 
command the youngster’s respect, must never have sexual intercourse 
with him or her, and have the duty of preparing a decorative outfit for 
their junior partner. The survivor of the unit thus formed had the 
privilege of decorating the other’s corpse and became his principal 
heir. 

A roughly comparable institution occurs among the Shipaya: at a 
festival two men step before the war god’s statue, announce their 
intentions, and are consecrated by the medicine man, who blows 
tobacco smoke on them. Henceforth, the two compadres (as they are 
called by both Timbira and Shipaya who speak Portuguese) are 
pledged to mutual aid and respect, which bars indecent conversation 
between them. 

On the upper Xingt friendship may be cemented by an exchange of 
names, as Von den Steinen (1897, pp. 145, 150) discovered among the 
Aueté and the Mehinaci. The Taulipang, Island Carib, Guiana Ara- 
wak, and Warrau all share this custom (Koch-Griinberg, 1923 a, 3: 
146 f.). 

Kinship terminology.—Our information on this subject does not 
warrant a real characterization. A few general statements, however, 
seem permissible. 

As in most primitive societies outside of Polynesia, individuals are 
generally addressed not by personal names, but by kinship terms; even 
strangers are put into a plausible category. The previously men- 
tioned wholesale adoption of “brothers-in-law” by two Nambicuara 
bands illustrates the tendency. 

All of the four basic types of systems recognized by Kirchhoff and 
Lowie are represented in the available records. What is known of 
the Sirzon6 nomenclature indicates a pure Generation type: father, 
maternal and paternal uncle; mother, maternal and paternal aunt; 
siblings, parallel and cross-cousins are, respectively, classed together. 
The rarity of such classification outside of Polynesia is noteworthy. 

The Lineal type seems to occur more frequently. However, the 
separation of the direct line of relatives from more remote kin and 
the lumping together of collateral relatives irrespective of the maternal 
or paternal connections characterizes most European nomenclatures, 
hence some of the reported instances may reflect Caucasian influence. 
Since even competent observers have often been remiss in investigating 
this subject, it is also possible that they have failed to inquire into 
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relevant distinctions. Taking recorded lists at their face value, we 
find this type among the Arawak of Northwest Brazil (Koch-Griin- 
berg, 1923 b) and of the Pomeroon (Roth, W. E., 1924) as well as 
among the Pilaga (Métraux, 1937). 

The Bifurcate Collateral type is apparently exemplified by the 
Sipibo (Steinen, 1897) : there are three separate terms for the males 
and as many for the females of the first ascending generation; and at 
least two radically different stems in addition to the word for “son” 
occur in the first descending generation. 

The Bifurcate Merging type, which groups the father’s brother 
with the father, the mother’s sister with the mother, distinguishing 
them, respectively, from the maternal uncle and the paternal aunt, is 
tolerably well illustrated by the Barama Carib, Nambicuara, Canella, 
and Sherente systems. 

Rather frequently a terminology simultaneously exhibits the criteria 
of more than one type. The Mataco are Lineal in the parental gen- 
eration, but in applying sibling terms to the children of both parents’ 
siblings they go to the opposite extreme of a Generation type. The 
Ona scheme is Lineal in ego’s, but Bifurcate Collateral in the next 
higher generation. 

Matrimonial arrangements deeply color a number of systems. This 
is illustrated by the Barama Carib, who apply a single term to a man’s 
female cross-cousin and his sister’s daughter; practicing both cross- 
cousin and avuncular marriage, they simply use one generic term for 
both groups of marriageable females. Similarly, the Vambicuara man, 
who looks forward to marrying one of his female cross-cousins, re- 
gards them all as “wives” and their brothers as “brothers-in-law”; 
father’s sisters and mother’s brothers logically are treated as identi- 
cal with the spouses’ parents. The Yarwro and the Sherente, practic- 
ing asymmetrical cross-cousin marriage, neatly discriminate between 
marriageable and prohibited kin of this category. 

Such clear-cut correspondences suggest a high correlation between 
orthodox cross-cousin marriage and the logically derivable nomen- 
clature in South America. Accordingly, it lends support to the hypo- 
thesis, even though it does not definitely prove, that cross-cousin mar- 
riage may have been even more widely diffused than appears from the 
records. Thus, the solitary list from the continent offered in Lewis 
H. Morgan’s “Systems” (1870) ascribes to the Chibcha a single word 
for the husband and the father’s sister’s son. Although cross-cousin 
marriage is denied for the people of Bogota and the modern Jca, there 
is evidence for it from Cartago (Joyce, 1912), so that we may at least 
suspect its occurrence in the vicinity. 

Terminological equations raise problems that may yet be satis- 
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factorily settled in the field. Why, as Lévi-Strauss suggests (1936), 
do the Bororo class a woman’s elder brother with her maternal uncle 
unless it is to mark the fact that the son of either kinsman is her proper 
mate? Here, specific evyjdence from such marriages is required, for 
the classification admits of the alternative explanation that the natives 
merely group together elder male fellow-members of the speaker’s 
moiety. 

Other sociological factors also exert an influence. The Witoto, em- 
phasizing co-residence in a maloca, put into the cross-cousin category 
those parallel cousins not born in ego’s settlement. This yields the 
usual result that only the sons of a father’s brother, not those of a 
mother’s sister, are reckoned as brothers. The rule of descent like- 
wise plays its part: Crow Indian features—identification of father’s 
sister’s son with the father and father’s sister’s daughter with the 
paternal aunt—turn up among the matrilineal Canella, whereas the 
patrilineal Sherente and Araucanians present some Omaha traits— 
the use of a single stem for maternal uncle and mother’s brother’s son 
and identification of the mother’s brother’s daughter with the mother. 

Since the combined effect of levirate and sororate is similar to that 
of a unilateral organization, we cannot always be sure as to the prob- 
able cause of terminological traits consistent with either. However, 
since the Canella do not practice the levirate, their equation of father 
and father’s brother (not to stress extension to the paternal aunt’s 
son) can be correlated only with the moiety system; on the other hand, 
the Barama Carib, who lack clans but still have actively functioning 
levirate and sororate, presumably use common stems for the parents 
and relevant siblings because of these orthodox forms of union. 

It must be readily admitted that there are many inconsistencies in 
the available lists and that an appreciable number of features cannot 
be interpreted on sociological grounds. However, considering the 
imperfection of our data, the surprising point is rather the 
amount of ascertainable correspondence. When the Canella differ 
on crucial points of terminology from nearby fellow-Brazilians but 
resemble the distant opi, it is difficult not to connect the differential 
resemblances with the features associated in both cases, viz, matrilin- 
neal descent, matrilocal residence, feminine house ownership. 

Irrespective of sociological explanations, a number of traits may be 
mentioned for their distributional interest. Relative seniority is 
sometimes emphasized beyond the common distinction of elder and 
younger siblings. The Cayapa distinguish between uncles and aunts 
according to whether they are older or younger than one’s parents, 
and among the Chipaya there are separate words for the father’s 
eldest, second, and youngest brother. The Yahgan degrade an uncle 
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younger than one’s parents to the cousin category; single out the 
youngest and the first-born of a group of kin; and sometimes (not- 
withstanding specific nephew terms) apply a single designation to 
younger brother, cousin, child, and nephew. | 

Reciprocal terms reminiscent of the Great Basin and California in 
North America crop up in the Araucanian nomenclature: father’s 
father and son’s son (m. sp.) ; mother’s mother and daughter’s daugh- 
ter (w. sp.) ; mother’s father and daughter’s son (m. sp.) are united, 
respectively, under a common term. 

Teknonymy is definitely reported for the Botocudo (Manizer, 
1919), the Lengua, the Tupi (Anchieta in Lévi-Strauss, 1943), and the 
Yecuana (Koch-Griinberg, 1923 b). In all probability it has a much 
wider distribution. 

Comparatively often observers record descriptive designations of 
kin, as when the Cayapa call an uncle younger than one’s father “kai- 
apipi” and a younger sister “kai-in-tsukki” (father, “apa”; sister, 
“tsukki”). Similarly transparent are Goajiro terms for senior son, 
“tacon-uaneci-toro”; senior daughter, “tacon-uaneci-ieba” ; other sons, 
“tacon-toro”; other daughters, “tacon-ieba”. To what extent such 
compounds are spontaneously applied in aboriginal speech remains 
uncertain. 


TYPES OF SOCIAL UNIT 


A state organization on a modern pattern can at least be ascribed to 
the higher Andean civilizations, where it was certainly associated with 
the more primitive ayllu system still found in the region. However, 
stratification occurs on simpler levels and will be dealt with under 
the head of Government and Law. Apart from distinctively political 
groupings, we must take cognizance of the family, the extended family 
in Kirchhoff’s sense; the patrilineal house community; the patrilineal 
band as defined by Steward; patrilineal or matrilineal moieties and 
clans; associations. All of these may at times assume political func- 
tions. Associations will be discussed in a later section. 

The individual family is probably universal and in some instances 
figures as the only significant economic and social unit. The Yahgan, 
e. g., exhibit a much weaker sense of kinship for the larger local group 
bearing a topographical name and only an attenuated sentiment for 
fellow members of the same dialectic division. Their far more land- 
minded Ona neighbors attach importance to their 39 territorial groups, 
which approximate Steward’s concept of a patrilineal band or Rad- 
cliffe-Brown’s Australian horde. Since they are emphatically exog- 
amous, they might be classed with the autonomous land-owning 
“clans” of the Southern Dieguefo (California) were it not for a doubt 
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as to the inflexibility of the unilateral reckoning. According to our 
main source, it would appear that even married women did not lose 
all contact with their native group and that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of males had a lifelong connection with the hereditary hunting 
grounds. Nevertheless, men were not precluded from settling in an 
alien district with the owner’s permission; and the precise nature of 
a female’s tie with her native territory is not certain. Hence, the Ona 
system, though hardly definable as “loose,” does not quite attain the 
rigidity of a unilateral organization and may be taken as a borderline 
case. 

The Witoto house community, on the other hand, strictly defines 
the status of its members. Marriage is patrilocal and exogamous, and 
all those born within the settlement bear the same surname. Here, 
then, males and females are brought together exactly as in a typical 
patrilineal clan. The Yagua in the same area have similar “clan” 
malocas. 

Definitely unilateral types of aggregation, such as moieties and 
clans, have a fairly wide but far from preponderant distribution. 
They are conspicuously lacking in the Chaco and regions southward, 
with the Araucanian case dubious. In a great many populations of 
intermediate cultural status, such as the Tropical Forest area and 
coastal Brazil, Kirchhoff’s extended family prevails—a residential unit 
comprising the native blood-kindred of a settlement plus the affinities 
who dwell with them. Since it does not fix the alinement of members 
once and for all, it falls under the head of “loose” organizations. 

Loose systems, however, may have a distinct bias toward either rule 
of descent; indeed, without such trends it is impossible to conceive the 
origin of full-fledged clans. Hence, we should not be surprised to 
find characteristics of unilateral systems among loosely organized 
peoples. However, we must be careful not to ascribe a matrilineal 
or a patrilineal pattern on the basis of such elements: such classifica- 
tion must rest on explicit statements that children are reckoned kin 
with their mother or their father. To illustrate the danger of not 
observing this precaution, many tribes of the Amazon-Orinoco area 
practice matrilocal residence, a frequent concomitant of and hypo- 
thetical condition for matrilineal clans. But it is not an adequate 
cause of such clans, since the avuncular marriage reported in the same 
region excludes the possibility of such a system. Inheritance or suc- 
cession in either line is a safer index: the nepotic rule of the Chibcha 
certainly makes it plausible that they once had matrilineal clans. 
Yet there, as well as elsewhere in the world, property and rank of 
different types have been known to descend according to diverse prin- 
ciples, hence there is no positive proof. 

738931—49_23 
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Recognizing its incompleteness, we offer the following list of tribes 
having indisputably unilateral types of organization: 


Matrlineal: Patrilineal : 
Guajiro Oubeo 
Locono Witoto 
Yaruro Tucuna 
Canella Munduruct 
Apinayé Parintintin 
Northern Cayapé Sherente 
Bororo Caingang 


Moiety and multiple clan systems.—The coexistence of matri- 
lineal and patrilineal systems in the same continent (or even in the 
world) has been differently interpreted. Some scholars (Olson, 1933; 
Lévi-Strauss, 1944 b) stress the generic idea of unilateral reckoning as 
a feature common to both and point to the geographical proximity of 
matrilineal and patrilineal organizations as evidence of their genetic 
connection. Wilhelm Schmidt (1924) postulates a separate origin for 
the two, as does Lowie (1934), who holds that it is extremely difficult 
to pass from a fully crystallized matrilineal to a patrilineal clan sys- 
tem or vice versa, hence doubts that the unilateral principle—a mere 
abstraction—could have been diffused. He thinks it possible that there 
may have been several independent developments in either direction. 
For him the crucial problem is to explain the unilateral alinement of 
kin: if the conditions of Ona and of Witoto life automatically unite 
those persons who would belong to a patrilineal clan, he regards it as 
unnecessary to derive the patrilineal principle from the same center 
of diffusion. 

Another problem bears on the relative priority of moiety and multi- 
ple clan systems. A priori, it is possible to assume that a larger num- 
ber of clans were either reduced to two or grouped into two major 
phratries, i.e.,clan unions. But it is equally plausible to suppose that 
two basic tribal divisions split up into lesser units which sometimes 
retained and sometimes lost a sense of their earlier solidarity. Incre- 
ments from without may also alter an original moiety system, with 
unpredictable results: the Sherente moieties have each incorporated 
an alien tribe that functions in some respects like the three clans of its 
moiety, in other respects like an independent moiety. It is probable 
that the problem of priority is quite different in different cases. Thus, 
the Cubeo have some 30 clans grouped in 8 phratries. If one of these 
latter were to recede in numerical strength, moieties might result. 
On the other hand, the fusion of two Nambicuara bands in quite 
recent times, each still retaining a sense of its separateness, shows 
how moieties can spring up, even though we have no proof that the 
full-fledged dual organizations observable elsewhere did actually so 
arise. 
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Leaving speculation aside, there are several clan systems without 
moieties, the Locono and Goajiro ones being matrilineal, the W2toto 
and Cubeo patrilineal. In all 4 cases the large number of clans 
is noteworthy—47, 30, 31, some 30, in the order given. Though moie- 
ties are lacking, the 3 Cubeo phratries have been noted, and the 
Locono likewise seem to have some major grouping. The Cubeo 
phratries, though unnamed, are far from colorless, for they own 
songs, conduct mourning rites, and regulate marriage. 

The moieties of the non-Andean peoples are in part undivided 
(Canella), in part divided into clans (Sherente, Tucuna, Palicur). 
The growth of a moiety by agglutination of new units is exempli- 
fied by the above-cited Sherente case. 

Apart from their frequent regulation of marriage, the South 
American moieties display much diversity of function. They may, 
e. g., owe each other specific services, such as preparing each other’s 
youths for initiation (Bororo), or may be regularly pitted against 
each other in sport (Apinayé), or assume specific mutual obligations 
at funerals (Bororo). 

Clans, like moieties, may be of different status. The two Sherente 
clans, localized respectively, to the north and south of the eastern 
opening of a village rank the other clans in their moieties; and it is 
their prerogative to make most of the ornaments peculiar to each 
subdivision of their tribal half. Corresponding forms of incorporeal 
clan property are highly developed in Bororo society, where only 
one moiety may manufacture bull-roarers, and the several clans 
claim exclusive rights to particular names, songs, dances, emblems— 
even industrial specialties and decorative extensions of the penis- 
sheath for festive use. 

Totemism in the full sense of the word does not seem established. 
Although many moieties and clans bear animal names, such appella- 
tions are frequently given likewise to whole tribes, to men’s organi- 
zations, and hordes. The Gwarina tribe on the Yapura River is also 
known as the Howling Monkey Indians; the Cana, who form the 
main constituent of the population along the Aiari River, figure as 
Wasp people; a Z'ucano subgroup is known as Arrow-reed Indians; 
on the lower Querary an Arawakan horde subjugated by the Cubeo 
bears the name of the Giant Snake; and so forth. The Canella have 
a Duck and an Agouti society; and of their six plaza groups, five 
are called Giant Snake, Bat, Carrion Vulture, Armadillo, and Dwarf 
Parrot. Considering, moreover, that individuals of various tribes 
were called Frog, Carrion Vulture, Wasp, Heron, Agouti, Ibis, Arma- 
dillo, and Tapir, the use of similar designations for clans or moieties 
is not surprising, merely revealing a popular naming scheme. 

Whereas, then, unilateral groups are far from having a monopoly 
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of totemic names, by no means all of them bear designations of this 
order. The following gives a fair notion of the total distribution: 
Animal or plant or cosmic names belong to Yaruro moieties (Snake, 
Jaguar) ; to many Bororo clans (e. g., Porcupine, Caterpillar, Buriti 
Palm, and Tapir) ; to the Z’weuna clans (of which the 21 in one moiety 
are named after birds, while of the 15 in the other, 12 bear tree names, 
2 have insect names, and 1 that of a mammal); to most of the 34 
Munduruct clans (of which 5 are named for plant species, 8 for birds, 
5 for insects or spiders, and the rest mainly after the larger animals) ; 
to 2 of the 7 Palicur clans (Wild Pineapple, Sun) ; and to the Apinayé 
moieties (Sapucaia and Para chestnut). Most of the 21 Wztoto house 
communities conform to the pattern (10 are named after tree or plant 
species or plant parts; 2 after birds; and the remaining 9 bear various 
designations, such as deer, bees’ nest, game animal, leguan, tapir), 
as do the corresponding Yagua units (designated ant, green sloth, 
partridge, wild cotton, anteater, two monkey species, acorn, tapir, cat, 
parrot, and forest hen). But on the other hand, the complementary 
dual sections of the Andean region are contrasted as “Upper” and 
“Lower,” terms optionally applied to the Apinayé moieties, and to the 
agamic moieties of the Bororo and Palicur. The exogamous Bororo 
moieties bear names not translated by Lévi-Strauss (1986) and ren- 
dered by Colbacchini (1925) as “Strong” and “Weak.” A corre- 
sponding antithesis appears in the “East” and “West” moieties of the 
Canella. Finally, the Zucuna moieties are anonymous, the Sherente 
ones having untranslated moiety names and their clans not being 
designated totemically. 

The attitude of clansfolk to their animal or plant eponyms certainly 
does not have the tang of classical totemism in the tribes most care- 
fully studied. The Z’wcwna recognize no mystic bond between them- 
selves and the species whose names they bear, nor can one detect any 
emotional value attaching to the trees, birds, and insects in question. 
Naturally, the Indians sometimes see a connection between the 
“totems” and the “totemites,” but this is invariably inconsequential 
and follows no fixed principle. An individual may explain his short 
stature by reference to his eponym or suspect a White man’s affinity 
with the Oriolus clan because of his blue eyes (Nimuendaju, 1946). 
Similarly, strong arguments have been advanced against the theory of 
Bororo totemism. Here again there is no mystic tie, no food taboo, 
the eponym being freely killed and eaten. Interestingly enough, the 
one outstanding dietary prohibition—against eating the flesh of a 
veado deer—is tribal, hence not totemic. Thus it seems probable that 
a particular clan name was adopted merely to commemorate some 
ancestor’s visionary experience (Lévi-Strauss, 1936). 

Evidently the types of unit under discussion are not restricted to 
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particular families, and tribes of the same stock differ fundamentally 
in their social structure. Of the unequivocally unilateral tribes three 
are Arawak (Locono, Palikur, Goajiro); two Tupt (Munduruci, 
Parintintin) ; four Ge (Canella, Apinayé, Northern Cayapé, Cain- 
gang); one Tucano (Cubeo) ; and two isolated or doubtful (Bororo, 
Witoto). Of the Arawakan peoples, the Locono and Goajiro are 
matrilineal, the Palicur patrilineal, and only the latter have a dual 
division. Of the Ge tribes the Canella, Apinayé, and Northern 
Cayapo are matrilineal, the Sherente and Caingang patrilineal. 
With respect to descent two Arawak, three Ge, and one isolated tribe 
must thus be ranged together, set off against one Arawak, two Ge, 
cne T'ucuna, two Tupi, and one doubtful tribe. 

Though we do not know what precisely happened, the logical impli- 
cations of these facts should be recognized. For example, within the 
Arawakan stock the ancestral people must have been either loosely 
organized, or matrilineal, or patrilineal. On the first assumption, 
the Palicur may either have evolved their clans independently; or 
borrowed them from a patrilineal center; or may have evolved or 
borrowed a matrilineal system that was subsequently superseded, 
through evolution or diffusion, by a patrilineal one. Corresponding 
conjectures can be framed for the Locono and Goajiro. But whatever 
actually happened, it is obvious that the sequence of events has not 
been the same in all three instances. So far as logical possibilities 
go, it need not even have been the same among the Locono and the 
Goajiro. 

To turn to another matter, it has sometimes been suggested that 
definite economic types or cultural levels correspond to types of social 
organization. South American data lend little support to this 
assumption. In the Tropical Forest area alone there is almost every 
type of social structure, yet the variations in economic activity are 
trifling. Loose organizations, patrilineal malocas, patrilineal and 
matrilineal clans, and patrilineal and matrilineal moieties are all 
consistent with essentially similar food-producing techniques. Nor 
can it be said that looseness is a necessary concomitant of the hunting 
stage: the patrilocal Ona bands come very close to fixed unilateral 
groups, and the Yarwro are unequivocally matrilineal. It is a sugges- 
tive fact that matrilineal systems exist equally well among the Yaruro 
hunters, the rather intensively agricultural Zocono, and the Canella, 
who did some farming, but largely depended on gathering and hunting. 

Moieties cannot be treated wholly as a distinctive type of clan, for 
some of them do not conform to the concept of a clan at all. That 
is to say, sometimes membership is not automatically fixed by heredity 
and does not affect marriage arrangements, yet since there is a clear- 
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cut dichotomy, the resulting halves may be correctly designated as 
“moieties.” 

Moieties may be distinguished as exogamous, endogamous, or agamic 
(i. e., indifferent as to whether unions occur within or without the 
two groups). The 7Z'eveno moieties designated as “Good” and “Bad,” 
possibly in correlation with the two brothers figuring in native myth, 
are endogamous, marriage between the moieties being forbidden. The 
ichotomy is said to have been made apparent only at the annual war 
dance (Hay, 1928, p. 108 f.). Among the Bororo and the Canella a 
twofold dichotomy yields in each tribe a pair of exogamous and a 
pair of agamic moieties. The Bororo of the Rio Vermelho not only 
localize their exogamous moieties in the southeast and the northwest 
of the settlement, but also draw an axis perpendicular to the course 
of the river, thereby creating an Upstream and a Downstream half, 
each of which comes to include houses of both exogamous divisions. 
The Canella, too, have agamic moieties embracing the entire popula- 
tion, but functioning essentially only during the rainy season; mem- 
bership hinges on the acquisition of certain personal names. In addi- 
tion, males only are dichotomized on two further principles, so that 
there are two tribal and two masculine moiety systems. 

Exogamous moiety systems characterize the Bororo, Canella, 
Northern Cayapo, Sherente, Caingang, Yarwro, Tucuna, Munduruci, 
and Parintintin; agamic systems occur among the Apinayé, Palicur, 
Canari, Aymara, Quechua, Chipaya, Bororo, and Canella. 

The question arises in how far these several specimens of a dual 
division are genetically related. No one believes that they have all 
developed in complete independence of one another; opinion differs 
only as to the extent of diffusion that must be assumed. One can 
hardly doubt the historical unity of the several Andean systems. A 
16th-century source already mentions the division of the Aymara 
into two halves bearing the names hanansaya, “Upper band,” and 
urinsaya, “Lower band.” ‘The same designations appear in ancient 
Cuzco and in modern Tiahuanaco, in which latter the moieties are 
localized to the north and south of a central square. In Carangas 
the “ayllus,” often interpreted as clans, are still grouped in major 
divisions called aransaya and manansaya. The modern Chipaya 
bilingually use either these Aymara terms or vernacular equivalents 
meaning “east” and “west” in token of their orientation. The signifi- 
cant parallels among the Cafiari, Quechua, Aymara, and Chipaya are, 
then : definite association of dual divisions with complementary cardi- 
nal directions; use of the designations as “Upper” and “Lower”; their 
agamic character, specifically established for the Chipaya by Métraux 
(1936). Taking these similarities in conjunction with the geo- 
graphical contiguity of the peoples in question and the accepted dis- 
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semination of other features within the /nca Empire, we are warranted 
in speaking of a single Andean moiety center. 

Turning eastward, it is also possible to reduce the conceivable cases 
of independent dual organizations. The duplication of the Bororo 
and Canella systems is easily explained by the hold which the pat- 
tern of dichotomy had evidently obtained on the minds of these na- 
tives, which with the Canella led to still further experimentation 
restricted to male groupings. The case of the Apinayé, too, seems 
simple. These people share matrilineal localized moieties with their 
fellow-7imbira as well as with their other fellow-Ge, the Northern 
Cayapo, whom they resemble in many other traits. They depart 
markedly in that their dual scheme is agamic, marriage being regu- 
lated by an absolutely unique fourfold division of the tribe into kiyé, 
which can be regarded only asa late specialization. Moreover, though 
primarily called after two species of chestnut, the moieties are often 
designated as Upper and Lower, corresponding to Pau d’ Arco Cayapé 
usage. ‘These three Ge systems must, therefore, be regarded as offshoots 
from a common ancestral type. Apinayé agamy cannot be considered 
fatal to this assumption, for however important the regulation of 
matriage may be, its transfer from a larger to a smaller unit has been 
rendered probable in various parts of the world. 

The point at issue is whether the residual instances, Andean and non- 
Andean, are amenable to similar treatment. Olson and Lévi-Strauss 
have stressed a pair of widespread parallels whose significance cer- 
tainly cannot be ignored. The Sherente, Canella, Apinayé, Northern 
Cayapo, and Bororo have a definite localization of moieties within the 
settlement, thus resembling the Andeans of Cuzco and Tiahuanaco; 
the Zucuna, though without this feature, at least mythologically link 
their halves with east and west. Further, the characteristic antithesis 
of an “Upper” and a “Lower” moiety reappears among the Palicur, 
Apinayé, Cayapoé, and Bororo. Surely diffusion is indicated; and, 
if so, the probability is that the higher cultures played the donor’s 
part. It is, of course, not necessary to assume that at the time of dis- 
semination the peak of advancement had been reached in the west; 
in fact, Lévi-Strauss (1944 b) and Josef Haeckel (1938) explicitly 
speak of an antecedent stage, higher than that of recent East Brazil- 
jans, yet appreciably lower than that of the Jnca Empire. 

The argument for diffusion, even for diffusion from an Andean 
center, may be accepted, however, without conceding the derivation 
of East Brazilian moiety systems. An alternative hypothesis assumes 
that these were preexistent and merely adopted from the west a con- 
venient spatial arrangement and a plausible nomenclature. The ad- 
vantages of this alternative view lie in its avoidance of an indefinite 
series of unprovable auxiliary hypotheses. 
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For one thing, the Andean moieties are agamic, and their East 
Brazilian counterparts mostly exogamous—at least two of them 
(Tucuna, Sherente) rigorously so. If the marriage-regulating fea- 
ture was added by the Brazilians to an agamic Andean system, then 
one of the most vital aspects of their organization was not borrowed 
from the west, but added independently. The alternative assumption 
would be that the Andean moieties at one time were exogamous, but 
this would be a wholly gratuitous conjecture. There even seems to 
be doubt whether the ayllu, the closest Andean equivalent of a clan, 
was exogamous. H. Trimborn (1927, p. 308) asserts local and clan 
exogamy, but Louis Baudin (1928, p. 51) quotes Garcilaso and Monte- 
sinos on behalf of the contrary thesis: “Si la loi d’exogamie—domine 
Vorganisation primitive du marriage, elle n’apparait pas au Pérou, 
sinon exceptionellement—.” In fact, he flatly asserts local endogamy : 
“Toute union en dehors de la communauté était interdite.” Tschopik 
(Handbook, vol. 2, p. 544) at least concludes that the Aymara ayllu did 
not formally regulate marriage, and that this unit tended to be 
endogamous. At all events, the positive evidence for exogamous dual 
divisions in this area is nil. 

In other words, the Andean hypothesis accounts for the orientation 
and the designations of most of the Brazilian moieties, but fails to 
explain their most vital, in some instances their only, function. But 
exogamy is only one of the positive traits typical of the eastern systems 
and lacking in the west. The Brazilian organizations do not offer 
the familiar spectacle of pale replicas of an intricate pattern that 
exists on higher planes. On the contrary, it is the Andean system 
that appears colorless by comparison: of the manifold ceremonial 
involvements, of the ownership of personal name-sets, of the linkage 
with athletic games, of the reciprocal duties at funerals, the Highlands 
do not seem to manifest a trace. Have, then, the Ge and the Bororo 
borrowed all these traits from an ampler model that subsequently 
degenerated? That is conceivable, but every such unauthenticated 
trait means an additional auxiliary assumption and correspondingly 
weakens the primary hypothesis. If, on the other hand, the Brazilians 
independently added this rich content to the fleshless Andean skeleton, 
it is difficult to see why they could not have evolved the meager idea 
of two antithetical social units without extraneous assistance. 

The Andean hypothesis has to cope with still another difficulty. All 
the Highland cultures are patrilineal, but the Yaruro, Bororo, Api- 
nayé, Canella, and Cayapé are uniformly matrilineal. Hence, the diffi- 
culty so keenly felt by some scholars of passing from one rule of descent 
to another appears in a special form here. The recipients must have 
borrowed a patrilineal system, then altered it for no obvious reason 
into a matrilineal one, and passed on this amended organization. Or, 
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there has been borrowing by countersuggestion, certainly an unusual 
phenomenon: concretely it would mean, among other things, that see- 
ing a mother’s brother placed in a different unit from his sister’s 
children, the observers of an alien tribe would promptly put these 
kinsfolk in the same category. The psychological processes under- 
lying this metamorphosis are certainly not clear. Or, it is conceivable 
that the Andeans were matrilineal when they passed on their institu- 
tions to the tribes in question, later evolved a patrilineal rule, and 
finally disseminated the new system to the Tucuna, Munduruciu, and 
Palicur. This again is inventing auxiliary hypotheses to prop up 
the primary theory. 

All these obstacles are avoided by the simple alternative here pro- 
posed: Exogamous moieties existed in Brazil prior to Andean in- 
fluences, which brought merely localization and the “Lower-Upper” 
nomenclature. These features could be adopted by either matrilineal 
or patrilineal tribes without the slightest wrench in the classification 
of kin. 

It is not asserted that this thesis is demonstrated, but merely that 
it hasgreater probability than the rival hypothesis, since it avoids the 
grave difficulties inherent in the latter. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


This term comprises social units of manifold character which pri- 
marily have membership resting on other factors than a real or as- 
sumed blood-tie. The commonest examples are “tribal societies,” 1. e., 
associations admitting all males, but no women; bachelors’ and men’s 
clubs; age classes of either sex; and an indefinite number of organiza- 
tions serving religious and sportive, or other secular, purposes. 

In South America sex dichotomy occurs frequently without cul- 
minating in a sex-restricted tribal society with a formal initiation. 
Apart from the universal division of labor between husband and wife, 
we must note the common separation of men and women at meals (e. g., 
Guiana Carib, Yagua, Yuracare, and Chaco). The cleavage finds 
expression in varlous ways and on many occasions. In wartime 
Mundurucé braves all slept in a common structure away from the 
women (Spix and Martius, 1823-28, p. 1813), but no special building 
was required. An Ashluslay settlement has the dwellings arranged 
round a plaza within which the men assemble in the shadow of a tree, 
though a special shelter may be erected. Rigid separation, however, 
is not universal; even in the Chaco the Chiriguano allow women to 
join in public debates and festive carousals. 

In many cases, to be sure, there is a veritable men’s clubhouse. The 
Chacobo have a substantial structure of this order which, except for 
their obligation of a matutinal sweeping, is barred to women. There 
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the men gossip, drink, dance, play panpipes, weave baskets, manufac- 
ture weapons, and prepare feather ornaments. It also serves as the 
married men’s, bachelors’, and strangers’ dormitory. The Bororo 
similarly combine a workshop, lounge, and ceremonial hall, but only 
guests and bachelors sleep there, though men are privileged to use the 
club for consorting with their sweethearts. 

The quarters for bachelors, guests, and married men are variously 
combined or distinguished. Canella and Apinayé youths segregate 
themselves informally by sleeping outdoors in the center of the plaza 
whenever the weather permits; the Carajé have a hall for storing 
masquerade outfits that accommodates bachelors and widowers, where- 
as visitors sleep in the chief’s dwelling (Krause, 1911, pp. 201, 332) ; 
and every Sherente village or even temporary hunters’ camp has a hut 
for boys who have attained the requisite status conferred with a special 
form of girdle. In the last-mentioned tribe the youths are obliged to 
remain chaste, on pain of expulsion, so that the Sherente institution 
sharply contrasts with the Bororo counterpart. 

Probably most widespread among the South American associations 
is the tribal society, typically characterized not only by the exclusion 
but also by the intimidation of women and uninitiated boys. Com- 
monly masquerade costumes or supposedly supernatural musical in- 
struments, sometimes both, are strictly tabooed to all except those par- 
ticularly instructed in the mysteries. These conceptions range from 
Venezuela to Tierra del Fuego. On the upper Orinoco Humboldt 
found the cult of the “botuto” (sacred trumpet), revealed only to 
sexually pure youths after fasting and flagellation. Women were put 
to death even if they only accidentally caught a glimpse of the instru- 
ment. In 1798 a missionary managed to save a young woman who 
had incurred this judgment (Hermann Hauff in Humboldt, 1862, 
5:110 f.). C@ubeo neophytes learn about the instruments taboo to 
women and are whipped in order to grow. On the upper Rio Negro 
and its affluents the relevant performances constitute the outstanding 
festival. All females and little boys retire at the first sounds of the 
holy flute, and are killed—allegedly by the son of the ancestral hero of 
the tribe—if they catch sight of it. Novices are flogged and therewith 
enter the “men’s secret society” (Koch-Griinberg, 1923 a, p. 219 f.). 
Such ideas are common among remote Arawak groups, such as the 
Mojo and Paresst (Alfred Métraux, 1942 a, pp. 76,168). On the basis 
of Fric’s observations, Métraux has traced the institution into the 
Chaco, where the Chamacocco masquerade to frighten the women, 
while the boys chosen for initiation learn that the masqueraders are 
not spirits but their own tribesmen and are impressed with the obliga- 
tion to keep the secret (Métraux, 1943 b). Bororo boys, after receiv- 
ing a penis-sheath, are permitted a view of the bull-roarer, at sight of 
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which women are supposed to die; henceforth the lads take part in 
rites from which they have hitherto been barred. 

The tribal men’s society may center in the men’s club (Paress?), but 
in some instances keeps its mysterious paraphernalia in special huts 
or “temples” (dfojo). A faint echo of the classical men’s society is 
perceptible in the Sherente men’s attempt to frighten the assembled 
women, 

Munduruct and Fuegian myths depict an early matriarchate, women 
controlling the mysteries (the Mundurucit clubhouse and wind instru- 
ments, the Fuegian masquerade outfits) and thus lording it over their 
husbands. The men, however, discovered the secrets and turned the 
tables on their wives. The Ona initiation, apart from the boys’ train- 
ing, centers in the bullying of the women by mummers. Among the 
Yahgan, the educational phase forms the core of the initiation festival, 
which is obligatory for both sexes. However, the antifeminist flavor 
persists in weakened form in another ceremonial, which unites men in 
an effort to awe outsiders by spirit impersonations comparable to those 
of their neighbors. A still more attenuated form of men’s society is 
reported from the Alacaluf. 

Whenever mysteries taboo to women are described, a men’s tribal 
society or derivative institution may reasonably be inferred. This 
does not hold true for mere reports of boys’ puberty rites, however 
elaborate (Guiana), since these need not culminate in a men’s organi- 
zation. Even where a definite body is created, its nature need not 
conform at all to the misogynist pattern. The Apinayé, too, insist on 
the initiation of youths as a prerequisite to marriage. There are two 
grades, the senior one enrolling the boys in the Warrior group. This 
they leave automatically, becoming “Mature Men” as soon as the next 
younger set has completed the Warrior training. At the age of pos- 
sibly 50, when unfit for active sports, the men unobtrusively drop out 
from this older group, ultimately forming a village council. The 
Warriors are a Status group, but theirs is the only organized unit of all, 
and their solidarity wanes as they become “Mature Men.” Further, 
the antifeminist motif is quite lacking; as a matter of fact, girl aux- 
iliaries play a prominent part in the institution. 

The otherwise comparable Canela festival has far more complex 
associational consequences. Joint participation establishes a life-long 
tie; and even the young boys mimicking their seniors are definitely 
organized. However, these several age groups never consolidate to 
constitute one tribal society. Further there is no antagonism toward 
women nor studied exclusion of them; girl auxiliaries figure signifi- 
cantly in the activities of the four most active age classes. 

Boys’ initiation ceremonies, then, do not necessarily imply a tribal 
society, nor is the performance of masquerades a safe criterion. The 
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best-known Ge tribes have periodic performances by mummers, but 
their disguises are altogether profane and inspire no one with awe. 

Some authors, accepting as more or less historical the Fuegian origin 
myths, regard the antifeminist type of tribal society as a reaction 
against matriarchal conditions. But, apart from the lack of evidence 
for a South American matriarchate, the relevant data are contradic- 
tory as to any close correlation between masculine associations and 
the phenomena theoretically linked either with a gyneocracy or its 
opposite. The Bororo are strictly matrilineal, but there is no sugges- 
tion of feminine ascendancy and women are as strictly barred as 
anywhere from knowledge of the mysterious bull-roarer rites. When 
the Sherente enact a scene of intimidating their women, such as does 
not occur among their matrilineal fellow-G@e, the phenomenon may be 
in some way correlated with the difference in mode of residence, but 
it is surely far-fetched to see in it the reflection of a great social 
upheaval by which women were brought to their present state. Such 
problems are best dealt with not by sweeping generalizations, but by 
a refined analysis of the differences between otherwise comparable 
populations. Why, for instance, are the Yahgan so markedly less 
antifeminist than the Ona? It is very probable that the better status 
of women in this case is a consequence of their incomparably greater 
role in aboriginal Yahgan economy. 

However this may be, women’s associations of any kind are rare. 
Equivalents of the ceremonial sororities of the Hopi, of the Mandan- 
Hidatsa societies magically influencing the hunt and the crops, and of 
the Cheyenne craft guilds in North America are wanting. Sugges- 
tively enough, it is among the patrilineal Sherente that a women’s 
association turns up. It is quite obviously not the result of a protest 
against masculine ascendancy, but a pale reflection of the men’s so- 
cieties to be noticed presently. The associational pattern of the cul- 
ture is so pronounced that the women united in a copy of their hus- 
bands’ organizations. There is no formal admission; even nurslings 
are taken to the society’s fixed assembly place and continue to attend 
as they grow older. At festivals the members paint themselves in 
their husbands’ style and, as in the men’s societies, there are two 
leaders and two attendants. Unlike its models, the women’s organiza- 
tion completely lacks economic significance. The only ceremonial 
performed by it involves the bestowal of names on two little boys. 

Feminine as well as masculine age classes occur among the Northern 
Cayapé. Membership in several of the grades hinges for both sexes 
on parental and physiological rather than on conjugal status: females 
between puberty and their first delivery are in one class, those who 
have borne one child form another. The Sherente have no age classes 
for females, but split up the youths of the bachelors’ hut into six 
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divisions, distinguished by their body paint and the form of their 
hair-sheath. 

Several other types of association require mention. None of the six 
festive societies of the Canella has an initiation. A man enters the 
Clown’s organization by virtue of his talent for buffoonery; in the 
other five cases admission automatically follows acquisition of parti- 
cular personal names. These qualify the bearer simultaneously for 
membership in two of the festive societies and in one of six other 
groups which have each a definite place of assembly in the plaza and 
distinctive decorative patterns. Neither the festive societies nor the 
plaza groups have religious significance; as explained, masquerades 
are devoid of sacred connotation. 

The Sherente have four men’s societies charged with serious practi- 
cal functions. It is they that cooperatively make clearings, engage 
in major hunting expeditions, and exploit stands of wild trees, which 
are owned by the several societies. Each organization forms a tactical 
unit in warfare, organizes log-races for its members (not in competi- 
tion with other societies), and figures in one great religious ceremony, 
the feast of the dead. When a boy is about 8 years of age, his father 
enrolls him in one of the four organizations. The choice is affected 
by several considerations: generally the son does not enter his father’s 
society, some attention being paid to the lad’s wishes, but probably 
more to the elders’ preference, who try to maintain approximately 
equal numerical strength in the four associations. The affiliation 
normally lasts for a lifetime. Only one society—the one that accord- 
ing to the origin tale had the youngest members when organized— 
has a formal initiation. Independently of the entrance into a 
society, each boy at the same age also is assigned to one of the two com- 
peting tribal sports teams. 

The complexity of the social arrangement in this tribe is indicated 
by conditions in any of their bachelors’ halls. Here the boys of one 
moiety occupy the north side, the south side belonging to the com- 
plementary moiety. The space from west to east is divided among the 
four societies. Beyond these localized units there are the six age 
grades through which each youth has to pass during his 8 or 4 years’ 
residence; and every one of them further belongs to one of the two 
athletic teams. 

Warrior societies are reported from the pre-equestrian Guaycuri 
and from the Abipon, the latter having a military association in each 
band. The members were renowned braves, who underwent a test of 
fortitude and received a new name. They were set off from the com- 
mon herd by tricks of speech and the right to honorific forms of ad- 
dress. Some women were admitted for their husbands’ or kinsmen’s 
sake. 
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GOVERNMENT AND LAW 


Separatism.—It is difficult to form a clear picture of pre-Colum- 
bian political organization in much of South America, for aboriginal 
conditions were rapidly obscured by Caucasian influences and some of 
the earliest observers are liable to the suspicion of having misinter- 
preted what they saw. Nevertheless, certain points may be taken as 
established, among them the extraordinary separatism that prevailed 
in much of non-Andean South America. Whereas Baudin (1928) 
sets the population of the 7nca empire at over 11 million and even 
Kroeber (1939) at 3 million, a great many peoples stand at the op- 
posite pole. (See also Handbook, vol. 2, p. 184, and this vol., p. 656.) 
In 1774 Forster’s figure (in Gusinde, 1937) for the total Yahgan popu- 
lation was only 2,000 and Gusinde’s estimate for aboriginal times does 
not exceed 2,500. As a matter of fact, these numbers represent a lin- 
guistic family, not a political entity. There were five dialectically 
diverse groups with a very moderate sense of solidarity, and each was 
subdivided into local bands bearing the name of a bay or some other 
geographical feature. The sense of kinship was stronger in this lesser 
aggregate, but a really close tie united only the members of a family, 
who have been said to constitute a miniature state. Similarly the Ona 
were split into 89 hordes, each owning its hunting territory, upon 
which neighbors would not needlessly trespass; the numerical strength 
of these bands ranged from 40 to 120 persons. An initiation festival 
would, indeed, bring together members of distinct hordes, but it was 
an extraordinary event to have as many as 200 people assembled in 
one spot. 

Equally extreme was the separatism of the Botocudo: Manizer’s 
(1919) Krenak band defined its boundaries by landmarks and regarded 
them as inviolable; and even bands of the same tribe were constantly 
waging feuds. In a large number of cases, then, the South American 
village, horde, maloca, or even family constituted the sole counterpart 
of the modern state. The Sherente, credited with an unusual racial 
solidarity, go beyond these limits, for different settlements unite in 
opposing alien enemies and a village chief is chosen and deposed by 
a conclave of chiefs representing the several villages. Yet there has 
never been a paramount tribal chief, and the sporadic attempts to- 
ward wider union are balanced by such centrifugal tendencies as the 
feuds between associations over stands of buriti and babassi trees or 
the assumption of punitive powers by a moiety. 

The Panamanians, relatively advanced as they were, never achieved 
major integration. According to the 16th century chroniclers, a 
narrow area was divided up among sundry independent and mutually 
hostile peoples. The army of 4,000 warriors that one chief mustered 
against the Spaniards probably marks the acme of cohesion in non- 
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Andean South America. The figure is roughly paralleled by the 3,000 
“Tapuya” who aided the Dutch against the Portuguese and by the 5,000 
Chiriguano who rebelled against the Whites in 1890. The entire popu- 
lation would, of course, be several times as large. 

Chiefs.—As to the nature of the political ties, the Jnca Empire 
with its centralization of supreme power in a divine ruler again 
stands at one pole, while at the other are various groups without any 
official authority whatsoever. Such authority is lacking, e. g., among 
the Fuegians; for much of the year the Yahgan’s contacts are re- 
stricted to members of his family, outsiders being treated in accord- 
ance with traditional notions of right and wrong. Thus, the individual 
adult enjoys a maximum of personal liberty, though old men of 
exemplary character may informally exert much influence. Only in 
order to control the throng at an initiation festival two Yahgan tem- 
porarily exercise definite functions—one a venerable patriarch 
charged with preserving the traditional procedure, the other a 
younger, but mature master of ceremonies to direct the daily routine. 
On a higher level, the Jivaro have leaders only for raids; they lack 
the word for “chief,” a concept they are obliged to express by a 
Spanish or a Quechua term (Karsten, 1935; Stirling, 1938). 

More commonly a community or major group has a recognized 
head, who may be provided with insignia of his status. A newly 
appointed Sherente chief thus receives a decorated bow, a sheaf of 
arrows, three staff-clubs, and for public appearances a ceremonial 
lance. His Chiriquano colleague puts tufts of hair on his head, wears 
greenstone ear-drops, and carries decorated dance poles. Tasseled 
staffs of walking-stick size were an old-fashioned Palicur “captain’s” 
or “lieutenant’s” emblems; and a “Zapuya” chief’s tonsure and extra 
long thumb nails marked him off from the rank and file. 

However, a permanent and accepted headman is not necessarily 
the ruler of his people. Innumerable explicit statements either derive 
such influence as he exerts from the number of his kindred or deny 
him any coercive powers except in times of danger. A Cariri chief 
was strong in proportion to the number of children and nephews sup- 
porting him (Martin de Nantes, 1706, p. 103). In one of the autono- 
mous modern 7'awlipdéng settlements the headman has very little to say 
until hostilities break out with another group. In 1639, Herckman 
(Pompeu Sobrinho, 1934, p. 18) found the “Zapuya” chief highly 
respected when he led his warriors, whereas at home “Nao é tao 
honrado (he is not so honored).” A Carajé chief is wholly dependent 
on his villagers’ goodwill; if they are dissatisfied, they simply desert 
him. A historical case occurred in 1792, when the people quarreled 
with the chief, whom they considered a malevolent sorcerer, and took 
refuge on a sandbank (Krause, 1911, p. 321). 
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For a correct picture of political life we must constantly keep in 
mind the concrete arrangements of living. Where the social unit 
coincides with the individual family, its head naturally assumes con- 
trol, possibly with occasional arbitrariness, but restrained by senti- 
mental considerations. But a great many South American tribes are 
made up essentially of expanded families, each in an independent 
community. This holds true equally for the predominantly matrilocal 
Guiana groups and for the patrilocal maloca settlements in the Rio 
Negro country. To take the former type, an ambitious man eager to 
found a new village can do so through the aid of active young men 
who, in return for their services, become his sons-in-law. In such 
circumstances the headman may, if that is his disposition, be a patri- 
archal bully, but in the majority of cases the relationships are likely 
to assume a genial tinge all around. He is, after all, dealing with his 
sons (so far as they are not married elsewhere), his daughters and 
their husbands, and his grandchildren. To be sure, a son-in-law is 
sometimes defined as a “serf,” but at bottom this means merely that 
he is an alien obliged to justify by work his existence as a coresident 
and son-in-law. This is proved by the fact that he is occasionally 
chosen as the new chief, taking precedence of his wife’s brothers 
(Rucuyen). To sum up, in these simpler instances of aggregation 
the foremost man exercises control essentially as the head of a 
household. 

When several communities unite or if the single village has a 
larger, less homogeneous population, the situation grows more compli- 
cated, but this does not yet in itself imply an appreciable increase in 
the authority of a single leader. As a matter of fact, even relatively 
small groups may have two or more titular chiefs, none of them 
supreme unless by virtue of individual gifts. In 1940 the missionized 
Gérotire Cayapé had as many as 5, and 2 years earlier the 300 
Canella of Ponto village had 8. Im such situations either the 
senior incumbent or the strongest personality is likely to gain ascend- 
ancy, but would rarely be an autocrat. A common check, either with 
or without fellow-chiefs, appears in the assembly of adult men, which 
may be quite loose (Barama Carib), but often appears as a formal 
council. The three Canella chiefs display no lust of power, receive 
not a whit more in the way of food offerings than any council mem- 
ber, and perform precisely the same work as any tribesman. This 
latter condition, in fact, sometimes holds true even for genuine rulers, 
as among the Chiriguano, where no Indian refuses to obey the chief, 
who, nevertheless, performs arduous labors himself while his wife 
cooks her meals and sweeps her house precisely like other women. The 
presence of a serf or slave caste naturally alters the situation. (See 
below.) 
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Considering the limited powers of a Caraja chief, it is strange that 
special training for the office is deemed essential. The presumable 
heir is educated for the purpose from childhood, being segregated for 
4 years in a hut, where his father imparts relevant instruction until 
a great festival indicates the son’s competence. An unschooled chief’s 
son is ineligible. Failing chief’s children, the men of the village elect 
a young boy, who, if his mother consents, is then prepared for the 
office in the customary way (Krause, 1911, p. 322). 

Although the functions of a chief are often enough ill-defined, cer- 
tain features recur again and again in the descriptive accounts. He 
is a peacemaker, represents his people in contacts with other tribes or 
Whites, welcomes visitors, and directs economic undertakings. Very 
typical and documented for groups as distant as Tehuelche and “7'a- 
puya’” is the indulgence in admonitory harangues, personally or by 
proxy, a trait reminiscent of various North American Indians. Con- 
cerning the Pilaga we learn: 

Every day at sunset, the cacique whose spirit moves him launches into a vast 
improvisation. . . . The customary theme of these harangues is peace, harmony, 
and honesty, virtues recommended to all the tribesmen. [Métraux, 1937, p. 390.] 

Far to the north the Sherente chief assembles the village for sim- 
ilarly didactic purposes: 

Stepping in front of the semicircle and resting his hands on the ceremonial 
lance while rocking his body back and forth, he would impressively and vividly 
harangue the crowd for possibly an hour. [The gist of his remarks was to incul- 
cate the need for preserving ancient ceremonial and custom.] In conclusion he 
would urge all to live in peace and harmony. .. . [Nimuendaju, 1942, p. 15.] 

At daybreak the Z’upinamba chief would revel in similar admoni- 
tions (Métraux, 1928 b, p. 179). Here and there this oratorical 
office is divorced from the chieftainship, devolving on a special digni- 
tary, as among the Apinayé, whose chief and elders in secret session 
choose a “counselor.” “His duty lies in admonishing the villagers to 
preserve traditional usage. ...” He does this almost every morning. 
As part of his duties he also superintends ceremonies, often plays a 
major part in them, and when food is distributed on such occasions he 
receives a share at least equal to the chief’s. The “7apuya” “king,” 
Jan de Wy, had a herald announce what the people were to do, where 
and when they were to go, where to camp, and so forth (Barleeus, 1659, 
p. 695 ff.) Among the Cashinawa, again, it was the chief himself who 
exhorted his people to live in peace and avoid adultery ; and every morn- 
ing he would allot tasks for hunters and fishermen. Given this em- 
phasis on oratory, one understands the explanation a Chiriguano 
offered for the existence of a female chief: “Her father ... had taught 
her to speak” (Nordenskidld, 1912 a.) 

On the upper Xingt, generous entertainment of the people is a pre- 
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requisite to popularity as a chief, and one lawful heir to the dignity 
is known to have emigrated because he was afraid of the expense 
involved in the office. 

Judicial functions in a strict sense are rare, for legal procedure as a 
rule lacks the formalities typical of African Negroes. What some 
writers attribute to the chief under this head for the most part coin- 
cides with his duties as a peacemaker and involves no means for enfore- 
inga verdict. In certain cases, however, something more is implied, A 
Yagua jury composed of the chief and the elders might exile an 
offender against the laws of incest. Among the Apinayé the chief 
inaugurates steps against sorcerers, and the supposed victim’s kindred 
carry out the sentence. Similarly, a Sherente chief orders the execu- 
tion of maleficent magicians, but apart from this obligation the chief 
acts merely as a moderator between contending parties. In other 
words, torts predominate over crimes; a husband and an adulterer 
will fight a duel; bodily injury is atoned by an indemnity to the in- 
jured person; murder was formerly avenged not by any central au- 
thority, but by the dead man’s moiety—in some instances perhaps by 
hisassociation. Strangely enough, a Pilagd cacique will thrash a thief 
who fails to restore stolen property, but does not interfere in murder 
cases, vengeance being left to the aggrieved family, who may or may 
not content themselves with an indemnity. On the other hand, a 17th- 
century Mojo chief personally chastised two unresisting murderers. 

Comparatively elaborate procedures are ascribed to the early na- 
tives of Panamaé. Adultery, theft, murder were all punished by death, 
judgment being passed by the chief. Commoners were captured by 
special officers who executed the chief’s orders on them. When the 
offender was a nobleman the chief assembled his subjects, proclaimed 
the criminal’s deeds, clubbed him over the head, possibly also trans- 
fixing him with a lance by way of demoting him, and allowed an 
attendant to complete the execution if necessary. Notwithstanding 
this unusual display of legalism, self-help was not abrogated: the 
owner of a maize field who caught a pilferer was allowed forthwith to 
cut off both his hands (Lothrop, 1937 a). 

The factors which lead to an intensification of the chief’s power are 
not altogether clear. Though it is great in some of the more complex 
cultures, there is no simple ratio between, say, economic level and 
centralization of authority. The fairly advanced Jivaro have no 
chiefs, whereas those of the Bororo exert considerable influence. 
Kirchhoff (1931, p. 191) has suggested as concomitants of exalted 
chieftainship the greater extent and stability of the local unit, as 
well as the wealth of legends centering in the deeds of the chief’s 
ancestors. These points merit further investigation, but cannot be 
regarded as established. 
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One statement may fairly be offered. The chief’s influence is indefi- 
nitely enhanced when he combines religious with secular functions, a 
phenomenon that recurs with tolerable frequency and on different levels 
of complexity. Among the Cdgaba (Preuss, 1919-20) there are no 
chiefs excepting the priests: “the priests are at the same time the 
chiefs”; all the warring Cdégaba mentioned in the texts are explicitly 
called priests. Similarly, in 1915 G. Bolinder (1925, p. 111) found the 
Ica firmly convinced that their leader must be a medicine man; and in 
1941 these Indians were still ruled by their spiritual guides, whose 
“power seems singularly unaffected by the group’s 20 years’ exposure to 
Christianity” (Knowlton, 1944, p. 264). Again, the head of each 
Yaruro moiety (Petrullo, 1939) and of every Tsatchela district in 
Kcuador is invariably a shaman (Von Hagen, 1939, p. 39 f.). 

Far to the south, and very near the bottom of the scale in material 
advancement, each Botocudo band has for its leader the “strongest” 
man, with strength defined not as physical (nyipmr6é), but as super- 
natural power (yikegn) granted by the spirits. The beneficiary has 
the ability to transform himself and others, to cure by remedies which 
his supernatural patrons supplied, and even to resuscitate the dead. 
Characteristically, a band has been intimately tied up with its chief, so 
that the names of many Botocudo leaders have come down to us, where- 
as those of neighboring tribes’ chiefs are unrecorded (Nimuendaji, 
1946). <A classical case of shaman-chiefs is that of the Apapocuva- 
Guarani with their prolonged series of migrations under the spell of 
such leaders. Fusion of the two functions is at least possible among the 
Chiriguano, common on the Pilcomayo River, and regular in 7'apirapé 
society. Of Mojo chiefs it is said that those who were also shamans 
enjoyed “a far stronger position” (Métraux, 1943 a). Even when the 
chief is not actually an intermediary between his people and the spirit 
world, his control of ceremonial regalia and the prerogative of fixing 
the dates of religious festivals or of directing them will surround him 
with a halo of prestige. This, in addition to a strong individuality, 
may explain the influence of the paramount Bororo chief met by Lévi- 
Strauss (1936) in the Rio Vermelho region. Another suggestive in- 
stance is that of the “Zapuya” “king” who would blow smoke on sick 
boys, in other words, who in particular circumstances played a sha- 
man’s part (Barleeus, 1659). 

A priori, one might expect a close correlation between warfare and 
aggrandizement of the chief’s power; and this assumption gains some 
support from the recurrent statements that his authority, however 
limited otherwise, becomes autocratic in times of hostilities. It would 
seem that in martial tribes the step toward making this condition 
permanent would be taken over and over again by ambitious men, 
but actually there is little evidence of such a development. The 
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Jivaro are as militaristic a people as any, every man aspiring to gain 
renown as a fighter. However, neither at present nor in the 16th 
century did ambition turn toward establishing a dictatorial govern- 
ment. Accordingly, the very considerable power exercised by Chiri- 
guano in contrast to Ashluslay chiefs may have other causes than 
those which at first blush seem plausible, as is indeed indicated by the 
above-mentioned case of a woman at the head. It should further be 
noted that the war chief may be quite distinct from the village chief 
(Yuruna). 

Rules of succession.—Succession is often filial (e. g., Yuruna, 
Sirioné, Guarant), but appears with important qualifications. The 
Pilaga recognize as heir only a son of the chief’s first wife. In many 
tribes substitutes serve if the customary successor is deemed unfit. 
A variation reminiscent of Tenachtitlan combines the collateral with 
the filial principle: a man is succeeded, in turn, by his brothers, his 
son assuming office only after the death of his several paternal uncles 
(Stust, Cubeo). Many tribes preserve filial succession by exempting 
a chief’s son from their otherwise general rule of matrilocal resi- 
dence. Often the law of succession is flexible: a Witoto who lacks 
male issue may import the husband of his daughter to become chief 
after him; and a Rucuyen chief appointed as his successor not one 
of his adult sons, but a capable son-in-law. On the death of one 
Bacairi chief who had only a young daughter the widow’s brother 
assumed the title, but was superseded by the girl’s husband as soon as 
she got married. Several instances of nepotic succession are well 
substantiated (Chibcha, Bororo, Apinayé). The Yaruro theoreti- 
cally prefer the nephew to take over, but are practically guided by 
his suitability. The Canella, with their multiple-chief system, do 
not fix succession by matrilineal descent as might be expected, but 
have the chiefs and the council of elders fill a vacancy. Appoint- 
ment as well as deposition of chiefs by a conclave of his colleagues 
occurs likewise among the Sherente, so that the hereditary principle 
is by no means universal. Lacking sons, a Carajé chief may be suc- 
ceeded by a daughter, not by her husband; during the chief’s ab- 
sence his wife or a son may act asa substitute (Krause, 1911, p. 322 f.). 

Prestige; rank; classes.—In South America, as elsewhere, the 
absence of hereditary classes does not exclude marked differences in 
status, which may or may not be coupled with differences in political 
power. The chiefless Yahgan pay reverence to old age, and even 
where a shaman holds no secular position his influence on everyday 
life may be very great. Unusual competence in any esteemed activity 
may imply kudos and its natural consequences: a Jévaro’s reputation 
is directly proportionate to the number of enemies’ heads he has taken 
as trophies; and a Guaté is similarly honored for every jaguar he has 
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slain; indeed, a youth without such achievements to his credit is in- 
eligible for marriage. 

The Sherente, with their wealth of ceremonial, organize a good many 
offices that confer privilege on their incumbents. For example, chiefs, 
leaders of men’s associations, and sundry other dignitaries, along with 
their wives, are entitled to a memorial celebration. Again, a motley 
aggregation of Canella persons—chiefs, age-class leaders, girl auxil- 
iaries of the men’s associations, female leaders in singing, and the men 
whom alien tribes elect as their honorary chiefs and quasi-consuls— 
receive a special form of burial and rank as a ceremonial aristocracy 
called “hamrén.” This example illustrates the distinction between 
titular and actual eminence, for the councilors as a body, who largely 
dominate communal life, are not ipso facto hamrén, nor is the pre- 
centor, though he plays a far more conspicuous part than his female 
counterpart. 

Sometimes distinctions are introduced in otherwise democratic 
societies by the grading of comparable social units. Thus, one of the 
Bororo moieties is superior to its complement in several ways: it owns 
the best ornaments, has the exclusive right to make bull-roarers, and 
invariably provides village chiefs (Lévi-Strauss, 1944 a, p. 267). 
The clans of these people also differ noticeably in wealth, especially 
of the immaterial type, so that some of them are considered rich, others 
poor. Again, an Apinayé chief must belong to the Kolti moiety, which 
ranks the other in any joint ceremonial; and among the Sherente the 
dual division associated in the natives’ mind with the sun regularly 
takes precedence of the lunar moiety. The Sherente also suggestively 
illustrate the effects of incorporating aliens. Two remnants of de- 
cadent tribes were at one time added, one to each moiety, and for- 
mally assimilated by having an appropriate domiciliary site assigned 
tothem. Nevertheless, they still figure in native consciousness as “eth- 
nic minorities” and in recent years one of the new clans has been 
twitted with its inferiority by the very moiety of which it now forms 
part. 

Whereas the preceding cases illustrate emphasis on status and 
prestige rather than an aristocratic trend, this no longer holds for 
the Chiriguano. Their paramount chiefs, who are said to own or 
at least to control the land, preserve their genealogies, and kinship 
with them is a tribesman’s boast. The Bauwré couple similar attitudes 
with endogamy: a chief’s first wife is supposed to be the daughter 
of one of his peers; and successors are limited to her offspring. A 
veritable class system is reported for the Paressz; the head of a 
household lords it over a body of dependents, who are obliged to build 
his huts, do the farming, fetch firewood, and yield whatever they may 
earn. 
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Such a caste system develops most readily through war. So long 
as prisoners are taken only sparingly, they are likely to be absorbed 
into the community of their captors, but as soon as it becomes a 
regular practice to keep enemies, as is said to have been the Omagua 
custom, servants are set off as a body against their masters. The com- 
plexity of Panamanian society was partly due to this factor. Prison- 
ers of war constituted a class of slaves with several subdivisions, 
such as the chief’s litter-bearers, ordinary slaves, domestics, ber- 
daches. A slave bore his master’s property mark, being branded or 
tattooed, and often had a front tooth knocked out as a status badge. 
A new chief generally at once adopted a distinctive design to be “worn 
like a livery by his slaves and vassals.” He and his wives had the 
prerogative of traveling in litters and lived in great luxury. Under 
the great chiefs was an aristocracy, composed of distinguished war- 
riors whose title was passed on to their sons but on condition that they, 
too, devoted themselves to warfare. The relative population and 
standing of the commoners—above the slaves, but below the nobility— 
seem to be unknown (Lothrop, 1937 a, pp. 22-24). 

In the Chaco, the equestrian Mbayd as described by Sanchez Labra- 
dor (1910) in the 19th century stand out in sharp relief against 
such unstratified people as the Choroti. Even the Mbaydé commoners 
had three or four slaves each, originally recruited from war captives, 
whose duty it was to till the soil, fetch firewood, cook, and perform 
other menial tasks while their masters hunted, fished, and made war. 
Notwithstanding their economic exploitation, however, the slaves were 
well treated. The Mbayd proper had several grades, the hereditary 
nobility being itself subdivided and ranking above those ennobled 
commoners whose titles could not be transmitted to their children. 
Below these were the far more numerous warriors and ordinary free- 
men, whose precise status is not clear. The upper classes were de- 
scribed as inordinately vain of their superior rank, outwardly indi- 
cated by tattooed or painted designs, and the trend was toward endog- 
amy. An obviously similar pattern (without slaves?) prevailed among 
the Tereno, who recognized three distinct classes—chiefs, warriors, 
and “camp-followers.” Here endogamy is said to have been safe- 
guarded by severe penalties. A warrior could be elected to a chief- 
tain’s station, and a camp-follower who had killed many enemies was 
able to rise to the warrior’s grade. 

The Mbaya polity, however, was complicated by a curious relation- 
ship between them and their agricultural neighbors, the Guand. In 
contrast to war captives, who formed an unequivocally subordinate 
caste, the Guand never regarded themselves as inferior to the Mbayd 
rank and file, but only to the chiefs. The probably too simple ex- 
planation offered is that Mbayd chiefs by marrying Guandé women of 
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rank had automatically gained control over their wives’ subjects. In 
consequence, a particular group of Guand (=Niyolola) would come to 
recognize an individual Mbaya chief as their overlord without assum- 
ing an absolutely inferior status. ‘The chiefs visited their Gwand sub- 
jects’ settlements at harvest time and collected “tribute.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, the terms sometimes used to indicate the relationship, such 
as “slaves” and “homage,” are singularly inappropriate; it is more 
aptly characterized as symbiotic by Herbert Baldus (1939, pp. 121- 
128). Early accounts picture the Guand “slaves” as remarkably inde- 
pendent, in fact, as sometimes voluntarily entering the services of a 
Mbayd, and the account of an overlord’s visit where they “reciben el 
pleito homenaje de sus criados (receive due homage of their servants) ” 
is curious beyond words (Sanchez Labrador, 1910-17, 2: 267 f.). These 
strange “servants” entertained their masters during a 3 days’ annual 
stay, did not hesitate to ask them for knives and other articles of 
value—indeed, a Mbayd lady would willingly present her most highly 
prized gewgaws (“sus mas estimadas bujerias”) to her host’s wife. 
If a request were not graciously granted, these “serfs” clandestinely 
appropriated what they could, and their masters, instead of meting 
out punishment, were content to let their “servants” retain the stolen 
goods, merely indemnifying themselves by declaring with patrician 
disdain that the Vzyolola were thieves (“son unos ladrones”). Evi- 
dently the bond between the two groups savors of some sort of trading 
relationship. Baldus is certainly right in denying that it belongs 
in the same category with that between the Mbayd and their slave 
caste. 

It should further be clear that although war captives have unques- 
tionably yielded a subordinate caste the finer distinctions among the 
Mbaya above the slaves is not due to conquest of weaker peoples, a 
remark that holds equally for the Panamanians and other comparable 
instances. 

Finally, some mention must be made of the Maci, not to be con- 
fused with the Macu, a small tribe of traders found by Schomburgk 
and Koch-Griinberg (1923 b) along the middle course of the Aiari 
River, west of the Rio Uraricuera. The (acu are nomads of the upper 
Amazon and Rio Negro country with a culture inferior to that of their 
neighbors. The designation seems to be a blanket term, as lacking 
in precision as the North American “Digger Indians.” At all events, 
their position, though probably always humble, is not uniform. On 
the Caiari River they live wretchedly enough, but are summoned for 
special jobs, such as repairing a boat, for which they are compensated 
as day laborers. On the Tiquié River, however, they are literally 
slaves obliged to render all manner of domestic services, to supply 
their masters with game, fish, and vegetable food, and to prepare 
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coca. Zucana men claim access to Macu girls, and in cases of death 
supposedly due to sorcery the Macu are likely to be made the scape- 
goats; the alleged male culprits were until recently killed, their women 
being abducted to be sold to White slave-traders. Nevertheless, in 
general their treatment is not harsh, rather suggesting that meted out 
to household animals (Koch-Griinberg, 1923 b, pp. 175 f,. 335). 

The coordination and subordination of heterogeneous groups have 
evidently been carried out along a number of distinct lines by the 
South American natives. 
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PROPERTY AMONG THE TROPICAL FOREST AND 
MARGINAL TRIBES 


By Rosrrt H. Lowi 


The property concepts of primitive peoples often differ radically 
from ours. There is often collective ownership of utilitarian goods, 
and even when individual rights are acknowledged in theory they 
may be overshadowed by moral obligations of sharing with kindred 
or neighbors. On the other hand, objects that seem trivial from our 
point of view figure precisely as those which for the Indian are im- 
portant enough to establish the basis for differences in wealth. In 
short, we must at every step envisage the law of property in the per- 
spective of the total culture. With this initial caution, we may group 
the data under the familiar categories of Real Estate, Chattels, Incor- 
poreal Property, and Inheritance. 


REAL ESTATE 


Land is generally conceived by the Indians as something inalien- 
able; any report of their selling and buying it under aboriginal con- 
ditions is suspect. Further, major tracts are at least most commonly 
held by a social group, the individual merely acquiring possessory 
rights over the section he uses. Among the Cubeo, where the clan 
coincides with the political unit, its headman and council divide the 
communal territory among adult clansfolk, who acquire property 
rights for their families in particular plots only after expending labor 
on making clearings and planting there. 

However, the group owning land or values connected with it on a 
larger scale is not always the same in character. It may be a dialectic 
division, a patrilineal band, a tribe, a moiety, or a men’s society. 
Among the Yahgan it is each of the 5 dialectic groups that claims a 
definite district, but since much of these people’s time is spent on the 
water their interest in landownership is less intense than with the 
neighboring Ona, whose 39 patrilineal bands jealously guard their 
respective domains, held by mythological sanctions. Each range was 
marked off by natural topographical boundaries. Both Fuegian tribes 
allow encroachment in cases of real necessity and also when a whale is 
beached by some lucky fluke. The latter windfall creates a super- 
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fluity in which all fellow Yahgan or Ona, respectively, are free to 
share, and with it comes the rare opportunity of having large assem- 
blies of people in one spot over a space of weeks, hence the chance to 
celebrate a major festival (Gusinde, 1937, p. 962). Among the 
Tehuelche the several bands claimed each a district and regarded tres- 
pass as a fighting matter (Musters, 1871, p. 177). Correspondingly, 
the Botocudo hordes guarded their respective bailiwicks by means 
of sentries stationed at the border (Saint-Hilaire, 1830-51, 2: 159), a 
procedure similar to that of the Northern Maidu in California. Far- 
ther north, the Yaruro bands are credited with specific hunting 
grounds. In the Jurud-Puris region each family is said to mark off 
the grounds it claims by setting bunches of animal hair in the cleft 
of a stick along the paths. The Sherentc, whose sense of solidarity 
was wider than that of most Brazilian Indians, did not allow any 
property to the single village, but recognized a certain tribal domain. 
On the upper Xingiti the tribe figures as the major landowner, terri- 
tories being marked off by watercourses; the Nahukwa, e. g., occupy 
one bank of the Kulisehu River; the Mehinaci, the other (Steinen, 
1897, pp. 116, 284). Of course, a tribe is sometimes limited to a single 
settlement, as in the case of the Canella of Ponto village. In other 
cases the settlement, such as the Z’wcano maloca, asserted rights over 
a definite tract. Even when, as among the 7’ auwlipdng, communal 
rights were not so rigorously delimited, the people would hesitate to 
stray more than a few days’ journey from their village, being re- 
strained by distrust of their fellow Zaulipdng in other localities and 
by the fear of being penalized by sorcerers (Koch-Griinberg, 1923 a, 
3:92). 

It is possible for distinct social units to exercise each a distinctive 
form of sovereignty. The sparse pieces of ground that permit the 
growing of quinoa are regarded by the Chipaya as tribal property, 
the total area of 1 km. by 300 m. being divided into strips about 300 by 
10 m. each for annual redistribution among the several families. But 
the pastures nowadays required for sheep and pigs are allotted on a 
different principle, for they belong to the moieties, whose respective 
shares are separated by boundaries. If the beasts of one moiety en- 
croach on the other’s territory, they are instantly slaughtered and 
consumed by the aggrieved party (Métraux, 1934, p. 193 f.). 

To sum up, the total domain for economic exploitation is collectively 
owned, most commonly by a local group (band, localized clan, tribe), 
but sometimes by other units. In non-Andean South America the 
chief cannot as a rule be said to exercise sovereign territorial rights. 
He may act as a supervisor (Yagua) with power to grant outsiders 
temporary fishing privileges (Cubeo), but he no more than any other 
individual freely disposes of the soil. The CAériguano chiefs are far 
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from mere figureheads, but though declared to own the land in cer- 
tain districts the statement is at once qualified with the significant 
addition “not for their own interest, but on behalf of the tribe” (Nor- 
denskidld, 1912 a, pp. 230, 232). 

Within the limits of the generally recognized range of jurisdiction 
individuals or families are permitted to hunt, gather, fish, plant, and 
build at will. A Barama Carib may thus be said to own his house and 
his fields. The extent and manner of such individual claims, how- 
ever, are often modified by coexisting institutions and ideologies. 
Among the Sherente, e. g., the men’s associations are, apart from other 
functions, economic corporations. An individual may choose a spot 
to be cleared, but his society performs the task of deforestation, later 
aids in weeding and foresting, and has at least a moral claim to the 
aftermath of the maize crop. Again, any joint hunting party, even if 
numerically insignificant, will distribute their kill among fellow mem- 
bers. Perhaps still more significantly, the two most important wild 
plant species of the region, the buriti and the babasst, both palms, 
are not free for general use, but belong to the four associations, none 
of which ventures to trespass on another’s stand of trees without 
danger of a fight. 

Whereas the Sherente men own the fields and houses, the matri- 
lineal Canella and Apinayé recognize an indisputable feminine pro- 
prietorship in both. As regards the dwellings, however, this can 
hardly be conceived as individual: it is rather a corporation of kins- 
women—say, a grandmother with her daughters and daughters’ 
daughters—that is in control. Further, the males associated with 
this group continue to frequent their maternal homes, where their 
position is far more secure than that of their brothers-in-law. Like 
their Hopi brethren in Arizona under corresponding circumstances, 
they seem to have a moral claim to being sheltered by their matri- 
lineal kinswomen even though no amount of labor expended on a 
house can ever give a 7%mbira male a claim to legal proprietorship. 

A curious limitation of individual feminine rights over cultivated 
fields is imposed by the Apinayé. A couple of men, one from each 
moiety, assume magico-religious charge of the plantations from the 
first sowing until they publicly announce the maturity of the crops. In 
the meantime they pray for a good harvest, plenty of rain, and free- 
dom from insect pests, also supposedly promoting the growth of the 
plants by songs and magical acts. Any woman who dares remove 
a single sample from her plot before the official signal is at once pun- 
ished by the two officials, who break utensils in her dwelling and flog 
or gash her if she has not taken to her heels (Nimuendaja, 1939, p. 
89 f.). 

Ownership of houses and plots must be viewed not according to 
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abstract principles of law, but according to associated ideologies. In 
some instances there is a clear-cut connection between a proprietor 
and his property: when a Cubeo headman dies, the communal dwell- 
ing of which he is reckoned the owner is deserted and his garden is 
no longer used. Ina great many tribes death nullifies property rights 
in a different sense. Among the Barama Carib, anyone’s death in the 
house leads to its abandonment along with that of the clearing in 
which it is situated (Gillin, 1936, p.116). Itis tempting to conjecture 
that as dwellings increase in complexity the natives will recoil from 
the inconvenience resulting from such change of domicile, but this 
hypothesis is only partially true. The Cayapa, e. g., reoccupy a house 
if only an infant has passed away, but the demise of any important 
member of the family, i. e., any of the older inmates or even a favorite 
child, is followed by removal. This is no small matter, for the cutting 
and adzing of the long, heavy hardwood posts is a major task. More- 
over, when the family home is suddenly deserted, the inmates have to 
put up a temporary shelter while the new structure is in process of 
erection or must crowd into some relative’s house. If the new site is 
at some distance, this further implies the making of new clearings. 
In short, practical utility is here overridden by ideological motives 
(Barrett, 1925, p. 332 f.). 

There are, of course, contrary instances, for tribes naturally differ 
in the precise balancing of contradictory urges, and their responses 
may even differ in different periods. According to Fejos, the Yagua 
do not now abandon a maloca even after a chief’s death, but only when 
the men’s council decides that too many persons have been interred 
under the floor of the maloca. However, Orton about 75 years earlier 
learnt that after a burial the house was set afire (Fejos, 1943, pp. 23, 
80). The Yecuana, like contemporary Yagua, are not deterred from 
remaining in their abode by a single death, but if there are several 
successive deaths the settlement is shifted, possibly at the distance of 
an hour and a half’s journey. During Koch-Griinberg’s visit such an 
event occurred, and because of an epidemic there was danger of a 
second migration (1923 a, 3: 376). 

However this may be, fear of the spirit or a vaguer sense of un- 
canniness or merely the desire to get away from scenes that recall 
the mourned person frequently leads to evacuation of both huts and 
plantations. The neighbors of a bereaved Caingang family at once 
give up their settlement to pitch hastily erected lodges in the neighbor- 
ing woods; and the immediate mourners cut and burn up all the dead 
person’s maize plot, since to partake of the crop would cause a tribes- 
man’s death (Manizer, 1919, p.’783). Desertion of the hut is reported 
from such diverse peoples as the Botocudo (Weid-Neuweid, 1820-21, 
2:56), Purt (Spix and Martius, 1824, p. 383), Guarani, Paressi, and 
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Cubeo. The Yamiaca destroyed many of the cultivated plants in the 
deceased man’s fields (Métraux, 1942 a, p.53). Yuracare practitce dif- 
fers in that it is held proper to harvest the crop of a deserted plantation 
even though a death is followed by firing of the hut, departure to a con- 
siderable distance, and the establishment of new clearings (Norden- 
skidld, 1923, p. 39). 

What the data cited illustrate is the impermanence of ownership 
as the result of native superstitions connected with death. Possession 
of a dwelling evidently has a distinctive meaning when any death 
precipitates a general migration of the inmates. Supernaturalism 
produces similar consequences apart from death. During Speiser’s 
expedition, the Aparat of Kopoko deserted their village and took up 
residence 3 days’ journey away because a visionary had seen a giant 
ounce that threatened to devour all the people if they stayed in their 
settlement (Speiser, 1926, p. 152). Classical illustrations from an- 
other area are furnished by the Apapocuva-Guarani, who, under the 
obsession of an impending world catastrophe, were constantly migrat- 
ing during the 19th century at the behest of messianic shaman- 
chiefs, who promised to guide them to a place of refuge in the form 
of an earthly paradise revealed to the leaders in visions. 

Instability, however, is likewise the inevitable consequence of prac- 
tical considerations. The technical stage of aboriginal agriculture 
does not safeguard against a rapid exhaustion of the soil. Lack of 
fertilizers thus forces the Aparai to shift their plantations every 4 to 
10 years and corresponding difficulties arise elsewhere (Speiser, 1926, 
p. 151 ff.; Koch-Griinberg, 1923 a,3:24). Again, the Canella, a steppe 
people, are unable to farm anywhere with their crude implements 
except in the galeria forests within their territory. As the timber in 
their vicinity disappears, the journeys to their plots grow longer and 
longer, finally obliging them to resettle near new clearings. After 
possibly another decade or so they are able to return to their then 
reafforested old haunts. The Chiriguano are, indeed, said to maintain 
their rights to abandoned plantations, so that fallow land is claimed 
and inherited years after effective use; such cases, however, are highly 
exceptional. 

Where the primary economic activity is not farming, but fishing, 
a different emphasis on immovable property rights is natural. Each 
Cubeo clan jealously guards its fishing rights along the river frontages, 
and where several clans are involved the weirs are opened and shut 
according to a definite schedule. 

It should be understood that in the economic use of land, as well 
as with regard to other property, deep-rooted ethical postulates often 
tend to limit assertion of absolute property rights. Thus, as noted, 
the plea of necessity is accepted by one Yahgan group in admitting 
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aliens of another to their territory; on the upper Xingi anyone is free 
to shoot fish with bow and arrow, tribal barriers to the contrary not- 
withstanding; and the Z’ucano do not interfere with travelers who 
hunt and catch fish while traversing their area. 


CHATTELS 


Movable property is generally owned by individuals on the prin- 
ciple that one has a right to whatever one has produced (e. g., Gusinde, 
1937, p. 977). This fact is attested by various collectors who found 
it impossible to buy coveted ethnographica, no matter how common- 
place, in the rightful owner’s absence (Koch-Griinberg, 1923 b, pp. 36, 
159). 

Several observers emphasize the exclusive rights of women to dispose 
of their belongings. The tribes in question represent widely divergent 
status and institutions, including the Alacaluf (Bird, Handbook, vol. 1, 
p. 71), Aparat (Speiser, 1926, p. 160), Pilagd (Métraux, 1937, p. 398), 
Yaruro (Petrullo, 1939, p. 201), upper Xingi tribes (Steinen, 1897, 
p. 285). Aparat women, for example, claim whatever they manufac- 
ture and use—carrying-baskets, fans, basketry bowls, and pottery. <A 
husband may temporarily help himself to such belongings but never 
ventures to sell them without his wife’s express consent. Several cases 
are especially noteworthy. A Barama Carib wife controls not only her 
pottery, dress, and personal decoration, but even the baskets made 
by men (Gillin, 1936, p. 128) ; her Caraja sister owns houses and boats 
(Krause, 1911, pp. 323, 325), and among the uxorious Palicur a wife 
will even interfere with her husband’s sale of his personal possessions 
(Nimuendaji, 1926, p. 80). 

With striking frequency investigators have also been struck by the 
fact that even young children are solely qualified to dispose of their 
trinkets and toys. A Choroti or Ashluslay would never give away 
his child’s belongings without asking his consent (Nordenskidld, 1912 
a, p. 85). Corresponding observations hold for the Carajad (Krause, 
1911, p. 61), and other central Brazilians (Max Schmidt, 1905, p. 316) ; 
Schmidt tried to buy an 11-year old boy’s mat, but the father refused 
to dispose of what belonged to his son only. The same attitude has 
been encountered in Patagonia (Musters, 1871, p. 177) and both of 
the main Fuegian tribes (Gusinde, 1931, p. 404 f.; id., 1937, p. 969). 

As in the case of real estate, however, the claims of the individual 
may yield to those of official authority but generally a certain reciproc- 
ity is assumed as a foregone conclusion. Though the political heads 
of many tribes, e. g., in the Chaco, perform exactly the same labors 
as the rank and file, notable exceptions occur even among relatively 
simple peoples. The Carajd chief neither hunts nor works in the fields 
beyond directing operations, and he attempts to catch only certain 
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species of fish. But such exemption from ordinary tasks is balanced 
by duties toward the subjects: the chief must support the poor, includ- 
ing widows and orphans, as well as entertain visitors (Krause, 1911, 
p. 821 ff.) Where chiefs work exactly like common folk, they are, 
nevertheless, often entitled to gifts of food and drink, which among 
the Canella are likewise due to the councilors. A successful Macushi 
hunter will send part of his kill to the headman. The explorers of 
the upper Xingt distributed beads among the Indians, who promptly 
passed them on to the chief, but then it was his recognized duty to 
treat his people to food and drink on pain of losing their respect. 
The moral obligations which hold between chief and commoner are 
not restricted to this relationship. “In spite of individualism in own- 
ership there is in fact a certain communism in practice” (Gillin, 1936, 
p. 128). This principle, formulated for the Barama Carib, has much 
wider application and certain natural consequences. A Barama Carib, 
being permitted to borrow from his coresidents, is inevitably better 
off de facto if he is the inmate of a large household, though his legal 
rights over property are not increased thereby. It also follows that, 
notwithstanding the absence of theoretical communism, differences of 
wealth in our sense of the term are insignificant. Riches may, indeed, 
simmer down to the possession of pure luxury articles and the hold- 
ing of prestige-conferring incorporeal property, matters of great im- 
portance to the aborigines, but immaterial from a rational economic 
point of view. The Caraja phrasing of the situation is instructive: 
“A wealthy man has everything—axes, knives, pots; the poor man has 
nothing. He goes to the rich man and says, ‘Give me a pot or an ax.’ 
The wealthy man is obliged to give it to him.” The chiefs as wealthy 
par excellence are expected to distribute their surplus among the poor 
(Krause, 1911, p. 324). A Choroti who has made an extra fine catch 
of fish or received useful presents at once shares his good luck with his 
fellows: “Every object has its owner, but since he is charitable and 
regards all his tribesmen as brothers, he generously shares with them” 
(Nordenskidld, 1912 a, p. 85). As already suggested, altruism as- 
serts itself with special force in respect to the basic conditions of hu- 
man existence. A Yahgan who has shot a seal will divide it into seven 
parts, retaining two for his household and distributing the rest equally 
among the five fellow tribesmen present; his wife similarly distributes 
the mussels she has collected. This obligatory unselfishness does not 
altogether efface prior rights: When a whale is beached, those who 
first sighted it hold the privilege of keeping choice slices, of distribut- 
ing the spoils themselves, or of delegating the task to their appointees. 
Nevertheless, to all intents and purposes the theoretical claimant de- 
rives very little more advantage from his legal status because of the 
tremendous traditional urge to let others partake of his bounty. (Cf. 
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Wm. Schmidt, 1937, 1:190 ff.). In view of the widespread South 
American attitude it is distinctly surprising to learn that the Yagua 
never lend hunting weapons and cooking pots (Fejos, 1948, p. 84). 

Altruism is not necessarily restricted to fellow tribesmen or even to 
Indians. Zaulipdéng hospitality proved veritably embarrassing to a 
White guest when his hosts pressed bowl after bow] of native dishes 
upon him and poured out an infinitude of kashiri for his benefit (Koch- . 
Griinberg, 1923 a, p. 115). Similarly, when Von den Steinen’s party 
left Maigéri, the Indians brought their visitors large bowls, prettily 
woven food baskets, and 16 manioc flat-cakes from as many house- 
holds; balls of twine were also favorite forms of presents to visitors. 
Characteristically, the natives expect presents in return (Steinen, 
1897, pp. 154, 224, 288). Oddly enough, so simple a people as the 
Yahgan have systematized the practice of gift-offerings. A visitor 
generally brings fresh meat or a fine hide for his hosts and on parting 
is likely to receive weapons, raw materials and, if a woman, ornaments 
and little baskets. Anyone who should fail to offer presents for an 
indefinite period would become the butt of gossip; and similarly 
anyone who does not return an equivalent after a reasonable lapse of 
time is branded as a miser throughout the district. Since it would 
be a grievous affront to decline a proffered gift, the beneficiary of an 
extra fine donation is sometimes sorely embarrassed for want of any 
article of approximately equal value (Gusinde, 1937, pp. 980-982). 
This institution seems to be quite lacking among the neighboring Ona. 

It is clear that such mutual property exchange between alien groups 
can go far toward cementing intertribal relations. A curious variant 
of the custom binds together several of the 7%mbzra tribelets. During 
a visit the hosts will specially decorate one of their guests, formally 
present him to the council, and thereby create him their courtesy chief, 
a great honor that invests him with quasi-consular functions. On a 
return visit the former hosts go to this champion of their interests, 
who is expected to find quarters for them in a house owned by his kins- 
women and to board them. In 1931 the entire body of these honorary 
chiefs numbered 34 among the Canella; they are called King Vultures 
and share certain ceremonial rights of active tribal chiefs. Generosity 
towards their electors is a primary duty of the King Vultures; they 
must give presents to the group that chose them and are expected to 
conform to the highest 7’%mbira standards in their general behavior. 
On the other hand, they share with other oflicers of the honorific order 
of “hamrén” claims on the first part of the kill when hunters bring 
in a large game bag. Notwithstanding their enhanced standing and 
the prerogatives attached thereto, many King Vultures find the asso- 
ciated obligations so burdensome that they abdicate according to a 
fixed procedure (Nimuendajt, 1938, pp. 67-71). 
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Intermediate between individually and communally controlled 
possessions are those belonging to a family in the narrower sense of 
the term. Thus, a Yahgan canoe is made by the man, but propelled 
and tended by the woman, so that neither is entitled to exclusive owner- 
ship, which may be said to be vested in the group composed of the 
father, mother, and children so far as they are still with their parents 
(Gusinde, 1937, p. 972). Here, as in many other cases, the individual 
family forms at the same time the economic unit. Different arrange- 
ments may result in complications of property law. Thus, the 
Macushi families have each its own plantation and crop, but the proc- 
essing of vegetable food—the preparation of flour, cassava bread, and 
festive beverages—requires implements used by all members of the 
community, hence stationed in a central hut or in the middle of the 
common residence (Kirchhoff, 1931, p. 106). It is Cubeo practice 
to have cooperative labor on objects like canoes or weir screens, which 
are difficult to manufacture, and to have the whole clan share in their 
use. Manioc ovens are likewise used by anyone in the house. 

Property marks occur in the Chaco. Sheep are shorn in distinctive 
fashion and indicate the owner, and for the same purpose the 
Ashluslay mark their cloaks with designs. It is, however, possible 
that the idea has been copied from White men’s horse brands 
(Nordenskiéld, 1912 a, p. 35 f.). 

As already suggested, the aboriginal point of view often stresses the 
value of nonutilitarian objects, so that sheer luxury articles according 
to our standards assume an inordinate importance. Ceremonial re- 
galia and other decorative property correspond to our pearls and 
diamonds. Thus, a complete Cubeo dance costume is reckoned the 
equivalent of the bride-price. Bororo women specially prize certain 
neck ornaments, which are passed down from a grandmother to her 
daughters and granddaughters. The prestige derived from the pos- 
session of these heirlooms thwarts an ethnographer’s efforts to buy 
them for even incredibly high prices (Lévi-Strauss, 1936, p. 277). 
In some instances labor expended on the production of a decorative 
outfit indicates the importance attached to them. One Chacobo youth 
was seen wearing a neck and chest ornament composed of 1,506 front 
teeth of a particular monkey species, implying that he had killed 189 
monkeys in order to attain his wish, not counting the work of trimming 
the edges with red toucan feathers (Nordenskiéld, 1923, p. 94). 

As in North America, persons ostensibly owning ceremonial emblems 
may turn out to be mere custodians, the actual proprietorship being 
vested in the community or its representatives. Though the dance 
regalia of the Kejara Bororo are scattered over the settlement, only 
the chief has the right to settle on their sale, and he rarely decides to 
do so without the support of his confidant and the heads of the clans 
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(Lévi-Strauss, 1936, p. 284). For corresponding reasons Koch- 
Griinberg (1923 b, p. 190) found it extremely difficult to buy Z’ucano 
dance regalia : they were considered communal property, the individual 
holding them being merely a keeper who was not qualified to dispose 
of them without general consent. Ordinarily, the ethnographer is 
able to obtain only isolated pieces that happen to be heirlooms in in- 
dividual households or to get the complete outfit from a chief whose 
settlement has broken up. 

The stock in trade of a medicine man can be classed under the head 
of chattels when viewed as tangible objects or as incorporeal property 
insofar as a vision or other supernatural sanction copyrights their 
use. Widespread shamanistic possessions of a material nature include 
gourd rattles, carved wooden stools, plant emetics, and crystal rocks, 
which latter are constantly worn or carried about for use in curing 
practices. All of them are typical of Guiana (Koch-Griinberg, 1923 a, 
pp. 195 £., 208,210 f.). The Apinayé recognize a vast number of medic- 
inal plants as antidotes against illness springing from the shadow- 
souls of plants and animals which have pathogenically intruded into 
the patient’s body. Such remedies are not restricted to the shamans. 
As a matter of fact, a newborn infant’s grandmother at once stores his 
navel cord in a little basket together with other medicines; if the child 
suffers from some eye trouble, a little of the navel cord is scraped off, 
the scrapings being then mixed with water and used asa lotion. Other 
contents of these receptacles include porcupine quills as a cure of snake 
bites, neck pendants with snail shells against the jaundice, the root of 
a forest shrub to provide an infusion against catarrhs and stomach 
ache, and a host of others (Nimuendaji, 1939, pp. 102-105, 146 f.). 

Slaves form a special class of chattels, whose social significance is 
discussed in the article on Social Organization. They generally origi- 
nate in warfare, though by no means all tribes made a practice of keep- 
ing captives. The motivation for the custom varies. Whereas in 
some cases prisoners taken in warfare are impressed into economic 
service so as to constitute a veritable lower caste (Panam4), the 
Tupinamba waged war mainly to capture enemies for ceremonial 
slaughter and consumption (Métraux, 1928 b). The Carajd, on the 
other hand, generally engage in fighting in order to steal the wives 
and children of their enemies, the adult males being killed. The 
prisoners are subjected to slave labor, the women being further con- 
scripted as sex-mates for Caraja bachelors (Krause, 1911, p. 320 f.). 


INCORPOREAL PROPERTY 


Though rarely so labeled, incorporeal property exists in many forms, 
even among the simpler South American peoples. This should be 
obvious from the fact that this category logically includes any exclu- 
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sive privilege, whether held by single persons or a group. Thus we 
have to reckon with the prerogatives of chiefs and shamans, but also 
with those of organizations, favored hereditary classes, and men as 
opposed to women. The right to eat human flesh, open to both sexes 
among the Z7’upinamba, was reserved for Witoto males, hence is part 
of their incorporeal property (Freuss, 1921-23,1:160). Similarly, the 
knowledge of secret ceremonials, wearing of masquerade costumes, use 
of a clubhouse, or playing of sacred flutes falls under this head if the 
female sex is barred on principle from taking part in relevant activities. 
It is inessential whether or not the privilege in question finds embodi- 
ment in a tangible way, for what counts is not owning the object, such 
as a mask, but the privilege of making and using it. 

Every Bororo treasures feathers for use in dances, but the method 
of using them and the very techniques of manufacturing ornaments 
from them are linked with particular clans, and the chief alone holds 
the monopoly for making the crowns worn by leaders in the cere- 
monials. ‘That one clan should arrogate to itself an ornamental style 
appropriate to another is hardly conceivable for these Indians. The 
Caterpillar people, e. g., glue red feathers on their ceremonial bow- 
staves, whereas the Porcupine clansfolk have a specific fashion of 
alternating bands of different color and length on their articles. Even 
the pennantlike wings projecting from the penis-sheaths worn on 
special occasions, though all painted in black and red colors and 
trimmed with white down, differ according to clans in the arrange- 
ment of these elements and in superadded features. Thus, the Tapir 
clan pennant bears in the center a red puma figure (one of the linked 
“totems” of the group) and that of the “Chief” clan is cut out at one 
extremity into the semblance of an alligator. Similarly, an orna- 
mental pendant of armadillo claws bears the symbol of the clan, which 
is indicated by the color of the central cotton fringe as well as by the 
number and shape of the mother-of-pearl fragments inlaid in a 
rosinous matrix. Not only the clans, but the dual divisions hold dis- 
tinctive prerogatives, only the chief’s moiety being entitled to make 
the bull-roarers which play so important a part in Bororo festivities 
(Lévi-Strauss, 1936, pp. 278, 284, 288-296). 

Incorporeal property is also amply developed among the Ge. The 
four Caingang sections—subdivisions of their moieties—are distin- 
guished by their painted facial patterns, say, a small circle in the mid- 
dle of the forehead ; the five subdivisions of the Awetcoma correspond- 
ingly differ in their body paint (Nimuendaji, 1914, p. 373 ff.; 
Henry, 1941). Among the Apinayé red and black paint normally 
characterize the Kolti and the Kolre moiety, respectively ; and village 
chiefs are always Kolti (Nimuendaji, 1939, p. 21). Most of the social 
units into which the Canella are split have particular stations which 
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they take up on festive occasions and exercise peculiar rights and 
functions; the two Rainy Season moieties, e. g., are contrasted by the 
application of red and black pigment, respectively, and the logs they 
carry in races are colored accordingly. 

Sherente individuals, clans, moieties, age classes, associations may all 
be credited with incorporeal property. Precisely as in North America, 
a visionary may acquire from his supernatural patron chants, styles of 
decoration, and material objects, such as a box enabling him to stave off 
a world catastrophe and to shorten a solar eclipse. Articles thus 
obtained should be handled only by the original beneficiary, though in 
exceptional instances he may convey them to a brother or son; since, 
however, there is a belief that transfer hastens the visionary’s death, he 
is likely to make the transfer only when his end is approaching. True 
visions are restricted to the male sex. The clans of this tribe are 
largely connected with the preparation of ceremonial adornment, most 
of which is manufactured for either moiety by one of its three original 
clans. Members of one clan have the most extensive tonsure used in the 
tribe and wear a red cotton cord on the forehead, and deer or tapir 
hoofs hanging down the back. Again, although any one may play with 
balls made of maize husks, only the Prasé clan is entitled to throw 
balls of rubber enclosing a core of dry grass. The moieties, though 
sharing black body paint, differ in their designs—series of horizontal 
lines as against series of circles. In worship, the moiety residing on 
the south side of the village is linked with the sun, the northern com- 
plement with the moon; and an individual communicates with the 
god and the spirits subordinate to him that belong with his moiety. 
As to the age classes, each of the bachelors’ grades owns a form of hair 
sheath and of body paint peculiar to it. The associations, apart from 
the material possessions noted in a previous section, hold special sites 
within the village circle, and also names (to be discussed presently), 
and one of them had the privilege of forming the vanguard on the 
march or in battle. To these manifold prerogatives might be added 
the right to diverse emblems or to special treatment accorded to vari- 
ous dignitaries and their wives (Nimuendaji, 1942, p. 17 f., 21 f., 
57, 76, 87 f., 100). 

Incorporeal property is further exemplified by sacred spells, songs, 
and other possessions of magico-religious nature. 

A Barama Carib shaman carefully “guards the proprietary interest” 
in his incantations, which are regarded as peculiar to him, being either 
revealed in a trance or invented by himself (Gillin, 1936, pp. 171, 175) ; 
the chant taught by a spirit during the medicine man’s novitiate serves 
to summon it on subsequent occasions. Certain appurtenances of the 
office, notably the rattle enclosing pebbles that represent the shaman’s 
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familiars, are, of course, material objects, but the right to use them 
seems distinctive of the trained medicine man. 

Similarly, the full-fledged Yahgan yekamush is distinguished by a 
special type of feather decoration, and because only men are allowed to 
wear it, no woman, even though practicing sorcery, is reckoned as in the 
fullest sense ashaman. The definite call to office consists in receiving 
the gift of a chant from one’s supernatural patron, and when a tyro 
spontaneously intones such a song he is recognized as a potential prac- 
titioner who will be qualified by several months’ training under an 
experienced professional. Subsequently when a party of Yahgan plan 
a hunting trip on the water, it is the shaman’s prerogative to lure the 
spirits of the game animals by intoning a certain tune. Other privi- 
leges relate to the treatment of the shaman’s corpse, which unlke that 
of common folk, is painted red all over and adorned with his distinctive 
feather diadem (Gusinde, 1937, pp. 1151, 1886, 1389, 1407 f., 1469). 

The significance of songs appears clearly among the Apapocuva 
Guarant. Usually acquired in a dream of some dead kinsman, they 
are all regarded as sacred, and their possession and nature determines 
social standing. Young people lack songs, hence are regarded as 
uninspired; adults of either sex have songs for private purposes; 
medicine men or women, possessing more of them, are qualified to 
lead in the dances; but the highest grade is reserved for the owners of 
the most sacred chants, who direct the principal ceremony and act at 
once as chiefs and shamans (Nimuendaji, 1914, p. 336 ff.). A IMataco 
acquires exclusive rights to sing a song by dreaming about some sing- 
ing bird and remembering its tune (Métraux, 1939, p. 99). Caraja 
songs and dances are at least in part invented by individuals, who 
transmit them in their family lines; “others know them, but do not 
execute them” (Krause, 1911, p. 318). 

Under this head may be further mentioned the magical formulae 
reported from the 7aulipdng and also in less pretentious form from 
the Aparat and Jivaro (Koch-Griinberg, 1923 a, p. 219 ff.). Their 
purpose is to drive away disease by reciting spells of the appropriate 
character. That is, the declaimer refers to animals assumed to stand 
in a special relationship to the ailment to be removed. Such formulae 
are rarely uttered except in the bosom of one’s family and are not 
readily communicated to Europeans. Some of them are prophylactic. 
There are likewise evil charms which cause illness. All recitations 
are supposed to be preceded by the telling of a brief myth. 

Names constitute a particularly important category of property. 
South American Indians share the common primitive reticence con- 
cerning them. The Yaulipéng suppose a name to be intimately 
linked with the bearer and hardly ever employ it. The owner cer- 
tainly will not pronounce it, but is somewhat less reluctant about nick- 
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names, and does not mind at all uttering appellations bestowed on him 
by Whites. Corresponding attitudes occur among the Yecwana. 
However, the personal names are not necessarily inalienable; they 
may be exchanged as a mark of mutual affection and, in some tribes 
are altered in order to escape the wrath of spirits (Z’upinamba) or 
after the killing of a brave enemy whose name is then assumed (Jsland 
Carib). To Whites the Guarani, too, do not divulge native names, 
which are considered a kind of souls and are changed in case of illness 
in order to separate the disease from the patient (Koch-Grinberg, 
1923 a, pp. 140-147, 363 ff. ; 1923 b, pp. 117, 311; Nimuendaju, 1914, pp. 
300, 804 f.; Métraux, 1928 b, pp. 103 f.; Roth, W. E., 1915, pp. 306, 
345). In the upper Xingi area, as among the Palicur (Nimuendaju, 
1926, p. 83), there is very little disinclination to uttering masculine 
names, but Von den Steinen (1897, p. 289) failed to get any feminine 
ones. The Yahgan call a child after the place of his birth, altering 
the name at his initiation according to the site of the festival, and 
dropping it after the death of a namesake. Persons born in a canoe 
receive a special appellation indicative of the fact and are distinguished 
from one another by nicknames (Gusinde, 1937, pp. 730, 950). 

Names are not always the property of individuals, but may belong 
to social units as well. Even if the connection is not formally crys- 
tallized, it is indicated by the bestowal of some ancestor’s name, as 
among the Pilagé (Métraux, 1937, p. 194). The five Awetcoma sub- 
divisions have each a set of personal names (Henry, 1941). Sher- 
ente moieties own distinctive sets of masculine names, which are 
passed on from grandfather or great-uncle to grandson and great- 
nephew. On the other hand, feminine names, oddly enough, belonged 
to the men’s associations, which conferred them according to an ob- 
scure principle somehow connected with the society of the girl’s 
father. The Apinayé, who lack comparable men’s organizations, vest 
ownership of all personal names in their moieties. Ideally the trans- 
fer is from maternal uncle to sister’s son and from maternal aunt to 
sister’s daughter, but sometimes the mother’s maternal uncle, the ma- 
ternal grandmother or her sister, or the mother’s adoptive sister are 
the name-conveyors (Nimuendaji, 1942, pp. 17, 43 ff., 52 ff.; 1939, pp. 
29 ff). With the Canella only boys obtain their names from matrili- 
neal kinsmen, girls getting theirs from patrilineal female relatives. 
Theoretically, a man bestows his names on his sister’s son and she in 
return gives hers to her brother’s daughter; but in the absence of ap- 
propriate recipients of the proper sex, substitutions are allowable, but 
always on the principle of reciprocity so that the male name-trans- 
ferrer must have a daughter to whom a patrilineal kinsman of hers 
can give her set (Nimuendajti and Lowie, 1937, p. 569). 
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The importance attached to names appears from the frequency 
of Ge ceremonies connected with the bestowal of names. It is further 
demonstrated by the social consequences of bearing a given name. 
Thus, the Apinayé distinguish between “little” and “great” names, 
the latter imposing specific ceremonial rights or obligations on the 
bearer or his kin. For example, men called Vanmé and Ka’taém, 
each representing one of the moieties, have the privilege of first 
shouldering their team’s log in a log race; the girls Amdyi’ and Koko’ 
serve as female auxiliaries in the youths’ initiation ; and Panti’s father 
is obliged to start a special plantation in order to provide a feast for 
the people. Among the Canella, names determine membership in 
one or the other of the agamic Rainy Season moieties, in the mas- 
culine plaza groups, and in certain festive societies. Finally, a Bor- 
oro personal name determines into which clan or subclan the bearer 
is to marry. 


INHERITANCE 


Many tribes have no rules of inheritance because virtually or even 
literally no legacy remains. This extreme is illustrated by the Yahgan, 
who make a point of destroying the deceased person’s possessions, 
including his dwelling. Eager to obliterate all possible mementos 
that might recall the dead and renew the sense of their bereavement, 
the mourners cast a man’s spear into the sea or burn up a woman’s 
paddle. If there were other facilities available for transport, a 
widower has even been known to annihilate his wife’s canoe. Some- 
times, however, these Indians compromised by exchanging valuable 
implements for equivalents owned by an outsider. The mourner thus 
evaded the necessity of constantly seeing the actual objects employed 
by the deceased and yet retained the use of valuable, if not indispen- 
sable, tools or weapons (Gusinde, 1937, pp. 1109-1111; Koppers, 1924, 
p- 158). 

Although the Fuegians exemplify a limiting case, annihilation of 
economic values at a relative’s death commonly reduces the heritage, 
as already explained with regard to habitations. Although the 
deceased Mataco’s animals are not killed, all his personal belongings 
are cremated. His house, too, is pulled down, but its materials are 
allowed to go into the construction of a new one only 10 yards away 
(Métraux, 1939, 119 f.). The domiciliary situation of Cayapa mourn- 
ers has already been described. They exhibit some individual vari- 
ability concerning treatment of chattels, ordinarily keeping one or 
two articles, yet often the “legacy” is deposited with the burial or 
destroyed, for a prevalent attitude coincides with Fuegian mentality 
in trying to get rid of anything that might recall the mourned person 
to mind. 
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The sacrificing of material goods is thus not by any means restricted 
to the simplest peoples and turns up in an exceedingly large number 
of tribes, though the extent of the self-denial practiced varies. A 
representative series of illustrations may be cited in support of this 
statement. 

Common Aparai folk are interred, and shamans or chiefs are cre- 
mated on a funeral pyre, but in both cases the material possessions of 
the deceased accompany them (Speiser, 1926, p.211). The T%atinagua 
(Tacanan) bury belongings with the corpse, the Yamiaca (Southwest 
Panoan) go beyond this, also destroying many of the cultivated plants 
in the deceased person’s fields (Métraux, 1942 a, pp. 41, 53). 

Whereas in the foregoing cases little remains for distribution among 
the survivors, other tribes manage to salvage some property for the 
accepted heirs. A S?wsé son will put an ax and sundry trifles into his 
father’s coffin, but cling to his most important tools, weapons, and 
ornaments. The Barama Carib desert the dwelling and put food, 
clothing, and articles of decoration with the corpse, but bows, arrows, 
and pottery go to the kindred, with sons getting the lion’s share 
(Gillin, 1936, pp. 165, 168). The Yagua demolish a dead person’s 
pottery and weapons, but household pottery and minor artifacts 
remain ; dogs are inherited by the son if he is old enough or otherwise 
by a brother, and pet animals are appropriated by the children (Fejos, 
1943, p. 84). 

It naturally makes a considerable difference whether or not the 
house and plantations are retained. Apinayé survivors dispose of 
chattels by depositing them in the grave or use them to compensate 
the corpse-decorators and gravediggers. Some minor object might 
remain for the dead person’s children. Here, however, the preserva- 
tion of stable dwellings and of farms modifies the picture; and inas- 
much as these forms of property are invariably owned by women, the 
daughters and other kinswomen of the deceased fall heir to them 
(Nimuendaju, 1939, pp. 89, 128). 

In some cases the coming of Caucasian innovation has altered an- 
cient usage. In the first third of the last century, the Sherente-Sha- 
vante are known to have buried tools and weapons with the corpse and 
cremated all residual possessions. In recent times, however, the value 
set on guns, iron implements, and trade clothes has led the people to 
give up the traditional practice of destruction, yet no fixed rules of 
distribution have evolved, so that disputes often arise now. Siblings, 
spouses, parents, and children are all potential heirs, but, interestingly 
enough, no one inherits from an uncle despite the fact that both the 
father’s and still more the mother’s brother play a significant part in 
the social life (Nimuendajt, 1942, p. 99). Of great suggestiveness in 
this context are the data concerning the Goajiro, whom 16th- and 
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17th-century accounts describe as nomadic gatherers, but whose 
latter-day economy revolves largely about cattle. This comparatively 
new type of property, along with personal possessions, theoretically 
passes from maternal uncle to sister’s son in accordance with the 
matrilineal system of the people. However, it is only the man’s eldest 
sister’s senior son who ranks as legatee. What is more, a man will 
deliberately strive to thwart the principle by transferring livestock 
to his own sons during his lifetime, so that actually few, if any, head 
of cattle remain for the nephew after his uncle’s demise (Santa Cruz, 
1941, p. 2). 

The disposal of widows constitutes a special phenomenon fully con- 
sidered in the article on Social Organization. Suffice it to say that 
the principal types known from other continents are represented, viz, 
the levirate, filial and, more rarely, nepotic inheritance. The latter, 
characteristically, is reported from the matrilineal Goajiro. In gen- 
eral, however, it cannot be said that the rules of inheritance are very 
conspicuously related to those of descent. This is doubtless due to the 
factors set forth above, viz, the material reduction, if not elimination 
of movable goods; the frequent abandonment of houses and fields; and 
the impermanence of agricultural holdings. 
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THE COUVADE 
By Atrrep Métravx 


The term “couvade” has been applied both to a symbolic lying-in by 
the father of a newborn child and to the observance of series of taboos 
by the father before and after the child’s birth.t It is only in the 
second sense of the definition that South America may be considered 
to be the classic land of the couvade. Since the custom in one form or 
another is almost universal on the continent, one may surmise that 
wherever it has not been recorded, as among the Araucanians, it existed 
formerly but died out before it was observed. 

In most tropical tribes, both parents refrain from eating certain 
foods, generally animal flesh, an avoidance usually based on the 
belief that some unfavorable characteristic of the animal or plant could 
be sympathetically transmitted to the infant. A great many activities 
that might endanger the child’s life (e. g., hunting, swimming, or the 
handling of cutting implements) likewise are tabooed for a time after 
its birth. 

The fact that the father takes to his hammock at childbirth need 
not be viewed as a symbolic lying-in; in most tribes where the couvade 
has been observed the woman herself is not especially confined and 
resumes her normal activities a day, or even a few hours, after giving 
birth. The hypothesis that the husband reclines in his hammock prin- 
cipally because there are no activities in which he is permitted to take 
part, cannot be dismissed as a mere vagary. In all the literature about 
the South American couvade there are only two statements that de- 
finitely suggested that the custom actually is an imitation of childbirth. 
Dutertre (1667-71, vol. 2) writes, “The father begins to complain and 
takes to his hammock,” and Yves d’Evreux describes the event: 

He [the husband] lies-in instead of his wife who works as usual; then all the 
women of the village come to see and visit him lying in his bed, consoling him for 
the trouble and pain he had in producing this child; he is treated as if he were 
sick and very tired without leaving his bed as women here keep their beds after 
childbirth when they are visited and taken care of. [Yves d’Evreux, 1864, p. 89.] 

It is not unlikely that the two writers have given us an interpreta- 
tion rather than an exact description of the custom. Yves d’Evreux 
himself admits that he had in mind the European pattern of childbed. 


+ Various observances of the second kind among North American Indians have been called 
“semicouvade” in anthropological literature.—EDIToR. 
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Characteristically, the South American couvade is based on the 
belief that a powerful bond exists between the father and the child 
which prevents the former from doing anything that might harm the 
infant until it is strong enough to stand the strain or avoid the danger. 

Prenatal taboos.—Among a considerable number of tribes the 
series of taboos that constitute the couvade begin during the women’s 
pregnancy. Both parents avoid eating or even touching plants and 
animals with characteristics that, if transmitted to the unborn child, 
might impair its appearance or temperament. Other taboos serve to 
prevent a difficult delivery.2 For example, among the Pilagd, a 
prospective father abstained from eating armadillo meat to prevent 
breech presentation, tripe lest the infant be strangled by its navel cord, 
stomach lest it be born wrapped in the matrice, legs lest it be born 
with deformed legs, and brains so that it will not be born with an open 
skull. In addition, the father could not carry on certain normal activi- 
ties, such as saddling or riding a horse, playing hockey, cleaning a 
pipe, handling a weapon or cutting implement; nor could he use new 
pots lest the child remain glued to the mother’s womb. Some of these 
restrictions continued after birth, generally until the child’s navel cord 
dropped off. 

Postnatal taboos.—The observance of postnatal taboos by the 
father probably is universal in South America; the most common one 
is abstinence from some food. Cobo (1890-93, vol. 4, p. 175) writes 
about the ancient Peruvians, “When the women were in childbed, their 
husbands, and often they themselves, would fast and refrain from 
certain foods.” 

Both Yahgan parents observed certain food and other taboos for 
some time before and after a child’s birth. Sometimes, especially in 
the case of the first-born, the father remained quietly in the tent, ab- 
staining from most work, while relatives and friends supplied the 
family with necessities. Under the same circumstances, Alacaluf 
parents only drank water for 2 days. Among the Ona, the father 
merely kept a light diet. There is no information about the couvade 
among the Z’ehuelche and Araucanians. 

An Abipon father at first fasted and lay in bed covered with mats 
and skins and then for some time refrained from shaving his eye- 


?The Carib and Acawai gave the following reasons for abstaining from eating certain 
foods : “The acouri is thus tabooed lest, like that little animal, the child should be meager; 
the haimara also, lest it should be blind ; the labba, lest the infant’s mouth should protrude 
like the labba’s or lest it be spotted like the labba, which spots would ultimately become 
ulcers ; the marudi is also forbidden, lest the infant be still-born, the sereeching of that 
bird being considered ominous of death. Both the above tribes and the Waraus [Warrau] 
consider it their duty to abstain from venison after their wives are confined, lest the child 
on arriving at manhood be found wanting in speed, exemplified by the slow pace which the 


female deer when she has a young fawn at her feet is obliged to observe” (Brett, 1868, 
p. 355), 
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brows, snufting tobacco, eating capybara flesh, riding horseback until 
he perspired, tasting honey taken from places in the earth that had 
been stepped on, and swimming across rivers. 

The father’s confinement has not been reported among any modern 
Chaco tribe except the Z'ereno. In all tribes, however, the father 
refrained from eating foods deemed harmful to the infant, and re- 
sumed his normal life only after the child had “hardened,” that is to 
say, after 4 weeks. 

A Tupinamba father shunned game, fish, and salt for 3 days and 
did no work until the infant’s navel cord had fallen off. Infringement 
of these rules was believed to cause the mother and child to suffer from 
diarrhea. The father also placed the baby’s carrying sling in a minia- 
ture trap as if it were game, shot at it with a small bow and arrow, 
and threw a fish net over it in an endeavor to make his son a good 
hunter and fisherman. In the same tribe the father of a newborn child 
lay in his hammock carefully wrapped up so that he would not catch 
cold and so impair the child’s health; during this time he was visited 
by friends who brought him gifts. As soon as the navel cord had 
dropped off he could walk about again, though he still had to avoid 
violent exertions, like felling trees. 

The couvade was probably customary among all the Zwpi-Guarani 
tribes, though it has not been recorded among every one in our frag- 
mentary literature about these peoples. After the birth of a child, 
Guarani fathers idled in their hammocks until the navel cord fell off. 
During this time they loosened their bows and gave up setting traps, 
hunting, and the making of tools or weapons. Modern Caingud and 
Chiriguano fathers merely fasted on the occasion of a child’s birth; 
formerly, Chiriguano took to their beds. Only in some Cainguda tribes 
of Brazil is the couvade in the strict sense still in vigor. In this respect, 
the Guarayu remained quite conservative; there the new father slashed 
his skin with an agouti tooth, stained his feet and articulations with 
arucu, and fasted in his hammock for 3 days. 

Bororo parents observed food and tobacco restrictions for 10 days 
or so; during this period they were not permitted to touch their hair 
with their hands lest it turn white. Carajd fathers stayed at home for 
6 days; they were not permitted to eat fish or manioc and were obliged 
to clean their stomach by vomiting every day (Krause, 1911, p. 327). 

The Apinayé father stayed in bed and abstained from all labor until 
the navel cord dropped off. 

Both parents speak as little as possible, even with each other, and keep a strict 
diet on manioce flat-cakes baked according to ancient usage on a hot stone slab 
[Nimuendaj&, 1939, p. 101.] 

Immediately after the delivery, Sherente parents partook only of 
white manioc flat-cakes and the milky juice of the babassu palm kernels. 
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The father could not touch an ax for 3 days (Nimuendajii, 1942, p. 39). 

In the Xingii region, the father dieted on cassava diluted with water 
and avoided all foods that, if eaten by the child, might have harmed 
it (Steinen, 1894, p. 335). Paresst parents remained at home for 5 
days; the father ate only cassava moistened with water (Steinen, 1894, 
p- 484). The Zpurind father ended his fast only when the mother 
returned from her confinement (Ehrenreich, 1891, p. 29). Culino 
men were not permitted to eat paca or tapir flesh for 3 days after the 
birth of a child. Meat was also taboo to Pawmari fathers (Ehren- 
reich, 1891, p. 51). Miranha fathers lay in their hammocks 
for 3 weeks keeping a diet of manioc flour, certain birds, and fish. 
Araua men avoided certain fish, male turtles, and turtle eggs during 
their wives’ pregnancy and after childbirth. 

Among the Guaques of Popay4n, the parturient was confined to a 
special hut for 3 months. During that time the husband fasted and 
carried on no activities. At the end of the period the parents smeared 
themselves with ashes and genipa. (See Albis, 1934, p. 14.) 

The Catawishi stopped all heavy work and ate neither game flesh 
nor large fish for a month (Tastevin, 1925, p. 149). 

An Awishiri couple rested for 2 weeks in their hammocks, avoided 
work, and abstained from several foods (e. g., meat) ; whatever they 
could eat was prepared by other people (Tessman, 1930, p. 484). 
Among the Sstmaku (Urarina) the father shared his wife’s diet and 
shunned every kind of heavy work for a week (‘Tessman, 1930, p. 506). 
The same type of couvade is reported for the Yameo. Among the 
Mayoruna, the father reclined in his hammock in a compartment of 
the hut from the moment his wife felt the onset of birth pains; he re- 
mained confined with her and observed a strict diet for 20 days (Tess- 
man, 1930, p. 376). The couvade of the Muinane, Bora, Cashibo, and 
Campa consisted only of some food taboos. Among the Candoshi, the 
father remained in his hut fasting and singing; his wife meanwhile 
went to her parents’ home (Tessman, 1930, p. 292). Among the Pioje 
and Vocaman, the couvade lasted only for 1 day. 

In the Guianas both parents remained in their hammocks until the 
navel cord had dropped off. Among the Macushé they were separated 
by a mat wall. They ate only cassava cakes and manioc soup and for 
3 or 4 months they could not work. Since a man could not use any 
sharp instrument he had to give up hunting, fishing, felling trees, 
carving wood, and similar activities. Among the ancient Galbz, the 
new father subjected himself to flagellation and to the bite of venomous 
ants. Moreover, in several Guiana tribes he was not permitted to 
scratch himself with his fingernails, but used for this purpose a splinter, 
especially provided, from the midrib of a cockerite palm (Schomburgk, 
1847-48, pp. 313-314). The Palicur father was not permitted to cut 
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cipo or drink its sap, cut tauary, or allow game to rot; besides he had 
to be careful not to fall from a tree lest the child would get a big belly. 
The father remained with the women for 10 days, during which time he 
could eat only a little tapir and piranha fish. The mother stayed at 
home for 2 months and ate only uéua fish (Nimuendaja, 1926, p. 83). 

A Conibo father did not keep a diet, but could not undertake any 
heavy labor for 4 days after the birth of his child (Tessman, 1930, 
p. 214). 

A Yagua father was confined to his hammock; he was forced to re- 
frain from cutting “any creeping vegetation or touching chambita yarn 
other than his hammock. He was not allowed to sing or to play the 
panpipes or drums for a period of 10 days.” Until the child could 
walk, neither parent could eat fish or other river game (Fejos, 1948, 
p. (1). 

Until his child could walk, a Jévaro father avoided animal and plant 
foods containing tsarutama (magic stuff) for, “such foods had power 
over the spirit of the child and could wreak harm upon it” (Stirling, 
1938, p. 111). 

Among the Stust, the parents lived in isolation for 5 days without 
working or washing themselves and ate only manioc wafers and pep- 
per. On the fifth day the maternal grandfather recited a charm and 
enumerated the foods which could then be eaten (Koch-Griinberg, 
1923 a, p. 116). 

At the conclusion of the couvade period among the Cubeo, the head- 
man of the sib or some other old man charmed all the fish and game 
so that they could cause no harm to the child; he said, for example, to 
a spiny fish, “Let no spines lodge in the throat of our little one.” 

Among the /sland Carib, the father of a first-born child was confined 
in asmall hut. During the first 10 days he ate only dry cassava and 
water; later he added some ouican or manioc beer. He ate only the 
center of the wafers and saved the rest for the feast which ended his 
fast. He could leave his hut only at night; no one who had partaken 
of fish or beer could visit him. After 3 months, two shamans took 
him to the plaza, where he was made to stand on two cassava wafers 
while they incised his skin with aguti teeth and washed the wound 
with a decoction of uructi, red pepper, and tobacco. The baby’s face 
was rubbed with the blood to make it courageous. Then the father 
sat down on a red-painted bench and was offered food as if he were a 
small child; he could taste only some fish and drink while his neck 
was supported like an infant’s. The shamans distributed the cassava 
rinds to the crowd, and the father ate the wafers on which he had 
stood. After this ceremony, the father rested for several days. For 
6 months more he refrained from eating turtles lest the child become 
deaf, parrots lest it have a long nose, crabs lest it get long legs, and 
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many other meats for similar reasons. After the birth of subsequent 
children, the father only kept a diet for 5 days (La Borde, 1886). 

The observance of “couvade” restrictions often have been inter- 
preted by the Indians themselves as an expression of the close bond 
between the father and the infant’s clinging soul. An /tonama father 
never bathed in deep water lest the baby’s soul drown; to prevent the 
soul from following him, the women tied the baby’s legs (Norden- 
skidld, 1915, p. 112). When a Palicur father went to the bush he 
carried a miniature bow and arrows for his child’s soul; if he had to 
travel in the forest at night, he always hung a cord from his left 
shoulder for the soul (Nimuendaji, 1926, p. 83). 

The reason why a Carib father in Dutch Guiana remained at home 
for a week without working was that the child’s body might ache. 

The second week he will go out to the woods, but not too far for otherwise the 
child gets too tired. If the path divides itself, he will cover up one path in order 
that the soul of the child will not take the wrong path and lose its way. Near 
a creek he will not come at all, lest okoyumo, the water spirit, should take his 
child, and yet during the first 2 weeks the baby is with its mother in a little 
room especially built for the occasion. She is not allowed to take it out. The 
father himself has not yet seen it. [Ahlbrink, 1924, p. 223.] 

The Betoya told Father Rivero (1883, p. 347) that if the father were 
to walk, he would step on the child’s head; if he were to split wood, he 
would cleave its head; if he shot birds, the arrows would pierce its 
body. 

The identity of father and child is expressed in the name given the 
infant by the Bacatri: “little father.” 

This mystic bond between the bodies of parents and children does 
not cease entirely with the completion of the couvade rites. Among 
the Sherente, for example, married persons of either sex refrained 
from sexual intercourse when their parents were seriously sick, for 
they were convinced that it had an unfavorable effect upon the patient 
(Nimuendaju, 1942, p. 39). 
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BOYS’ INITIATION RITES 


By Aurrep Mérravx 


Initiation rites for boys or young men are fairly common in South 
America, but, unlike the puberty rites for girls, they tend to take 
several different forms and often serve quite different purposes. The 
age of the initiate is less frequently determined by purely physiologi- 
cal development among boys than among girls. Magic and religious 
elements occur in all ceremonies, but their function as well as their 
relative importance varies considerably. In many cases trials and 
ordeals form part of the rites, but here again there is considerable 
variation in emphasis and meaning. In almost all cases, the rites 
have some connection, direct or indirect, with the attainment of adult 
status, but frequently the same rituals may also serve other purposes. 

In the Guianas, the young people acquire adult status when they 
have been whipped or bitten by poisonous ants, but the ordeal assumes 
the character of an initiation rite only because it is inflicted for the 
first time. In itself, the ordeal does not have that significance, for 
it is a magic rite that is performed on many occasions in life when a 
man wishes to assure his good luck in an enterprise or needs to purify 
himself from evil influence. 

Practically, all the ceremonial life of the Marginal peoples, the 
Fuegians, the Chamacoco, and the Ge, is focussed on the training of the 
young men and on their admission into men’s societies or age groups. 
Their religious activities pale in comparison to their elaborate initia- 
tion ceremonies. 

In Pert, boys’ puberty rites, unlike those for girls, were not a family 
affair but were organized and celebrated by the whole community 
once a year in December. Every boy who was regarded as sexually 
mature received a breechclout and changed his name. The ceremony 
was, of course, particularly solemn and elaborate among members of 
the nobility. The rites have been so frequently described by various 
chroniclers and have been so often quoted that it would be superfluous 
to repeat the details here. The ceremonies, which continued over 
several weeks, included pilgrimages to several shrines, particularly 
to that of Huanacauri, dances, flagellations, purificatory ablutions 
and races. The whole cycle of rites and feasts culminated in the 
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solemn giving of weapons and breechclouts to the candidates and in 
the piercing of their ears. The initiates also took their new names 
at this time. Thereafter, they were considered to be adults. 

Ordeals.—In the various tribes of the Guianas, boys who had 
reached puberty were subjected to a series of severe ordeals which often 
were intended to give the candidates skill and strength in hunting and 
fishing. 

Among the Zaulipéng, the boy was first whipped by an old man, 
generally a grandfather. Then his chin, arms, chest, and ribs were 
scored with vertical incisions which were rubbed with magic herbs 
to increase his hunting luck. The arm incisions made him a good 
archer ; those on his chin helped him to shoot his blowgun well. Next 
a string smeared with magic herbs was passed through his nose and 
mouth. After these ordeals the young man had to go through the 
maraké ceremony, in which stinging tocandeira ants (Crytocerus 
atratus) in a meshed basketry frame were pressed against his body. 
The candidate had to stand the intense pain with a stout heart or the 
operation was repeated. In addition to these ordeals, the pubescent 
boy lived for a year on a diet of broth, cashiri (manioc beer), small 
fish, and birds. 

Among the Aparat, a shaman directed the initiation ceremony. 
The candidates, of whom there generally were three or four at one 
time, spent a whole day dancing and singing. A frame of wasps, 
generally in the shape of some animal, was pressed against their 
chest, back, arms, and legs. Those who succeeded in concealing their 
sufferings returned to the dancing ground, where, wearing a large 
headdress and carrying a flute in their left hand and a dancing arrow 
in the right one, they danced in a line over a board until they dropped 
from exhaustion. ‘Then they bathed and returned to the shaman who 
cut their hair, decorated them with bead strings and a shoulder band 
of monkey hair, and gave them their first loin cloth. 

Among the Rucuyen, the candidates, when they had been stung 
by ants and wasps, were lashed in their hammocks (Crévaux, 1883, 
p. 249). 

At puberty, Warrau boys slashed their chest and arms with a peccary 
tusk or a tucan beak and were subjected to the ant ordeal. 

The ant ordeal is also reported for the Zamanako (Gilij, 1780-84, 
2: 347), the Oyampi and E'merillon (Coudreau, 1893, pp. 228, 548), 
the Aacushi, Acawai, and Arecuna. 

South of the Amazon the ant ordeal was practiced only by two tribes, 
the Mavé and the Parintintin, but there is some doubt whether among 
the Maué the ceremony actually was connected with puberty rites. 
Maué children, expecially those who seemed to be retarded, and young 
men both were subjected to the painful application. Barbosa Rodri- 
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gues (1882) witnessed a ceremony at which a young man plunged his 
arm into a kind of sleeve bristling with ants and then danced wearing 
the apparatus. He had to repeat the performance seven times. Mar- 
tius (1867) reports that boys of 8 or 10 years were stung by ants and 
that when they screamed and cried they were dragged into a wild 
dance. The ordeal was repeated frequently until the boys were 14 
years old, at which age they married. 

When a group of Parintintin boys were old enough to discard the 
small fiber apron worn by little children, they were sent to the forest 
to prove their skill as hunters. Their return was hailed with war 
cries and flights of arrows. They were also exposed to the mandibles 
but not the stings of tocandeira ants. Thereafter they could wear 
the adult penis sheath. 

The martyrdom of the ants and wasps has often been interpreted as 
atest of fortitude and as a preparation for the hardships of a hunter’s 
life. Actually, it is a magic rite which “refreshes man, prevents him 
from being slow and lazy, makes him active, wide-awake and a good 
archer” (Coudreau, 1893, p. 228). Not only pubescent boys but also 
children and mature and even elderly men are subjected to the maraké. 
Carib chiefs, for example, had to lie in a hammock covered with hun- 
dreds of tocandeira ants. Everyone in a Wapishana village had to 
undergo the ordeal when an important visitor came. Shamans used it 
as a treatment for their patients. 

Some other puberty rites also were to some extent ordeals. For- 
merly, Palicur boys were incised on their chest, arms, and legs, and 
were flogged with a Bromelia whip. Afterward they were given bands 
to wear on their upper arms and knees (Nimuendajii, 1926, p. 84). 

During a special ceremony, the Saliva, Guamo, and Otomaco inflicted 
a considerable number of wounds on 10- to 12-year-old boys (Gumilla, 
1791, 1: 118-119; Rivero, 1883, p. 211). 

The Vambicuara were considered to be full-fledged adults only after 
they had had their nose and lips perforated. 

There is a tradition among the Z’wcwna that in former times young 
men were initiated when their voice changed. They were secluded 
and then, after taking a snuff of tobacco powder, were presented for- 
mally to the sacred trumpets. 

In some cases, the initiation rites may rather be considered a magic 
inoculation of virtue. The ancient Cariri rubbed a mixture of charred 
fish and game bones and ashes into incisions traced on the bodies of 
initiates and also compelled them to drink a concoction of the same 
ingredients. This magic treatment took place at a time when the 
young men were also receiving practical training in hunting. For 
10 days they went out early in the morning to hunt; on their return 
they gave the game to their elders and contented themselves with maize 
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and cassava. In the evenings they danced and sang until they were 
utterly exhausted and emaciated (Martin de Nantes, 1706, pp. 12-13). 

Admission to men’s societies.—There is another category of initia- 
tion rites that coincides with puberty, but which differs fundamentally 
from the kind of ceremonies described above. In this category are the 
rites connected with admission to the cult of the sacred trumpets, which 
are so important among the Cubeo and many Avrawakan tribes. 
Among the Ona and the Chamacoco, the revelation of the true nature of 
spirits has been combined with initiation rites, but should not be con- 
strued as a puberty rite, even though those to whom the mysteries 
are explained generally are adolescents. Among the Cubeo, the age 
of the initiates varies from 6 to 16. 

Initiation rites constitute one of the most important social and 
religious events in the lives of the Ona, Yahgan, and Alacaluf, in 
addition to symbolizing the passage from childhood to adult status, 
they provide the young people with training in arts and crafts, in the 
traditions of the tribe, and in the ethical ideals that keep harmony 
within the community. Despite many common features, the rites 
differ in each of the tribes. 

The Ona have combined the primitive initiation rites with the kina 
ceremony, the purpose of which is to terrify the women and keep 
them in subjection. For this reason they exclude women from the 
initiation rites, while the Yahgan and Alacaluf accept them more or 
less on the same footing as men. 

Because of their dual nature, the Ona rites were performed along 
double but parallel plans. The initiation ceremony was organized 
by old people but was presided over by the father of the oldest candi- 
date. It lasted from 3 to 6 months and took place in a conical hut 
built near the forest at some distance from the village. The candi- 
dates were about 16 years old. (See Handbook, vol. 2, pp. 120-121.) 

Among the Yahgan and Alacaluf, the initiation rites lasted from 
a few days to several months and were celebrated at least once a year, 
but sometimes after a shorter interval. The Alacaluf held the cere- 
monies when a whale had been stranded on the shore or after a suc- 
cessful sea lion hunt. Only girls and boys who had reached puberty 
could be initiated, but all the adults participated in the rites. Among 
the Yahgan each boy was entrusted to the care of two male and one 
female sponsors and each girl to one male and two female sponsors. 

The Yahgan rites took place in special huts decorated with painted 
boards and poles; they were shared by the boys and girls. Among 
the Alacaluf, the women retired at night to their own huts and only 
toward the end of the initiation period were they authorized to remain 
with the men on the condition that they would not watch the men’s 
activities. 
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During the initiation period, the novices slept and ate little, worked 
hard, and took a daily cold bath. They could drink only from a tube. 
Inside the hut they sat with crossed legs; the Alacaluf beat those who 
changed their position. Much of the time was spent in learning the 
main arts and crafts and in listening to moral discourses. Their 
sponsors exhorted them to be generous, respectful to old people, and 
to refrain from gossip; their words were presented as expressions of 
the will of the Supreme Being. 

Yahgan novices were constantly threatened by a demon who finally 
appeared to them in the guise of a man but amid frightful yells and 
strange noises. A traditional element in the Alacaluf initiation links 
it to that of the Ona. Ata given moment a man disguised as a spirit 
came near the hut and howled. The novices shouted and beat the 
walls of the hut to chase him away, but the women showed signs of 
great terror because he struck whomever he could reach. 

Alacaluf rites also included comic elements lacking in those of the 
Yahgan. The men played tricks on the women or on one another. 
The magico-religious aspects consisted mainly in dances and chants 
that were intended to keep evil spirits at bay. Certain songs belonged 
to women, others to men. 

Toward the end of the period, the sponsors gave their candidate a 
basket, a drinking tube, and a scratching stick. The final episode 
was a mock battle between the men and the women. 

There are striking parallels between the men’s feast of the Tierra del 
Fuego Indians and the initiation rites of the Chamacoco. Here, too, 
the formal initiation of the boys is blended with the disclosure of the 
mysteries of the men’s feast, but the revelation and the enacting of rites 
destined to terrorize the women are only the most spectacular aspects 
and the crowning of a whole cycle of initiation rites. Ata time set by 
the old men of the tribe, two men visited the parents of the prospective 
candidates to demand them for the initiation. When a mother ob- 
jected, she was threatened with the intervention of the Anaposo spirits, 
who would come to take her child by force. So great was the women’s 
terror of these supernatural beings that they readily yielded up the 
boys. The children were taken to a small clearing where they remained 
for a month or more in the company of old men. The candidates were 
not subjected to any ordeal, they were even given abundant food, and 
therefore the initiation was looked back upon as a pleasant experience. 
The old men imparted to them knowledge of the tribal lore and taught 
them proper social behavior ; they were urged to act in an adult manner, 
to abandon their childish ways, to observe moderation in eating, to 
remain chaste until marriage, and never to fight with other members of 
the band. Finally, they learned that the Anapéso spirits, whom they 
feared so much, were only masked men. This revelation was accom- 
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pied by the warning that if ever they told the secret to women they 
would be clubbed to death. The Anapéso feast itself took place at the 
end of the initiation period. The initiates danced, ran, and were 
visited by masked impersonators of the spirits. Finally, the “spirits” 
marched toward the village and danced in the presence of the women, 
who were not allowed to look at them. After the masked dancers had 
gone, the initiated boys, beautifully painted and decorated with feath- 
ers, made their entrance into the village where the women received them — 
with shouts of joy; in the midst of the tumult the initiates maintained 
a reserved demeanor to signify that they had reached maturity. 

Fragmentary evidence seems to indicate that similar initiation cere- 
monies were held by the primitive tribes south of the Pilcomayo River. 

The admission of a young Bororo to the men’s house was the oc- 
casion for a special ceremony. For several days before his reception, 
the father taught his son the traditions of the tribe and exhorted him 
to follow them. On the day before, the boy’s closest relatives took him 
to the men’s house, where they introduced him to a godfather, a 
member of the opposite moiety. During this night, the boy was not 
permitted to sleep, lest he have bad dreams. In the morning, dressed 
in his finest array, he was placed facing the sun; after several rites 
the godfather tied up his penis sheath. Then he returned home, where 
the women lamented as if he were dead. On the same day the chief 
uncovered to the new member of the men’s house the religious secrets 
of the tribe and began to teach him ritual songs (Colbacchini and 
Albisetti, 1942, p. 172). 

Age grade membership.—tInitiation rites were also very involved and 
intricate among the Vorthern Ge, where they were connected more or 
less clearly with admission into age grades. 

Among the Canella, the initiation ceremonies did not correspond 
to puberty, but instead served to determine membership in one of the 
five age groups that formed an important subdivision of the com- 
munity. The members of each age group celebrated together a series 
of alternating feasts which made up a cycle of about 10 years. The 
ceremonies were begun sometime between the ages of 5 and 10. In 
the first phase, the candidates were secluded for about 3 months in 
the maternal hut. The second phase, which also included a period 
of seclusion, took place 3 years later. After repeating the two sets of 
rites at the same intervals of time, the boys attained the status of 
adults and were permitted to marry. 

There were very few religious elements in the rituals. In the first 
phase, the boys were possessed by the spirits of the dead whom they 
attracted by chants; they acted as if they were the dead and only 
rid themselves of the spirits by ablution and flagellation. During both 
the first and second phase, they were exposed to magic rites that 
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ensured their growth and their longevity; at the same time they re- 
ceived instruction about their duties as married men. 

When a new age group had been formed it occupied a special place 
on the plaza, causing the next group to move up and thus effecting a 
general shift in the position of all groups. The eldest one settled 
in the center of the plaza and its members became advisers. 

Among the Sherente, only the members of the akemha society went 
through the initiation rites. For 3 years the candidates lived away 
from the village, eating game which they had hunted or food brought 
by their relatives. Under penalty of expulsion from the group, they 
were forbidden to quarrel, sing, laugh, or speak aloud. After their 
seclusion they occupied a hut built by their relatives, bestowed tradi- 
tional names on little girls, and accepted the symbols of their status 
from their maternal uncles. Thereafter the boys were said to be 
shipsa and remained in the men’s house until they married. 

Though it may seem strange that only members of one of the four 
Sherente societies went through initiation rites, the anomaly may be 
explained if we regard the akemha, also called the youngest, as one of 
the age groups to which young people had access after a period of 
initiation. 

Among the Apinayé, a new cycle of initiation rites began every 10 
years for all the members of the new generation. When the time came, 
the village old men selected two instructors, one for each moiety, and 
these in turn designated a sister’s son as chief of the candidates in his 
moiety. During the two periods of initiation, the candidates lived in 
a camp near the village, where they were assisted by four girls who 
had inherited this function. The main rites consisted in the perfora- 
tion of the earlobes and lips. Every evening the boys went in solemn 
procession to the village to ask for their food, which they ate in 
common. 

During the first phase of the initiation, the boys made the orna- 
ments which they were to wear. During the day they went hunting, 
and in the evening they sang the four initiation songs and danced 
special dances. The nights were spent at home. When their hair, 
which previously had been cut, was long enough to touch their nose, 
they made spindles for the women of the community to spin the thread 
for their ornaments. The work was accompanied by various cere- 
monies. When they had reached this point, the parents assigned 
godparents to their sons. The final rites of the first phase of initiation 
took place when the ornaments were ready. The ceremonies celebrated 
on the occasion included a log race, a parade of the boys, and songs. 
Large meat pies were eaten by all those present except the initiates. 
The night was spent standing on a pile of wood; after a few days 
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spent singing and dancing, the ordeal was repeated. They also per- 
formed magic rites to get a long life. 

An interval of several months separated the second phase of the 
initiation from the first. The meaning of the very complex rites 
characterizing the second phase is obscure. Once more the boys moved 
to a camp where they lived for 6 months learning the rules of the good 
life. Their teachers stressed particularly the conduct to be observed 
toward their prospective wives; they were warned to remain disci- 
plined and chaste during the period of seclusion. 

Also during the second phase there took place a ball game played 
according to complicated rules not by the candidates but by their 
elders. The godparents gave the initiates ceremonial clubs and cut 
their hair, which had grown during the time of seclusion. The end of 
the second cycle, like the first, was marked by log races and by the 
performance of magic rites to ensure strength and long life to the 
young men. 
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WARFARE, CANNIBALISM, AND HUMAN TROPHIES 
By Atrrep Mtrravux 


WARFARE 


The two predominant types of warfare among South American 
Indians coincided roughly with the two principal cultural divisions 
of the continent. In the high culture area of the Andes imperialistic 
wars were waged to subdue and occupy vast regions. The more primi- 
tive Indian tribes from the Guianas to Tierra del Fuego, on the con- 
trary, raided territories and took loot and captives but, as a rule, 
they did not seek permanent control over their enemies. Although 
superficially some migrations may appear to have been wars of con- 
quest or extermination, and therefore exceptional, they were not 
planned as military expeditions. What happened was that the mi- 
grants became involved in rivalries and disputes with the earlier 
inhabitants and then fought it out until the defeated group was up- 
rooted and cast out, exterminated, or assimilated. The Carib and 
Tupt-Guarant are examples of peoples who swarmed across the 
continent in this fashion. What Rochefort writes about the Carib 
may well be applied to most Amazonian and Chaco tribes: 

Their aim in war is not to make themselves the masters of a new country 
or wrench spoils from the enemy; they have as their only purpose the glory 
of defeating them and the pleasure of avenging on them the wrongs which 
they have suffered. [Rochefort, 1658, p. 476.] 

Several South American tribes have gained wide fame for their 
warlike character and for their courageous resistance against the 
Spaniards and Portuguese. The daring and ferocity of the Carib, 
Araucanians, Guaicuri, and Chiriguano have been celebrated in 
Spanish prose and verse. The resistance of the Araucanians and the 
Pampas Indians ended only in modern times; even recently the 
Munduruct and Parintintin were feared by their Indian neighbors 
and the White colonists alike. To the present day the J/évaro carry 
on their feuds and retain the bellicose character that once distin- 
guished so many tribes of the upper Amazon. 

Hostile relations still prevail in many regions of South America. 
The Yanaigua, who are probably the same Indians as the 7'apiete of 
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the northern Chaco, have been pushed northward by the Whites and 
are now engaged in warfare with the Sivioné and other tribes of east- 
ern Bolivia. The Moro of the southern part of the Province of Chi- 
quitos still attack the Chamacoco bands. Nambicuara bands are fre- 
quently at odds with one another. Bloody feuds mark the relation- 
ships between the Panoan and Arawakan tribes of the Madre de Dios 
and Jurud Basin. The Zucano and Arawakan tribes of the Yapura . 
and the Uaupés River attack the so-called Macué and subjugate those 
whom they do not kill. The Suya of the upper Xingt River are greatly 
feared by their neighbors and have shown themselves hostile to trav- 
elers. Only in recent times, after many years of enmity, have the 
Tapiete and Caraja made peace. 

In many South American cultures a strongly integrated system of 
social and religious values was associated with warfare, and every 
male member of the group was expected to become a warrior. From 
early childhood the 7'upinamba and Guarani boy was taught to become 
an “avenger,” 1. e., a man who would capture prisoners and sacrifice 
them ritually in compensation for all the losses suffered by his tribe at 
the hands of their enemies. Similarly, J?varo boys are systematically 
trained for warfare. From the time they are about 6 years old, their 
fathers daily remind them of their dead relatives and warn them 
to take revenge lest unhappiness be their lot (Stirling, 1938, p. 51). 
The Jivaro also take young boys on war expeditions so that they may 
learn first to defend themselves and later to kill men and to prepare 
shrunken heads. 

The European conquest contributed greatly to the strengthening and 
even to the overstressing of military trends in several societies, for 
instance, among the Mbayd of the Chaco, the Chilean Araucanians, 
and, to a certain extent, the Carib of the Guianas. 

Motives for Indian warfare.—In analyzing the underlying motiva- 
tions and the characteristics of South American Indian warfare, a dis- 
tinction must be made between the feuds that affected small 
communities or extended families and actual intertribal wars. In the 
former, hostilities often ceased when the attacking group considered 
that it had exacted just retribution for the wrongs that led them to 
overt hostilities. Intertribal wars, on the contrary, could be far more 
severe, and the attackers might even aim to exterminate the enemy 
(Jivaro). 

The term “warfare” is perhaps unsuitable to describe the perpetual 
vendettas between small communities. Observers agree, for example, 
that warfare as such never existed among the Yahgan. Yet when a 
popular member of the tribe had been killed, his kin felt bound to 
challenge the family of the murderer; the ensuing fight often ceased 
before further fatalities occurred. The same kind of mutual murder, 
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one might say, characterized the relations between the small groups 
of the upper Amazon and its tributaries. 

Hostilities between groups were prompted not only by real wrongs, 
such as murders, the kidnapping of women (Caraja, Jivaro, and tribes 
of the Orinoco), and taunts during drinking bouts, but also by imagi- 
nary grievances like the suspicion of witchcraft. Indeed in some 
regions, notably on the tributaries of the upper Amazon, revenge for 
sorcery appears to have been the principal cause of the feuds between 
communities. Whenever the death of a member of a settlement could 
not otherwise be explained, shamans were ready to attribute it to a 
witch in a neighboring group. The kin then felt obliged to take re- 
venge. Thissituation has been aptly described by Whiffen, who writes 
about the Putumayo River Indians in general : 

This state of endless warfare is based not on avarice but on fear. They fight 
because they are afraid of each other, and see no protection but in the extermina- 
tion of their neighbors. Every ill that befalls a man they set down to the evil 
intent of anenemy. Death, from whatsoever cause, is invariably considered to be 
murder, and as murder it has to be revenged on some suspected person or persons. 
Hence it follows that blood feuds innumerable are carried on relentlessly. Any 
and every excuse serves for a fight. If a thunderstorm should wreck a house 
it is more than sufficient reason for that household to attack another in reprisal 
of the damage done; for it is to them quite evident that the catastrophe was 
caused by the magic of some malicious dweller in the vicinity. [Whiffen, 1915, 
p. 61.] 


In certain groups the alleged reasons for hostilities and the enemies 
themselves were less important than the system of values connected 
with warfare. Warfare was the principal means of acquiring prestige 
and high social status; consequently, pretext for wars were eagerly 
sought, and expeditions and raids were part of the normal functioning 
of the society. Z'’upinamba men waged war in order to obtain vic- 
tims for the ritual sacrifices and cannibalism by which they gained 
prestige in the community. Because of the magico-religious and 
social factors involved, it was necessary that warfare be maintained 
with some regularity. When Villegaignon forbade the 7upinamba 
to sacrifice war prisoners, they complained that war had lost its mean- 
ing. As a substitute, they disinterred their enemies’ skulls and broke 
them in a symbolic sacrifice so that they might still acquire the new 
names that were their badges of social distinction. 

Even today the greatest aspiration of a Jivaro is to become a re- 
nowned warrior, for “his reputation increases in proportion to the 
number of heads he has succeeded in securing during his career” 
(Stirling, 1938, p. 50). 

Wars were also fought for economic reasons. Trespassing on hunt- 
ing grounds (Chaco, Ona), violations of fishing rights, and, in post- 
Columbian times, the theft of cattle or horses were among the most 
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common reasons for raids. Sometimes wars or feuds resulted from un- 
successful trade relations. Among the Mambicuara, whose bands 
customarily exchanged goods with one another, no bargaining or dis- 
cussion of the transactions were permitted; nevertheless, those who 
felt they had been worsted bore grudges that some times led to fights. 

Looting was a primary motive for Indian warfare only in those 
regions where a poor and primitive group was in occasional contact . 
with richer people, whose goods they coveted. Nomadic tribes al- 
ways were ready to plunder the crops of their agricultural neighbors. 
The Guarani and the Indians of the Montafa warred against the 
peoples of the 7nca Empire to obtain loot. Many Indians who were in 
contact with Whites and who acquired goods from them were exposed 
to constant raids by tribes who could not otherwise satisfy their desire 
for iron tools and other European articles. Some tribes attacked 
White settlements for the same reasons. For 200 years an important 
motive of Araucanian warfare was the theft of cattle herds and the 
sacking of European settlements. The sons of Araucanian chiefs of 
Chile went to the Pampas to get rich quickly by this means, after which 
they returned home to marry. 

The desire to capture women and children also gave rise to warfare. 
Although slavery was poorly developed in pre-Columbian times and 
war prisoners rarely were exploited, captives nevertheless were a wel- 
come addition to the population of a tribe. Tocantins (1877, p. 93) 
says that the sole aim of the Mwnduructé wars was to bring back young 
women and children. When a warrior was ready to set out on an 
expedition, a woman relative would ask him to “bring a child for her 
son.” Slave taking became an important factor in Indian wars only 
in Colonial times when certain tribes found a ready market for their 
captives in the White settlements. It was primarily the desire for 
iron tools and other European goods that launched the Carib, the 
Mojo, the Omagua, and, in a certain measure, the J/baya on their slave 
raids. Many Indians who lacked commodities which they could ex- 
change for European tools and clothes turned into slavers and made 
an industry of warfare. 

The motives underlying the wars of the nea probably were com- 
plex and cannot easily be ascertained from our sources. Many eco- 
nomic advantages resulted from the conquest of a new territory, for 
part of the resources of the vanquished tribe was assigned to the 7nca 
Emperor, whose power increased proportionately. The considerable 
number of nobles who surrounded the Emperor were also eager for 
lands and favors that could be forthcoming only as long as the Em- 
pire continued to expand. Revolts among conquered peoples, threats 
of invasions, and even actual invasions were the causes of many wars 
waged by the Znca. It has also been suggested that the practice of 
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keeping the army in the field was a means of preventing armed re- 
bellion at home. Some chroniclers have described the Z7nca wars as 
sacred expeditions undertaken to spread the cult of the Sun, but even 
though the 7nca Emperor may have derived some satisfaction from the 
asserted supremacy of his gods, it seems doubtful that he was prompted 
by proselytizing zeal. A psychological factor that should not be en- 
tirely overlooked was the tradition and pride that induced a new em- 
peror to strive to emulate his ancestors in the acquisition of glory 
through force of arms. 

The war summons.—The chief of a community usually took the 
initiative for a war expedition, but, before making a final decision, he 
endeavored to gather as many recruits as possible. Messengers were 
sent to invite the men in nearby friendly communities to join in the 
enterprise. In the Guianas and among the Araucanians, the heralds 
carried symbolic arrows which they gave to those whose assistance was 
desired, together with a knotted string that indicated the exact date 
of the meeting. Among the ancient Cumanagoto, the messenger shot 
an arrow onto the plaza of the villages he visited. By picking up the 
arrow and shooting it back the chief signified his willingness to join 
the projected expedition. 

In the Guianas, the Amazon Basin, and the Chaco the plans for a 
war expedition were decided upon during a solemn drinking bout in 
which the warriors caroused, danced, and made boastful speeches about 
their own and their ancestors’ exploits. These alcoholic and verbal 
orgies were supposed to inflame everyone’s courage and to dispel the 
reluctance that some might have felt about joining the undertaking. 
During the celebrations which preceded any war expedition among 
the Island Carib, an old woman would enter the gathering and recite 
the list of wrongs, real or invented, that her people had suffered at the 
hands of their hereditary foes. 

Among the Munduruct, when a war expedition was being planned 
a pledge stick was circulated among the warriors by the war chief. 
A man pledged himself to take part by cutting a notch in the stick. 

When all the Avaucanian chiefs who had been invited to participate 
had assembled, a black llama was killed and the arrows and spears 
were dipped in or anointed with its blood; the chiefs ate a bit of the 
animal’s heart as a pledge of unified purpose. 

Magico-religious rites performed at the outset of an expedi- 
tion.—Before setting out on a campaign, civilized and more primitive 
tribes alike consulted omens and performed some kind of magico- 
religious ceremony to ensure the success of the expedition and to 
safeguard the lives of the warriors. 

The Chibcha spent a whole week making ceremonial preparations. 
During this time they implored their gods to protect them, sang songs 
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in which they enumerated the reasons for the campaign, and sacri- 
ficed children to the deities. 

On the eve of a war, the Znca performed several rites, which were 
partly magic and partly religious, for the double purpose of weaken- 
ing the enemy and their gods and of seeking guidance from omens. 
While they sacrificed llamas which had been starved for several days, 
they recited charms which expressed the hope that their foes’ hearts 
would grow as faint as those of the llamas. During the campaign — 
they repeatedly consulted oracles and made new sacrifices to keep the 
protection of the gods. 

Among the tribes of the Guianas, the Amazon, and the Chaco, war 
dances were performed before a war expedition. The Jivaro dances, 
which were executed for a week at dawn, were a combination of a 
posture dance and a dialogue carried on by two rows of warriors. 
The ancient Carib of Surinam performed the “Jaguar” and “Snake” 
dances in order to absorb the fierceness of the one and the silent power 
of the other. 

When a war party was ready to set out, great importance was at- 
tached to fortuitous omens as well as those that were sought. If on 
the night before his departure a T'upinamba dreamed about a babracot 
holding enemy flesh, this was a sure sign of victory; if, however, he 
had a similar dream about the corpses of his own people, the whole 
party lost heart and stayed home. The Cashinawa insisted that 
everyone keep awake the night before an expedition because the bad 
dream of any member of a war party could force the chief to call off 
his plans. 

Shamans also were asked to consult their familiar spirits about the 
prospects for the planned expedition. The Chébero and probably 
also their neighbors believed that the outcome of a raid depended 
on the strictness with which their shamans observed several months 
of confinement and fasting. Defeat was attributed to the shamans’ 
remissness; after a successful raid the shamans were rewarded with 
a share of the spoils. 

The Vambicuara never went to war without consulting the auguries 
through a chief orashaman. First, the warriors sang and performed 
a war dance in which they shot arrows at symbolic posts. The shaman 
hid an arrow in the bush; on the following day it had to show blood 
spots if the expedition were to be successful. 

Before going to war Araucanian warriors observed strict chastity. 
They also drew magic symbols on their weapons and put them in 
contact with certain animals or animal bones. Some men innoculated 
themselves with magic powders to make themselves invulnerable. 
They rubbed their horses with feathers, skins, or vicufia bezoars to 
make them swift. Shamans blew tobacco toward the enemy’s land 
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and recited charms; they also examined a vessel full of water to learn 
about the future. 

While on the march, warriors were constantly alert for omens. To 
come upon some inauspicious animal or to hear the ery of certain 
birds so disheartened the Z'upinamba and Araucanians that they 
hastily turned toward home. Warriors on the march also observed 
food taboos; for instance, the Pilagd never ate the head or legs of 
game animals. 

The fate of the warriors depended in part on the behavior of the 
women at home. Consequently, the women had to take certain pre- 
cautions during the men’s absence. Pilagd women could not spin or 
twist strands on their thighs, and menstruating girls could not sit 
on the ground. Among the Jévaro of the Pastaza River, the women 
gathered nightly during the absence of their men to perform a special 
dance with snail shell rattles and to chant conjurations (Karsten, 
1935, p. 287). 

Declaration of war.—Because most tribes relied for success on a 
surprise attack, they seldom declared war formally. There are, how- 
ever, some exceptions. The Chibcha sent heralds to the enemy to 
announce the beginning of hostilities, and these emissaries remained 
with the enemy during the war. When the Jévaro decided to attack 
a group with which they had been at war previously, the shaman dug 
up the spear which had been buried during the peace ceremony. An 
emissary was sent to notify the enemy, and war etiquette required 
that the enemy also send a messenger to announce their readiness to 
fight (Stirling, 1938, p. 52). 

Before attacking, the Amahuaca sent messengers to scatter grain 
on the enemy’s paths. The Surinam Carib dispatched a few macaw 
feathers ahead of the war party. According to Martius (1867, p. 97) 
the Jurt of the Yaoura River declared war by planting an arrow or 
a spear in enemy territory. A Cashinawa chief who was about to 
storm a village told the enemy to flee at the very moment when his 
warriors rushed in to cut off their retreat. As a threat and a symbol 
of hostility, the Sherente impaled an arrow in a piece of buriti rachis, 
which they laid in the path of the enemy. If the foe declined the 
challenge and sought a peaceable settlement, they shot an arrow with 
a broken head over toward the attackers (Nimuendaji, 1942, p. 76). 

The populations which the /nca intended to subjugate were first 
invited to submit peacefully; ambassadors sent by the Emperor took 
great pains to point out the advantages of becoming incorporated into 
the Tuahuantisuyu. Supposedly, it was only after such offers had 
been spurned that the Jnca attacked. 

The march against the enemy.—A regular commissariat existed 
only among the Jnca armies; within the limits of the Empire, store- 
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houses (tambos) located at regular intervals provided the army with 
abundant supplies. Abroad porters or herds of llamas followed the 
army to keep it supplied. 

In the Tropical Forest region, warriors carried roasted manioc 
flour (farinha de guerra), cassava cakes, and, on the upper Amazon, 
a half fermented yuca mass. Elsewhere, the warriors relied on hunt- 
ing, fishing, and collecting wild fruits. The members of a Chaco war 
party would scatter each day to hunt, or they would stop near a lagoon 
or river to fish. In the evening they reassembled at a prearranged 
place to camp. Each Araucanian warrior carried a small bag of 
parched meal, salt, and aji. The Zs/and Carib, whose expeditions were 
mainly by sea, were provisioned with manioc flour, smoked fish, and 
green bananas; they also visited small plantations which they main- 
tained on uninhabited islets (Rochefort, 1658, p. 472). 

Munduruct warriors often were accompanied by their wives or sis- 
ters, who carried their equipment, prepared their meals, strung their 
hammocks, aided them when they were wounded, and assisted in the 
preliminary preparation of trophy heads. The women took no part 
in actual combat, although Martius reports that they collected the 
arrows shot by the enemy and delivered them to their own warriors. 
He even asserts that they “cleverly catch the arrows of the enemy 
in flight” (Spix and Martius, 1823-28). 

The early writers praised the order and discipline which prevailed 
among the Jnca armies on the march; by contrast, they represented the 
war parties of forest Indians as loose bands that observed neither 
order nor discipline. A closer scrutiny of the situation necessitates 
a modification of this judgment. Among the Sherente, for example, 
a group of youths known as the akemha formed the vanguard both on 
the march and in the attack. When several Jivaro groups joined in a 
common expedition, they mixed freely during the day but at night 
camped separately. . 

The Araucanians adopted to a large extent the army divisions of 
the Spaniards. Their infantry and cavalry were divided into com- 
panies of about 100 men who were commanded by captains as well 
as by officers of lower ranks (G6mez de Vidaurre, 1889, p. 329). They 
often marched to martial music played on drums and trumpets. 

Chaco warrior bands did not observe any definite order of march, 
but the site of camps was selected with care so that some natural 
protection, such as a river, lake, or wood prevented any surprise 
attack. No sentries were posted, but during the night the Abipdn 
scouted the nearby plains, sometimes blowing horns and trumpets to 
make sure that there was no danger lurking. The Araucanians posted 
guards at night and protected their camps with trenches, thorn hedges, 
and pitfalls. 
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Before invading enemy territory, the /nca always sent spies, who 
were generally members of the imperial family, to reconnoiter. Most 
tribes sent scouts to observe the number and movements of the enemy 
and, when a surprise attack was planned, to ascertain whether or not 
the enemy had been alerted. The scattered Abipdn scouts kept in 
touch with one another by imitating bird and animal calls. 

On the night before a battle, a great many Amazonian and Chaco 
tribes brewed mead or cashiri and celebrated a drinking bout during 
which they performed ceremonial dances, shook their rattles (Zupin- 
amba), and boasted of the glorious deeds which they intended to per- 
form (Jivaro). 

Before starting the battle the warriors put on their best ornaments. 
According to Cieza de Leén (1932, pp. 55, 63), the Indians of the 
Cauca Valley went to war wearing all their gold ornaments. Simi- 
larly, the tropical Indians wore their most brilliant feather decorations 
and their most elaborate war paint. Although there can be little 
doubt that magic properties were assigned to the paint, it also served 
as a means of identifying the warriors in the heat of battle (Zaule- 
pang). 

Strategy and tactics.—Surprisingly little information is available 
about /nca strategy and tactics. All that is known is that they liked 
to divide their forces into several armies so that when the enemy had 
spent his strength on one army, reserves could be thrown into the at- 
tack. The order of battle among the Highland tribes seems to have 
been very similar from Colombia to Peri. The engagement opened 
by discharges of sling stones and volleys of darts, and then it continued 
with hand to hand fighting. The Pdéez and Moguezx of southern Colom- 
bia first hurled their javelins, then cast stones with their slings, and, 
finally, attacked the enemy with their spears. They formed closed 
squadrons in which men with clubs alternated with spearsmen; the 
former would step forward to wield their clubs and then would with- 
draw for protection. It is, however, doubtful that much discipline 
was observed in pitched battles; even the nca troups broke ranks and 
each man fought individually. (See Cases, B. de las, 1939, p. 27.) 

The equestrian tribes of the Chaco and the Pampas were forced to 
adopt various tactical devices in order to fight the Spaniards on equal 
footing. The Mbayd battle line was crescent-shape with trumpet and 
clarinet players in the center. The Adzpén put archers in the middle 
and spearsmen on the flanks of their lines. They rarely fought on 
horseback, but left their mounts at some distance to the rear under the 
protection of special troups of young men. Yet on rare occasions they 
did attack on horseback and charged in several parties to harass the 
enemy’s flanks. Mocovi cavalry was supported by foot soldiers, and, 
while the main body fought, small groups raided the enemy’s horses 
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and cattle. A common ruse which the Adipén used against the 
Spaniards was to disband as if to flee and then rush back as soon as the 
Spaniards had broken ranks to pursue them. 

In their long wars with the Spaniards the Araucanians developed 
many tactical expedients. All Avaucanian warriors went to battle on 
horseback, but those who formed the center of the line dismounted 
and fought as infantry while other Indians took care of their horses a 
short distance to the rear. Men armed with spears alternated with 
those who carried clubs. The cavalry was disposed in two lines on 
each wing. The toqui, or war chief, took personal command of the 
right wing and one of his lieutenants of the left one. During the 
battle the toqui ran along the line giving orders, encouraging his men, 
and punishing cowards. Before the attack he always made a speech 
reminding the warriors of the great deeds of their ancestors. The 
attackers taunted their enemies, often shouting their names in bravado. 
They attacked “doing all kinds of clownish things, jumping, throwing 
themselves on the ground, rising suddenly, dodging with their body, 
advancing and retreating” (Rosales, 1877-78). At the same time the 
air was filled with shouts and the sound of flutes and drums. If a line 
broke or was cut down, another took its place. The Spaniards could 
not help admiring the good order kept by the Araucanians, even when 
they had to beat a hasty retreat (Gomez de Vidaurre, 1889, pp. 828— 
333). Pifteda y Bascunan tells of an ambush laid by the Araucanians : 
The Spaniards were attacked by cavalry that disbanded and withdrew 
into a valley, the slopes of which were covered with infantry. Yet, 
despite their military abilities, the Avaucanians wherever possible 
avoided pitched battles, preferring to harass and ambush the enemy. 

Battles in open fields were rare, but when they did occur they were 
preceded by mutual challenges and insults (7upinamba and Carib), 
war dances (Carib), and by discharges of arrows. The defenders 
sought to dodge the missiles by weaving and bending their bodies. 
When the Sherente met their enemies in the open, they staked every- 
thing on holding out and preserving their supply of arrows until the 
enemy had exhausted his, thus either compelling them to break off 
the combat or to advance under a volley of arrows which resulted in 
heavy losses (Nimuendaji, 1942, p. 77). Such battles were seldom 
very bloody, however, because the Indians fled as soon as they had 
suffered a few losses. Even the bellicose Abipdén and Mbaya would not 
hold their ground when they had seen some of their comrades fall. 

Surprise was the main strategem employed by all primitive tribes of 
South America in attacking an enemy village or camp; the main in- 
tent was to kill as many men as possible before being forced to beat a 
hasty retreat. The sland Carib were convinced that a battle begun 
openly could not end in success for the attackers. If one of their 
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raiding parties was discovered or even if a dog barked in warning, 
they retired to their canoes and departed. 

Of the Indians of the Orinoco, Gumilla (1791, 2:99) writes that 
their “warfare could be summed up as ambuscades, false retreats, night 
attacks and other inventions.” ) 

The Guiana Indians were expert at camouflaging their canoes with 
branches and pieces of bark to make them look like drifting trees. On 
one occasion the Acawaz threw a massive log across a river under the 
water and sent canoes as decoys to attract the Carib, who, intent upon 
the pursuit, capsized against the hidden barrier. Guiana Indians were 
very skillful at confusing their enemies by multiplying their tracks or 
by walking backward or on tiptoe. 

A war party usually tried to storm an unsuspecting village or camp 
before dawn when the inhabitants were still asleep. If the attackers 
learned that the enemies were celebrating a drinking bout, they timed 
their onslaught to coincide with the end of the feast, when they were 
certain to find the people overcome with drunkenness. 

Preparations for the attack were made very carefully, because on 
them depended the entire success of the enterprise. A Cashinawa chief 
once gave his men the following instructions before the assault upon a 
village, “Don’t scatter, some of you go to the left, some to the right, the 
others to the center. I shall stay in the middle. If you are afraid 
and stand, they will see you and run away. When I am talking to 
them, prepare your arrows and run ahead. Hide, and when you are 
ready, whistle. They are whistling. Let’s go.” 

During the fight the war leader of the M/unduruci stood behind his 
watlriors directing their movements. Assistants signaled his orders 
on their trumpets. 

The attack was always preceded with war whoops and the sound of 
whistles or trumpets. Like many North American Indians, the Toba 
and Araucanians charged their enemies shouting and striking their 
mouth rhythmically with the palm of the hand. 

The attackers, armed with spears or clubs, would rush into the vil- 
lage to massacre everyone in sight, sparing only the children and some- 
times the young women, whom they captured. The surprised victims 
would try to resist long enough to allow the women and children to 
escape into the bush, where they scattered to avoid mass capture. But 
if they met strong resistance the attackers usually did not insist for 
long; very soon they retreated lest the enemy rally and ambush them 
before they could reach their boats or extricate themselves from the 
situation. They felt that they had achieved a victory if they had 
taken some prisoners (Z'upinamba and Carib) or had cut off some 
heads (Jivaro, Chébero, Munduruci, Cocamiila, etc.) 
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Gas and flame attacks.—In order to dislodge an enemy from a 
strongly held position, several Indian tribes used to burn red pepper 
(Capsicum crassum). This plant contains a substance (capsaicin) 
highly irritating to the mucous membrane, that scatters in the air in 
the form of a very fine powder when set afire (Nordenskidld, 1919 b, 
p. 224). The device was used by the ancient 7upinamba and Carib* 
(Staden, 1928, pt. 2, ch. 26) when they besieged a village, and by some 
Indians of the Orinoco to disorganize the enemy. In an encounter 
with the Spaniards under Diego de Ordaz (Oviedo y Valdés, 1851-55, 
bk. 24, ch. 3, p. 219) some of the warriors advanced holding a pan of 
embers into which they threw red pepper when the wind was favorable. 
The Oyampi told Crévaux (1883, p. 271) that they repelled an attack 
on their village by burning red pepper to provoke sneezing fits among 
their enemies. 

A common method of spreading terror and of forcing the enemy to 
abandon their village was to set fire to the thatched roofs by shooting 
arrows tipped with burning cotton pads. The use of flaming arrows 
is reported among a great many tribes, including the Z’upinamba, 
Guarani, Abipon, Mataco, Carib, Chavante, and Munduruci. 

Palisades.—For protection against sudden raids, many tribes in 
South America surrounded their villages with palisades. There is 
little doubt that Nordenskiéld (1919 b) is right in assuming that palli- 
sades were known to the Indians before the Conquest and that only in 
a few cases did they borrow the idea from the Europeans. Indian 
fortifications differed from those constructed by the Whites in at least 
one significant feature: the outer wall with its moats was intended to 
delay and hamper the attack while the defenders shot through loop- 
holes in the compact inner wall. 

Tupinamba villages located near enemy territory were defended by 
an outer wall consisting of stakes set up sufficiently close together to 
prevent a man from creeping between them and by a compact inner 
stockade provided with loopholes. The walls were from 5 to 10 feet 
high and often had salients from which shots could be fired along the 
wall. 

Guarani villages also were fortified with double or triple stockades 
made of heavy posts and a series of moats and pits bristling with half- 
buried spears. The Indians of the Chiquitos region surrounded their 
villages with thorny hedges. Palisades enclosed the Bauré villages. 
Nordenskiéld (1919 b, p. 230) found the remains of moats at Matucare 
on the Guaporé River. 


1“Tls [the Carib] poussérent méme, A la faveur de la nuit, un pot rempli de braise ardente, 
sur laquelle ils avaient jeté une poignée de grains de piment, en la cabane que les Francais 
avaient dressée de leur arrivée en I’fle, afin de les etouffer, s’ils eussent pu, par la fumée 
dangereuse et la vapeur étourdissante du piment.” (Rochefort, 1658, p. 479.) 
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Carvajal (Medina, 1934) mentions a fortified village which Orellana 
tried to storm near the mouth of the Rio Nigro. Our 16th-century 
sources mention palisades (palenques) among the Agerano of the 
upper Amazon (Rel. geogr., Ind., 1881-97, 4:cxliii). In the 
18th century, the Guypunavi of the Orinoco had palisades which 
were described as follows: “The posts were a foot thick, and were 
placed close together. Between every other one was a loophole 3 feet 
above the ground. About 5 yards above the ground ran an inner 
terrace from which one could shoot over the wall. Round the palisade 
ran a deep ditch in which had been placed poisoned stakes.” <A 
Maipure fort on the Tuapu River was protected by a stockade of tree 
trunks and was approached by a drawbridge that could be raised. 

In the early days the villages of the Guiana coast were fortified 
with a double stockade. The use of this protective device was aban- 
doned by the Guiana Indians, although in the 19th century Appun 
(1871, p. 868) saw an unfinished A/acushi palisade. 

There are many early descriptions of Indian palisades in the 
Cuman region of the Venezuelan coast. Some palisades were formed 
of uprooted trees that had been replanted close together around the 
village, forming a double wall with only a narrow space between 
(Oviedo y Valdés, 1851-55, 2: 254). The branches and trunks of these 
trees, bristled with thorns and spiny plants, were interlaced around 
the trunks to form a kind of natural barbed wire. (For citation, see 
Nordenskiéld, 1919 b, p. 232.) Other palisades of Venezuelan villages 
consisted of stakes driven into the ground. Outside the palisade of 
a village besieged by Van Speier on the Meta River there was a ditch 
full of sharp stakes carefully hidden under a thin earth-covered plat- 
form. The Indians of the Meta River were so well fortified behind 
their palisades and moats that they could resist even the attacks of 
the Spaniards (Nordenskidld, 1919 b, p. 238). 

The Zimote constructed fortifications on inaccessible hills with 
trenches and walls provided with loopholes. Palisades also were built 
by the Chibcha of the region of Bogota. The Pozo and Arma in the 
Cauca Valley fortified their villages with rows of transplanted bam- 
boos. Inside there were platforms for the sentries (Cieza del Ledn, 
1982, pp. 55, 61). 


2“Tienen grandes fortalezas de las caiias gordas que he dicho, arrancadas con sus raices y 
cepas, las cuales tornan a plantar en hileras de veinte en veinte por su ordén y compas, 
como calles ; en mitad desta fuerza tienen, a tenian cuando yo los vi, un tablado alto y bien 
labrado de las mismas cailas, con su escalera, para hacer sus sacrificios” (Cieza de Leén, 
1932, p. 55). 

Indians of Pozo: “A las puertas dellas hay grandes palizadas y fortalezas hechas de las 
cafias gordas, y en medio destas fuerzas habia muy grandes tablados entoldados de esteras, 
las cafilas tan espesas que ningin espanol de los de a caballo podia entrar por ellas; desde 
lo alto del tablado atalayaban todas los caminos, para ver lo que por ellos yenia” (Cieza de 
Leén, 1932, p. 61). 
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Araucanian palisades also were double. The first enclosure, 


which formed the real redoubt, [was] arranged in the form of a palisade, with 
loopholes for archery. For a considerable space outside the ground was honey- 
combed with pitfalls and ditches, lightly covered with branches of rushes and 
turf, at the bottom of which sharpened stakes were planted. [Latcham, 1909, 
p. 363.] 

Some Indian villages of Northwest Argentina were defended with 
enclosures made of cactus and spiny trees. Hedges of spiny bushes 
surrounded villages of the Chiquitos region (Schmidel, 1938) and of 
the Chiriguano and Guaporé River tribes (Nordenskidld, 1919 b, 
p. 232). 

The insecurity that prevailed in the Jévaro region prompted the 
invention of a great many ingenious protective devices. When an 
attack was expected, either a palisade was built around the house or 
else the walls of the house were reinforced, and deadfalls with pointed 
chonta sticks were dug around the dwellings. Traps, spears, and even 
loaded guns with automatic triggers were set along the paths. 

Sometimes houses which were built near a river bank had concealed tunnels 
leading from inside the house through the bank to the edge of the river. Thus 
they could escape or send out messengers if badly pressed. [Stirling, 1938, p. 59.] 

Moreover, in some villages (jibarias), the natives built crude towers 
of wood and stone where women and children could take refuge in 
case of attack. 

Most Tropical Forest Indians prepared caltrops and pitfalls along 
the paths which the enemy would be likely to follow. They them- 
selves used obscure, winding paths. 

The best military structures of South America were the fortresses 
built by the Znca on hilltops at strategic points or close to cities and 
towns, where they served as places of refuge in time of war. These 
fortresses were guarded by a series of terraces, and their walls had a 
succession of salients from which the defenders assailed their attackers’ 
flanks. The Znca built chains of fortresses along their threatened 
borders, notably in the mountains bordering the Chaco and the 
Province of Santa Cruz. 

Return of a war party and victory feasts.—After a successful 
attack on an enemy viilage, the victors hastened to bury their dead and 
to cut or mutilate the bodies of the slain enemies. The Z’upinamba 
and Guarané broiled the corpses of their enemies and ate them on the 
spot or carried them heme. Having satisfied their desire for ven- 
geance, the war party beat a hasty retreat, before their opponents could 
recover from their surprise. The Jévaro and Munduruct halted at a 
safe distance to prepare the head trophies with which they celebrated 
their victory feast. Asarule, messengers were sent ahead to announce 
the outcome of the expedition to the waiting people at home. 
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When a Zupinamba war party brought back prisoners, they become 
the objects of wild manifestations of hatred and scorn by the women. 
A similar reception was given the scalps and head trophies among the 
Indians of the Chaco. 

The return of the victorious party was celebrated with dances, songs, 
and drinking bouts, which were preceded or accompanied by numerous 
magic rites the purpose of which was to protect the warriors against the 
vengeance of their victims’ ghosts. Jévaro warriors with blood- 
smeared chests and legs danced around the shrunken heads (tsantsas) 
of their enemies, brandishing their lances and dramatizing the killing. 
During the dance, the captive women stood by weeping; if no female 
captives had been taken, proxies were appointed from among their own 
women to mourn for each tsantsa (Stirling, 1938, p. 59). Ata Mun- 
duruct victory feast, the mummified heads of the enemies were worn 
suspended from the necks of the widows and sisters of the dead. The 
Tupinamba gathered in a hut to drink chicha, to dance and sing in 
honor of the maraca that had brought them victory. Pdlagdé warriors 
were received festively by their women, who danced holding tufts of red 
feathers. The scalps were handed to the women, particularly to those 
who had lost a husband in the expedition. The women danced and 
played with the trophies, derisively pretending that they were hus- 
bands and lovers, and they improvised comic dialogues with the scalps. 
Masked warriors performed a special dance around a tall post from 
which hung the scalps. 

Taulipdng warriors, after dancing and singing their victory song, 
were purified by the same ordeals as those undergone at puberty. They 
sat on ants, flogged one another with whips, and passed a cord covered 
with poisonous ants, through their mouth and nose. Then they aban- 
doned their village and settled in another site. 

A man who had slain an enemy was thought to be dangerous both 
to himself and to others, and he was expected to observe several taboos. 
Most commonly he observed a diet, which, among the Jévaro, lasted 
for about 6 months. As a rule, he also remained strictly continent. 
Sherente warriors refrained from bathing for a period of time. TZ'upi- 
namba and Sherente braves incised themselves with a sharp instru- 
ment and rubbed the wounds with ashes and genipa. Apinayé and 
Cashinawa killers ate large quantities of pepper. In addition, the 
Apinayé killer was not allowed to speak to anyone for a time, and no 
one could drink out of his cup. Even while the party was returning 
from the raid, he remained segregated from his companions both 
on the march and in camp. (See Stirling, 1938, p. 59; Abreu, 1914, 
p. 65; Nimuendaja, 1939, 1942, p. 78.) 

When a Munduruct warrior had been wounded, his name was not 
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spoken for a year; during this time he was considered to be dead. 
A feast finally reinstated him in the community. 

Peace making.—European travelers were evidently less interested 
in the procedure by which peace was restored than in warfare, for 
they very seldom give details about its mechanisms and rituals. 

When two Ona bands wished to end hostilities, each man handed 
one of his opponents five blunt arrows and subsequently walked toward 
him, exposing himself to the shots though trying to dodge them as 
well as he could. According to Bridges (1938), after the opponents 
had reciprocated, the bands fraternized for a few days. 

Among the Araucanians, the party that wished to sue for peace 
sent a herald to the victors without a weapon and carrying a branch 
of canelo. The chiefs of the two parties then met at a designated 
place, and each sacrificed a lama. The hearts were cut into pieces, 
the blood was sprinkled on the canelo branch, and the bits were ex- 
changed by the opponents. The chiefs also exchanged the blood- 
smeared canelo branches and often put all their commanding staves 
together in a bundle with them. These symbolic acts were followed 
by long speeches in which peace terms were discussed and assurances 
of good will were given. In some cases the warriors buried their 
toquis, arrows, and war instruments in a hole over which they planted 
a canelo tree. 

Among the Pilcomayo River Indians, peace was reestablished when 
every family that had lost a member received wergeld in the form of 
sheep, horses, and other gifts. Sometimes kidnaped children were 
exchanged (Nordenskidld, 1912 a, p. 135). 

The Jivaro peace ceremony consisted in burying a spear. The lance 
was supposed “to carry with it the animosity of the feud” (Stirling, 
1938, p. 51). 

The Guiana Carib sent an emissary to notify their enemy of their 
desire for peace. 

The two nations then ranged themselves in order of battle, just as if they 
wanted to fight. They flung abuses and reproaches at each other for all the 
outrages committed. Finally they threw their arms to the ground and then 
proceeded to the drinking hall where they feasted all together for several days. 
[Barrére, p. 17438, p. 174.] 

Our Peruvian sources do not indicate how peace was made after a 
campaign. Like the Aymara, the Inca probably insisted on demon- 
strations of submission. The Aymara expected the defeated enemies 
to present themselves in their oldest clothes, barefoot, and with their 
hands tied behind their backs. 

Treatment of prisoners.—Even in areas with an otherwise rather 
uniform culture, the fate of prisoners taken in war depended on the 
existence or absence of such institutions as cannibalism and slavery. 
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In some areas, for example Perti and Colombia, the type of war and 
the religious practices of the victors determined the attitude toward 
the conquered foe. 

The Europeans’ desire for slaves also modified the treatment meted 
out to defeated enemies in many tribes. The Z7upinamba, Carib, and 
Omagua abandoned cannibalism for the more profitable slave trade; 
other groups, which previously had captured only women and chil- 
dren, began to hunt adults of both sexes. Many 18th-century 
Europeans justified their purchase of captives from the Indians on the 
grounds that it saved the prisoners from the cruel treatment they had 
formerly received, but they never recognized the havoc wrought among 
the native populations by the constant state of war that grew out of 
the slave trade. 

The introduction of the horse into the Pampas and the Chaco gave 
the Araucanians and the Guaicuruan tribes considerable military su- 
periority over other tribes. It permitted them to capture more pris- 
oners than they could readily assimilate and the captives, therefore, 
formed a servile class, which among the Mbayd, became hereditary. 

The Macushi and other tribes of the Guianas and the Conibo of the 
Ucayali River kept their war prisoners in bondage and forced them 
to work in the fields. The lot of such captives was not harsh; very 
often they married into their masters’ families. In some Carib dialects 
the word “peito” applies both to captive and to son-in-law. (For 
slavery among the Conibo, see Amich, 1854, p. 90.) 

East of the Andes, most Indians, unless they practiced cannibalism 
or kept slaves, killed the adults on the spot and captured only young 
girls, whom they married or took as concubines, and children, who 
became full fledged members of the tribe. Later in life such children 
even accompanied their adoptive families on expeditions against their 
former tribal kinsmen (Jévaro, Mura, Toba-Pilagad, Mataco). When 
the Mura were pacified, one of their most important chiefs was a man 
who had been captured as a child. The Caraja were exceptional in 
that they did not marry their female captives, but obliged them to be- 
come village prostitutes; however, a man could acquire permanent 
rights over a captive woman by making payment to the owner. 

Except when the /nca waged a war of extermination, captives were 
permitted to return to their country, though sometimes a whole popu- 
lation was shifted to another region as mitimae, and their territory 
was given to more reliable groups. The Spaniards may have some- 
what idealized Znca warfare, for now and then there are examples of 
great cruelty practiced against defeated enemies. Enemy chiefs often 
were tortured to death; some were flayed alive. The /nca paraded the 
prisoners during triumphal entries into the Cuzco; as a symbol of his 
victory and of their humiliation, he trod on their necks. When the 
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captives were dedicated to the Sun, a statue of the God or a high priest 
performed the same rite. 

War captives were sacrificed to the gods in Pert, and Central 
Colombia, the only two regions south of México where blood sacrifices 
were a prominent aspect of the religious system of the people. The 
Araucanians sacrificed the first prisoner taken in battle and extracted 
his heart in the same fashion as among the civilized peoples of the 
Andes. 

The torturing of prisoners was not common in South America, 
except among the Carib of the Guianas, the Indians of the Cauca 
Valley, the Araucanians, and, to a certain extent, the Tupinamba and 
Guarani. The Chibcha blinded, maltreated, and derided their prison- 
ers during victory feasts. The Carib burned and tormented their 
victims before eating them. The horrors perpetrated by the Arauca- 
nians upon their war captives were perhaps in part the result of their 
deep-seated hatred of the Spaniards. Living prisoners were torn to 
pieces, burned, or crucified. Some were forced to run the gauntlet; 
others were knocked down or speared after they had performed a 
magic ceremony to harm their own tribe. 

Neither the Abipdén nor the Mbayd treated their war prisoners 
harshly. 


CANNIBALISM 


In an analysis of cannibalism, a distinction should be made between 
the custom of eating dead enemies (exocannibalism) and that of 
devouring one’s own dead relatives (endocannibalism). Although 
practiced by many South American tribes, cannibalism was less preva- 
lent than some sources would seem to indicate. The Spaniards and 
Portuguese accused the Indians of cannibalism on the vaguest evi- 
dence, often with the deliberate intent of justifying their enslavement. 
This survey will discuss only those tribes for which there is irrefutable 
evidence of exocannibalism. 

Cannibalism was an important aspect of the culture of Tupi- 
Guarani and Carib tribes; indeed, the word itself is derived from the 
name of the latter. In both groups ceremonial cannibalism was closely 
linked to warfare and was a manifestation of the basic religious and 
social concepts. 

The lengthy and complicated ritual of the Zupinamba is well 
known from numerous descriptions furnished by 16th- and 17th- 
century travelers who had witnessed and been considerably impressed 
by the ceremonies. The prisoners taken by a 7'upinamba war party 
were received with manifestations of anger, scorn, and derision, but 
after the first hostile outburst, they were not hampered in their move- 
ments nor were they unkindly treated. Their captors, whose quarters 
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they shared, treated them as relatives. The prisoners generally 
married village girls, very often the sisters or daughters of their 
masters, or, in certain cases, the widow of a dead warrior whose ham- 
mock and ornaments they used. They received fields for their main- 
tenance, they were free to hunt and fish, and they were reminded of 
their servile condition by few restrictions and humiliations. 

The period of captivity lasted from a few months to several years. 
When, finally, the date for the execution had been set by the village 
council, invitations were sent to nearby villages to join in the celebra- 
tion. The ritual for the slaughter of a captive was worked out to 
the most minute detail. The club and cord which figured prominently 
in the ceremony were carefully painted and decorated in accordance 
with strict rules. For 3 days before the event, the village women 
danced, sang, and tormented the victim with descriptions of his im- 
pending fate. On the eve of his execution a mock repetition of his 
capture took place, during which the prisoner was allowed to escape 
but was immediately retaken; the man who overpowered him in 
a wrestling match adopted a new name, as did the ceremonial 
executioner. 

The prisoner spent his last night dancing, pelting his tormentors, 
and singing songs which foretold their ruin and proclaimed his pride 
at dying as a warrior. In the morning he was dragged to the plaza 
by old women amidst shouts, songs, and music. The ceremonial rope 
was removed from his neck and tied around his waist, and it was held 
at both ends by two or more men. The victim was once more permitted 
to give vent to his feelings by throwing fruit or potsherds at his 
enemies. The executioner, who appeared painted and dressed in 
a long feather cloak, derided the victim, who boasted of his past deeds 
and predicted that his relatives would avenge him. 

The actual execution was a cruel game. The prisoner was allowed 
sufficient freedom of movement to dodge the blows aimed at him; 
sometimes a club was put in his hands so that he could parry the 
blows without being able to strike back. When at last he fell, his skull 
shattered, everyone shouted and whistled. Old women rushed in to 
drink the warm blood, children were invited to dip their hands in it, 
and mothers smeared their nipples so that even infants could have a 
taste. While the quartered body was being roasted on a babracot the 
old women, who were the most eager to taste human flesh, licked the 
grease running from the sticks. Certain delicate or sacred portions, 
such as the fingers and the grease around the liver, were given to 
distinguished guests. 

Afterwards the executioner was obliged to observe a series of taboos, 
He remained in his hut until the hair on his shaved forehead had 
grown again. During his retreat he reclined in his hammock and 
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spent his time shooting miniature arrows at a wax figure that repre- 
sented the ghost of his victim. His return to normal life was cele- 
brated with a drinking bout during which he scarified himself by slash- 
ing his body in various patterns with an agoutitooth. The more tatoo 
marks a man could exhibit, the higher was his prestige, for in Tupi- 
namba society a man’s social standing rested on the number of captives 
he had executed on the plaza and served to his fellow villagers. 

Ceremonial cannibalism has been reported among the following 
Tupi-Guarant tribes: Guarani, Chiriqguano, Guarayi, Yuruna, 
Shipaya, Apiaca, Parintintin, and Oyampi. Although the Omagua 
and Cocama have been vigorously defended by the missionaries against 
accusations of cannibalism, their treatment of prisoners suggests that 
in former times their practices differed little from those of the 7’upi- 
namba. Among the Omagua and Cocama prisoners were well treated, 
but those who were particularly brave were executed and their heads 
stuck on sticks during certain feasts. The corpses were not eaten, but 
the whole ceremony is reminiscent of the Zupinamba sacrifices. 

The sacrifice of war prisoners among the ancient Guarani followed 
very closely the Zupinamba pattern. The victim, who had shared the 
life of the community for a long time and had even married a daughter 
of his captor, was finally dragged by women to the plaza where he 
threw missiles at his tormentors until he was knocked down with a club. 
Children were encouraged to bathe their hands in his blood so as to 
become valiant and “avenge their relatives.” The ceremony invariably 
was the occasion for drinking and dancing. 

The Chiriguano are said to have delivered their Chané captives to 
their children, who shot arrows at them. The corpses were eaten by 
the whole community. During the first century after their conquest 
of the western Chaco, the CAzrtqguano are said to have devoured about 
60,000 Chané. 

The Jtatin, the ancestors of the Guarayu, killed their captives in the 
same manner as the Guarani; even in the 19th century the 
Guaray% recalled their cannibalistic feasts on the Chiquito. 

Among the Shipaya, cannibalism took the form of sacrifices to the 
demon Kumaphari. The god, through the medium of a shaman, 
asked his people for a meal of human flesh. An expedition was then 
planned. Before the warriors’ departure, one man was selected by 
chance to take a prisoner. If successful, he tied the victim with a 
special rope and brought him back. The prisoner was well treated 
until he was delivered to the men of the tribe who shot him with arrows. 
Part of the corpse was eaten ; the rest was offered tothe god. The head 
was kept as a trophy and was supposed to announce the approach of 
enemies. 
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Even in quite recent times Parintintin ate the eyes, tongue, and leg 
and arm muscles of their dead enemies to prevent their ghosts from 
waking, seeing, talking, and shooting. The trophy skull was used in 
several ceremonies with which the Indians received a visitor. On 
these occasions the killer danced with the skull and pantomined the 
death of his enemy. After he had chanted and served mead to his 
guests, he laid the skull on the ground so that everyone could shoot 
at it. Other men then danced with the skull and extolled their own 
deeds. The Parintintin remembered a time when they had massacred 
their prisoners on the village plaza with a feather-decorated lance 
(probably a club). 

Ever since Columbus’ voyage, the Carib have been so famous as pas- 
sionate maneaters that their very name has become synonymous with 
anthropophagy. Evidence of their cannibalistic practices was found 
by Columbus on Guadaloupe, where the Spaniards discovered half- 
cooked human flesh. Liberated Arawakan captives told them that the 
Carib raised children to be eaten, and that they even devoured the 
progeny of captive women. According to Feter Martyr (Anghiera, 
1907, p. 12), these children were castrated in order to improve the 
flavor of their flesh, but one may doubt the accuracy of this statement. 
Later authors, who were better informed about Carib customs, mention 
neither the castration of boys nor the killing and eating of captive 
women’s children. 

Rochefort has written an excellent account of cannibalism among 
the sland Carib. An Arawakan prisoner was kept in the home of his 
captor, and at night he was tied to his hammock. On the day set for 
his sacrifice the victim was taken to the plaza accompanied by taunts 
and insults. There he delivered a speech in which he boasted of his 
courage and threatened the crowd with the vengeance of his people. 
He was slowly tortured to death, the people burning him with torches, 
slashing his skin, tossing red pepper into his wounds, and shooting 
at him with arrows. He tried his best not to betray his suffering. 
Finally, his skull was crushed with a club. The corpse was immedi- 
ately cut into pieces, roasted, and eaten. Rochefort denies that the 
children of captive women were eaten (Rochefort, 1658, pp. 480-488). 

There are several descriptions of the cannibalism of the mainland 
Carib. The Norague killed their prisoners by shooting at them. Even 
in Schombergk’s time, the Pomeroon Carib remembered that their an- 
cestors had been cannibals. 

Originally, the Arawakan tribes of the West Indies and the Guianas 
seem not to have been cannibals, but some tribes may have adopted 


the practice as a form of revenge against their Carib enemies. 
The Arawak of Puerto Rico are said to have treated their Carib 


captives as they themselves were treated. A Dutch author of the 
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17th century has given an eyewitness account of the treatment 
inflicted by Arawak on some Carib prisoners. The captives were well 
guarded but were not mistreated until the time for their death drew 
near, when they were insulted, beaten, and tormented with descriptions 
of their coming death. In the same manner as Zupinamba warriors 
under similar circumstances, the victims challenged their captors and 
tormentors and predicted that their death would be avenged. The 
people burned them with torches until finally a “captain” crushed 
their skull with a club. The people all rushed on the corpses to cut 
off slices of the flesh, which they put in the pepper pot. 

According to Gumilla (1791), the Arawakan Caberre of the Orinoco 
River feasted on the corpses of their hereditary enemies, the Carib. 

Martius (1867) and Marcoy (see bibliog. Hdk., vol. 3) are our main 
authorities on the cannibalism of the Miranya and their bitter ene- 
mies, the Omagua. <A cynical Miranya chief was said to have re- 
marked to Martius that a dead enemy was no better than game. The 
Miranya not only ate fallen enemies, but also killed their Omagua pris- 
oners for this purpose. Captives taken from other tribes they 
preferred to sell. 

Omagua practices recall those of the Zupinamba. 'The captives were 
not tied up and, although under constant supervision, could move 
around freely. They married women in the tribe, who saw to it that 
they were well fed. At last, on a night when the moon was full, they 
were taken to the forest to collect firewood. Then their captors would 
mark with red paint the parts of the body which they intended to eat. 
The rest of the night was passed in dancing; even the prisoners joined 
in the rejoicing. In the morning they were killed with clubs as they 
emerged from their huts. The corpses were entirely eaten, but those 
who partook in the meal made themselves vomit lest they retain any 
morsel of the human flesh. 

Cannibalism was rampant among the tribes of the Putumayo River, 
especially among the Witoto, the Andoke, and the Resigero. Prison- 
ers were executed during a drinking bout which lasted for 8 days. The 
head and limbs were eaten, but the brains and entrails were not. The 
male genital organs were presented to the wife of the chief, the only 
woman who shared in the feast. Each man boiled his share in a large 
pot, retrieving the flesh with a string (Whiffen, 1915, pp. 119-125). 
Crévaux visited a Witoto village during a cannibalistic meal and saw 
a head boiling in a pot. The victim was a Carijona Indian, a tribe 
whom the Witoto accused of having killed and eaten members of their 
own group. 

The Cubeo also ate their enemies at a dance held to celebrate victory. 
The penis and scrotum, which were cut off and dried in smoke, were 
worn by a dancing warrior over his own genitals. At the end of the 
dance, the Cubeo warrior’s wife ate the penis to become fertile. Men 
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are said to have preferred the loins, although the arms and ribs also 
were eaten (Goldman, Handbook, vol. 3, p. 786). 

According to Figueroa (1904, pp. 150, 155), the Gaye, Roamayna, 
and Zapa were cannibals, who feasted on the bodies of their slain 
enemies. The Amniapd and Guaratagaja of the Guaporé River basin 
readily admitted their cannibalism. They ate not only the barbecued 
bodies of their enemies but also the corpses of tribesmen whom they 
put to death for certain crimes. 

Cannibalism assumed almost monstrous proportions among the 
Chibchan tribes of the Cauca Valley from Popayaén to Antioquia. 
With the exception of the Porce, the Aburra, and the Coconuco, all the 
Indians of this region were branded by the Spaniards as passion- 
ate cannibals, but they particularly singled out for denunciation the 
Carrapa, Picara, Pozo, Arma, Cenufana, E'véjico, and Antiochia. 
Outside of the Cauca Valley itself, the Guambia, Malvasa, Polindara, 
Puracé, Tembia, and Colaza were specifically mentioned as cannibals. 
The Spaniards obviously exaggerated when they claimed that tribes 
devoured their own close relatives or carried on markets for the sale 
of human flesh. Actually, only war captives were eaten. The In- 
dians went to battle carrying ropes with which to tie up prisoners 
not eaten on the scene. The Pozo are said to have devoured 100 cap- 
tives under Cieza de Leén’s eyes; on another occasion the 4,000 Picara 
auxiliaries of the Spaniards are supposed to have eaten 300 dead 
enemies. The victims were killed with a blow on the back of the 
neck, which they received kneeling with an air of stoical resignation. 
In some tribes (Arma, Caramanta, Iraca, Guacuceco) the victims 
were torn to pieces. In several accounts the Indians are said to have 
eaten raw flesh, especially the heart and entrails; but as a rule, the 
flesh was boiled. The Arma and Paucura shut their prisoners in 
bamboo cages to fatten them. The Arma killed the victims when 
they sacrificed to the gods by tearing out their hearts. These Indians 
ate prisoners of either sex and of any age. Our sources report that 
they ate their female prisoners together with their progeny. Cieza 
de Leén * states that some of these Indians forced their male slaves to 
have intercourse with women of their own tribe in order to beget chil- 
dren for cannibalistic feasts. The Quimbaya ate human flesh only 


? Cieza de Leon, 1932, p. 59: “Dentro de las casas de los sefiores tienen de las 
cafias gordas que de suso he dicho, las cuales, despues de secas, en extremo son recias, y 
hacen un cerecado como jaula, ancha y corta y no muy alta, tan reciamente atadas que por 
ninguna manera los que meten dentro se pueden salir; cuando van a la guerra, los que 
prenden pénelos allf y mfndanles day muy bien de comer, y de que estan gordos sicanlos a 
sus plazas, que estan junto 4 las casas, y en los dias que hacen fiesta los matan con grand 
erueldad y los comen; yo vi algunas destas jaulas o carceles en la provincia de Arma; 
y es de notar que cuando quieren matar algunos de aquellos malaventurados para comerlos 
los hacen hincar de rodillas en tierra, y abajando la cabeza le dan junto al corodrillo un 
golpe, del cual queda atordido y no habla ni se queja, ni dice mal ni bien.” 
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on special occasions. (For the tribes of Colombia, see Handbook, 
vol. 4, pp. 297-338.) 

Partial cannibalism.—Cannibalism may be restricted to the eating 
of certain parts of the human body which for magico-religious reasons 
are regarded as the seats of special virtues. For example, the ancient 
Chébero of the Huallaga River ate only the liver, heart, and entrails 
of their dead enemies (Maroni, 1889-92, 28: 389). 

The cannibalism of the Araucanians belonged to the same category. 
The heart of the sacrificed captive was either bitten and sucked by the 
chief and others or was cut into small pieces which were distributed 
among the warriors. In some cases, the Araucanians broiled and ate 
pieces of flesh torn from the living captives or drank their powdered 
bones in chicha. 

Doubtful cases of cannibalism.—The Botocudo repeatedly have 
been branded as ferocious cannibals, but the evidence, generally ob- 
tained at second-hand, is doubtful. The same may be said about the 
Puri-Coroado, although Eschwege reports that during their victory 
celebrations the Coroado licked the arm of a slain enemy which had 
been dipped in chicha. 


HUMAN TROPHIES 


The practice of preserving as a trophy the head or some other 
bodily part of an enemy killed on the field of battle or executed at 
home is very widespread in South America. Moreover, since the sub- 
ject of trophies has seldom failed to interest ancient and modern 
travelers, there is ample documentation for the practice. A great 
variety of motives of a psychological, social, and religious order under- 
lie the taking and preparation of such trophies. Unfortunately, our 
sources seldom allude to the reasons for the practice, and it is only 
in the case of the Jévaro that we may discern some of the implications 
of head hunting. Though many South American Indian tribes cele- 
brated the taking of heads with great rejoicing and honored those 
who obtained them, no tribe, not even the Jévaro, seem to have devel- 
oped the institution to the same extent as have some Malayan and 
Papuan tribes. Among the Jévaro, the possession of a trophy head 
seems to have ensured good luck to the owner, first because it contained 
tsarutama or magic power and secondly, because it secured the good 
will of the ancestors whose desire for revenge was gratified (Stirling, 
1938, p. 75). Before its preparation, however, the head was con- 
sidered to be inert and impotent; it assumed its magic powers only 
after it had been shrunk in accordance with strict rules. 

Head trophies.—Head trophies in South America may be classified 
into four main types: (1) skulls, (2) mummified heads, (3) shrunken 
heads, or tsantsas, and (4) skull cups. 
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The number of head trophies which the Spaniards found in the 
Indian villages of the Cauca Valley is eloquent proof of the ferocity 
and the bloody character of the wars waged by these Indians. The 
heads hung in rows from the bamboo palisades and from the walls 
of temples and houses and lay in heaps on platforms on the plazas. 
Some heads probably were mummified because with their hair and 
paintings they had a lifelike appearance. The bamboo supports were 
pierced so that the wind blew through the holes with a mournful 
sound. 

The tribes of Veragua, Darién and Panama also kept their villages 
well stocked with human heads. Even though most of the skulls 
which Columbus found in the huts of the Z’aino in the West Indies 
clearly were the remains of ancestors, these Indians seem to have taken 
the heads of their enemies. There are few references to head trophies 
in the Guianas, but there is little doubt that here, too, the practice 
was general. 

Early and recent accounts alike mention head trophies among the 
Amazonian tribes. Among the Tupinamba, Guarani, and Omagqua, 
the skulls of enemies were stuck on posts in front of the huts or on 
the palisades. The Shipaya greatly valued the skulls of their enemies 
and hung them in nets from the roof of the huts. The trophy heads 
of the Munduruci are famous because of the skill with which they 
were prepared. After the brain and soft parts had been removed, 
they were plunged in oil and then exposed to the sun and to smoke. 
The empty sockets were filled with artificial eyes made of wax and 
cutia teeth. A carrying cord was laced through the lips. 

A parallel may be established between the Munduruct trophy heads 
and several specimens found by Tello at Nazca, but the method of 
preparation was somewhat different. In Perti the skin was peeled 
from the skull, which was cleansed of all organic matter, and, when 
the skin was perfectly cured, it was again stretched over the skull. 
Like the shrunken heads of the /ivaro, the Nazca trophies have skewers 
through the lips. 

Scenes represented on the ceramics and textiles of the Nazca, Ica, 
and Tiahuanaco Periods bear ample evidence of the importance given 
by these early civilizations to trophy heads. Some details suggest 
that the heads were perhaps shrunken like the J/¢varo tsantsas. 

The Znca celebrated their victories by parading the heads of their 
enemies on the tips of lances or by bringing the trophies to Cuzco. 

From historical sources as well as from rock paintings and vase 
decorations, we know that the bellicose Diaguita took the heads of 
their victims. Some of the skulls have been found in tombs in the 
valley of Humahuaca. 

7389314928 
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The Araucanians kept only the heads of famous enemies and of 
the prisoners whom they killed after a victory. 

Shrunken heads.—The Jivaro owe their fame to the shrunken 
heads, or tsantsas, which they still prepared in modern times and 
which have been eagerly sought after by collectors. (Their technique 
has been described in the Handbook, vol. 3, p. 625. See also Stirling, 
1938, pp. 56-59.) 

In pre-Columbian times the art of shrinking heads was widespread 
in the Andean area. Early chroniclers have given us excellent descrip- 
tions of shrunken heads and of the methods of their preparation among 
the Indians of the Ecuadorian Coast. Vases in the shape of shrunken 
heads and representations of heads reminiscent of the tsantsas may 
be assigned to the Nazca, Ica, and Tiahuanaco Periods, but shrunken 
heads themselves have not been found in Pert. It is a moot question 
whether the countless heads with skewered lips painted on Nazca vases 
actually were reduced or were prepared like the specimens described 
by Tello. 

In the 17th century, the neighbors of the J/ivaro, the Maina, 
Chébero, and Cocama, also prepared tsantsas from the heads of their 
enemies. 

Skull cups.—Following an ancient custom, the Araucanians made 
a cup from the skull of the famous conquistador Valdivia. The same 
method of scorning the enemy occurred in Pert, where the skull ves- 
sels were often mounted on silver. It was also found among many 
tribes of the Chaco, Brazil, and the Guianas. 

Stuffed corpses.—The most spectacular trophies displayed by 
South American Indians were the stuffed bodies of their enemies. The 
Indians of the Cauca Valley seem to have carried this practice to 
extremes. Cieza de Leén (1932, p. 84) writes that he saw in Cali on a 
platform, “corpses which had been opened and flayed with a flint 
knife and eaten. The skins were then stuffed with ashes, the faces 
remodeled with wax; they were set up in lifelike position.” These 
Indians also preserved the feet and hands of their enemies and even 
their ash-filled intestines. The Hwanca Indians of the Valley of 
Xauxa similarly placed the stuffed skins of war captives in their 
temples. Even the Jnca stuffed the corpses of war captives with ashes 
or straw, and made their stomachs into drums. To add to the insult, 
the hands of the corpse were so arranged that he seemed to be drum- 
ming on his own stomach and a flute was placed in his mouth. 

The flaying of enemy corpses has been reported for the Arara, a 
Carib tribe of the lower Xingti River. 

The ancient Quechua made drum heads of the skin of their enemies. 
The Araucanians made rattles from the dried skin of their enemies’ 
hands, and at dances they wore masks made from the dried and molded 
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facial skin of dead captives. Occasionally, they stuffed the bodies with 
straw. Some of the Adzpén made arrow quivers from the cured skin 
of their enemies’ hands. Stuffed hands were seen by Sotelo de Nar- 
viez among the Indians of Santiago del Estero in the Argentine. 

Scalping.—Scalping has been reported only in two regions of South 
America: in the Chaco, where it was practiced by several tribes 
(Mataco, Toba, Pilaga, Mocovi, Abipoén, Mbayd) and in the Guianas, 
where it is ascribed to the Carib by several usually reliable sources. 
The occurrence of the custom in the Guianas is most disconcerting. 
Friederici (1929) tries to ascribe it to the influence of escaped North 
American Indians brought to the Guianas as slaves; but this hypoth- 
esis is not acceptable to Roth (1924), who believes scalping to be an 
indigenous practice. The Chaco Indians made cups out of the dry 
skin from the scalp and a portion of the face. The 7’0ba and Ashlus- 
lay mounted their scalps on a wooden hoop. When a war party re- 
turned with scalps, festivities were organized and masked dancers 
jumped and ran around the poles from which the trophies were hung. 
Scalping also is reported among the Avara, a little-known tribe of the 
lower Xingti River. They took not only the scalp, but also the ears 
and mounted the trophy on a hoop (Nimuendaji, 1924). 

Bone trophies.—In countless South American tribes from the 
Guianas to Chile, the bones of dead enemies were made into arrow 
heads or flutes. The Araucanians cut off the arms and legs of dead 
war prisoners and made flutes of the long bones to celebrate their 
triumph. The Yuruna made trumpet bells out of skulls. The tro- 
phies most commonly mentioned among the Indians of Santa Marta, 
Colombia, Venezuela, the Guianas, Brazil, and Paraguay are tooth 
necklaces. These ornaments have been reported also in the Pampas, 
but not in Pert; perforated human teeth, however, were found archeo- 
logically on the Coast. Among the ancient Guarani, old women made 
necklaces out of the teeth of the victims of cannibalistic feasts. Mun- 
duruct warriors who had fought bravely but, because of a wound, had 
failed to obtain a head, were compensated with the gift of a cotton 
belt from which hung the teeth removed from enemy heads. Such a 
belt might also be given to the widow of a warrior killed in battle; its 
possession entitled her to community support. 
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EsTHETIC AND RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


ART 


By A. L. Krorser 


INTRODUCTION 


Under art there are included in this review only such native pro- 
ductions as possess a measurable degree of intrinsic esthetic signifi- 
cance or value. Technology, as such, is not considered, although the 
technological basis which every art must have is given attention. 
The internal developments of the several arts, and the historic con- 
nections between them so far as known—their historic aspects—are 
treated, though with the endeavor to avoid merely archeologic prob- 
lems and chronologic speculations. 

Native South America failed to achieve any of the really great arts 
of human history, though several of the developments approach this 
stage. There is nothing in the continent that quite equals the best 
products of the Maya. However, the quality of a few South American 
arts, especially Chavin and Mochica in Pert, is high, and there are 
many others that have attained a degree of distinction. What is most 
lacking, on the whole, is freedom and urge of imagination. Within 
the range of the merely decorative, and sometimes of the symbolic as 
well, the arts of South America frequently evince originality and 
fantasy. They are feebler in adding interest and skill in representa- 
tion, which would have led to products like those of the Maya—or 
Egyptians and Chinese—in which lifelikeness, an approach to the 
realities of nature, is attained along with the successful retention of 
both decorative and religious expression. The one outstanding ex- 
ception in South America, the realistic Mochica “sculpture,” is quali- 
fied by this being after all only a ceramic art. In general, South 
American esthetic expressions might be characterised as deficient on 
the inspirational side, somewhat partaking of the pedestrian in their 
quality, as if their feet remained a bit mired in the technology which 
is the essential predisposition of every art. The artists felt predomi- 
nantly with their hands, rather than with esthetic emotion controlling 
manual skill. 
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The consequence of this tendency is that the distinctive accomplish- 
ments of South American art lie less in sculpture and painting and 
architecture than in the ceramic, textile, lithic, and metallurgical 
fields—in the industrial or applied and decorative arts. The pottery 
and cloth of Peri can be matched against any in the world. The ruins 
of buildings are more famous for the unrivaled excellence of their 
masonry than for their structural design. Metallic objects rarely | 
attain much charm or profundity of form, but are often high class in 
workmanship. Religious motivation occasionally had a part in raising 
some South American art to a higher pitch—Chavin, and San Agustin 
in Colombia, are examples. But in other cases ritualistic purpose 
merely cooperated with the dominant artisan impulses to develop a 
repetitive, conventional symbolism, equally lacking in strong religious 
and strong esthetic charge. 

Tt seems that analogous tendencies permeated the arts of verbal ex- 
pression: that the ritual formula and the simple folk tale still pre- 
dominated, and specifically literary forms remained rudimentary in 
South America. This is in line with the fact that Pert had developed 
the practical devices of the balance for weighing and the enumera- 
tive quipu, but not even the first approaches to writing, so that the 
transmission of knowledge and forms of statement were merely oral 
and hence fluctuating if not amorphous. 

The continental peaks of achievement in the visual and tactile arts 
were attained in Peri, with which the inter-Andean plateau of Bo- 
livia is included. This holds for the arts in practically all media. 
From Peri, esthetic and technological influences radiated for some 
distance southward along the Cordilleran system, less far northward, 
and still less into the Tropical Forest to the east. Outside the Peruvian 
center, it is difficult to fix on any ancient focus of high development. 
The Island of Maraj6 in the mouth of the Amazon perhaps comes 
nearest to being such a center, and relations to it can be traced among 
modern primitive tribes as far away as the foot of the Andes; but 
this art, so far as we know, was limited by its restriction to the me- 
dium of pottery. San Agustin, in upper Colombia, with its monu- 
mental stone sculpture, is another focus, but appears to have been a 
highly localized development. Northwestern South America from 
Venezuela or perhaps Guiana to Panama and beyond, and south- 
ward to north Pert, was an area of intensive metallurgical develop- 
ments, but its technological achievements easily outrank its esthetic 
ones. | 
There have been a number of attempts to connect the arts of na- 
tive North and South America, but these seem premature, except 
now and then in minor or local degree. South American metallurgi- 
cal techniques penetrated into Central America, perhaps had an 
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influence in México, and no doubt carried some forms with them. 
But the important forms of Mexican and Mayan art were developed 
in other media than metal. Uhle, since his retirement from specific 
Peruvianistic studies, has been an increasingly urgent proponent of 
Maya influences on Ecuadorean and Peruvian art, even stretching 
connections as far as the Mississippi Valley and the Argentine; but 
his views have had small acceptance. Caribbean impacts on the 
Southeastern United States have long been suggested, especially in 
pottery, and the Arawak and Carib of the Antilles were offshoots from 
widely spread South American families. Yet Southeastern ceramics 
at their best are at least equal to those of the Antilles, if not superior, 
so that an affirmative answer, while historically and ethnographically 
significant, would still leave the problem of esthetic development 
open. 

The data on the major South American arts are inextricably in- 
tertwined with archeology, because the most advanced civilizations 
of the continent were thoroughly liquidated by the Iberian con- 
quests, especially in their intellectual, esthetic, and religious aspects. 
The consequence is that all the finest native art products of the con- 
tinent are prehistoric. Minor or humbler arts have survived among 
some of the less-exposed primitive tribes and thus have come into 
the purview of the ethnologist. 


PERU-BOLIVIA: GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Ancient Peruvian-Bolivian art as a whole is characterizable as 
follows: 

Architecture is intent on massiveness or bulk or both. Its forms are 
exceedingly simple: terraced pyramids, walls and enclosures, rec- 
tangular or occasionally circular structures and towers, linteled door- 
ways, frequent niches or recesses, few windows. The column is little 
developed as an esthetic or structural device, the arch unknown except 
for some minor use in domed corbeling; exteriors are generally severe 
if not plain, interiors—if present at all—not less so. The emphasis is 
on quality of masonry in the Highlands; the Coast mostly substituted 
sun-dried brick, with which esthetic effects are obtainable only through 
surface treatment, such as paint over plaster, or arabesque mosaic. 
The best Highland masonry, as around Cuzco, is extraordinary, some- 
times for the size of the blocks used, more often for their perfect fitting. 
The stones not infrequently present a polygonal face. It seems that 
this was due less to indifference to regularity than to the stonedresser’s 
willingness, or eagerness, to meet problems. The finest masonry is 
seemingly laid without mortar—‘a knife blade will not enter the 
joints.” But much of this work has not had its interior inspected, and 
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it is probable that in some cases only the faces were fitted so finely, 
the interior of the block tapering away and interstices being chinked. 
Second-rate walls are often laid in mud mortar, and solid interiors 
are usually filled with rubble. Wherever the best masonry occurs, there 
is usually some sculpture, and invariably there are beautifully finished 
utensils and receptacles of stone, with or without incision or relief. 
It is, therefore, no serious exaggeration to say that the successful bent 
of Peruvian culture was toward stoneworking more than toward 
architecture in our sense. Whether the stepped pyramid as a temple 
base was a local development or an introduction from México is un- 
certain. Its occurrence in Pert is essentially limited to the northern 
half of the country. But the absence of pyramids from Ecuador and 
Colombia makes it probable that not more than the idea of such struc- 
tures was transmitted, at most. 

Peruvian sculpture never freed itself from the stone. All statues 
conform to the block; they adhere remarkably to its original form; 
none are really free-standing. If they impress, it is through their sur- 
face decoration of clothing, headdress, or symbols. An exception 
must be rendered in favor of some heads, especially in the Chavin 
style; but an imaginative head can be wrought out of a boulder with- 
out much change of its basic shape. On the whole, the Peruvian 
sculptors succeeded best with reliefs—at Tiahuanaco as well as Cha- 
vin. Here again we have the stone-dresser’s turn of mind: the ma- 
terial is something to be patiently rubbed away at from the outside, 
rather than attacked as if it were plastic. The most successful plastic 
treatment is found in the Mochica culture, and there in pottery mod- 
eled in ordinary receptacle size; hence it is reduced, not life-size or 
heroic sculpture. ‘These Mochica vessels were pressed in molds— 
as we model an original, make a mold, and then cast it. This, how- 
ever, hardly degraded the art into one of manifolding. Mediocre 
vessels were often duplicated, but the best specimens—like the so- 
called portrait heads—seem to have been found only as uniques, 
so that the molds were perhaps broken after one impression. 

That pottery was the Peruvian’s métier is shown not only by the 
sculptural Mochica ware, but by the excellence of paste, polish, color, 
and design of the ceramics of many cultures; also by the relative 
ambitiousness of form attempted even in early times, with nearly 
closed bodies, straight and curved tubular spouts, bridges, or handles, 
and figure modeling or relief. The pottery is so varied, and was so 
abundantly made, that it has served as the principal guide line to 
archeologists in their unravelling of periods and cultures. 

No less eminent is ancient Peruvian cloth, outstanding for fineness 
of work, variety of techniques, and ambitiousness of design. There 
are no better textiles known from any part of the world. Every major 
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basic technique, and innumerable superstructural ones, are repre- 
sented. It is also of interest that in the main these are already present 
in the earliest pieces—between one and two thousand years ago—so 
that the formative stages of the art in Perd are still beyond our ken. 
Most of the examples are from the desert climate of the Coast: in 
the Sierra, and even on the North Coast, preservation conditions are 
much less favorable. Designs were transferred from pottery to em- 
broidery, presumably as between Nazca and Paracas Necropolis; and 
again, and in the same region, from weaving to ceramics, in the Ica- 
Chincha culture. Tiahuanaco stone relief looks as if it might have 
been derived from tapestry designs. Cloth was also painted, in cer- 
tain cultures, and resist-dyed. The high development of the textile 
art in Peri was aided by the availability of both cotton and three 
varieties of Auchenia wool, from llama, alpaca, and vicufla; as well 
as by the dense and sedentary population in a land much of which, 
although in the Tropics, required warm clothing because of altitude 
or Coastal fog. 

Metalwork has already been mentioned as mostly made by the 
artisan rather than the artist. The most pleasing shapes are likely 
to be in copper, silver, or bronze. With gold, the desire for sumptuous- 
ness came to the fore, leading to an endeavor to expose the maximum 
surface, with consequent thinness of material and cramping of design. 
The esthetically best metal pieces are likely to be small solid castings 
from the Highlands (Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 58, d-/). 

Painting, other than as an auxiliary as in ceramics, is rarely carried 
far by unsophisticated peoples. Peri developed one school of repre- 
sentative scene painting, among the Mochica. This art is sketchy 
and depends little on color, but represents outline, especially of action, 
with much spirit and considerable fidelity. Best known from pots, 
where it is monochrome, it occurs also in frescoes with areas of flat 
color (fig. 102); and it may have been used in other situations; in 
what medium it originated is uncertain. In other Peruvian cultures, 
painting is generally known only from ceramics, where it is either 
simple or conventionally decorative or symbolic. Public buildings 
of adobes seem to have been painted, usually in repetitive designs in 
red and yellow ocher. Painted cotton cloths are common as tomb 
furniture on the Coast of Central Pert during the later prehistoric 
period ; the designs may be elaborate but are schematic, and the brush- 
work is poor. A very few early-period examples of painted cloth 
have survived from Nazca (pl. 44, a) and Paracas, and are much 
better in execution. They are semirealistic and exact in stroke; they 
appear to represent a transfer from pottery. 

Allied to painting is pyrography on gourds (Lagenaria) , which has 
Kastern and Southern counterparts (Xingi region, Chiriguano, Guato, 
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Calchaqui, Atacamefio). The best Peruvian examples known to date 
again come from Nazca and Paracas (fig. 101). In later periods the 
art was less practiced; and in the Highlands preservation conditions 
are so much inferior that we are uncertain whether a development 
there connected the pyrographies of the Coast and of the forested 
Montaiia. 

Other minor arts are inlaying, mosaic, and shell cutting. These 
occur in the form of metal in shell, shell in wood (Handbook, vol. 2, 
pls. 56, e; 58, a), turquoise in gold, combinations of shell and stone, 
etc. None is overly frequent or represented by large, ambitious ex- 
amples such as those of México. The designs are taken from those 
of pottery, stone, or cloth. 

Wood carving plays a moderate role in Perd, although wooden 
implements for agriculture and weaving have been preserved in abun- 
dance. Well-developed stone, metal, and pottery arts perhaps kept 
wood carving in the background. The best-known types are special- 
ties. One of these is the quero, or tall cylindrical drinking goblet, 
from the southern Highlands, its surface covered with an inlay or 
cloissoné of lacquer. Many of the preserved specimens are Colonial 
in period, or even post-Colonial; the designs show an interesting mix- 
ture of old native and European influences. Similar vessels occur 
in the Tiahuanaco and /nca cultures in pottery, and elsewhere in silver 
or gold; but some of the pottery forms suggest an imitation of wood 
in the retention of a raised band around the cylindrical goblet; and 
the metal ones may have been shaped around a wooden core. In the 
late Ica-Chincha culture, large paddles or shovels had their handles 
or ends elaborately carved into rows of geometrically stylized birds 
or men, which were covered with thin sheets of precious metal nailed 
on; in other examples the hard algarrobo wood seems to have been 
left bare (Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 56, f). There are occasional wooden 
balance beams, boxes, tablets, etc. with decorative relief carving, the 
designs usually repetitive and possibly influenced by woven patterns. 
If there was wooden statuary, it has not survived time and the Spanish 
priests. Some preserved smaller wooden figures of late period have 
the full stiffness of the more conventionalized types of stone statuary, 
and try to make up for their lack of interesting form with red paint 
or shell inlay. 

It may appear from the incidental allusions so far made that the 
finest Peruvian art flourished in the earlier periods, and that most of 
what is base or mechanical in quality was late. On the whole this is 
a true generalization, tempered, however, by a good many early un- 
couthnesses and stylistic underdevelopments, and by several examples 
of medieval or late growths of styles of considerable originality, such 
as those of Tiahuanaco, Ica-Chincha, and Cuzco (Jnca). However, it 
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is generally recognized that the styles which come nearest to attaining 
either grandeur or varied plasticity, those in which an inspirational 
quality is most manifest; those, in a word, whose products are as wel- 
come in a museum of art as of anthropology—are relatively early: 
Chavin, Mochica, Nazca, Paracas. In spite of temporary recoveries 
and new local contributions, the general sweep through time of Pe- 
ruvian art was a downward one. Manual skill was retained; but the 
fire burned progressively lower. The outcome at best was elegance 
with restraint but without profundity; at worst, an automatic pseudo- 
elegance. 

As against this perspective, the several cultural styles of Pera will 
now be examined in their approximate chronological order. 


THE CHAVIN GROUP OF STYLES: CHAVIN PROPER 


The Chavin culture is named after Chavin de Huantar, in upper 
Marafién drainage behind the cordillera Blanca in Ancash. ‘The site, 
marked by a pyramidal stone temple, was first visited scientifically by 
Raimondi. The concept of a Chavin empire or culture emerges with 
Middendorf, was accepted but little used by Uhle, and had its chief 
development at the hands of Tello, who has been expertly successful 
in tracing the relations, especially of symbolic expression, between 
Chavin itself and other localities. Stylistically, however, Tello has 
often failed to discriminate manifestations which are pure Chavin, 
Chavinoid, or only problematically related, sometimes ignoring that a 
concept which occurs at Chavin may be elsewhere expressed through 
the medium of a different culture or style, such as is also an objective 
fact of importance. 

The art of Chavin proper is lithic and is possessed of grandeur in the 
sense that it is charged with strong feeling, both symbolic and decora- 
tive. Its lines are at once heavy and flowing, with an effect of massive- 
ness even in small areas; and most objects look larger and heavier than 
they are. Curves predominate, generally within an implicit rectangu- 
lar contour. Straight lines are not altogether avoided, especially in 
relief, but are employed to achieve secondary contrast with the curves, 
or as part of the frame. The total effect is one of slow motion, often 
intricate but never flamboyant, without lightness of touch, every detail 
seemingly significant, and impressive rather than pleasing. In fact, 
the monstrous is not avoided. Both the type of line and the load of 
symbolism carry a suggestion of Maya art, but the resemblance is only 
a generic analogy; there is no evidence of historical connection, in spite 
of Uhle. 

The freest specimens are the heads in the round, as in figure 87 
(and in Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 17). Most of these have the faces fur- 
rowed, and in some the furrows or hair are converted into snakes. 
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Figure 87.—Full-round stone head, Chavin de Huintar. (After Tello, 1929, 
fig. 22.) 


A second type is constituted by the monolithic “lanzon,” nearly 15 
fect high (fig. 89, right), and the four-sided “obelisk” (fig. 88). The 
surface carving on the former makes it into the image of a monster- 
god; the latter carries four highly stylized reliefs of the jaguar god 
on its four sides, only one of which is shown in figure 88. A third 
type consists of incised or relief carvings on slabs: figures 90, 91, top, 
bottom (also Handbook, vol. 2, fig.1). Of these the felines are perhaps 
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FieurE 88.—Relief carving on stone obelisk, Chavin de Hudntar. (After Tello, 
1942, pl. 10.) 
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most completely characteristic, the full-spread condor (fig. 90) most 
readily appreciated on first approach to the art. The famous Rai- 
mondi stela (fig. 89, Jeft, is allied to this group in subject and sym- 
bolism; but, as was long ago pointed out, it also has Nazca resem- 
blances: the end-curled tentaclelike rays, the repetition of faces in 
the “tiara,” the feline whiskers on these. It may, therefore, be re- 


Ficure 89.—Chavin de Hudantar sculpture. Left: Raimondi stela. Right: Lan- 
zon. (After Tello, 1923, fig. 77; and Lothrop, 1937 a, fig. 168.) 


garded as pertaining to a different strain or perhaps developmental 
phase, within Chavin art. Finally, there are some frank jaguar 
representations (like Tello, 1929, figs. 27-28) whose heaviness of line 
and monstrosity of concept put them among the least attractive 
Chavin pieces. 

Tello (1923) has successfully analyzed the part-for-part sym- 
bolism of the more complex of these specimens. They mainly repre- 
sent a feline deity, or demons with mixed human, jaguar, condor, and 
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serpent attributes. A dominant trait is the fangs or tusks project- 
ing beyond the lips. Kroeber (1944) has attempted a classification 
of all known Chavin sculpture. 

Beyond these classes of stone pieces, now mostly in the Museo de 
Antropologia at Magdalena near Lima, either as originals or in casts, 
the type site of Chavin proper has yielded little. Pottery is not too 
abundant and represented chiefly by sherds, either plain or incised . 
(Handbook, vol. 2, fig. 8); a whole vessel is shown in plate 42, a. 
Metal has not been found at Chavin itself. It is, therefore, necessary 
to turn to remains from other localities, which show the Chavin style 
in various degrees of purity, modification, or fading away. 
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FicurE 90.—Condor relief slab, Chavin de Hudntar. (After Bennett, 1942, fig. 3; 
see bibliography, Handbook, vol. 2.) 


CHAVINOID STYLES 


First of all, there is a pottery art centered in the Coastal valley of 
Chicama, long ago recognized by Tello from sporadic specimens and 
called Chavin by him, but now established by Larco Hoyle as a dis- 
tinctive culture known from excavated graves, and renamed Cupisni- 
que, from a site of first discovery. Cupisnique ceramic is a dark to 
blackish ware, hardly ever painted, usually either modeled or incised, 
highly polished, thin-walled and light in weight, but with an effect 
of massiveness and of derivation from stone. The most characteristic 
vessels have the Mochica stirrup-mouth, which could not possibly have 
had a prototype in stone, and must have been invented in clay. Much 
of the simpler pottery also has no visible relation to Chavin sculpture. 
Other pieces however show the pure Chavin style in their body model- 
ing, in surface modeling, or in incised patterns (figs. 92, 93; also Hand- 
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Figure 91.—Incised slab, Chavin de Hufntar. Top: Feline design on face of slab. 
Bottom: Feline design on edge of same slab. (After Tello, 1929, figs. 37, 38.) 
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Faure 92.—Cupisnique pottery. (After Kroeber, 1926 a, pl. 12; see bibliography, 
Handbook, vol. 2.) 
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Figure 93.—Cupisnique pottery head. Right and left halves in different styles. 
(Redrawn from Lareco Hoyle, 1941, cover.) 


book, vol. 2, pls. 61, 68,64). Some of these, like figure 93, are veritable 
masterpieces of ceramic sculpture. Associated with this pottery in 
graves are bone carvings in the same manner (fig. 94; also Hand- 
book, vol. 2, pl. 62). Minor stone carvings (as in Larco Hoyle, 1941, 
figs. 141-148), are related in style, but largely of unassociated pro- 
venience. It is therefore clear that Cupisnique is a Coastal culture 


Fiaure 94.—Cupisnique carved bone handle. (Redrawn from Larco Hoyle, 1941, 
fig. 163.) 
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with its art expression primarily in pottery, closely related to the 
Chavin culture of the Highlands with its sculptural stone expression. 
Larco seems to have shown by grave superpositions that Cupisnique 
is definitely anterior to the well-known Mochica, as Tello has always 
contended for Chavin. 

A very small strain in Mochica pottery—not over 1 percent, quanti- 
tatively—shows incised felinoid designs which, though simplified, are 
indubitably akin to those of Chavin (fig. 95), while occurring on ves- 


Figure 95.—Chavinoid design, incised on Mochica jar. (Redrawn from Tello, 
1923, fig. 64, a.) 


sels which are otherwise pure Mochica in execution and associations. 
These scattering cases are obviously explainable as carry-overs from 
the preceding Cupisnique-Chavin culture of the same area. 

To the south of Cupisnique on the Coast, Nepena Valley contains 
two sculptural monuments of Chavin type, Puncuri and Cerro Blanco. 
The former is a supersize clay idol of an unbeautiful, monstrous cat- 
deity set in front of a flight of steps (fig. 96) ; the latter, a colored 


Figure 96.—Chavinoid idol of clay, Puncuri, Nepefia Valley. (Redrawn from 
Larco Hoyle, 1941, fig. 7.) 
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plaster relief or adobe (fig. 97) in pure and characteristic Chavin 
decorative design. 
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Figure 97.—Chavinoid corner wall decoration, painted stucco, Cerro Blanco, 
Nepefia Valley. (Redrawn from Larco Heyle, 1941, fig. 8.) 


In Casma, the next valley south, are Cerro Sechin and Sechin Alto. 
The former is an adobe platform faced along its front with an im- 
pressive row of natural or semidressed stones consisting alternatingly 
of upright “stelae” and of squarish slabs. The slabs are carved with 
trophy heads; the stelae, with either conquering warriors, or the con- 
quered, or conventionalized heads, eyes, or vertebrae (fig. 98). The 


Figure 98.—Carved Chavinoid stelae j, g, e, c, b, Cerro Sechin, Casma Valley. 
(After Tello, 1943, pl. 17; see bibliography, Handbook, vol. 2.) 


execution is simple and expressive, fairly realistic, and possesses few 
of the typical Chavin attributes, either of decorative line or of theme, 
such as the cat head, fangs, or claws. Specifically, the style is nearly 
unique in Peri, and with only general relation to that of Chavin. 
The Sechin Alto monuments have not been adequately published; 
they seem decorative rather than representative. 

Also in Casma Valley is Mojeque, a pyramidal ruin where Midden- 
dorf first recognized the Chavin style outside Chavin. Colored-clay 
or stucco relief ornamentation of snakes (fig. 99, left) is in good 
Chavin manner. 

As far south as Supe, several valleys beyond Casma, scant remains 
of an early culture were long ago found by Uhle, who recognized 
their importance, but construed them variously as due to fishermen, 
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as “primitive,” and as Nazca-derived. The pottery proves them to be 
Chavinoid; and the incised design from a bone tablet (fig. 99, right) 
is in complete Chavin manner. 

North of the specific Cupisnique area on the Coast, Chiclayo has 
yielded an incised strombus-shell trumpet (Tello, 1937), with a 
Chavinoid design more akin to Cerro Sechin than to Chavin itself; an 
incised stone jar (fig. 100, left), of similar affiliation; and, farther up 
the valley, at the foot of the Sierra, is Chongoyape, where Cupisnique 
type jars (Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 18, a, c) were found in association 
with embossed and cut-out gold (pl. 45, d, e, f; fig. 100, rzght,; also 
Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 19, bottom, left, and right). 'The designs of this 
gold vary somewhat in the degree of their resemblance to specific 
Chavin ; but they are all unquestionably Chavinoid. 

On the South Coast, Paracas is currently cited as related to or 
derived from Chavin. Of the two Paracas cultures—both are non- 


Figure 99.—Chavinoid decorations. Left: Clay wall stucco in four colors, 
Mojeque, Casma Valley. Right: Bone palette, Supe. (Left, redrawn from 
Tello, 1948, pl. 13 (see bibliog., Hdk. vol. 2) ; right, after Kroeber, 1944, fig. 5.) 


FieurE 100.—Chavinoid designs. Left: Figure carved on stone jar, Chiclayo, 
Right: Repoussé goldwork, Chongoyape. (After Kroeber, 1944, pl. 33; and 
after Tello, 1929, fig. 109.) 
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lithic—that of Cavernas (Cerro Colorado) includes extraordinary 
ceramics, painted, “inlaid,” negative, and incised, of which some pieces 
show very definite Chavin affinities in theme or in line (pl. 42, 9, 2; also 
Handbook, vol. 2, pls. 20, 21,d,e). Similarly, “pure” Chavin designs 
occur in gourd pyrography (fig. 101). By contrast, the culture of 
Paracas Necropolis (Cabeza Larga) has few if any Chavin affinities 
except speculatively via the Nazca culture. 
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FicurE 101.—Chavinoid design pyrographed on gourd. Paracas Cavernas cul- 
ture at Ocucaje. (After Kroeber, 1944, fig. 5.) 


In the interior, the art of the Callején de Huaylas, the valley of the 
upper Santa, has sometimes been included in the Chavin sphere, 
because of its geographical proximity; but positive relations are 
meager, and the art is best considered separately, as below. The same 
may be said for Pucara. 

The concept of Chavin has become proteanly elusive in Peruvian 
prehistory because it has been made to include three different things: 
an art style, a religious cult, and a culture. The style is not only 
indubitable, but perhaps the greatest evolved in Pert. It is found 
characteristic at the site of Chavin, and certain specific radiations of 
it can be traced outside, as at Cupisnique and Nepefia, with more 
tenuous reflections or partial absorptions of it elsewhere, as at Sechin 
and Paracas. The religious ideas and symbols which occur at Chavin 
recur more widely outside, and in part extend into subsequent times, 
but in a variety of stylistic manifestations. Whether the Chavin 
temple was the actual historic focus of this cult, or only its esthetically 
highest expression, is not known. The culture also has a kernel of 
indubitable reality, and it must be early; but nothing is gained by 
stretching it into a hypothetical construct which includes everything 
primordial or notable in Peri. From the point of view of art, perhaps 
a third of the remains which have been associated with Chavin possess 
but slight stylistic relation to it, and another third only a partial or 
remote one. 
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The North Coast of Peri produced the Mochica ceramic modeling 
art—the highest in the continent. It has also been called Muchik, 
Proto-Chimu, and Early Chimu. There are several related styles; 
and among these, Late Chimu, or Chimu proper, is a heavily altered 
recrudescence of Mochica. 

Mochica is pre-Tiahuanaco in period, is oriented toward representa- 
tion rather than symbolism, and excels in painting as well as modeling. 
It built massively but clumsily in adobes, developed no stone sculpture 
at all, carved small objects in bone, shell, and perhaps wood, and used 
cast copper and gold. Its textiles have perished, except for scraps. 
It centered in Chicama and Moche Valleys, with extensions southward 
to Virt, the lower Santa, and probably Nepefia Valleys, but only 
sporadic intrusions, if any, north of Chicama. 

The art pottery is largely funerary, and reduces to very few funda- 
mental vessel shapes. This is in contrast to the endlessly exuberant 
variety of added modeling and painting. The most characteristic 
of these shapes is surmounted by the “stirrup-mouth,” a semicircular 
tube from which rises a cylindrical spout of the same diameter; the 
body varies from globular or subglobular or cylindrical to heads or 
bodies of men and animals, or vegetables; relief or painting may 
replace the three-dimensional modeling. About equally frequent are 
fairly wide-mouthed jars partly modeled into the form of a face. 
Two less-common distinctive types are a large, flat-bottomed bowl 
with concavely flaring sides, and a handled dipperlike form. Other 
bowls, double-bodied jars, etc. occur rarely. The ware is burned red, 
and is usually painted in red on creamish slip to accentuate contrast- 
ing surfaces within the modeling; occasionally, black touches were 
added, usually after firing. A fair percentage of stirrup-mouths, 
and most flaring bowls, lack modeling altogether, substituting designs 
or scenes painted in red outlines or masses on the flat slip, in the free, 
vigorous profile manner of the frescoes (figs. 102; 103, top, bottom; 
104). This painting is as expressive as the modeling, and almost as 


Ficure 102.—Mochica wall frescoes. Moon pyramid. (After Kroeber, 1930, pl. 
15; see bibliography, Handbook, vol. 2.) 
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FiaureE 103.—Mochica painted pottery designs. Top: Crab. Bottom: Snail. 
(After Larco Hoyle, 1938, p. 66, and 1939, p. 47.) 


realistic. Sometimes low relief takes the place of painted design, or 
accompanies it. Perhaps one vessel in 30 or 40 was smoked black, 
bucchero negro; and in that case it was modeled, or occasionally incised. 
The surface of nearly all vessels is well polished. All the more ela- 
borate ones were pressed in molds and the halves joined; but there 
seems to have been little repetitive manifolding except in simpler 
jars. The general technological competence of the ware is extremely 
high. 
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The peak of this art was attained by the so-called portrait heads. 
Whether they are portraits in our sense—attempts to depict what 
is peculiar to one individual as distinct from all others—is uncertain. 
Some authorities so believe; but the Mochicas may have been like 
the Greeks, Egyptians, and Chinese, in being more interested in the 
type. However, they made the type astonishingly lifelike (pl.42 ¢,d), 
and often ideal as well. They were equally successful in depicting de- 
formities, mutilations, paralysis and other diseases, the abjectness of 
prisoners (Handbook, vol. 2, pls. 30, e; 31, b, e; 70, 7), punishments, 
ironical as well as macabre caricatures, and erotic scenes. They had 
the gift of seizing and reproducing the salient feature or posture. 
Strict anatomical realism is often violated: many heads are dispro- 
portionately large for the body, or eyes for the face; but this becomes 
evident only on analytic reflection. There is little representation of 
the fantastic or chimerically symbolic, as in Chavin art. The prin- 
cipal Mochica fusion of animal and human indicates gods by four 
tusks or fangs projecting from the mouth of an otherwise human 
face. Preference is for a single, free-standing head, body, or animal, 
less commonly for two or three figures; groups of five or six small 
figures occur, but chiefly in scenes of religious sacrifice, and may 
represent an influence from the Callején scene-modeling (see below)— 
unless perhaps on the contrary, the Callején-Recuay ware selected out 
this minor strain of Mochica for its own specialized development. 
Plates 30 and 31 of Volume 2 express the Caucasian collectors’ pre- 
ponderance of naive interest in houses, boats, action, and genre sub- 
jects. The Mochica showed themselves as thoroughly possessed of 
true sculptural feeling in preferring the plastic movement or per- 
manent form at rest (Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 31, a, b, d, e; 70, h), to 
“story” (Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 30, ¢, f; 31, 9; 70, ¢,¢). Certainly all 
their esthetically best modeling, as well as the bulk of all their work, 
expresses form rather than event. 

The Mochica were scarcely less successful as painters, both in mono- 
chrome red or brown on the cream slip of their pottery, and in larger 
flat-color frescoes of which a few fragments have now and then come to 
light (fig. 102). In their more ambitious painting, they prefer couples, 
groups, or processions (fig. 104). Representation is almost wholly 
profile. In contrast with the modeling, action, not rest, is depicted ; 
and the action is generally rapid, often vehement. Background is 
confined to the most essential indications, Animals, imaginary and 
fantastic (figs. 103, bottom, 104) as well as free-realistic (fig. 108, top), 
are also represented; and from these there is a transition to merely 
decorative and geometric figures, including the step-spiral modifica- 
tion of the Peruvian-Mexican step-fret motif. Abundant examples 
are conveniently assembled in Baessler, in Larco Hoyle’s volumes on 
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Figure 104.—Mochica painted pottery design. Anthropomorphized running in- 
sects. (After Larco Hoyle, 1939, fig. 95.) 


the Mochica (1938-89) , as well as in volume 2 of the Handbook, figures 
20 to 22. The painting stroke was firm, swift, and sure—indicative of 
a control parallel to that of the modeler. The fresco painter outlined 
his figures with long, sweeping incisions, then filled in areas with flat- 
color masses in several hues. 

The miniature arts in shell, bone, inlay (pl. 45, a; also Handbook, 
vol. 2, pl. 70, d, #; 71, d, f), and wood are less well known, and seem to 
have aimed rather at repetitive pattern (fig. 105) that at representative 
realism, and consequently differ less from Chimu and other Late work 
than does the painting. But the available examples also indicate sure 
technological control combined with feeling for pleasing form. 

Mochica metalwork includes representative forms generically like 
those modeled in pottery (pl. 45, a, d, 6, c). Specifically, perhaps, 
they are most like the semiformalized pottery figurines (Handbook, 
vol. 2, pl. 31, ¢), which fail to attain—in fact, do not aim at—the 
vigorously expressive realism of the best modeling on pottery vessels. 
There was a relation between the two media, however: the lizard of 
plate 45, a, is the exact counterpart of lizards modeled in relief on stir- 
rup-spout jars. This Mochica metallurgical art is important in its 
technological foundation, which controls copper, gold, gold-copper 


Figure 105.—Mochica conventional carving on bone earplug, Moche. (After 
Kroeber, 1944, fig. 8.) 
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tumbaga alloy, a little silver, the processes of smelting, casting, solder- 
ing, and gilding, in addition to cold working. It still wholly lacks 
bronze, owing to distance from the Bolivian supply of tin; but it is 
the earliest well-developed genuinely metallurgical art as yet known 
from Peri, and, therefore, possibly the earliest in the continent. At 
any rate, it marks a significant advance over the mere beating out, 
cutting, and embossing of gold, which seems to have been the sole 
method of working metal in the preceding or contemporary cultures of 
Chavin, Cupisnique, Nazca, Paracas, Early Supe, etc. Resting on its 
relatively advanced technological skills, the Mochica metal art is 
superior to its predecessors in esthetic values also. 

It now seems established through Larco Hoyle’s work (1938-39, 
1941) that Mochica culture and art were preceded on the spot by Cupis- 
nique and probably also by the recently discovered Salinar culture. 
As we have seen, Cupisnique pottery already possessed the stirrup- 
spout as well as the modeled face and body; and from it can be derived 
the occasional Chavinoid incised designs of Mochica (fig.95). Salinar 
pottery is much less fine esthetically than either Cupisnique or Mochica. 
But it is wholly ceramic and nonlithic in its handling and feeling, and 
is free also of the symbolic designs and religious implications of 
Cupisnique. It is a red ware, sometimes painted in white, and it 
attempts to model a number of Mochica subjects—heads, seated figures, 
animals, birds, fruits, houses, and even erotic scenes, with and without 
stirrup-mouths. It looks like a formative, groping style which had 
freed itself of most Chavinoid influences, but not yet attained the pat- 
terning of Mochica. IfSalinar proves to have been the direct ancestor, 
Mochica not only developed Salinar impulses further, but eliminated 
some of its forms, such as the figure-bridge-and-spout, certain vessel 
shapes, and decoration with appliqué buttons. Such a process of chan- 
neling elimination would accord well with the selective character of 
Mochica art, which throughout exercised its enormous inventive wealth 
within a quite limited frame of materials, techniques, and basic shapes. 
As an art, Mochica is not exploratory of new paths, but a culmination, 
reveling in the variety of what it can achieve with its accepted limited 
resources. 

The proto-Mochica-like quality of Salinar is well shown in plates 
66 to 68 of volume 2 of the Handbook. 

Outside its own territory, Mochica art exercised little traceable in- 
fluence. There can be cited only the already-mentioned small-group 
modeling of Callején-Recuay, where the direction of influence is un- 
proved and may well have been into Mochica; and a Cursive Modeled 
or Abigarrado pottery, represented by sporadic undated but presum- 
ably post-Mochica pieces from the Coast showing both Recuay and 
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Chimu resemblances in form in addition to their own distinctive 
painting. 

The Mochica culture, and certainly the style, seem to have crumbled 
under the impact of influences carrying a definite Tiahuanaco compo- 
nent. Thereafter, the Chimu style arose, and held sway until the 
Spanish Conquest, with the further injection into it toward the end of a 
Cuzco-Jnca ingredient. In the main, Chimu culture is part of the 
generic “Late” pre-Columbian culture of the Coast, and its art must be ~ 
understood in that context. But its ceramics show so clearly which 
features Chimu retained from Mochica, which it received from the 
Coastal Tiahuanacoid, and how it combined these and added its own 
reemphases, that a brief account is in order here. 

Chimu pottery continues much of the Mochica modeling and cer- 
tain vessel shapes, especially the stirrup-spout device. It has given 
up the dipper, the flaring bowl, the face jar, and painting of repre- 
sentative scenes. It has enormously multiplied the frequency of the 
formally double-bodied vessel. It has abundantly embodied forms 
received from the preceding Tiahuanacoid wave: the double-spout 
and the figure-bridge-and-spout. From the same source comes its 
characteristic nonrealistic surface modeling done with molds— 
“goose flesh” relief stippling, for instance, arched panels, and stiff 
full-face representations of deities. Plates 37, 40, and 41 in Volume 2 
show this progressive transformation of Coastal Tiahuanacoid ceram- 
ics into the full Chimu of plate 49 (also pl. 48, f, in this volume). 
Chimu ware is 80 percent black; the occasional painting is secondary, 
and rather meaninglessly decorative. The Mochica portrait heads 
are gone—replaced by stereotyped faces and figures. Some of the 
Mochica themes persist, even occasionally the erotic scenes. But the 
subjects are as eclectic as the origins of the art. Chimu ware has 
an old facility, sometimes elegance, but it is shallow, done without 
feeling, and its taste tends to be superficial. It is indeed a basely 
altered Mochica, innovated at most points for the worse. Chimu and 
Mochica were regarded as one art as long as collections were assem- 
blages of pothunters’ offerings. It was Uhle who recognized their 
stylistic difference, then sought and found historic confirmation of 
the difference by his excavations. 

Chimu came so much later than Mochica that fair samples of its 
textiles have been preserved. They seem to be much like those of the 
Late Period elsewhere on the Coast. Stone sculpture got no more 
hold than it had among the Mochica. There are some wooden figures, 
shell-inlaid, but crude in posture and form; and some carved handle 
ends flowing in easy curves but repetitive (Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 56, 
a,b). Architecture was still in mudbrick (Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 51), 
with relief friezes or arabesques replacing the Mochica frescoes. These 
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friezes may be conventionally “representative” (figs. 120; 121, def?) 
or frankly geometric (Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 52, bottom). Copper, 
silver, and gold were abundant. Gold objects were sometimes elab- 
orately incised or repoussé (fig. 121, right) ; but Chimu two-dimen- 
sional form is stiffer than the ceramic three-dimensional, and the 
inherent absence of taste is even more conspicuous. The metalwork, 
like the pottery, is best when frankly geometric or meaningless; as 
in plate 50 of Volume 2, of which the gold is from Huarmey, at the 
southern periphery of the Chimu area. 

Chimu occurs in the same valleys as Mochica, and in addition in the 
coastal valleys to the north from Pacasmayo to Piura and Chira. 
Local variations have not been systematically inquired into, but appear 
not to be great, except that Piura-Chira in the far north shows less 
blackware, more painting, and some special proclivities in modeled 
pottery forms. No sure equivalents in time of pre-Chimu art and 
culture have yet been found in the north Chimu area, except for the 
scattering Chavinoid discoveries at Chongoyape, Chiclayo, etc., al- 
ready mentioned. South of the old Mochica territory, Chimu culture 
was never dominant, but occurs in patches or among local wares, or 
its influence is discernible, decreasingly, as far as Lima and Pachaca- 
mac, and scatteringly beyond. Compared with the sharply defined and 
areally limited Mochica art, it was a diffuse style, intrinsically and 
geographically, as it was a shallow and facile one. Toward its close, 
Inca influences appear spottily in Chimu, usually as a blend or hybrid 
of the two styles. 

The history of art development on the pre-Caucasian North Peru- 
vian Coast accordingly consists of the succession of half a dozen 
sharply differentiated styles: Chavinoid Cupisnique, Salinar, Mochica, 
Coastal Tiahuanacoid, Chimu, and /ncaized Chimu; plus phases or 
substages, such as Bennett’s Tiahuanacoid A and B, Larco’s five phases 
of Mochica; plus also imported styles or wares which remained pre- 
dominantly foreign (Negative, Cajamarca, Abigarrado). Certain 
shapes (stirrup-mouths, flat bases) and certain proclivities (modeling) 
persisted in the area throughout the thousand or more years involved 
in the developmental sequence. Yet Cupisnique and Mochica were 
stylistically radically distinct; so was the introduced Tiahuanacoid; 
and while this last never became exclusively dominant in the region, 
it didsucceed in warping Chimu well away from Mochica in outlook 
and spirit. 

NAZCA AND PARACAS STYLES 
The Nazca and two Paracas styles are distinct but affiliated, and 


occur in the same area, the south-central Coast. They are all early in 
period—pre-Tiahuanaco; use only hand-made conical adobes; and are 
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without metals except for cold-worked nugget gold. They lack archi- 
tectural structures and stone sculpture, but produced excellent pottery 
and extraordinary textiles. 

The Nazca culture centers in the Rio Grande (Nazca) Valley, but 
is found also in Ica to the north—where, in fact, it was first discov- 
ered—and, in progressively diluting form, in several valleys to the 
south, probably as far as Caman4. It is notable for its pottery, which 
is often considered as rivaling Mochica ware in quality. It is, how- 
ever, entirely distinct, attempting only minimal modeling, but spe- 
cializing on polychrome designs. These vary from pictorial to sym- 
bolic, but are never genuinely realistic in the Mochica sense. The ware 
is fine-grained, thin, metallic, highly polished, and carries from three 
to eight colors, including a bluish gray. The color combinations are 
definitely harmonious. The most characteristic shape is the double- 
spout, a globular vessel from which project two short vertical tubes 
connected by a little bridge. This, like the Mochica stirrup-spout 
counterpart, is a water container designed to reduce evaporation while 
facilitating smooth pouring. 

The Nazca style is divided into phases A and B, with a transition 
AB or X. These phases have not been related stratigraphically, but 
occur separately, in “purity,” in small sites, and A is put earlier on 
grounds of stylistic development by nearly all Peruvianists. It has 
fewer forms, fewer and more somber colors, and a narrower range of 
designs: zoomorphic demons, birds, fish, fruits, trophy heads (pl. 
49, e; also Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 25, a, b, c, f). Phase B adds more 
specialized shapes, such as a tall cylindrical goblet, and a flattened 
double-spout; more colors, tending toward pastel tints; and a whole 
series of new designs, such as anthropomorphic deities or spirits and 
rows of women’s yellow faces with almond eyes (pl. 42, {; Handbook, 
vol. 2, pl. 24, d,e,g). Designs of B tend toward the flamboyant and 
exaggerated, as in the multiplication of faces on demons, and in pro- 
viding them with tentaclelike rays—already mentioned as occurring 
also on the Chavin Raimondi stela. 

Toward the end, Nazca B degenerated into Nazca Y—a cruder 
ware, often unpolished, hastily painted, and with designs sometimes 
meaninglessly degenerated, as of detached tentacle-heads superficially 
recembling stars or blobs. Apparently associated in time are vessels 
and ornaments tending toward the Tiahuanaco or other Highland 
manner (Handbook, vol. 2, pls. 24, 7, ky 25, d, e, g). Nazca A has 
been found only in Nazca and Ica Valleys. The B phase, especially 
as it verges into Y, and including local variants, has a much wider 
distribution, both in the South Coastal valleys and in the region 
of Ayacucho in the Sierra. In the latter, “Chanca” ware seems to 
carry a mixture of Highland and degenerate Nazca design. The 
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Ficure 106.—Nazca embroidery and needle-knitting. Left: Embroidered figure. 
Right: Needle-knitted flowers and hummingbirds. (After O’Neale, 1937, pls. 
58, 62.) 


farther the Nazca style is found from its presumable center of origin, 
the more diluted it seems to have become. 

Nazca gold, which is simply beaten out, cut, and sometimes respoussé, 
occasionally outlines or carries designs taken from the ceramics; 
so does the calabash pyrography. Textiles, which preserve excellently 
on the Southern Coast, are exceedingly fine technologically and in 
colors, but do not quite approach Paracas Necropolis embroideries in 
elaborate sumptuousness, though they may be their simpler proto- 
types. Plate 44, a, shows hummingbirds painted on cloth—a presum- 
able transfer from almost identical pottery painting. Figures 106, 
left, and 107 show an embroidered figure and band from Nazca; figure 
106, right, a needle-knitted fringe of flowers and hummingbirds. 

The barren peninsula of Paracas, between Pisco and Ica Valleys, 
contains the adjacent type sites of two cultures: Cavernas (or Cerro 
Colorado) and Necropolis (or Cabeza Larga). Both are practically 
uninhabitable burial sites. The dwelling sites of both cultures are 


Figure 107.—Nazca embroidered band. (After O’Neale, 1937, pl. 57.) 
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unknown; in fact, no other cemeteries have yet been discovered, except 
one of Cavernas type at Ocucaje in Ica Valley. The relations of both 
cultures are therefore at present intelligible almost wholly on stylistic 
grounds. 

The Paracas Necropolis art may be a derivative from that of Nazca, 
with ceramic designs transferred to wool embroideries. These are the 
famous “Paracas textiles,” unsurpassed in fineness and richness of de- 
sign and color (Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 22). The most sumptuous are 
rectangular mantles, bearing aligned isolated figures of gods, imper- 
sonators, demons, or warriors, either in a wide border surrounding 
an empty panel, or in the panel itself. While the embroideries are of 
wool, their sheer background is of cotton. Other fabrics have wool 
weft on cotton warp. The figures attempt any and every curve. This 
is of course atypical of textiles; and a derivation of the designs from 
those of Nazca painted pottery is therefore a natural supposition, 
especially as the representations have considerable similarity (fig. 
108). This conjecture is strengthened by the fact that Nazca embroi- 
deries, as just stated, show a considerable development in the direction 
of the more splendid Necropolis ones. Also, there are known one 
Necropolis mantle which is painted instead of embroidered, but other- 
wise in the typical style, and a Nazca fragment painted with hum- 
mingbirds (pl. 44, a). The development of Necropolis textile designs 
out of Nazca style is thus plausible, even though as yet unconfirmed 
by archeological associations or positional relations. Compare Para- 
cas figure 108 with figure 106 from the Nazca culture. 

Necropolis pottery also looks like a development out of Nazca, 
though in an inverse direction: it has lost its designs. It is a plain 
ivory-color ware, favoring the double-spout jar, but in a flattened 
form, with long slender spouts (Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 21, a, 6, ¢): the 
effect is one of refined, specialized, weak elegance, a dead end of stylis- 
tic development. 

Paracas Cavernas, on the contrary, is likely to be earlier than Nazca, 
or at any rate than Necropolis. Its textiles show about the same de- 
gree of development as Nazca; both tend to “geometric” designs, as 
against the “realistic” embroideries of Necropolis. 'The Cavernas pot- 
tery contains a definite strain of Chavin design, as already mentioned ; 
sometimes in incised, sometimes in painted design (pl. 42, g, h; and 
Handbook, vol. 2, pls. 20; 21, d,e). Much of the pottery is unique in 
being a heavy ware with the outer surface and design covered with a 
thick, apparently resinous pigment applied after firing of the vessel. 
This technique makes possible certain colors, such as green, which 
are absent from all other Peruvian ware and are rare in ceramics any- 
where. The technique was presumably transferred to pottery after 
being developed in some other medium: wood, or perhaps gourds. 
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Figure 108.—Paracas-Necropolis embroidered figure. (After Tello, 1940, fig. 8.) 


But other Cavernas ware is prefire-painted, both positively and nega- 
tively, or is incised on solid black. The shapes vary equally widely: 
the double-spout occurs, but is not standard as in Nazca; and there is 
some modeling of men and animals. Design is also variable; it is 
therefore difficult to define, except by saying that it tends to consist 
of bold, decisive, free-standing figures, often of birds. All in all, 
Cavernas pottery has not settled down into special grooves of com- 
petence, such as characterize Necropolis, Nazca, and Mochica. Cav- 
ernas is still experimenting in many directions. It is, however, not 
in the least a fumbling art; it possesses control, and its touch is sure. 
With its striking diversity, Cavernas art is difficult to characterize on 
the basis of the few dozen vessels that have as yet been discovered. In 
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spite of its indubitable Chavin and possible Nazca relations, it is an 
art growth of unusually independent vigor. 


TIAHUANACO STYLE 


Tiahuanaco is a famous architectural and sculptural ruin with asso- 
ciated pottery, near Lake Titicaca in the Bolivian Highlands. The 
Tiahuanaco style is very definite. Its distribution in the Sierra seems 
to be restricted, except southward into Bolivia. But the Peruvian 
Coast from Arequipa to Trujillo almost everywhere shows a period 
of specific Tiahuanaco influences, in pottery, textiles, and metals. 
This Coastal Tiahuanaco manner gathered into itself certain new 
traits which were unknown at Tiahuanaco, such as the flaring-double- 
spout pot, for instance, which seems derived from the parallel-double- 
spout pot of Nazca. The resultant hybrid style appears then to have 
flowed northward along the Coast, picking up additional local features 
on the way, such as, for instance, “gooseflesh” relief stippling in panels. 
This “Tiahuanacoid” art of the Northern Coast, with only a minor 
proportion of Tiahuanaco-derived features left in it, but these indubi- 
table, certainly followed upon the Mochica art in time, and perhaps 
displaced it. Out of it in turn there grew, along with some resurgence 
of Mochica forms and external manner, the Late Chimu style already 
discussed. North of Chicama, no objects in specific Tiahuanaco style 
have been found, nor any separate deposits in Coast Tiahuanacoid 
style; although this whole area as far north as Piura came under the 
influence of the Chimu culture with its Tiahuanacoid ingredient. 
Attempts to trace Tiahuanaco resemblances in the pottery of the 
central Ecuadorean Highland also are unconvincing. 

Coast Tiahuanaco pottery comes in two manners: a hard, smooth, 
finished ware tending toward fairly elaborate designs executed with 
care in four, five, or sometimes even six colors; and a softer, roughly 
made, unpolished ware, with simple, sloppy designs in three or four 
colors. Since the second manner seemed decadent, Uhle called it 
“Epigonal,” meaning thereby subsequent as well as inferior. But 
even at the time of his distinction of them at Pachacamac, and sub- 
sequently, the two manners have been found associated, sometimes in 
one and thesame grave. Epigonal, if the name is retained at all, there- 
fore denotes merely a base or low-grade variant of Tiahuanaco, with- 
out necessarily any time difference. The two strains or manners have 
of late also been called Coast Tiahuanaco A and B. Examples of the 
A or full-standard strain are shown in Volume 2, plate 39, from 
Pachacamac; of B or Epigonal, in Volume 2, plate 40, a-c, from Ancén 
Necropolis and Pachacamac; and Volume 2, plate 44, a, 6, from Ica; of 
“Red-White-Black,” either still mixed with Epigonal or extricated 
from it, in Volume 2, plate 40, e-h (A being the “parent” Red-White- 
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Black) from the Central Coast, and Volume 2, plate 41, a-d, from the 
North Coast; and the last remnants of Tiahuanaco influence in an 
emergent local style, that of Ica, are visible in the animal forms and 
stars of Volume 2, plate 45, 0, c. 

Tiahuanaco style textiles, which are known to have been preserved 
only on the Coast, do not as clearly show such a base strain, though 
they have sometimes been called Epigonal in the sense of “Tiahuanaco- 
derived.” Rather, they are among the most impressive cloths ever 
woven in Pert, especially the tapestries; and the designs match very 
closely those of the stone reliefs at Tiahuanaco itself. (Pl. 44, 6; fig. 
109; also Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 48, top.) 


Figure 109.—Tiahuanacoid textile design from Moche. (After O’Neale and 
Kroeber, 1930, fig. 13 ; see bibliography, Handbook, vol. 2.) 


Around Ayacucho there is found a pottery, the “Chanca” of Tello, 
showing designs which are a mixture of base Nazca and Tiahuanacoid 
styles (unless the latter derive rather from some other, as yet unknown, 
Highland style). ‘This Chanca ware may be a case of Tiahuanacoid 
elements flowing back into the Sierra after having become established 
on the Coast. 

For ceramics, Bennett (1934) has worked out stratigraphically a 
sequence of Early, Classic, and Decadent Tiahuanaco time phases 
(Handbook, vol. 2, figs. 9, 10, 17) at the type site on Lake Titicaca. 
This sequence is stylistically convincing also, in that the Classic phase 
(fig. 110, a, 6) has its design elements arranged significantly, and the 
Decadent (fig. 111) meaninglessly, on the whole. Yet a new problem 
is posed, since Bennett’s Early Tiahuanaco examples (Handbook, 
vol. 2, fig. 9) are far from expressing formative stages of either rep- 
resentative or geometric ornaments, but look like the broken-down 
complex end-product of some previous style. The problem of the 
ultimate beginnings or origin of the Tiahuanaco style accordingly 
needs further investigation. 

738931—4930 
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FieureE 110.—Classie Tiahuanaco pottery designs, from the type site. (After 
Bennett, 1934, fig. 15.) 


The stone sculpture of the Tiahuanaco site is, of course, more re- 
sistant to stratigraphic treatment: statues rarely are found in refuse 
deposits. The forms of the sculpture come closest to the Classic 
Tiahuanaco phase in pottery painting; but still closer resemblances to 
the sculpture, especially its relief designs, can occasionally be found 
on the Coast, as at the unique burial site at Pacheco in the Nazca 
Valley (pl. 48, a; also Handbook, vol. 2, fig. 18, a). Some of the 
ware here is almost ultra-Tiahuanaco in design. Bennett (1934 and 


Figure 111.—Decadent Tiahuanaco pottery designs, from the type site. (After 
Bennett, 1934, fig. 17.) 
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Handbook, vol. 2, p. 111) has classified Tiahuanaco sculpture into 
style groups, which will probably furnish the foundation for an 
ultimate sequence in time. 

Posnansky’s classification (1914) into Tiahuanaco I and II Periods 
seems to be based chiefly on type of building stone, and to remain 
speculative as regards development of the style and the total culture. 
On the other hand, pottery of Bennett’s Early and Classic phases 
seems limited to the vicinity of Tiahuanaco and parts of Lake Titicaca, 
whereas Decadent, or apparent derivatives or influences from it, occur 
through much of the Altiplano of Bolivia—thus providing another 
distribution problem presented by the style. The Chiripa pottery 
style (Handbook, vol. 2, fig. 11) seems such a related one (p. 452). 

The Tiahuanaco culture has been guess-dated at A. D. 600-1000, 
with the Early or I Phase even set back to 300 by some. But 1000- 
1200 seems a more reasonable estimate for the flourishing of the 
whole style. 
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Figure 112.—Tiahuanaco stone-carving designs, Tiahuanaco. Left: Relief on 
monolithic doorway (cf. pl. 48, a). Right: Profile of flying figure, suggestive 
of textile design, from headband of monumental statue (cf. pl. 41, b). (After 
Posnansky, 1944, fig. 1; and after Bennett, 1934, fig. 21.) 


Tiahuanaco sculpture rivals that of Chavin (pl. 41 a, 0; figs. 112- 
113; Handbook, vol. 2, pls. 85; 36, bottom; also vol. 2, fig. 18, from 
Mocachi). These two are the only South American styles in stone 
which have achieved thorough control and a degree of grandeur. 
Tiahuanaco is a severe style, but it avoids the representation of the 
monstrous and the impression of terror which lurks in Chavin sculp- 
ture. With all its condors, cats, serpents, and chimeras composed of 
these, the Tiahuanaco figures remain decoratively interesting and 
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Ficure 1138.—Tiahuanaco stone carving, Tiahuanaco. Left: Relief carving on 
arm of monumental statue. Right: Small bearded statue. (After Bennett, 
1934, figs. 37, 32.) 


are never shocking or repulsive, though they may seem barbaric. 
Allied to the psychological severity of the art is its stiffness, its fond- 
ness for straight lines, for chords rather than arcs. It will round 
its corners, but the implicit design remains rectilinear—in contrast 
to the flowing curve which remains basic in Chavin even when its 
outlines approach the rectangular. This emphasis on the severely 
straight line in Tiahuanaco may derive from specialities of masonry 
treatment, such as the strangely elaborate stereometric cut-stone 
shapes found at Tiahuanaco itself (pl. 41, c,d). The relief sculp- 
ture, as in the famous monolithic gateway, is so angular as to be eas- 
ily transferable to tapestry; there is even a suggestion of its own 
possible derivation from woven—not embroidered—textile patterns. 

Along with architectural severity of line, Tiahuanaco sculpture 
has architectonic organization. This is again evident on comparison 
with Chavin, whose strength is in the form of its detail—the curved 
lid of an eye, its eccentric pupil, the bend of a fang or claw, the roll 
of a lip; whereas the total composition may be intricate or bewilder- 
ing to grasp. The corresponding elements in a Tiahuanaco relief 
or statue are likely to be insipid in their schematic simplicity. The 
eye, for instance, is an even square, octagon, or circle; tusks are two 
opposite-pointing right triangles; a claw is indicated by a square at 
the end of a rectangular digit or toe. Nevertheless, these vapid geo- 
metric units are pulled together by a strong sense of organization 
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into a composition which is almost always impressive and often in- 
teresting. 'Tiahuanaco sculpture remains attached to the quarry 
block—even more than Chavin, on the whole; but it has made the 
most of this attachment in developing its peculiar and highly specific 
stylistic quality. 

The material content of the style comprises many insignia. Such 
are: the square or circular eye, usually with the right and left 
halves colored contrastingly in painting; a tear line, with or without 
tear drops, depending from the eye; nose carried up to the brows, 
often forming a T with them; mouth, a long low rectangle; incisor 
and molar teeth, small rectangles; canine teeth or tusks, a larger 
rectangle divided by a diagonal (N-shape of Lothrop); claws or 
nails, square, and usually less than five; profile figures, mostly run- 
ning or flying, with nose and forehead in one line and eye near center 
of the head; full-face figures standing stiff, elbows bent, with hands 
either in front of body or spread to both sides and holding staves, 
scepters, or serpents; radiating headdress of rays with condor, snake, 
or cat heads at the ends; condor wings attached to profiles of both 
men and felines; and many others. These iconographic criteria or 
mannerisms of form are so steadily adherred to as to make not only 
the Tiahuanaco style itself, but its diluted or derived influences, read- 
ily recognizable. 


PUCARA 


The Pucara style of the northern Titicaca Basin is less striking, less 
abundant, and more localized than that of Tiahuanaco, and it became 
recognized much later. The two are presumably contemporaneous 
or partly so. This is indicated by a degree of stylistic similarity, 
coupled with the essential exclusion of each from the adjoining terri- 
tory of the other. The type site of Pucara lies about half-way be- 
tween Cuzco and Tiahuanaco. The known range of the style is from 
there to the northern shores of the great lake. 

Pucara is much the less impressive of the two styles, and never at- 
tains grandeur. The Pucara block statues (fig. 114, left; also Hand- 
book, vol. 2, pl. 88), standing or sometimes seated, generically resemble 
those of Tiahuanaco, but are executed with much less skill and care, 
and usually lack many of the Tiahuanaco diagnostic criteria, such as 
tear line, treatment of teeth, and accouterments, though some of these 
details do appear in Pucara pottery. Stelae or slabs are carved in 
relief most often with representations of fish or reptiles, occasionally 
of men, and sometimes geometrically (pl. 41, e, 7; fig. 114, right; also 
Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 38). The stelae with predominantly geometric 
pattern (pl. 41 e, f; fig. 114, right) are the best, esthetically. The 
human figures look like rather poor or degenerate Tiahuanaco; the 
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Figure 114.—Pucara stone monuments, Pucara, Puno. Left: Statue. Right: 
Stela. (After Tello, 1929, figs. 104, 105.) 


fish figures begin to be interesting; the abstractly decorative stelae 
are skillfully imaginative to the point of sometimes suggesting Chon- 
goyape or other Chavinoid relations, though this similarity is probably 
only secondary and convergent. 

Pucara pottery is known from abundant fragments but few whole 
vessels. The decorated ware carries modeling, incising, and painting 
(pl. 43, 6; Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 37). In fact, the combination of 
these three treatments is more characteristic of Pucara than of any 
other Peruvian style, Paracas-Cavernas perhaps coming second. 
Burnishing is also carried to a high point. ‘There are positive though 
not close Tiahuanaco affinities in shape, modeling, themes, and de- 
tails of treatment of eyes, tears, ears, teeth, profile, etc. There is 
perhaps even more preoccupation with feline motifs than in Tia- 
huanaco. The pigment range seems narrower, in contrast with the 
long-noted approximation of Tiahuanaco to Nazca in color variety. 
Pucara is a well-characterized, well-controlled ceramic, original in 
style, in no sense directly dependent on or imitative of its southern 
sister, though obviously of generic Tiahuanacoid family. 

It is not clear how the Pucara style managed to come so close to 
equaling the Tiahuanaco one, and yet seems to have had no influence 
beyond its provincial homeland. 


RECUAY, CALLEJON, AND AIJA 


The Recuay style is the most specially developed in the Callején de 
Huaylas, the one long inter-Andine valley of north Central Peri. 
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The Recuay manner is most characteristically expressed in high-grade 
pottery : negatively painted ware with linear designs of highly stylized 
felines, in rampant or sitting position, angular, open-mouthed, long- 
tailed with serpentlike head appendages, almost resembling dragons 
(pl. 42, b, fig. 119, left; also Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 34, a-c). Sometimes 
conventionalization is carried to the point of having a head at each end. 
These outline figures come in panels; the vessels are frequently modeled, 
especially carrying spouts, stirrups, bridges, and figures of men and 
animals. These modeled figures are smaller, clumsier, and stiffer 
than Mochica ones, but tend more often to appear in groups illustrat- 
ing genre scenes. There may be a historic connection between Recuay 
and Mochica: the Santa River of the Callején reaches the sea at the 
south end of Mochica territory. Peculiarities of Recuay ceramics are 
wide disklike lips and short side spouts. It is a highly distinctive 
ware. Negative painting has lately been discovered in several parts 
of Pert, apparently mostly in early horizons; but elsewhere it is ex- 
tremely simple in design. Only Recuay has advanced to elaborate 
figures, and reinforced these by adding touches of positive red. It 
may be suspected that the linearity or avoidance of mass and area 
in Recuay painting is the product of some feature of the technical pro- 
cess of negativizing. Linearity means that heads and bodies tend to 
be represented by lines, not merely that areas are bordered by lines. 

The period of Recuay has long been in doubt. The data of Bennett 
(1944) seem to make it pre-Tiahuanaco, though an occasional piece 
suggests that Recuay may have continued into a bit of overlap. The 
stylistic development and relations are not clear. There are no 
specific stylistic traits of Chavin in Recuay, in spite of the close 
proximity of the two-type sites: though they lie in different oceanic 
drainages, they are only 30 airline kilometers apart. Chavinoid re- 
semblances pointed out by Tello in Recuay are admittedly thematic, 
not stylistic. The figure modeling gives a tie-up with Mochica, but 
priority and direction of influence, or possible joint derivation, are 
uncertain. 

In the modeling group there also belong two little-known Coastal 
wares. One of these is Negative, or Gallinazo. The finer vessels of 
this are fairly Recuay-like in modeling; the cruder ones (Handbook, 
vol. 2, pl. 33) scarcely manifest a striking resemblance except in the 
fact of negative painting. The general effect is rather that of poor 
pottery of the Coast. Larco Hoyle (1948) believes Negative (“Vira”) 
to be pre-Mochica. Thesecond ware, Abigarrado or Cursive Modeled, 
shows both small-figure genre modeling and painting in cursive lines. 
A reported association with Chanchan has given this ware the repute 
of a connection with formative Chimu. Larco (1948) renames the 
style Lambayeque, from its focus of frequency and presumable origin, 
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and puts it in terminal Coast Tiahuanacoid (“Huari”) time, which 
is in fact immediate pre-Chimu. Neither of these two styles carries 
any element of the highly ornamental and characteristic painted cat 
designs of Recuay: these remain the special peculiarity of Recuay. 

Metal seems not to have been abundant in the Callejon, and textiles 
have not been preserved. There is some sculpture, chiefly from the 
Huaraz-Carhuaz stretch in the Callején, and from Aija in Huarmey 
headwaters just outside but nearby. This sculpture consists chiefly . 
of stone lintels and of statues. The lintels (figs. 116, 117) bear relief 
carving of a squatting or spread-leg human figure flanked by profile 
felines whose conspicuously eared faces may be turned front. The 
position of the central figure is slightly reminiscent of reliefs in Ecua- 
dorian Manabin (cf. fig. 123) ; cats as such are too common a theme 
in Peri to prove anything as to relations; and the style of these lintels 
is not very characteristic. 

The Callején-Aija statues are little more than blocks, slightly shifted 
from a boulder (fig. 115; also Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 34, e-g, and, for 
a cat-head, see pl. 34,a). The chief cut ae the stone is between head 
and trunk. The head constitutes about two-fifths of the total length, 
the nose is long, the eye without expression, the mouth thin and rudi- 
mentary; the execution is without either skill of line or feeling for 
planes. It is a pretty inept sculpture compared with Chavin or 
Tiahuanaco, or with Mochica modeling; and its stylistic meagerness 
also makes it difficult to relate or place in time. Certain accessories 
in the surface relief suggest a connection, though not a certain one, 
with the Recuay pottery ; compare the relief panel in figure 115 with 
the feline in figure 119. 


UPPER MARANON DRAINAGE 


The highland north of Chavin and the Callején is little known, 
archeologically. Huamachuco has impressive ruins, but little distinc- 
tive ceramics or metal. It has yielded some sculpture, especially life- 
like, full-round, head-banded human heads on tenons, presumably for 
wall insertion; also tenoned, squarish, serpent-horned cat heads; and 
neatly executed step-fret and other geometric relief, as shown in 
McCown (1945). Similar pieces from Santiago de Chuco, not far 
away, published by Horkheimer (1944) are shown in outline in figure 
118. The handling of the stone in this carving is skillful and definite. 
The human heads apparently come nearer to successful plastic de- 
piction of actual human heads than can be found in any other South 
American stone sculpture. Chavin is too interested in the monstrous, 
Tiahuanaco in the schematic, San Agustin in both, to be realistic. 
The antecedents and relations of this local art promise, therefore, to be 
interesting when they can be discovered. On account of the success- 
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Figure 115.—Stone statue at Aija, head of Huarmey River. 


fig. 43.) 
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Ficure 116.—Carved lintel near Aija. (Redrawn from Tello, 1923, fig. 33.) 


HTGURE 117.—Carved lintel, Callej6n de Huaylas. (After Bennett, 1944, fig. 33.) 


FicurE 118.—Stone sculpture from Santiago de Chuco, near Huamachuco. Left, 
Human head, full round. Right: Feline relief. (Redrawn from Horkheimer, 
1944, figs. 30, 36.) 


fully representative quality, an influence of Mochica pottery sculpture 
is possible, though wholly unproved. 

First recognized on the North Coast as Cursive Tripod ceramics, 
the Cajamarca style seems to center in the Highlands at the historic 
city of that name. Tello makes the style part of a larger group which 
he names Marafién, but which remains wholly undescribed. The 
characteristic tripod vessels—otherwise definitely sporadic in Peri— 
may point to Ecuadorian connections. The rapid running lines of 
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the design suggest the Recuoid styles just discussed. The vessel forms, 
leg-shapes, colors, pattern-disposition, and designs are distinctive of 
Cajamarca (pl. 43, e; also Handbook, vol. 2, fig. 16). There is a sug- 
gestion of over-all resemblance to Costa Rican and Nicaraguan wares; 
but no specific identities of detail have yet been discovered. Other 
than for its pottery, the culture remains unknown. Larco Hoyle 
(1948) makes Cajamarca just pre-Chimu and overlapping with Chimu. 


INCA 


The Jnea style of Cuzco is the latest of the Highland styles, and 
exemplars of it occur from Ecuador into Chile and Argentina. 
Within this enormous range, the frequency of Cuzco type objects 
varies locally; probably in proportion to the number of resident Jnca 
officials, garrisons, or colonists. Most of this spread is now believed 
to have occurred within the century preceding the Spanish Conquest; 
until then, the Znca controlled only the environs of Cuzco. In and 
about this valley, 7nca-type remains are overwhelmingly dominant. 
It was not until 1941 that any non-/nca culture (Chanapata) was dis- 
covered. This is pre-Jnca, but by an unknown interval. Nor has 
anything like a developmental or half-formed /nca been found. Sug- 
gestions of derivation of the Jnca style from the Tropical Forest to 
the east, or from Chincha on the Coast, are as yet unsupported specu- 
lations. Although thus unexplained as to its origins and affiliations, 
the Znca style is well developed and highly characterized in a number 
of media. It emphasizes technological control, possesses a set of firm 
patterns, and mostly shrinks from representation. 

The Cuzco people found satisfaction in fine working of stone, from 
gigantic masonry blocks (Sacsahuaman) and bedrock cuttings (inti- 
huatana) to handleable implements and vessels. All these show a 
feeling for mass, for planes, for exact fit if they are joined, for surface 
texture, and for functional form, and are executed lovingly. Stone 
vessels may be round (Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 58, g), but are often 
quadrilateral (same, pl. 79, ¢). If they have knob handles, the 
presence of these has probably doubled the labor of manufacture. 
There seems to be no sculptured statuary. 

Plastically, the best Jnca work consists of miniature figures, mostly 
of llarnas, pumas, or human beings, carved of fine-grained stone or 
cast in bronze, silver, or gold (Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 58, d, e,#). These 
figures are very simple, not too realistic in proportions, but extremely 
expressive of tactile effect in their curving planes. 

Inca pottery is marked by chaste classic form and sobriety of design 
and color. Typical shapes are the long-necked, flaring-mouthed, cone- 
bottomed “aryballos” (pl. 48, c—far from identical with its Greek 
namesake) ; the cylindrical goblet; the shallow plate with hoof or 
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bird-head handle. The number of shapes is limited; so is the range of 
patterns, which are regularly executed within a channel of good taste 
but without either strong interest or slovenliness. Representation is 
chiefly of small animals, like flies, or of highly conventionalized birds. 
Colors tend to the somber; if they are bright, it is without vivid hues. 
(See also Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 77.) The whole effect is one of 
intended and achieved control. It is this quality that the /nca 
ceramics share with the stonework, rather than that there has been an 
outright transfer to plastic clay of qualities of form induced by the 
use of resistant stone as a material—a condition which contrasts with 
the supposed transfer from Chavin lithic to Cupisnique ceramic art. 

Inca textiles favor all-over designs, with the surface broken into 
many small panels containing diverse designs usually repeated di- 
agonally (pl. 44, d; Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 80, top). The aim is to fill 
the frame of the cloth pleasingly, evenly, and with variety, not to 
organize it. 

Large wooden drinking goblets called queros were carved and in- 
laid with designs in resin or gum-imbedded pigments. Often these 
designs represent scenes. These may have story interest like Aztec 
paintings or Guaman Poma’s drawings, but they also evince a similar, 
peasant-art-like crudity of forms. The majority of preserved queros 
are certainly Colonial or recent; but the style seems to go back to pre- 
Conquest /nca times (Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 80, bottom). 

All in all, Cuzco-Jnca art is well directed, steadily controlled, unex- 
uberant, rather deficient in ambitious composition and in objectives 
other than technological ones. It keeps a consistent level without fall- 
ing into weaknesses, but has none of the smouldering drive of Chavin, 
the imaginative skill of Mochica, the primitive taste of Nazca, or the 
compositional ability of Tiahuanaco. 


LATE PERUVIAN COAST STYLES 


In the post-Tiahuanaco Period of the last two or perhaps three 
centuries before the Spanish Conquest, a considerable degree of as- 
similation of culture occurred along the Peruvian Coast, even an- 
terior to the Jnca Conquest. Metal had become fairly abundant and 
metallurgical processes were skillful and uniform (Handbook, vol. 2, 
pl. 50). The designs were stiff even when representative (fig. 121, 
right). Similar “arabesques” of more or less geometrically patterned 
adobes (Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 52, bottom), or cut into sun-dried stucco 
(figs. 120; 121, left), decorated the walls of public, royal, or sacred 
buildings. Textile decoration everywhere tended to geometric regu- 
larity (pl. 44, c), and especially to borders and corner fillings of small 
repetitive elements—geometric cats, birds, or fish (Handbook, vol. 2, 
pl. 46). The over-all, large, human-figure designs of Tiahuanaco were 
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on the way out, the over-all panelling of Jnca not yet well developed. 
Wood carving was neat, angular, repetitive (Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 56, 
a, 6, é, f) and without much feeling for plane surfaces—certainly not 
for curved ones. 

Against the relative uniformity of this generalized Late Coast 
technology, several local variations in ceramic styles stand out: 
Chimu, Chancay, Chincha,Ica. The first, a modernization of Mochica 
persistences and Tiahuanacoid importations, has already been dis- 
cussed (p. 432). Chancay is a characteristic black-and-white ware, 
technically poor in paste, slip, and color application, hastily made 
with a minor element of embellishing modeling which tends to be 
either crude or florid; but with an interesting and original feeling for 
geometric design disposition in panels, including balanced asym- 
metry—unlike right and left halves (pl. 48, A). Chincha and Ica 
are closely related, in fact are little more than two facies of one style. 
Of the two, Ica is the more decisive and farther developed. Its shapes 
are partly imitated from metal vessels; the painting is obviously 
stimulated by textile patterns (pl. 43, 7). Black ware showing (like 
Chimu) some influence of metal prototypes, or at least a striving 
after metalloid effects, is more strongly represented in Chincha. The 
earlier phase of Ica ware (Handbook, vol. 2, pls. 44, c,; 45, ¢) occa- 
sionally still shows Tiahuanacoid animal designs and runs to four 
colors. The later phase is more rigidly geometric, limits itself to three 
colors, and is sometimes associated or hybridized with /nca shapes and 
patterns (Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 44, d-g). 

Definite retractile tendencies of Late Coast art are evidenced in 
the pottery painting: Chimu, normally monochrome; Chancay, two 
colors; Chincha-Ica, originally four, later reducing to three, with an 
accompanying all-black strain; red-white-black geometric (Coast 
Tiahuanacoid C), three; 7nca, not over four colors; painted representa- 
tion, almost vanished from all these regional styles. These ceramic 
manifestations typify the condition of all Peruvian art, especially on 
the Coast, in the last pre-Conquest Period. This late art possessed 
diversity, facility, reasonable skill, occasional taste, but only mild 
interests and no feeling. In the Highlands, /nca art retained a measure 
of severity, and therewith a certain self-respect; but it evinced little 
more emotion. The drives were gone which in earlier periods had 
led to the originality and creativeness of Chavin, Mochica, Nazca, 
and Tiahuanaco. 


VARIOUS PERUVIAN CERAMIC STYLES 


Identifying mention should be made of a series of Bolivian-Peruvian 
styles which are imperfectly known, or unplaced in their relations, 
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or perhaps were phases of a larger style, or in some cases reduce to 
synonyms. 

From Arequipa south into Chile there occurs a heavy, red-white- 
and-black ware, which in Pert is being given the site name Churajon 
(fig. 119, right) in place of Uhle’s “Atacamefo” and “Chincha-Ataca- 
mefio,” whose separation from each other and affiliation with Chincha 
are both doubtful. (See p. 454.) Equally uncertain is the derivation 
of the Churajon style from Tiahuanaco. 

Chuquibamba, a little-known, unpretentious style from the middle 
Majes River. 


Ficure 119.—Recuay and Charajon pottery. Left: Negative design on Recuay jar. 
Right: Jug from Arequipa. (After Tello, 1923, fig. 11; and Kroeber, 1944, 
fig. 2.) 


Chiripa, a meagerly documented culture and ceramic style (Hand- 
book, vol. 2, fig. 11) found at that site, a few miles from Tiahuanaco, 
stratigraphically placeable before Decadent Tiahuanaco, according to 
Bennett (1986). 

Chanapata, the only pre-/nca ware of Cuzco yet discovered (Rowe, 
1944), without visible relation to 7nca, Pucara, or Tiahuanaco. 

Apurimac, a style suggested by Kroeber (1944) on the basis of a 
few striking or unique pieces (pl. 48, d) attributed to Apurimac 
drainage in the Highlands. 

Chanca, Tello’s name for Ayacucho ware, showing both base Nazca 
and slovenly Tiahuanacoid influence. 

Kollawa, Tello’s designation for the superbly modeled and in part 
ultra-Tiahuanaco ware of Pacheco, Nazca (pl. 43, @). 

Middle Caftete, distinctive and fair-quality pottery of a pre- 
Tiahuanaco culture (Handbook, vol. 2, fig. 12), showing some Nazca 
B-Y influences. 
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Interlocking, named from its designs, an early central Coast style 
occurring from Chancay to Pachacamac, and showing probable ter- 
minal Nazca influences (Handbook, vol. 2, pls. 26, /, 7; 27, a, f). 

White-on-Red, inferred by Uhle to follow Interlocking at Chancay, 
shown by stratigraphy to precede it; an esthetically poor pottery 
(Handbook, vol. 2, pls. 26, a-d,; 27, 6, d, e, g). Salinar in Chicama 
Valley (Larco Hoyle, 1944 a; Kroeber, 1944), a hypothetical ancestor 
of Mochica, is also white-on-red, so far as painted. In the Callejon 
de Huaylas, Bennett (1944) recognizes a White-on-Red style, tempo- 
rally between Chavin and Recuay. Mochica is of course de facto 
a white and red style. 

Nieveria and Aramburt, named respectively after a cemetery and 
a group of huge huacas in Lima Valley, are related and overlap (Hand- 
book, vol. 2, pls. 28, d-g; 29). These are two composite styles, con- 
taining an unidentified Highland ingredient, a decadent Nazca one, 
and probably an Interlocking element ; and they are pre-Tiahuanacoid. 
Occasional beautiful vessels occur. They are also known as Early 
Lima. 

Early Ancén and Early Supe: Chavinoid at those sites (fig. 99, 
right). 

Middle and Late Ancén, Pachacamac, etc., with subdivisions: 
successive stages of development of generally mediocre pottery in 
and about Lima Valley, from the period of clearly defined Tiahua- 
naco influences until the Spanish Conquest. Roughly, Middle Ancén 
I corresponds to specific Tiahuanaco; II, to “Epigonal;” Late Ancon 
I, to Red-White-Black geometric; II, to Chancay” (“Sub-Chancay” or 
base Chancay). 

Epigonal, poor-quality Coast Tiahuanacoid, sometimes but not 
necessarily decadent in time also (Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 40, Coast 
Tiahuanaco B). 

Red-White-Black Geometric. More or less equatable with Coast 
Tiahuanacoid C—perhaps a local Coast development out of Tiahuano- 
coid rather than still a phase of it. Characterized by step designs 
with the angles filled with small hollow squares containing a dot, 
bar, a pair of bars (Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 40, ). Larco Hoyle (1948) 
calls its North Coast form Huari-Lambayeque (Handbook, vol. 2, 
pl. 41, c). 

Wilkawain Tiahuanacoid, distinguished by Bennett (1944; also 
Handbook, vol. 2, fig. 15), in deep stone-lined tombs in the Callején. 
It seems derived from Coastal Tiahuanacoid rather than from the 
type culture in the Highlands on Lake Titicaca. 

Negative, or Gallinazo (Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 33),and Abigarrado, 
or Cursive Modeled, two strains of ware with small figure modeling 
and thin-line cursive painting, both not too securely placed as to time, 
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but the former seemingly earlier, are known from the North Coast, 
but have affiliations with Recuay-Callején, under which they have 
been discussed (p. 445). 


ANDEAN CHILE AND ARGENTINA 


Atacama.—South of the range of the Tiahuanaco and Nazca styles, 
art rapidly falls off in quality. From Arequipa south through the — 
Atacaman region, there prevails a basic type of ceramics of mediocre 
decorative value, in minor variations of local and periodic phase. 
This ware was misnamed Atacaman and Chincha-Atacaman by Uhle, 
on the basis of a supposed Tiahuanacoid stimulus and subsequent 
Chincha-Inca influence or ingredient. Except for Uhle’s authority, a 
Chincha-Ica element would perhaps hardly have been suspected in the 
Arequipa-Atacama area. Tiahuanaco and then /nca influences un- 
doubtedly reached the region: there exist sufficient examples of what 
are either imported trade pieces or more probably local imitations. 
But that Tiahuanaco gave rise to an Atacaman style, which there- 
upon was modified through Chincha conquest—just as the Chincha 
are supposed also to have had a hand in the formation of the Cuzco 
Inca style—are Uhlean speculations for which it is hard to under- 
stand either the motivation or the evidence. Stylistically, Arequipa- 
Atacama ware might possibly be locally derived out of Tiahuanaco 
or out of some more generalized South-Highland style from which 
Tiahuanaco itself also sprang. In any event, there is little difference 
between the so-called Atacaman and Chincha-Atacaman in ware, 
shape, ordesign. (See fig. 119, xight; also Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 129, a.) 
There is also pyrography on gourds (Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 180, d) ; 
and carving of wooden snuff tubes and tablets or palettes (Handbook, 


Fieure 120.—North Coast wall reliefs. Decorations from Chanchan. (Redrawn 
from Horkheimer, 1944, figs. 61, 62.) 
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Figure 121.—North Coast relief and goldwork. Left: Chanchan wall decoration. 
Right: Boat scene in gold. (Left, redrawn from Horkheimer, 1944, fig. 64; 
right, after Antze, 1930, fig. 1.) 


vol. 2, pl. 132, e, g, z, j, 7). This small-scale carving, known chiefly 
from Chile, appears to have Tiahuanaco style resemblance. 

Diaguita.—Over the watershed in the Northwest Argentine Dza- 
guita or Calchaqué region there was Jnca import or influence, and 
Chinchaizing has again been alleged; but there is a native style of 
ceramic painting and incising in two local variants: the northern 
Diaguita or Santa Marfa (fig. 122, wpper, left) , tending toward curves; 
and the southern, more rectilinear, or “Draconian” (dragonlike) man- 
ner (fig. 122, right). The two manners have been considered con- 
temporaneous. A third or “Belén” style is recognized for children’s 
funerary urns (fig. 122, Zower, left) in the southern part of the Santa 
Maria range; it seems also to be a local or functional variant. Theories 
as to derivation of Draconian from Tiahuanaco or even from Nazca 
seem to be mere speculations. Qualitatively, the group of Northwest 
Argentinian styles rate modestly, at about what would be expectable 
of arts marginal to the great arts of Peri. (See also Handbook, vol. 
2, pls. 189-143.) 

A recent review and interpretation by Bennett, Bleiler, and Som- 
mer (1948) approaches the Northwest Argentinian situation afresh. 
Four ancient culture provinces are recognized. Of these, “the North” 
consists essentially of the modern province of Jujuy, and is not 
Diaguita but Humahuaca in the terminology of the Handbook (vol. 2, 
p- 619). The Center comprises Salta and Tucuman provinces; the 
South, Catamarca, La Rioja, and San Juan; the East, Santiago and 
Estero. Inca influence is visible in all four regions; and attributions 
of three pre-/nca periods are attempted for a series of local ceramic 
styles or wares. Of these styles, the following come nearest to mani- 
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FIGURE 122.—Diaguita pottery, Northwest Argentina. Upper, left: Santa Maria 
style, incised. Right: Draconian style. Lower, left: Belén style, children’s 
mortuary ware, Yocavil Valley. (Upper, left, after Boman and Greslebin, 1923, 
fig. 24; right, after Outes, 1907, fig. 30; lower, left, after Boman, 1908, pl. 4, c.) 


festing some degree of esthetic significance: In the North, “Isla” and 
“Alfarcito” wares, interpreted as Middle Feriod, and “Tilcara” as 
Inca (they are undifferentiated as “Humahuaca” by Casanova in the 
Handbook (vol. 2, p. 625) ) contain definite stylistic reminiscences of 
Atacama and Arequipa-Churajén wares. In the Center (correspond- 
ing to the northern part of the Diaquita area proper), Santa Maria 
painted wares, probably of Middle Period, are conspicuous, while 
another polychrome style, “La Paya,” is thought to continue into Late. 
In the South, “Huliche Incised” and “Cienegas Polychrome” wares 
represent the Draconian style of Argentinian authors, and are both 
reckoned as Early. This would give them priority over all other well- 
decorated wares of ancient Argentina. They are thought to have been 
followed locally by the “Coudorhuasi” and the Belén urn styles. In 
the “East” (called Chaco-Santiaguefio in the Handbook, vol. 2, p. 
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655) the outstanding ceramic styles have been named or renamed 
Llajta Manca A, Marias, and Represas, and may have developed in 
that order during Middle and Late times. These eastern or 
Santiagueno styles are less ambitious that those of the Diaguita area 
proper, but better channeled, controled, and executed. If the fore- 
going interpretation is even partly sound, it is evident that the stylistic 
history of Argentinian ceramic art is complex and that it has been 
marked by more minor originalities than its moderate level of execution 
would lead one to expect. 


ECUADOR 


Ancient Ecuadorean art shows surprisingly few specific relations 
with Peruvian. There is a rather sporadic overlay of definite Jnca or 
Inca-influenced pieces, quite likely the product of the final native cen- 
tury; and occasional instances of particular resemblances to this or 
that feature from earlier Peruvian times. But all in all there is little 
that the analyst interested in relations can lay his hand on. Even 
Tiahuanaco influence, usually so easily discernible in Pert, remains 
rather dubious in Ecuador, though it has been alleged. The cause of 
this prevalent separateness of Ecuador seems to be that the early high 
cultures of Pert did not succeed in penetrating effectively into the far 
north of Pert. This holds even for the Chavin and Mochica cultures 
which were themselves localized in middle North Peré. Far North 
Pert long remained backward culturally and esthetically, and appears 
to have participated in the general Peruvian sphere only during the 
last few pre-Conquest centuries, and then passively rather than cre- 
atively. With northernmost Pert thus retarded, Ecuador was likely 
to be even less influenced. 

On the other side of Ecuador, Colombia produced no outstanding 
achievements in art, except in a few localized developments of pre- 
sumably brief duration or specialized technique, such as San Agustin. 
There was, therefore, no specific stimulus or influence of importance 
to flow into Ecuador from the north, either; and over the Andes to 
the east lay the Tropical Forest with its shifting, primitive tribes. 
The only chance for an outstanding art to develop in Ecuador was 
accordingly through an internal growth; and this did not happen to 
occur. Ecuador cannot fairly be rated a sump in the history of art, 
but it produced no peaks. 

As in Colombia, construction in stone was insignificant, and ma- 
sonry of dressed stone seems not to occur. The climate probably 
prevented much use of adobe and of the simple but massive effects 
attainable with it. Sculpture in stone was regionally sporadic. The 
pottery, as in Colombia, is on the whole definitely inferior to that 
of both Central America and Pert. Woodwork and textiles have per- 
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ished, but there appears to be little indication that they were specifi- 
cally significant esthetically. Metallurgy, especially in gold, was 
probably the most advanced art, as part of an interconnected develop- 
ment which stretched from southern Central America to North Pert. 

The available data show real differences within Ecuador, but it 
does not seem that a history of centers and radiations can yet be 
worked out, such as has been partially determined for Pert. 

The fullest descriptive presentation of Ecuadorean antiquities is 
in Saville’s monumental two volumes (1907-10) on the antiquities of 
Manabi, the semiarid province on the central Coast, so that it is profit- 
able to begin with that region. 

Manabi sculpture, except for a few quite rude pieces in the round, 
is represented chiefly by bas-reliefs and chairs. Reliefs are either 
geometric-symbolic, or show a characteristic frontal figure with head- 
dress, turned feet or squatting posture, and sometimes flanking birds 
or animals (fig. 128, a, 6, c). In style these are rather naive. Some 
semigeometric reliefs of lizard or insectlike figures (fig. 123, d, e) are 
not much superior; they show a superficial likeness to Pucara stelae 
from the northern Titicaca Basin (p. 443). A few feline heads (Sa- 
ville, 1907-10, vol. 2, pls. 46, 47, 99) evince some unrealized esthetic 
potentialities, and also possible indications of Peruvian influence, 
although the treatment of the tusks wavers between the Chavin and the 
Tiahuanaco manner. 

The massive and impressive chairs (pl. 46, a; also Saville, 1907-10, 
vol. 1, pls. 4-27; vol. 2, pls. 82-41) have no back; the seat and arms are 
executed in a single graceful sweep; and a crouching figure, usually 
human, serves as pedestal. 

Manabi pottery is infrequently incised, still more rarely painted, 
sometimes rudely modeled. Typical forms are the tripod bowl, and the 
high-pedestaled “compotera” or fruit-dish shape, common also else- 
where in Ecuador. Separately modeled figures or heads are the most 
interesting; a superconvex nose is characteristic; some are effective as 
grotesques, but may not have been so intended (fig. 124, a, 0). 

North of Manabi in Esmeraldas province, still along the coast, 
d’Harcourt (1942 (1947)) has recently illustrated a pottery art, cul- 
minating in modeled and molded figurines and heads, closely related to 
those of Manabi. There are grotesques, but more naturalistic pieces. 
The heads are far from standardized. In fact they evince great 
variety of feature and expression. The bodies come in many postures 
and gestures: pointing, saluting, nursing, playing panpipes, sitting 
leaning forward, arm across knees, elbow on knees, chin in hand, etc. 
Occasional mutilated faces and erotic couples suggest Mochica pre- 
occupations. These Esmeraldas figurines are not too well finished, 
are usually unpainted, and are careless in proportions. But they are 
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FicurE 123.—Manabi, Ecuador; relief sculpture. a—c, Men; d,e, “lizards.” (After 
Saville, 1907-10, pls. 4, 5, 6.) 
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Ficure 124.—Grotesque pottery head and figurine, Manabi, Ecuador. (After 
Saville, 1907-10, pls. 91, fig. 6; 94, fig. 8.) 


executed with verve, dash, seizure of characteristic form and attitude, 
and a quality that appeals to us as playful. There is no trace of 
symbolic or ritual significance in the style. It is a secular art, whose 
lively naturalism contained potentialities of achievement that might 
have been realized if technological competence and standards of work- 
manship had kept pace with the esthetic interests. 
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Figure 125.—Pottery jars, Ecuador. Left, San Sebastian culture, Pallatanga; 
right, Elen-pata culture, Guano. (After Jijén y Caamafio, 1927, pls. 47, 56.) 
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The Esmeraldas rivers are notable for the gold and platinum 
trinkets which can be placered out of their lower courses. These 
minute artifacts are impressive chiefly for their delicacy and involved 
technical skill. Larger gold objects from Ecuador belonged to the 
metallurgical tradition of Colombia-Panama. A piece in this tradi- 
tion, a golden breastplate from Tola Island, in the mouth of the 
Santiago and Cayapas Rivers, is shown in plate 46, /; another, from 
Azuay, in the southern interior, in figure 126. The two are generically 
similar, but the Azuay one leans somewhat more to Pert stylistically ; 
the arrangement of the teeth is Tiahuanacoid. 


Figure 126.—Gold breastplate, Chordeleg, Azuay, Ecuador. (After Saville, 1924, 
pl. 5.) 


In the interior, excavatory studies, yielding chiefly pottery, have 
been made in Carchi, Imbabura, Chimborazo, Tungurahua, and Azuay, 
but to date they have produced more data on local or successional types 
than esthetic significance. Characteristic of all the ceramic manners 
are tripods, high-pedestal bowls (compoteras), human body and face 
forms, and negative painting. The latter occasionally carries remi- 
niscences of the Peruvian Cursive and Recuay styles of the North 
Highland, in which tripods, bases, and face and body modeling also 
occur. There has probably been some degree of actual historic con- 
nection. But the connection is not close, the styles remain distinct, 
and the Ecuadorean ones are the less developed. While straight 
Inca ware is found here and there in Ecuador, positive evidence of 
Tiahuanaco influence is lacking; and other styles, from Cupisnique- 
Chavin to Late Chimu, are represented only by rare trade pieces. The 
naturalistically modeled seated man jar from Cusin in Imbabura 
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(Uhle, 1933, pl. 1: “figura legitima maya”) is artistically superior to 
anything else as yet reported from Ecuador or Colombia, and until it 
is confirmed by additional examples, it must be construed as the re- 
sult of ancient or modern trade. However, two other seated figures 
in pottery (Uhle, 1933, pl. 2) from Alor, Carchi, can perhaps be ac- 
cepted as of local origin; though they also stand somewhat apart in 
their degree of naturalism. Of vessels, four jars from the southern 
and northern highland, much above average esthetically, are shown 
in plate 46, d, and figure 125, left, right. 


COLOMBIA 


Ancient Colombia had progressed but little farther than Ecuador 
in its ceramics, but was the center of a distinctive metallurgical de- 
velopment, and at San Agustin produced a stone sculpture which, alone 
in the continent, rivals in impressiveness that of the Pert-Bolivian 
Highlands. The Chibcha were relatively backward in all three arts, 
though rated politically the most advanced nationality of the country. 
Hernandez de Alba recognizes at least 11 archeological areas in Co- 
lombia, of which Bennett (1944) deals with 9. 

Ceramics.—In pottery there occur: tripods and pedestals, though 
less frequently than in Ecuador; both positive and negative painting; 
incising; and modeling, especially of human faces and bodies. In 
fact, one of the handicaps of Colombian potters was their obsession to 
make vessels suggest people: this attempt at inherently difficult rep- 
resentation before technological skill had been attained, weighed down 
their style and limited it in advance. 

The nearest approach to freedom in modeling is found in the north, 
in the regions of Sind and of lower Magdalena or “Mosquito” (Hand- 
book, vol. 2, pl. 171, e-2). However, the Colombians were free of the 
propensity to run off into elaborate florid adornos in their pottery, 
such as prevailed in much of Venezuela, Brazil, and the West Indies. 

If Seler’s attributions (1893) can be trusted, Chibcha figurine and 
face jars are characterized by spindly arms, broad necks, narrow noses 
running higher than the eyes, lofty foreheads or helmets, and eyes 
and mouth consisting, almost identically, of a quite narrow rectangle 
or ribbon slit lengthwise (pl. 47, e-A; Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 172, a—c). 

Quimbaya ware (Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 171, a, b) seems to model the 
human figure somewhat less conventionally than Chibcha. Un- 
modeled Quimbaya vessels (Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 172, d; fig. 94) come 
in relief, cut-away, incising, positive and negative painting, and at 
best achieve reasonably good taste. 

Tairona or Santa Marta ceramics (Handbook, vol. 2, figs. 95-97) 
attain a certain exuberance, manifest in a great variety of shapes and 
in attempts at combination or representation whose ambitiousness sur- 
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passes the skill of the potters. Most of the Z’airona vessels are black 
or otherwise monochrome, in keeping with the plastic urge of this art; 
which, however, is more interested in composition and variation of 
fundamental form than in superstructural floridity of adornment. It 
is an art which was still experimenting without having found defined 
channels. 

In the south of Colombia, about Cali, Popayan, Pasto, and east 
thereof, in the archeological zones which have been called Upper 
Cauca, Narifio, Tierradentro, and San Agustin (see Handbook, vol. 2, 
map 8; pl. 169; figs. 91, 93, 98, 99), there is less modeling than to the 
north, and therewith a generic approach to the pottery manner of 
Ecuador. 

Metal.—Colombian metallurgy is basically one with that of Ecua- 
dor and the Isthmus, and was directed toward jewelry, wealth display, 
and offerings, not toward tools. It was essentially an art in gold, 
with copper used to dilute the gold and make it go farther, or to harden 
it or lower its melting point. All proportions of copper-gold mixture 
(tumbaga, guanin) occur, with burnished gold surface sometimes 
brought out by means of organic acids (mise en couleur) ; or some- 
times by gold-leaf plating; assertedly also by mercury-amalgam plat- 
ing. Silver was not isolated, but sometimes appears in gold in the 
proportion which it constituted in the original nuggets. The same 
holds for platinum in southern Colombia and northern Ecuador. With 
some exceptions, larger figures have little solidity, but the gold is 
stretched flat to produce the greatest area. The majority of pieces, 
therefore, are basically two-dimensional, with face features, adorn- 
ments, or weapons shown in a sort of relief (pl. 46, d, Chibcha). Two 
treatments were given gold: beating and casting. Sheets hammered 
out, apparently directly from nuggets, were cut into shape and em- 
bossed (repoussé), presumably over stone or wooden forms (fig. 127, 
Antioquia; Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 170, A, 7, Quimbaya). Casting was 
sometimes in open molds but usually by cire perdue. Cast pieces of 
some roundness, especially among the Quimbaya, occasionally present 
pleasing curved planes suggestive of sculptural form and texture (pl. 
47, d; also Handbook, vol. 2, pl. 170, a, cy all Quimbaya). But more 
castings are of the flat type, and consist of shaped sheets thick enough 
to hold their form, with small additions or excrescences of wirelike 
filigree. The latter also occurs alone (pl. 47, 7, Antioquia; Handbook, 
vol. 2, pl. 170, e, Quzmbaya). There probably was some self-soldering 
of attachments to the base sheet; but in the main, the fine ornament 
was wax-cast as an integral part of the object. There is no evidence 
of any actual wire-drawing: Ecuadorean loose wire was presumably 
rolled. All attached wire or filigree seems to have been metal repro- 
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Figure 127.—Design on crescentic brestplate of beaten gold, Antioquia, Colombia. 
(Traced from Farabee, 1920, fig. 62.) 


duction of wax threads rolled out in the model. Consequently, the 
filigree is in a Sense spurious, being cire perdue. 

The highest development of this art was along the middle Cauca, 
in the region of Antioquia and the Quimbaya. Chibcha goldwork, 
east of the Magdalena, is definitely inferior; Sint ornaments retain 
somewhat more of Quimbaya curvature and manner; and Chiriqui and 
Coclé in Panama still belong in the same tradition. Historical men- 
tions suggest that closely related technologies and styles extended 
through northern Venezuela, Guiana, into the Antilles; but almost no 
specimens remain. 

Sculpture.—The famous San Agustin sculpture is confined to a 
small area east of the headwaters of the Magdalena, and while the 
associated type of pottery is known—it is quite meager stylistically 
(Handbook, vol. 2, fig. 99)—very little is yet understood of the affilia- 
tions of this monumental stone art (pl. 47, a-c, 2; fig. 128). Compared 
with Chavin and Tiahuanaco, San Agustin sculpture is obviously crude 
in conception and execution. The statues shown in plate 47, a, b, 
represent the limit of attainment by the style of a definite manner and 
degree of finish. Everything wavers in this art. Eyes may be circles, 
semicircles, crescents, almonds, or commas. Mouths show their teeth 
according to the specific Tiahuanaco schema (fig. 128), or Chavinoid 
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protruding tusks (pl. 47, 6, c, 7) or a blend of the two, or are narrow 
and miniature slits. Noses, it is true, have an invariably broad base, 
and average perhaps as wide as high; but they, too, vary—from 
triangles to inverted T’s. Proportions of width to height of the total 
statue range from three-fourths to three-tenths; in the figures with 
pick-a-back rider (alter ego, tutelary diety?—pl. 47, a) the propor- 
tion is around one-third. The San Agustin “statues” really are only 
slabs or quadrilateral prisms carved on one or three or four sides; yet 
there scarcely exists a genuine relief sculpturing of surfaces as such. 
The figures are even less extricated from the block than Highland 
Peruvian sculpture. Just so, they are less channeled into a coherent 
style: each piece begins all over again to express its own ideas, with- 
out much reference to a previously achieved manner of expression. 
Since the statues run up to several meters high and to a weight of some 
tons, the result is an effect of monumentality, of stolid weight, of 
labored feeling, of barbaric strangeness verging on the monstrous, of 
minimal organization of parts, of almost no beauty of line or flow of 
surface; and yet of indubitable impressiveness. (Compare also 
Handbook, vol. 2, pls. 173, 174, 176.) 

The affiliations, and, therefore, also the age, of San Agustin are 
obscure. Now and then there is an idea of form which can be paral- 
leled in México, Maya, Chavin, or Tiahuanaco; but these ideas come 


FIguRE 128.—Statue, San Agustin, Colombia. (After Lothrop, 1937 a, fig. 97.) 
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and go, and associate so irregularly, that no consistent tie-up anywhere 
emerges. It is possible that Chavin, Tiahuanaco, or other Peruvian 
Highland influences reached San Agustin; but the main development 
of the art must have been local. 


ISTHMIAN AREA 


Panama, Costa Rica, and in some degree Nicaragua show affinities 
with South America in their art as in most of their culture (and in part 
language). Four areas of characterization stand out in eastern Cen- 
tral America. These areas are: Coclé in Panamé; Chiriquf, farther 
west in Panama; a “Highland” region mainly in northern Costa Rica, 
east and northeast of the Gulf of Nicoya; and a Chorotegan or “Pa- 
cific” area from the Gulf of Nicoya to that of Fonseca, in both Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua. These regions of art development are mainly 
on the Pacific slope of the Isthmus; only the “Highland” center ex- 
tends to the Atlantic. The arts of the four areas constitute as many 
local variants of one basic growth, with Coclé probably most advanced 
in goldwork and Chorotegan in ceramics. Some Maya influences are 
perceptible in the Chorotegan area; and beyond it, to the northwest, 
we are in a region marginal to and frankly dependent on the Mexican- 
Mayan culture. But south and east of the Chorotegan area, it is 
Mexican-J/ayan resemblances that are diffuse and generic, and South 
American ones that are much the more evident. 

Coclé.—This culture has become famous for its tomb hoards of 
gold. The type of metallurgy is that of Colombia and Ecuador; so is 
the style, basically. Figures 129, 182, 183, 184 (also Handbook, vol. 
4, fig. 39) show castings—figures 13% and 134 of copper-gold alloy; 
and the last being a figure traded to and found at the Maya city of 
Chichen Itz4. Asa group, these specimens illustrate the Coclé tend- 
ency to operate with flat, even sheetlike, castings. The crocodiles of 
figure 133 are developed into decoratively pleasing curves. The war- 
riors of figure 182 are more representational and elaborate; and the 
bat god of figure 129—in whose center a round pyrite mirror was set— 
is ornate and ugly, largely because of the incongruity of the parts, 
some of which, by themselves, would be agreeable enough. 

Examples of beaten sheet gold appear in figures 130, 131 (and in 
Handbook, vol. 4, pl. 20,d@). The generic resemblance to the embossed 
sheet gold of Colombia and Ecuador is evident. The face in figure 1380 
even has Tiahuanacoid teeth. Both designs—like most Coclé de- 
signs—are barbaric (cf. fig. 126, Azuay) ; but the simple features of 
figure 130 give at least an effect of monumentality and repose, whereas 
the complexities of the pattern of figure 131 make only for an un- 
beautiful, restless intricacy. 
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Figure 129.—Cast gold mirror frame: ornate bat. Coclé. (After Lothrop, 
1937 a, fig. 71.) 


Ficure 130.—Gold face disk with Tiahuanacoid teeth. Coclé. (After Lothrop, 
19387 a, fig. 96.) 
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FicurE 131.—Design on gold helmet. Coclé. (After Lothrop, 19387 a, fig. 1vo.) 


The Coclé goldsmiths combined gold with emeralds, opal, quartz, 
and serpentine into ear rods and other jewelry (Handbook, vol. 4, pl. 
20, a, b, d; fig. 40). Gold was also joined with whale-tooth ivory to 
make pendants (Handbook, vol. 4, fig. 37,@). Similar pendants with- 
out gold also occur: of whale tooth (fig. 135, deft) or bone (fig. 135, 
right) ; the style is basically that of metalwork. 

Coclé ceramics are mainly in the “Early” and “Late” Coclé Poly- 
chrome styles, which however were both rather late. Lothrop’s esti- 
mate dating is: Early, 1330-1480; Late, 1430-1490; Decline, 1490- 
1520. The main phases are exemplified in figures 136, 187, left 
(Early), and 187, right (Late ; see also Handbook, vol. 4, figs. 30-83 for 
Karly and figs. 34, 35, for Late). The two are obviously stages of one 
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FIguReE 132.—Pendant of cast tumbaga, showing warriors. (After Lothrop, 1987 a, 
fig. 150.) 
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style, and not very different. The wares are technically good and 
the patterns thoroughly appropriate and competent. Designs are 
free, flowing, and sure. Figure 136, right, illustrates the ability of 
Coclé potters to combine curves effectively with straight lines and 
sharp angles. Probably the majority of the designs have a zoomor- 
phic stimulus or secondary suggestion; but there is a wise avoidance 
of attempts at realism, for which the painter’s training and skill 
would probably not have sufficed. The Early phase is perhaps a bit 


Figure 133.—Crocodile pendants, cast. Coclé. (After Lothrop, 1987 a, fig. 155.) 


the more animated and vigorous. All in all, Coclé pottery probably 
fails quite to equal Chorotegan in quality, but certainly surpasses 
anything Andean north of Mochica-Chimu; as well as most wares 
of the South American Tropical Forest except Marajé and its 
irradiations. 

Chiriqui.—Chiriqui pottery has been well known much longer than 
Coclé and has served as material for studies of conventionalization of 
motifs, as of alligator or caiman. It is related to Coclé, but less 
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Ficure 134.—Human figure cast in tumbaga, Coclé style, found at Chichen Itza. 
(After Lothrop, 1942, fig. 395.) 


ambitious; as is the metallurgy. There are more tripods in 
Chiriqui, fewer bowls and jars; more appliqué and modeling (fig. 
138) ; less painted design (fig. 139, deft), and that averaging simpler. 
Negative or “lost color” painting is once more fairly prominent (fig. 
139, right). 'There are numerous ocarinas in the shape of seated 
women. (See also Handbook, vol. 4, figs. 46, 47.) 

North Costa Rican Highland.—Ceramically, this area is dependent 
on the next, much as Chiriqui is dependent on Coclé. There is less 
polychrome, more appliqué and modeling of high tripods, more nega- 
tive design, and less imagination, finish, and skill. Figure 140, after 
Lothrop, shows characteristic shapes (a-d) and designs (e-h). (See 
also Handbook, vol. 4, pl. 18, and fig. 24.) 

Chorotegan.—From the Peninsula of Nicoya, where it centers, 
northwest to include Lake Nicaragua and its islands, and as far as the 
Gulf of Fonseca, is Lothrop’s “Pacific” culture (of Costa Rica-Nicara- 
gua), in which the Chorotega or Mangue seem to have been the leading 
people and in which a high pottery art flourished. The peak of this 
ceramic was reached in Nicoya Polychrome Ware (fig. 141, a), with 
Luna Polychrome perhaps derivative and certainly allied. The 
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FiaureE 135.—Whale-tooth pendant and bone pendant: crocodiles, Coclé. (After 


Lothrop, 1987 a, figs. 159, 162.) 
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FicureE 136.—Coclé Early Polychrome. Left: Spout-handled jar. Right: Design 
space fillers. (After Lothrop, 1942, figs. 11, 131.) 
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Figure 137.—Coclé Early and Late Polychrame designs. Left: Early Polychrome 
plate. Right: Late Polychrome jar. (After Lothrop, 1942, figs. 374, 197.) 


Fieure 138.—Tripod bowls, Chiriqui, Panama. (After Holmes, 1888, figs. 95, 145.) 


Fieure 139.—Chiriqui ware. Left: Figure jar, painted. Right: Tripod bowl, 
negative painting, “alligator” motif. (After Holmes, 1888, figs. 206, 192.) 
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Ficure 140.—Costa Rica Highland ware. Shapes: a, Monochrome; b, Negative; 
c, Red line; d, Polychrome. Designs: e, Negative; f, Red line; g, h, Polychrome. 
(After Lothrop, 1926, pl. 194.) 


Nicoya ware uses some modeling, and its polychrome designs range 
from geometric to representative. It even attempts some scenes of 
action (fig. 141, g; and Lothrop, 1926, pls. 831-83). Favorite motifs 
are the jaguar, monkey, crab, alligator, and feathered serpent. The 
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Ficure 141.—Nicoya Polychrome ware. Costa Rica and Nicaragua. a-—e, Shapes; 


f, human design; g, man anil jaguar; h, feathered serpent; 71, monkey. (After 
Lothrop, 1926, pl. 193.) 
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level and general manner of the art are similar to those of Coclé Poly- 
chrome; although as particular styles, or substyles of one tradition, 
they are well differentiated. Nicoya designs are somewhat the bolder 
and more massive. They possess some direct and indubitable simi- 
larities to Maya ceramic designs; which cannot be said of Coclé. (See 
also Handbook, vol. 4, pl. 16, and fig. 19.) 

The history of the Isthmian stylistic developments is unclear. 
Lothrop (1926) has Nicoya Polychrome influenced by “Old Empire” 
Maya (see his convincing pls. 26, 28, 44-46, 57, 60, 69) through 
designs which did not continue into Late Maya (p. 394). On the 
contrary, Luna Polychrome, centering in the islands of Lake Nica- 
ragua, “fuses” with Nicoya Polychrome north of Nicoya Peninsula 
(Lothrop, 1926, p. 194), but persisted into 16th-century European 
contacts (p. 400)! This is conceivable but it implies a stretch of six 
centuries between at least some time-points in the two styles which, 
however, also blended! It is probable that the historic interrelations 
of the Isthmian styles can be solved only from data obtained through 
controlled excavations. 

Sculpture and stonework in the Isthmian region essentially follow 
one tradition from Nicaragua to Panama, and are of meager esthetic 
development (Handbook, vol. 4, pls. 18, 15, 27, and figs. 17,45). Pieces 
from Nicaragua (Handbook, vol. 4, pl. 18, a—c, fig. 17, a, c-e) are more 
reminiscent of San Agustin in their groping manner and in their 
attachment to the block or column, than to the geographically so much 
nearer Maya sculpture. They are too inchoate stylistically to be com- 
pared conclusively with the also rather amorphous San Agustin 
“statues” as to a possible historical connection of the styles. If there 
was such a connection, it would be difficult to point out, in the embry- 
onic development of the two styles; except for the occurrence in both 
of the pick-a-back or alter-ego theme. Most successful are the less 
ambitious efforts in stone carving: occasionally of figures (Handbook, 
vol. 4, pl. 15, a—-c, Costa Rica), and of metates in the shape of jaguars, 
stools, or pedestaled bowls (Handbook, vol. 4, pl. 13, f, g; pl. 26, and 
figs. 20, 25, 48, 44). 


VENEZUELA-GUIANA 


Venezuela and Guiana lacked stone architecture or sculpture, were 
without much metal, and the art best represented is pottery. And 
this is not of a specially high order, in accord with the general level 
of culture of the regions. The ceramics incline somewhat to the florid 
or rococo manner discussed below (p. 488) : adornos or superstructural 
ornaments are more developed than feeling for form of vessel or sur- 
face design. Modeling and incision prevail over painting. The basic 
line is curvilinear, and in the best examples of incising, the lines are 
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Ficure 142.—Venezuela, Barrancos area: Modeled and incised pottery. (Traced 
from Osgood, 1943, figs. 22, 16; see bibliog., Hdbk. vol. 4.) 


put together agreeably (fig. 142; Handbook, vol. 4, figs. 68, 69; also 
from Barrancos). However, such instances represent the esthetic 
peak of the art: the average product is scarcely even pleasing. The 
ware itself in general has little fineness, either of body or of texture. 
This is presumably the fundamental factor in the weakness of esthetic 
quality: energy in seeking ornateness is wasted if manual skill and 
technological interest are insufficiently developed. In volume 4 of 
the Handbook, plates 73-75 and figures 70-77 indicate the mediocrity 
of most Venezuelan modeled, incised, and painted pottery and shell 
and stone ornaments. British Guiana seems to go with Venezuela 
(fig. 148). 


Ficure 143.—British Guiana: Incised pottery adorno. (Traced from Palmatary, 
1939, fig. 36; see bibliography, Handbook, vol. 4.) 
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ANTILLES 


The Antilles, populated by Indians speaking Arawak and Carib, 
are reckoned as affiliated with South America in culture as well. Their 
art was limited in scope and attainments: well-finished stone imple- 
ments and cult objects, pottery at once ornate and crude, some wood 
carving (mostly lost), and occasional shell pieces. The highest devel- 
opment, generally ascribed to the Arawak or Taino, occurred in the 
islands of Puerto Rico and Haiti, and evidently represents a develop- 
ment on the spot. Cuba, Jamaica, the Bahamas to the west and north, 
and the Lesser Antilles to the south and east, show the same art efforts 
in a simpler phase. 


Ficure 144,—Antilles: Stone pestles. Left,Guadelupe. Right, St. Kitts. (After 
Fewkes, 1922, pls. 81, 85.) 


Stonework rests developmentally on the production of simple useful 
objects like celts or axes, which were given a graceful petaloid form 
and fine finish. Beyond these there were made flat-based pestles with 
a knob or animal head (figs. 144; 145, deft) ; occasional “masks” or 
faces (figs. 145, right, 146; 147) ; elbow stones (fig. 148, rzght) ; stone 
“collars” (figs. 148, Ze/t; 149); three-cornered zemi stones or cult 
objects (figs. 150, 151) ; and stools of either stone or wood. (See also 
Handbook, vol. 4, pl. 88.) The pestles and masks seem to have been 
done best on Haiti, the elbows, zemis, and collars on Puerto Rico; but 
the two arts are closely connected. The characteristically Puerto Rican 
forms are the farthest from being utilitarian. 

The three-cornered zemis are obviously a locally invented form. 
One end represents a head, the other legs; between, the main mass of 
the stone rises in a great hump to the third rounded corner. The 
stylization or conventionalization is strong, and appears to have saved 
the objects from being esthetic failures, since successful realism was 
beyond the Zaino. Fewkes recognizes types I, II, III. Besides figures 
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Ficure 145.—Antilles: Stone pestle and shell face, Santo Domingo. (After 
Fewkes, 1907, fig. 14, and 1922, pl. 117.) 


150, 151, see Fewkes, 1907, plates 32; 34, c, 38, b; 45, b, 46; 49; and 
1922, plates 101, a; 106, c; 108, d; 109, 6; the last is from Santo 
Domingo, the rest from Puerto Rico. 

The stone collars involve delicate craftsmanship and have a pleasing, 
slightly asymmetrical shape, but decoration is mostly confined to one 
or two “knobs.” (See figs. 148, 149; and Fewkes, 1907, pl. 67; and 
1922, pl. 95.) These objects, reminiscent in general outline of our 
horsecollars, also suggest the Zotonac and Olmec stone yokes of Vera 
Cruz. A moment’s comparison, however, reveals the Z’otonac yokes, 
with their rich surface relief, as local manifestations in the tradition of 
great Mexican art, against which the Antillean collars are little more 
than expressions of skillful artisanship. There is unlikely to be close 


Figure 146.—Antilles: Stone head, face and profile, St. Vincent. (After Fewkes, 
1922, pls. 45, 51.) 
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Fieure 147.—Antilles: Stone “mask,” Haiti. (After Fewkes, 1922, pl. 94.) 


Ficure 148.—Antilles: Stone collar and elbow stone with face, Puerto Rico. 
(After Fewkes, 1922, fig. 34 and pl. 98.) 
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Figure 149.—Antilles: Stone collar, Puerto Rico. (After Fewkes, 1922, pl. 95.) 


historical relation between the types, although some connection of 
origin seems inescapable. 

Human faces on pestles, “masks,” and elbow stones are characterized 
by overly large, deep-set eyes, usually round; by a wide, large mouth, 
most often without teeth; by a nose generally convex, often broad at 
the base, and set high between the eyes; sometimes by accentuated 
eyebrow arcs; and on the whole by a simple structure of the features 
(figs. 145-148). 

Stools or duhos are low, four-legged, and with a long, reclining 
back, sometimes with a carved head at one end. 

Simple stone objects, such as “pestles,” with pleasing curved planes 
reminiscent of petaloid forms and expressive of loving stone-shaping, 
are characteristic chiefly of the Lesser Antilles (fig. 144). 

Woodworking has, of course, mostly perished, but the available 
remains show enough similarity of forms to stone carving to suggest 
derivation of one from the other. (See figures 152, 153; Handbook, 
vol. 4, pl. 89; also Fewkes, 1907, pls. 88-93.) There may be historic 
relationship to the carved wood recovered from southern Florida muck ; 
though such relationship must not be assumed too lightly, both because 


FicureE 150.—Antilles : Three-pointed stone, type 1, Puerto Rico. (After Fewkes, 
1922, pl. 106.) 
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igure 151.—Antilles: Three-pointed stone, type 2, Puerto Rico. (After Fewkes, 
1907, fig. 21.) 


Fieure 152.—Antilles: Wooden figures, Santo Domingo. (After Fewkes, 1907, 
pl. 88.) 
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Ficure 153.—Antilles: Wooden serpent, Santo Domingo. (After Fewkes, 1907, 
pl. 90.) 


(After Fewkes, 1922, pls. 2, 3, 5, 8.) 


incised. 


: Pottery rims and adornos, 


Ficurer 154.—Antilles 
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of the esthetic superiority of the Florida specimens, and because of 
the lower level of art in intervening Cuba. 

Metallurgy was not, strictly, an Antillean art. Cast specimens of 
guanin, copper-gold alloy, were imported from the South American 
mainland. Island gold from washings was simply beaten into thin 
sheets and punched or pressed, without either cold or hot welding. 

Antillean pottery suffers from the same defect as much of that of 
northern South America; impulses toward ornament and representa- 
tion are stronger than interest in technique or control of form. The 
effect is that of a certain crudeness or childlikeness. This is particu- 
larly true of the endless animal and human heads, bodies, and parts 
of bodies made either in appliqué or by modeling. The more ambi- 
tious the endeavor, the more inferior it is likely to be. The same holds 


Figure 155.—Antilles: Pottery adorno, Carriacou. (After Fewkes, 1922, pl. 65.) 


of much of the modeled pottery of Florida. By contrast, when the 
Antilleans forewent the free representation of form and confined 
themselves to curvilinear geometric incision of surfaces, they did much 
better. They achieved definitely pleasing results, and these might 
have been developed into a more elaborate tradition. This is equally 
true of wood, stone, and pottery. In spite of their persistent efforts 
at free modeling, they evidently lacked the necessary combination of 
creative imagination and manual coordination; whereas the flowing 
lines of their simple incised designs appeal as unstrained and satisfy- 
ing. Figures 154 and 155 show some examples, whose pleasing effect 
lies not in their representativeness but in the design of their curving 
planes or incised lines. The same quality may carry over into incised 
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Figure 156.—Antilles : Incised mortar bottom, Puerto Rico. (After Fewkes, 1922, 
pl. 112.) 


stone (fig. 156) or wood (fig. 153). Other examples of pottery appear 
in volume 4, plate 87. 

These scattering productions suggest that by concentration along 
this line, the Zaino might have attained to a well-defined decorative 
style about equal in quality to that of the best Lower and Middle 
Mississippi pottery ; which level actually they scarcely reached. Their 
art was retarded by being geographically in a blind alley open to in- 
fluences chiefly from northerly South America, which had only limited 
inspiration to give them; whereas internal stimuli evidently sufficed 
only for the evolution of a few minor specialties like the three-cornered 
zemi. 

Howard (1947) finds that in pottery the Greater Antilles have been 
directly influenced from the Orinocan mainland only in their earliest 
ceramic or Cuevas Period, subsequent styles being local developments 
or spreads. 

One quality which pervades almost all Antillean art, whether in 
stone, wood, or ceramics, is a certain flowing softness. Its productions 
are often simple, but almost never harsh. Planes are rounded as 
though they might have been licked off, or their surfaces partly melted 
away ; stonework suggests that its texture was attained by persistent 
gentle rubbing. 
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MARAJO AND IRRADIATIONS 


A remarkable ceramic art once flourished on and about the large 
island of Maraj6, in the mouth of the Amazon. Pacoval Island in 
Lake Arari, within Maraj6, is perhaps the best known site for its 
remains. Collections have found their way into many museums in 
several continents; but little is known about the rest of the culture. 
Nor are its extinct carriers well identified. In any event, the pottery 
is esthetically advanced and deserves special consideration. 

There are funerary jars, bowls, tangas, and other forms. Decora- 
tive devices include modeling, incising, cutting away of the surface, 
and painting. Frequently, several of these techniques are combined 
in one vessel. Figure modeling—as usual in South America other than 
parts of Peri—is the least successful; relief is more skilfully com- 
bined with incision or painting, giving sometimes the richly decora- 
tive effect of a Shang or Chou Chinese bronze (pl. 48, a). Low relief 
by cutting away, by incising, and painting tend to come associated, 
and are often difficult to distinguish in photographs. A flat relief 
band may be painted and then divided by a longitudinal incision. 
Pure painting also occurs. 

Figure modeling is characterized by largish eyes often divided 
horizontally, a nose connected with the eyebrows into a dominant 
T-figure, a mouth either narrow or underdeveloped, spindling arms. 
By contrast, surface decoration is overwhemingly pattern ornament, 
in which representation is discernible only occasionally or doubtfully. 
In other words, stylization has been carried far, and is intricate and 
usually continuous; blank areas are rare. The fundamental motif 
varies from a fret or rectangular spiral at its fullest (fig. 157, right) 


Figure 157.—Marajéo: Jar and bowl. Left: Jar, Pacoval Island, Marajé; white, 
incised, dark areas scraped and reddened. Right: Bowl, Pacoval Island, 
Maraj6. (After Hartt, 1871, fig. 64, and Lange, 1914, p. 312.) 
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to an E- or L-figure at its simplest (pl. 48, d@), with all transitions. The 
fret usually has some rounding of corners and may become a com- 
pletely rounded spiral, but its basic quadrangular character is usually 
evident. Sharp angles are more conspicuous in the simpler L-, H-, 
or E-forms. These are skillfully staggered to oppose or interlock 
(pl. 48, c, d,; fig. 158). The design arrangement may be: symmetrical, 
often on both sides of an arched area (pl. 48, a); or horizontal or 
banded (pl. 48, 6, d) ; or diagonal; or grouped around a center (pl. 
48,¢c). The design lines are frequently double (pl. 48, a, 0; fig. 157) ; 
or again a heavy line or band may be paralleled by a fine line or band 
of lighter value or color (pl. 48, ¢). There are occasional thickenings 
of lines into areas of solid color; or there may be free-standing masses 
(pl. 48, 0, fig. 157, Zeft). The thin line, single or double, may be used 
as a frame for individual repetitions of heavier motifs, and at the same 
time as a net to draw these heavier masses together into a continuous 
pattern (pl. 48, d; figs. 157, 158). Straight and curved lines occur 
separately (pl. 48, d; figs. 157, right; 158), but also in difficult but 
successful juxtaposition (pl. 48, a, b,c). All these design devices, and 
numerous others, add up to a rich and imaginative decorative style, 
exceedingly varied in its expressions and yet unified in feeling, and as 
successful in element detail as in over-all effect. (See also Handbook, 
vol. 3, pls. 16-18; fig. 16.) 

Except for its pottery and mounds, this Marajé culture is as good 
as unknown. ‘There are no stone, metal, or textile specimens. It can 
best be understood, accordingly, as a culture which, already possessed 
of a competent ceramic art, happened to produce a gifted individual 
or two who added new ideas and treatments, and thereby opened an 
opportunity for other endowed artists to make their contributions, 


FieureE 158.—Maraj6: Pottery tanga, worn on genitals. (After Lange, 1914, 
p. 305.) 
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until the developed style became the property of more imitative potters. 
There is little indication of the art being connected with a major 
system of mythologic or ritual symbolism, as Chavin certainly was: 
its references seem essentially funerary. This interpretation may be 
modifiable by future explorations directed at problems rather than at 
artifacts, but it seems a reasonable present hypothesis. 

Ancient pottery similar to that of Marajé has been found on Caviana | 
Island, a little to the north, and on the Gurupi River to the southeast. 
More remarkable, however, on account of both distance and lapse of 
time, is the resemblance to decoration on ware made by certain modern 
primitive tribes far up the Amazon drainage, along or near the lower 
Ucayali and Huallaga. This is two-color ware on a light ground, 
sometimes covered and illuminated by a resinous coat. ‘There are 
the same basic design figures—complete or incomplete rectangular 
spirals; the same engagement or interlocking of these figures into an 
over-all pattern; and the same paralleling of heavy lines or bands by 
delicate thin ones (pl. 48,¢). The stylistic similarity leaves no serious 
doubt of an historical relationship. East Peruvian primitives of to- 
day are executing in their own tribal manner the reflex of a ceramic 
style which existed among the former Marajoans in a more complex 
_and developed form. 

The Indians of Marajé at the time of discovery are reckoned as 
Arawak, This family has been cited for its superior pottery in most 
of the regions which it occupies in the continent. Marajé art may 
perhaps be a culmination of an old Arawak tradition. But the con- 
temporary tribes in the Peruvian Montana whose ware shows the most 
similarity of style and design to Marajé are of Panoan family, such 
as the Conibo and Shipibo Chama and the Panobo (pl. 48, e; Handbook 
vol. 3, pl. 52, a; figs. 73, a-e, g, h; 79; 86, b). Next most similar is the 
pottery of the Arawakan Piro (Handbook, vol. 3, figs. 73, 7; 86, a), and 
then of the Cocama, a Tupi group at the mouth of the Ucayali; and 
after them, possibly, that of the Quechua-speaking Aguano and per- 
haps that of the Chayawita (Handbook, vol. 3, pl. 52, 6, f). The inter- 
pretation of the style as an Arawak inheritance must accordingly be 
regarded with some reserve. If the Arawak did originate it—which 
is unproved—they imparted it to non-Arawak, and some Arawak 
failed to retain it. A straight geographical diffusion up the Amazon, 
without relevance to speech affiliation, would be a simpler hypothesis, 
were it not for the thoroughly distinct florid Santarém style halfway 
up the great river route. 

In the Peruvian Montana, this style is most successfully developed 
on pottery, as just said, among the Panoan-speaking Shipibo, Conibo, 
and Panobo. Whatever its ultimate origin, it seems to have taken 
a strong hold on all the art expressions of these tribes. At any 
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PLATE 41.—Stone carving and cutting of the Titicaca Basin. a, Statues of sandstone, Tia- 
huanaco ; b, winged relief figures from monolithic gateway, Tiahuanaco; c, d, stereometric 
blocks, Tiahuanaco; e, f, geometric relief stelae from Anapa (e) and Hatuncolla (f/f). 
(After Sttbel and Uhle, 1892, pls. 31, 11, 36; e, f, after Kidder II, 1943, pls. 6, 7.) 


PLATE 42.—Peruvian ceramic styles. a, Chavyin, from Chavin de Huantar; J, 
Recuay ; ¢, d, Mochica; e, f, Nazca-A and Nazca-B; g, h, Paracas-Cavernas from 
Ocucaje. (a, After Tello, 1948, pl. 18; b, after Fuhrmann, 1922 a, p. 69; ¢, 
after Max Schmidt, 1929, p. 192; e, after Kroeber and Strong, 1924, pl. 25; f, 
after Gayton and Kroeber 1927, pl. 27; g, h, after Kroeber, 1944, pl. 13.) 


Pirate 43.—Peruvian ceramic styles. a, Tiahuanaco, from Pacheco, Nazca Val- 
ley; b, Pucara; c, Inca, from Cuzco; d, Apurimac; e, Cajamarca; f, Chimu; g, 
Ica; h, Chancay. (a, b, g, h, After Muelle and Blas, 1988, pls. 31, 71, 48, 50; 
d, e, after Kroeber, 1944, pls. 40, 35; c, Courtesy of University of California ; 
f, after Fuhrmann, 1922 b, p. 78.) 
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Puate 44.—Peruvian textiles. a, Nazca style, painted; b, Tiahuanacoid, from 
Iea; c, Late Coast, from Chincha; d, Inca, from Poroma, Nazca. (a, After 
O’ Neale, 1937, p. 135; others, after O’Neale and Kroeber, 1930, pls. 12, 44, 34.) 


Puate 45.—North Peruvian metalwork.—a, a’, Hollow gold ornament; 0, hollow 
tumbaga figure; c, copper clapper. All Mochica from Moche. d, e, Gold earplug 
rims; f, gold crown. All Chavinoid from Chongoyape. (a-c, After Kroeber, 
1944, pls. 44, 47; ¢-f, after Lothrop, 1941, pls. 17, 16.) 


PLATE 46.—Ecuador stone Seat, jars, and gold; Chibcha gold; and Guiana pottery 
and clubs. a, Stone seat, Manabi, Ecuador; , jars, Azuay, Ecuador ; ¢, pottery 
alligator, Surinam Carib; d, gold figures, Chibcha, Colombia; e, prehistoric 
bowls, Counany, Brazil-Guiana coast: f, gold breastplate, Tola Island, Es- 
meraldas, Ecuador; g, carved clubs, Guiana. (a, After Saville, 1907, pl. 6; 
b, after Verneau and Rivet, 1922, pl. 53; ¢, e, after Roth, 1924, pls. 22, 29d. 
after Farabee, 1920, fig. 54; 7, after Farabee, 1920, fig. 3; after Stolpe, 1927, 
pl. 10.) 
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Piate 47.—Colombia: Stone statues, goldwork, and ceramics. a-—c, i, Stone 
statues, San Agustin; d, gold figure, cast, Quimbaya; e-h, ceramics, Chibcha; 
j, gold filigree, cast, Antioquia. (a-—c, i, After Preuss, 1931, pls. 27, 42, 75; 
d, j, after Farabee, 1920, p. 91 and fig. 67; e-h, after Seler, 1893, pl. 49.) 


Piate 48.—Amazon pottery. a-—d, Prehistoric Marajoé; e, modern Conibo, Pert; 
f, ancient Santarém, florid style. (a—d, After Netto, 1885, pls. 1, 2, 5; e, after 
Farabee, 1915, fig. 72; f, after Nordenski6ld, 1930 d, p. 24.) 
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rate, this is beyond doubt for the Shipibo. Compare the textile de- 
sign, the paddle blades, and the face, hand, and foot painting of 
figures 82, 83, 84, in Volume 3 with the bowls in figures 73, a, b, g, A, of 
the same volume. The fidelity with which the motifs and patterning 
are retained on the different planes and textures is quite extraordinary. 

In this tradition there must unquestionably also be reckoned two 
other Amazonian ceramic styles, both prehistoric and as yet repre- . 
sented by but few examples. These are Napo in the drainage of that 
interior Ecuadorian river, and Mirakanguéra from about the con- 
fluence of the Madeira with the Amazon. (See Howard, 1947, pl. 7.) 
Both styles skillfully utilize relief, incision, and polychrome painting 
in generic Maraj6 manner. Especially does the far-distant Napo 
style handle surface design with both intricacy and control. 

Probable prehistoric affiliations with Maraj6 are further visible in 
Goeldi’s discoveries from Cunany in Brazil near the French Guiana 
frontier (pl. 46, e; Handbook, vol. 3, pl. 15) and in occasional pottery 
from Surinam (pl. 46, ¢) ; also in Nordenskidld’s (1913) later-period 
burial jars from the Mojos area in lowland Bolivia (fig. 159). ‘The 
former look like a provincial, considerably altered Marajé. The 
latter contain remote but perhaps acceptable Maraj6 reminiscences; 
Nordenskiéld considers them probably the work of Arawak. 

While Marajo has to date yielded the fullest exemplification, there 
is of course no direct evidence that this island held the origin or 
constituted the historic center of this art. “Amazonian Ceramic 
Style” might therefore be a more appropriate designation for the total 
growth—certainly one relatively free of implicit special hypotheses. 


THE FLORID STYLE 


On the lower Amazon, around Santarém, there is found a prehistoric 
pottery, attributed to the Zapajo nation, which is remarkable for the 
uncontrolled exuberance of its forms. It is an unpainted ware, which 
makes the most of bases, pedestals, handles, and lids, and proliferates 
further into a variety of excrescences and adornos in rococo wedding- 
cake manner. The execution is slovenly and inept; the style, both 
bad and overloaded (pl. 48, 7; fig. 160; Handbook, vol. 3, pl. 12, a. b; 
fig. 17). Occasional traces of similar impulses are manifest in the 
Marajo wares from the mouth of the river, but are held in check there 
by a genuine sense of form which mostly succeeds in imposing some 
restraint of design. 

A whole series of traits go into this florid Santarém style. Among 
them are: animal-head handles, human-head handles, caryatid figures, 
protuberant eyes, double effigies, hunchback effigies, fish figures; as 
regards vessel shape: long-necked bottles on flaring base, scalloped 
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Ficure 160.—Santarém, Brazil: Florid vase. (After Nordenskiéld, 1930 d, 
fig. 1J.) 


profiles, bulbous necks, four-lobed vessels, looped feet, perforated bases, 
flanges, multiple handles; and crescent-based figurines. 

However, the unbridled Santarém ware is only an extreme exempli- 
fication of a tendency which appears to some degree also in much of the 
pottery of Guiana, Venezuela, the Antilles, and Florida; and again 
in Isthmian America. Clay was evidently too easy for the peoples 
here: it tempted their playfulness before they had achieved esthetic 
and kinesthetic control. In Venezuela, it is particularly the western 
coast that runs riot in this way. On the Amazon the florid style seems 
of local occurrence: Santarém is a puzzling pocket about half-way 
between Marajé and Mirakanguéra. 


THE INDIGENOUS ARTS OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY TRIBES 


Iberian subjugation everywhere broke the integrating principle of 
native cultures; with this, their art collapsed. It is not merely a 
matter of religious art forms being destroyed by the impact of Chris- 
tianity. Secular and domestic arts generally suffered equal degra- 
dation. For instance, in México, the crude or base Colonial wares 
of the 17th century replace the fine Aztec and Mixtec ceramics. 
Among the marginal Pueblos of New Mexico and Arizona, similar 
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esthetic impoverishment is observable a century later. The same 
deterioration, or complete destruction, overtook practically all native 
arts in South America. Broadly, it was only among Indians remote 
enough to escape direct contact and subjugation—usually in the Trop- 
ical Forest—that humble decorative arts managed to develop or sur- 
vive here and there among “wild” tribes until systematic ethnological 

inquiry began to be made in the later 19th century. 

The best case of such preservation is the probable reappearance of 
certain strains of Marajé art in the paintings of modern pottery in 
the upper Amazon region, as just suggested (page 486). Next, in the 
Northwest Amazon area, an attractive style of painting survived into 
the 20th century on bowls and jars of Arawakan tribes, such as 
those of the Icana River, and the Baniva; of which the poorer style 
of the Tucano and Desana appears to be a crude reflex (Handbook, 
vol. 8, figs. 111, 112; further examples in Koch-Griinberg, 1909-10, 
1923 a, and Roth, W. E., 1924, pl. 87). Modern work from the Maroni 
River Carib of Guiana seems related (pl. 46,c). This decoration rests 
upon light-line frets: in sequence, in juxaposition, and as rectangular 
spirals. The motifs may or may not be related historically to Marajé; 
they are at any rate incisively conceived and pleasingly executed. 
The vessel shapes are consistently simple—as they are also in the 
Shipibo-Conibo-Panobo-Cocama-Piro art, in contrast with the some- 
times overornamental shapes of Marajé and Cunany. 

Another style of modern ceramic painting occurs in the angle 
formed by the confluence of the Marafién and the Huallaga, among 
the Aguano, Chayawita, Chébero, and Munichi. This is conspicu- 
ously inferior in quality to the preceding. It is characterized by 
successions of zigzags or diamonds with tiny black rhomboids in or 
at their points (Handbook, vol. 3, pl. 52, b,c, d, f; and fig. 74). There 
is in this local manner a suggestion of a reminiscence of better ante- 
cedents; and as the heavy line with paralleling shadow line occurs, it 
is just possible that the connection may once more be with Maraj6. 

By contrast, the pottery decoration of the Jivaro and Simaku of 
the same Peruvian Montafia (Handbook, vol. 3, fig. 75) is nondescript, 
though whether it echoes Andean or Spanish influences, or a former 
indigenous style, is not clear. 

A ceramic style which is certainly derivative | in part is that of the 
Tupian Chiriguano (and Arawakan Chané?) at the eastern foot of 
the Bolivian Andes. Here the prevailing influence was from the 
west: Atacaman (Handbook, vol. 3, fig. 60), from which the S-scroll 
was selected as decorative prime motif; plus a dash of Jnca design 
from the Northwest; as shown by Métraux (1930). 

To the Chiriguano, also, are attributed wooden masks mostly cut 
merely into a plane face, with slits for eyes and mouth, and a billetlike 
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nose; but occasionally with sweeping curves effectively characterizing 
a successfully monstrous set of features (Handbook, vol. 3, pl. 44). 

Eastern neighbors of the Chiriguano are the Arawakan Chané, whose 
pyrographed gourds (Handbook, vol. 3, fig. 61) follow an ancient 
Andean technique, although the stylistic origin of the work is unknown. 

In Guiana, genuinely excellent geometric design is carved on wooden 
clubs (pl. 46, g) which have been fully illustrated and discussed by 
Stolpe (1927). 

Masks from a series of tribes on the upper Xingu were found by 
Von den Steinen to be crude, thatchlike affairs, with block nose and 
minute eyes, but with rather striking patterns of dark-centered lo- 
zenges painted on the cheeks (Handbook, vol. 3, fig. 42). This style of 
painting is intertribal in the region; as are pottery bowls with nub- 
bins and projections molded into suggestions of heads, legs, and tails 
of birds, reptiles, or mammals (Handbook, vol. 3, fig. 86). Stylisti- 
cally, this ware is rudimentary, but, like the masks, it seems to have 
contained childishly undeveloped esthetic possibilities, rather than 
being a decadent reflex of something more ambiticus. 

A specialty of the tribes between the Issa (Ica) and Yapura Rivers 
in the vicinity of long. 72°-73° W. is well stylized body painting. 
This is not like the Shzpibo body painting mentioned on page 488, 
namely, a transfer from ceramic decoration, but is an independent art 
in its own right, separate from other activities by the same tribes. 
Compare for instance the esthetically wholly inept memorial statues of 
the Witoto (Handbook, vol. 3, pl. 83) with their paintings on the 
skin of living women (Handbook, vol. 3, pls. 86, 88). Besides the 
Witoto proper, this style is followed by the Bora (Handbook, vol. 3, pl. 
85), and by the Andoke and Okaina (Whiffen, 1915, pls. 9, 21, 25, 40, 
44). Boldly outlined and filled patterns, usually in two colors, sur- 
round the thighs and cover the buttocks with something of the effect 
of skin-tight shorts; and are then continued—or at least an outline 
is—on the front of the torso over breasts and stomach, like the two 
flaps of a jacket below bare shoulders. The design is striking and 
original in its adaptation to the form of the human body; it utilizes 
this for its own purposes, as it were, rather than being dependent on 
it. Men’s body painting is similar but simpler, and is concentrated on 
the breast and stomach (Handbook, vol. 3, pl. 86, top); and face 
painting contrasts by being haphazard and smudgy (Handbook, vol. 
3, pl. 87). That the full style exercised an appeal to the natives is 
evident from its having become locally international. Its successful 
evolution in a culture of otherwise most meager esthetic achievements 
is paralleled by an example in North America. There, a well- 
specialized manner of face painting prevalent among the Ywman 
tribes reaches its most complex, exact, and striking development 
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among the Seri, who evince no other art expression whatever, while 
that of the Ywmans is poor and limited. 
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PETROGLYPHS 
By Irvine Rouse 


Rude linear designs engraved or painted on rocks are widely dis- 
tributed in South America, where they are variously known as pet- 
roglyphs, pictographs, “letreiros,” “pedras lavradas,” “piedras es- 
critas,” “piedras garabateadas,” “pintados,” and “riscos.” In scientific 
usage, there has been a tendency to restrict the use of the term “pet- 
roglyph” to the engravings and to call the paintings “pictographs,” 
but this is not always done. In the present article, the two varieties 
will be termed engraved and painted petroglyphs. 

Whether engraved or painted, the petroglyphs are ordinarily found 
upon large boulders or outcrops of rock. Some lie close to the sites 
of Indian villages; others do not. The engraved forms are most com- 
mon in and along streams, frequently in the vicinity of rapids and 
falls, but they also occur in open fields, on cliffs, in caves, and in rock 
shelters. The painted petroglyphs appear more often in caves and 
rock shelters than in the open, probably because protection is needed 
for the preservation of the painted markings. Rarely, engraved or 
painted petroglyphs are found on human constructions, such as the 
slabs lining graves and temples in Colombia, the pillar stones of 
Northwest Argentina and Puerto Rico, and the slabs lining ball courts 
in Hispaniola and Puerto Rico. Even in such cases, however, the 
slabs themselves are natural in origin, for it is characteristic of 
petroglyphs that they are applied to the original surfaces of the rock. 

Because of their smoothness, water-worn boulders seem to have pre- 
sented the most satisfactory surfaces for petroglyphs. Vertical, in- 
clined, and horizontal faces are used; some are inaccessible except 
from the water or by climbing steep cliffs. Most petroglyphs are small 
and not easily seen from a distance, but examples from the Guianas 
and from the Tarapaca district of Chile occupy entire cliffs or the 
slopes of hills, extending for more than 3 km., and are visible over long 
distances. 

Engraved petroglyphs appear to have been produced either by 
pecking with a hammerstone or by cutting with a sharp stone knife. 
Ordinarily, these petroglyphs consist only of lines and dots, no more 
than 2 cm. to 5 cm. wide and 2 mm. to 20 mm. deep. In the more 
elaborate forms, however, whole surfaces are pecked or incised away. 
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Advantage is sometimes taken of the natural irregularities in the rock 
to give an impression of relief to these marks, but true carving in 
relief israre. The marks are often difficult to see, unless distinguished 
from the surrounding surface by a difference in patination. Never- 
theless, there seems to have been little tendency to accentuate the en- 
graving with painting, as in some other continents. 

The colors of the painted petroglyphs are generally red and white, — 
more rarely black, blue, brown, cream, green, and gray. They are 
of both vegetable and mineral origin, and it has been suggested that 
they were mixed with fat before being applied with a brush or with 
the finger. One the whole, the painted petroglyphs are more elaborate 
than the engraved petroglyphs. They cover areas in addition to de- 
lineating lines and, perhaps because of the greater ease of their applica- 
tion, they tend to be more complicated in design. 

The ordinary petroglyph is a small isolated figure, of which a num- 
ber are applied to each rock. A lack of regard for the position of one 
petroglyph relative to the others is characteristic, and often the figures 
are crowded together, although rarely overlapping. This indicates 
that many figures, even on the same rock, have been drawn at different 
times and by different people; in some places it has been possible to set 
up local sequences of styles. The total effect is one of casual associa- 
tion of the figures, although some petroglyphs do occur in series and 
there are a few attempts to portray scenes. 

The petroglyphs are about evenly divided between geometric and 
naturalistic forms. Among the former are many rectilinear figures, 
such as simple and concentric squares, rectangles, triangles, rhomboids, 
frets, and stepped bodies, many of which are filled in with dots, hatch- 
ing, or cross hatching. Curvilinear figures include simple and con- 
centric circles, hooks, spirals, and S-shaped forms. In addition, there 
are zig-zag, parallel, radiating, and undulating lines, as well as many 
figures which have no regular shapes but are interlaced in a haphazard 
fashion. The swastika has been reported from the Narinfo district 
in Colombia, but does not seem to be present elsewhere. 

The naturalistic forms include a good cross section of the modern 
fauna of South America: alligators, birds, centipedes, crabs, fish, foxes, 
frogs, guanacos, insects, jaguars, lizards, lamas, monkeys, ostriches, 
owls, snakes, pumas, and turtles. No extinct forms have yet been 
noted. Some of the llamas are shown carrying burdens, and there 
are also dogs, pigs, and horses with riders, which probably date 
from historic times. The flora is more poorly represented; trees and 
flowers are infrequently present. Human figures occur everywhere; 
they range from complete figures to outlines of faces, eyes, hands, and 
feet. The more elaborate forms show clothing, ornaments, weapons, 
and human-head trophies, as well as women with children. Whole 
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scenes illustrating dances, warfare, captives, fortifications, and other 
parts of culture have been described from Northwest Argentina, but 
these seem to be unique. The more schematic figures were probably 
not intended to be as representative as this; many are highly con- 
ventionalized. The sun, moon, and stars are also common subjects for 
petroglyphs. There are few pictures of artifacts except in association 
with the human figures, but isolated vessels and clubs do occur. One 
well-known petroglyph from the Amazon Basin shows two European 
vessels under sail. Nor is there much similarity between the petro- 
glyphs and the designs represented on pottery, gourds, and other 
artifacts. Such resemblances have been reported only from the Andean 
areas. 

A number of Portuguese and Spanish names, signs of the cross, and 
other geometric figures have been reported from Brazil, Colombia, and 
the West Indies, and should probably also be classed as petroglyphs. 
They occur under the same circumstances as the aboriginal drawings, 
and are superior to them only in the presence of writing. 

Some petroglyphs seem to have had a religious function, while 
others apparently served only for amusement. We are told that the 
Taino of the Greater Antilles worshiped rock engravings as repre- 
sentations of their deities, or zemis. Many of the relatively inacces- 
sible human figures placed along streams and by waterfalls in other 
parts of South America are probably also symbolic of the spirits be- 
lieved to reside in those places. Even today, it is difficult to persuade 
some native to approach the drawings. On the other hand, the In- 
dians of the Guianas and the Chaco are reported to make petroglyphs 
to while away their time while resting during voyages. The modern 
Portuguese and Spanish petroglyphs are probably also for the most 
part pleasurable rather than sarced objects. 

It does not seem likely that the petroglyphs had much esthetic 
significance, with the possible exception of those which copy designs 
on artifacts or are in cave dwellings. Neither does it appear probable 
that the drawings served as records, although the painted scenes in 
Northwest Argentina might have had that function. Some writers 
have professed to see traces of Hebraic or Phoenician writing in the 
petroglyphs of Brazil, Colombia, Venezuela, and the West Indies, but 
all such theories seem to be unfounded. Other writers have suggested 
that the few drawings of artifacts represent objects traded during com- 
mercial transactions, that some geometric signs are property marks, 
and that certain animal forms may be totemic. 

Since the time of Boman (1908, 2: 815-822), it has been customary 
to classify South American petroglyphs geographically into four 
groups: Patagonian, Ando-Peruvian, Colombian-Venezuelan, and 
Brazilian. A modified form of this classification will be used here. 


Iicure 161.—Petroglyphs from the Quebrada de Humahuaca, Northwest Argen- 
tina. From the Grotto of Chulin. (After Boman, 1908, fig. 195.) 
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Patagonian petroglyphs (pl. 49, top and center) are found not only 
in that area but also in Tierra del Fuego and possibly in south Central 
Chile as well. Occurring in caves and in rock shelters, they are pre- 
dominately painted or engraved before painting. ‘They consist of 
gross figures irregularly distributed over the rocks and representing 
largely the footprints of birds, animals, and human beings. Con- 
centric circles, squares, outlines of human hands, and simple sketches 
of human beings are also present. It has not yet been possible to de- 
termine the chronological position of these forms; all of them seem 
to be prehistoric except for two representations of the hoof-marks of 
horses. 

Ando-Peruvian petroglyphs are distributed throughout the Southern 
and Central Andes in Northwest Argentina (pls. 49, bottom, 50; figs. 
161, 162), North Chile, Bolivia, and Pert. They occur in the open as 
well as in caves and rock shelters, and are either engraved or painted 
but rarely executed in both techniques. The designs are the most 
complicated in South America; some are realistic while others appear 
to be highly conventionalized. Figures occurring singly as in the 
other areas, are common, but many of the designs portray scenes and a 
few are presented in perspective. Pictures of birds, animals, and 
human beings are characteristic, the llama being the most common. 
Geometric designs are in the minority; some of them tend to resemble 
the designs on pottery and on other artifacts. 

The Ando-Peruvian petroglyphs vary considerably from place to 
place. Pictures of the llama are most common in the central part of 
the area. As one moves north into Peri, feline figures become more 
important; to the south, the typical design is an entanglement of 
irregular curved lines. Most of the drawings of scenes are in North- 
west Argentina, while North Chile is characterized by enormous 
petroglyphs, which are often traced in the desert sands rather than on 
rocks, or by planting stones in the ground. 

Latcham (1938, pp. 350-3865) has set up a hypothetical sequence of 
styles of petroglyphs for North Chile, which apparently has no basis 
in fact. He believes that the earliest petroglyphs were composed 
entirely of rectilinear geometric motives, with the exception of the 
circle. He postulates a later period of Chincha influences, marked by 
the introduction of meandering lines, hooks, spirals, concentric circles, 
rhomboids, stepped figures, and pictures of men and animals, all of 
which, according to him, are motives found on Chincha-Atacameno 
gourds and pottery. A subsequent group of petroglyphs are said to 
show Inca influences and still others are believed to be post-Spanish. 
Uhle (1924, p. 92) could find no traces of Jnca influence among the 
petroglyphs of the Chincha valley in Southern Peri. The extension 
into Spanish times, however, has been verified by the discovery of 
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FicURE 162.—Petroglyphs from the Quebrada de Humahuaca, Northwest Argen- 
tina. From the Grotto of Chulin. (After Boman, 1908, fig. 194.) 


pictures of riders on horseback in Northwest Argentina (Gardner, 
1931, pp. 128-131). 

Petroglyphs of the Colombian-Venezuelan group (pls. 51; 52, top) 
are largely restricted to the Andean sections of those countries. Rough 
paintings and engravings are present in the open and in caves and 
rock shelters. The figures of human beings and animals are common, 
but they never show the details of clothing and ornament character- 
istic of the Ando-Peruvian area, nor are they used to portray scenes. 
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A typical practice is to draw a geometric outline and fill it in with other 
lines; these are commonly rectilinear. 

Pérez de Barradas (1941) has distinguished eight zones among the 
petroglyphs of Colombia. To the south, in the department of Nariho, 
only engravings are mentioned; these comprise mainly human and 
animal figures located on rocks and in caves. In the San Agustin 
region, engraved petroglyphs are located on the slabs lining megalithic 
temples and tombs, as well as on natural rocks. Geometric figures are 
more common than pictures of animals and human beings; the spiral 
is notable for its absence. Modern Spanish petroglyphs have also been 
reported from this area. Both rock paintings and engravings occur 
in the valley of Cauca and the Tierradentro region. They have been 
found on boulders and on the steep slopes of rock and comprise mainly 
human and animal forms. Rock paintings and engravings are also 
known from boulders and rock shelters in the northern part of the 
department of Huila, where geometric figures and pictures of human 
beings are said to have a certain resemblance to CAzbcha goldwork. 
The plateau of Boyaca and Cundinamarca farther north contains en- 
graved boulder markings of geometric and human figures, some of 
them with recognizable sex organs. In the Sierra Nevada de Santa 
Marta, engraved petroglyphs occur on boulders and on figure stones. 
They consist of animal as well as human figures. The eastern slopes 
of the Andes, finally, have yielded engravings like those of the Amazon 
Basin, in which human faces and possibly supernatural beings are em- 
phasized. No attempt has yet been made to work out the chronological 
implications of these regional styles. 

The petroglyphs of Brazil (figs. 163, 164) and the surrounding 
lowlands are too poorly known for adequate characterization, and it 
may eventually be possible to group them with the Colombian-Vene- 
zuelan forms. There seem to be centers of concentration near the 
headwaters of the various tributaries of the Amazon, in the region 
around Pernambuco and Natal in Brazil, in the Guianas, and in the 
West Indies (Costa, 1934, pp. 122-123) ; these may be correlated with 
the availability of rocks. The petroglyphs occur both in the open, in 
rock shelters, and at the mouths of caves. Engraving is more common 
in the northern part of the area and painting in the south. Pictures 
of fish, animals, and human beings seem to be characteristic; they are 
drawn in a schematic fashion which contrasts with the detail of the 
Highlands. Such designs are often presented only in part, in the 
form of faces or of faces and bodies. Simple geometric figures, such 
as the circle and the spiral, are also common. 

The chronological position of the lowland group of petroglyphs is 
known only for Puerto Rico (fig. 165) in the West Indies (pl. 52, 
bottom), where they are limited to the last two prehistoric periods, 
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Figure 165.—Puerto Rican petroglyphs. (After Fewkes, 1907, pl. 60.) 


III and IV (Rouse, 1949). A group of cave paintings in Cuba may 
be earlier, however, for they are associated with a preceramic culture 
(Herrera Fritot, 1939). On the mainland, the petroglyphs extend 
past the time of historic contact, and, in fact, are still being made today. 
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PLATE 49.—Petroglyphs of Patagonia and Northwest Argentina. J op: La Piedra 
Pintada of the arroyo Vaca Mala, Patagonia. Center: Pictographs of Punta 
Gualichu, Patagonia. bottom: Figures on wall of interior of rock shelter, 
Group I, Casa del Sol, Northwest Argentina. (After Bruch, 1902, pl. 2; Vignati, 
1934, pl. 47; and Gardner, 1931, pl. 7.) 2 


PLATE 50.—Petroglyphs of Cerro Colorado, Northwest Argentina. (After 
Gardner, 1931, pls. 30, 44.) 


Prats 51.—Petroglyphs of Colombia. (After Pérez de Barradas, 1941, pls. 16, 13.) 


PLATE 52.—Venezuelan and West Indian petroglyphs. Top: San Esteban zone, 
Venezuela. Bottom: Carib pictographs, St. Vincent, British West Indies. 
(After Requena, 1932, p. 263; and Fewkes, 1907, pl. 62.) 


GAMES AND GAMBLING 


By Joun M. Coorer 


Dancing, singing, feasting, and, in the distribution area of alco- 
holic beverages, drinking sprees are probably, all things considered, 
the favorite recreational activities of the Indians of southern Middle 
America, the West Indies, and South America. The present article 
is concerned with recreational activities other than these—with games, 
sports, and kindred amusements. 

For convenience of reference we are using the following areal 
terms: Middle American (Honduras to Panama, including the Cuna), 
Antillean (West Indies), Andean (Highlands and adjacent west coast 
from northern Colombia to Middle Chile), Araucanian (including 
Chiloé and Araucanian territory east of Andes), Orinocoan (espe- 
cially territory watered by left affluents of the Orinoco), Amazonian 
(watershed of Amazon west of mouth of the Rio Negro to the north 
and of the Xingi River to the south, and including the Montaja), 
Guiana (Guianas to Amazon), Eastern Brazilian (area south of the 
Amazon and east of the Xingi and the Paraguay Rivers, down to 
about latitude 30° S.), Eastern Bolivian (Bolivia and immediately 
adjacent area, east of the Aymara-Quechua region), Chacoan (in- 
cluding also the Chiriguano and Chané), Pampean (Uruguayan and 
Argentine plains, south to Rio Negro), Patagonian (Rio Negro to 
Strait of Magellan), Fuegian (Ona, Yahgan, Alacaluf). 

Field data on games are very imperfect and spotty. We have what 
appears to be full or fairly full information for the following areas: 
The Guianan (esp. Roth, W. E., 1924) ; parts of the Amazonian (esp. 
Karsten, 1930, 1935; and Koch-Griinberg, 1909-10); Chacoan and 
parts of Eastern Bolivian (esp. Nordenskidld, 1910, 1919 a, 1920, 
and Karsten, 1930, 1932) ; Araucanian (esp. Manquilef, 1914) ; Fuegian 
(Gusinde, 1931, 1937). As regards the Middle American, Antillean 
and Andean areas, our data are relatively scant. The bulk of our 
information on games comes from the great forest and savanna region 
to the north—especially the Amazonian, Guianan, Eastern Brazilian, 
Eastern Bolivian, and Chacoan—and from the Avraucanian and 
Fuegian areas to the south. 
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Our chief distributional studies are those of Nordenskiédld (esp. 
1919 a, 1920). 

We shall deal first with nongambling games and amusements, and 
afterward with gambling ones. 


NONGAMBLING GAMES AND AMUSEMENTS 


We shall take up in order games and amusements distributed (1) 
very generally over most or all of the continent and adjacent islands, 
(2) widely within two or more areas therein, and (8) locally within 
quite limited ranges. In view of the many lacunae in our earlier and 
later sources, lines between these three divisions have to be drawn some- 
what loosely. Moreover, the writer can at best hope to block out 
the broad outline of the continental picture as a working basis for 
later completion and emendation as further data are salvaged from 
the field or gleaned from our endless scattered literature. 

Continental and near-continental distributions.—Games of ball 
are the only games that are specifically recorded as played within each 
of the 13 areas listed above. The balls are more commonly of maize 
leaves or rubber, sometimes of stuffed hide or other material. The 
games vary from the simple throwing or volleying of the ball from 
player to player, as among the Fuegians, or the kicking of a football, 
as among the Pampean women, to the elaborate organized hockey and 
pillma games and the rubber-ball games with or without a court proper. 
The more important and distinctive of these will be dealt with 
presently. 

Specifically recorded as distributed over many or a majority of the 
13 areas, including the Andean and the Fuegian, are wrestling and 
racing, and the use of dolls. In wrestling, various holds are cus- 
tomary, such as: hair (Araucanian), upper arm (sland Carib), neck 
(Tapirapé). In some areas, as the Andean (Aymara) and Guianan, 
team wrestling occurs, the Aymara teams representing moieties. Rac- 
ing may be on foot, on horseback, or on water. Dolls are made of 
wood, clay, wax, gum, bone, straw, or other material. Probably gen- 
eral, widely recorded types of recreation, such as imitative or prevoca- 
tional play with bows and arrows, slings, bolas, and so forth, and 
perhaps some specific types recorded from marginal as well as central 
areas, such as hide-and-seek (Ona, Araucanian, Guarani, Guiana, 
Mosquito-Sumo) and “jaguar” (fig. 166) (Afosquito-Sumo, Macusht, 
Taulipang, Chacoan—also not uncommon in North America), will be 
found near-continentally distributed when all the field data are in. 
The “jaguar” game, known under other names also, and nearly iden- 
tical with our playground fox-and-geese, is a children’s game, in which 
a group line up in a row, headed by a leader; another player, the 
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Ficure 166.—Jaguar game, Taulipdng, Macusht. The boy hopping on his hands 
and one foot is the “jaguar.” His raised right leg represents the jaguar’s tail. 
(After Koch-Grtinberg, 1917-28, vol. 3, fig. 10.) 


“jaguar,” endeavors to seize or tag the last child of the line, while the 
group and its leader try to ward him off. 

Games of more limited distribution.—A good many games have 
wide distribution in two or more of our 13 areas, but are conspicuously 
absent from a number of them, particularly from the Andean, Pam- 
pean, Patagonian, and Fuegian. 

The Andean area, apart from dice games to be dealt with later, and 
the Pampean, Patagonian, and Fuegian areas appear from our sources 
to have relatively meager game complexes and to lack a number of 
games, amusements, and toys that are of widespread distribution on 
the rest of the continent. The well-studied Fuegian area evidently 
has a very simple recreative culture; and seemingly so too have or 
had the Pampean and Patagonian, especially if we strip off the games 
and amusements derived after the beginning of the 18th century 
from Araucanian and Spanish sources—pillma ball game and hockey, 
playing cards, and horse racing. Whether the meagerness in the 
recorded game complex of the Andean area is due to lacunae in our 
earlier and more recent studies or to actual meagerness is not so clear; 
the latter explanation seems to be the slightly more probable one. 

Of wide or fairly wide distribution east of the Andes and north of 
the Pampean area are ball games with the use of rubber or maize-leaf 
balls, hockey, hoop-and-pole, stilts, log race, snow-snake, ring-and- 
pin, cat’s cradles, tops, bullroarers, buzzers, corncob darts, and bean 
shooters. Lacking in or at least unreported for the Pampean, Pata- 
gonian, and Fuegian areas are all of these; unreported for the Andean, 
all except cat’s cradles, tops, and bull-roarers (bull-roarers reported for 
Chocé and Aymara) ; unreported for the Araucanian, all except tops, 
stilts, and hockey. 

Ball games with the use of solid or hollow rubber balls are, or were 
earlier, found in the Middle American, Antillean (rubberlike ball of 
tree gum), Orinocoan, Amazonian, Guianan, Eastern Brazilian, East- 
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ern Bolivian, and Chacoan (Chané) areas. The games with rubber 
balls are more commonly team games played by youths or adult men 
between tribes, villages, or other units. In the majority of tribes the 
ball is propelled toward the goals at either end of the playing field by 
the player’s head, shoulder, knee, or part of the body other than the 
hands and feet; in a minority, as among the Witoto, Macushi, Pata- 
mona, Sherente, and Mojo, by the feet and/or hands. Among the 
A pinayé, the rubber ball is batted with flat and cylindrical battledores; 
among the earlier Otomac the women struck at it with straight thick- 
ended clubs. Sunken ball courts with walls of stone slabs were used 
in Porto Rico and Santo Domingo, but stone courts are not reported 
anywhere on the continent south of Middle America. Betting accom- 
panied the game among the 7’aino of Hispaniola and the Otomac of the 
Orinoco. 

Ball play with balls or “shuttlecocks” made of maize leaves (fig. 
167) is very widespread in the Amazonian, Orinocoan, Guianan, East- 
ern Bolivian, Eastern Brazilian, and Chacoan areas. These balls are 
usually volleyed with the palm of the hand or else thrown. 

Hockey, played with sticks curved at the distal end (fig. 168), and 
with balls usually of wood, sometimes of plaited rope, or of stone, may 


Figure 167.—Maize-leaf ball, Taulipang, M UemEhe (Redrawn from Koch-Griin- 
berg, 1917-28, vol. 3, pl. 36.) 
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be called the national game of the Chacoan and Araucanian peoples. 
From the latter it spread to the Tehuelche. It is more commonly 
played by teams; in the Chaco these represent bands. Men, women, 
and children play the game among the Avaucanians. Various magico- 
religious rites were carried out by the Araucanians in connection with 
the game, such as fumigation and anointing of the sticks and absten- 
tion from sexual intercourse. 


Ficure 168.—Hockey stick and rackets. Left: Palm-leaf stalk hockey stick, 
Choroti. (4% actual size). Right: Spoon-shaped racket, Chiriguano. (%6 
actual size.) Center: Side-meshed racket, Chamacoco. (After Rosen, 1924, 
fig. 174 ; Nordenski6ld, 1910, fig. 8; and Baldus, 1931, p. 109.) 
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Among the Chiriguano and Chamacoco, the stick used in the game of 
hockey is a racket—of the spoon-shaped type (fig. 168, 7ight) among 
the former, of the side-meshed type (fig. 168, center) among the latter. 
Wegner (1934, p. 70, pl. 84, fig. 5) reports that he found in a child’s 
grave of pre-Columbian date at Nazca, South Peri, a miniature side- 
ringed racket. What interpretation should be given this reported find 
is doubtful. No other indications of earlier hockey are found in Peru- 
vian archeological sites. 

Pillma, a game in which the players gather in a circle and a ball is 
thrown from beneath the thighs and kept in the air, is peculiar to the 
Araucanians and to the Pampean and Patagonian peoples who in the 
early 18th century came under strong Araucanian influence. 

A hoop-and-pole, or more accurately hoop-and-arrow, game is re- 
corded sporadically—within the Guianan, Amazonian, Chacoan, and 
Fuegian areas. In it arrows are shot at rolling papaw fruit (Arawak 
of Pomeroon and Moruca Rivers), hoop of solid wood (Tupi-Cawahib 
of Madeira River), discus of cactus (Chiriguano, fig. 169), or grass 
hoop (Ona). 


Figure 169.—Arrows used in Chiriguano hoop-and-arrow game. The arrows are 
decorated so that each player can easily identify hisown. (After Nordenskiéld, 
1924 b, fig. 6.) 


Stilts are widely distributed, being specifically reported from whe 
Middle American, Araucanian, West Indian, Amazonian, Guianan, 
Eastern Brazilian, Eastern Bolivian, and Chacoan areas, but not from 
the Pampean or south thereof. In some cases these may well be post- 
Columbian. Extraordinarily high stilts—3.20 m. (10.7 feet) or more 
long, with the foot rests 1.70-2.00 m. (5.7-6.8 feet) above ground—are 
used by Apinayé hunters returning to the village, the ends of the pole 
being grasped by the walker in front of his chest, not held under his 
armpits and behind his shoulders. 

The “national game” of the Vorthwestern and Central Ge of the 
Eastern Brazilian area, recorded from since the 17th century 
in the region, is the relay race by male adolescents and adults carrying 
sections of tree trunks. These logs may weigh up to about 200 pounds 
(90 kg.). The race is commonly by teams, the team themselves being 
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drawn among some tribes from moieties or societies. A race with 
lighter logs is run by Camella girls and women. Logs are used in 
dancing and were carried by the Southern and Northern Cayapé, but 
the log race proper is lacking as it is among the Caingang. The log 
race is reported clearly only from Ge-speaking peoples. 

Games resembling North American dart or snow-snake are reported 
from the Chacoan and Eastern Brazilian areas. The Abipén, Mocovi, 
and Chané (fig. 170) throw rods, clubs, or sticks along the ground, 
making them rebound ; the Canella shoot arrows along smooth ground 
making them rebound, while the Apinayé slide them. 

Games similar to North American ring-and-pin are found in the 
Chacoan and Amazonian (Panoans, Ticwna) areas. Among the 
Mbayd, 56 to 60 rings on a string were tossed up to be caught on a 
stick—a game still played by the Chamacoco. In a ring-and-pin 
game, reported only among the Sherente, a player tries to catch on a 


Figure 170.—‘Snow snake,” Chané. (After Nordenski6ld, 1920, fig. 32.) 


Ficuge 171.—Miscellaneous gaming implements. a, Taulipdng buzzer. (4% actual 
size.) 0b. Chané buzzer. (1% actual size.) e¢, Chané corncob dart. (4% actual 
size.) d,Chané bean shooter. (1% actualsize.) (After Koch-Griinberg, 1917-— 
28, vol. 3, pl. 36; Nordenski6ld, 1910, fig. 9; and Nordenski6ld, 1920, figs. 33, 34.) 
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12-inch (0.3 m.) stick a hoop about 12 inches in diameter thrown by 
his opponent. 

Cat’s cradles are reported from all the areas north of the Araucanian 
and Pampean, except the West Indian and Orinocoan. They appear 
to be particularly developed in the Guianan. 

Tops, of various shapes and materials, and either humming or silent, 
are reported for the Middle American, Andean, Araucanian, West 
Indian, Amazonian, Guianan, Eastern Brazilian, Eastern Bolivian, 
and Chacoan areas. 

Among children’s toys bull-roarers, buzzers, corncob darts, and bean- 
shooters are widely distributed east of the Andes and down to the 
Chaco, but are lacking apparently in the Andean (apart from records 
of bull-roarers among the Chocé and Aymara) , Araucanian, Pampean, 
Patagonian, and Fuegian areas. Bull-roarers as toys are common in 
the Amazonian, Eastern Brazilian, Eastern Bolivian, and Chacoan 
areas; buzzers (fig. 171, a, b),in the same areas and also in the Guianan. 
Darts made of a bit of corncob with a feather stuck in or through it 
(fig. 171, c) are reported for the Guianan and Chacoan areas and from 
the Chimila of Colombia; the beanshooter, made with a flexible strip 
of bamboo or other material to provide power (fig. 171, d), in the 


Figure 172.—Leaf-strand figures. A, Clouds; B, a lamp; C0, a rattle. British 
Guiana. (After Roth, 1924, fig. 243.) 
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Ficure 173.—Leaf-strand figures. A, Sweetheart’s whereabouts; B, a ball; C, D, 
fancy forms; FZ, hassa fish; F, G, finger stalls. British Guiana. (After Roth, 
1924, fig. 241.) 


Eastern Bolivian and Chacoan. A particular game of patience, com- 
mon in the Old World as well, and perhaps of European introduction, 
occurs in the Eastern Bolivian area; other forms, probably unrelated 
genetically, in the Guianan. 

Characteristic leaf-strand toy figures (figs. 172, 173) are found 
in the Guianan, Eastern Bolivian, and Eastern Brazilian areas and 
among the modern Carib of Dominica; woven finger stalls (fig. 173, 
Ff, G) in the Guianan area and on the Tiquié River. 

Localized distributions.—A mong many games and amusements of 
local or very limited distribution may be mentioned : voladores (Choro- 
tega, Nicarao) ; boxing (Chacoan area) ; mock battles of various kinds 
(Andean, Eastern Bolivian, and Eastern Brazilian areas) ; juggling 
(Stust) ; shield game (Warrau) ; games like European jacks (Arau- 
canian, Pampean), hop scotch (Pampean), and blind-man’s buff 
(Araucanian, Yahgan) ; hoop rolling (Chacoan, Eastern Bolivian) ; 
games similar to quoits or duck-on-a-rock (Quechua, Aymara, Chirigu- 
ano) and to ninepins (Chiriguano, Chané) ; kites (Mosquito-Sumo) ; 
riddles (Carib of Dominica, Aymara, Araucanian) ; guessing games— 
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“shell game” and number of kernels or pebbles hidden in other’s hand 
(Aymara), whole word from first syllable pronounced (Araucanian). 
Some of these, such as kites, are almost certainly of European intro- 
duction ; others, such as jacks, hopscotch, blindman’s buff, and riddles, 
probably so. 

Vocalizing inarticulately and continuously and at the same time 
striking the mouth rhythmically with the palm of the hand—the fa- 
miliar so-called “war whoop” of the North American Plains Indians— 
is recorded in connection with recreational and/or other gatherings 
and activities in the Chacoan, Pampean (Araucanian influence?) and 
Araucanian areas. 


GAMBLING GAMES AND SPORTS 


Gambling among South American Indians is confined to the risking 
of things of value on the issue of certain sports like hockey and horse 
racing or of games of hazard. Betting on present nesciences or on 
future contingencies of other kinds and the pledging of onerous acts 
are not recorded. Here and there prizes are or were offered to win- 
ners of sports: of ball games among the 16th-century /tatin of the 
Eastern Bolivian area; of club-throwing contests among the 18th-cen- 
tury Abipén and Mocovi of the Chacoan area; of archery contests 
among the Pancararu of the Eastern Brazilian area. But such award- 
ing of prizes can hardly be called gambling. 

Our factual data on South American gambling and gambling games 
and sports are scattered through a great number of sources, the more 
important of which are: Nordenskiéld (1910, 1919 a), Rosen (1924), 
Karsten (1920 c, 1930, 1932, 1935), Rivet (1925), Romero (1941). 

In the present paper we shall deal first with gambling games and 
sports of European introduction, and afterward with those of native 
origin. 

EUROPEAN GAMBLING GAMES AND SPORTS 


The chief gambling games and sports of European introduction 
indulged in by the South American Indians are horse racing, playing 
cards, Spanish dice, and taba. 

Gambling and betting in connection with one or more of the first 
three are or were passionately indulged in, often for very large stakes, 
in the Chacoan, Pampean (including the Charrua), Patagonian, and 
Araucanian areas; not however in the Fuegian. According to 
Sanchez Labrador (1936, pp. 48-49), the Pampean Indians were first 
taught how to play and gamble with Spanish dice and playing cards 
by Spaniards living among the natives as captives or as refugees from 
Colonial justice; he implies that this had taken place not so long pre- 
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viously, which would give a date around the middle of the 18th 
century, and that before this the Pampeans had no gambling. It was 
about this same time that the M/ocovi of the Chacoan area took over 
gambling at cards and dice from the Spanish colonists (Farlong, 1938, 
p. 189). Gambling with playing cards and dice can be traced among 
the Tehuelche of the Patagonian area back to the time of the Malaspina 
expedition of 1789. . 

The taba game is played with the astragalus of a cow or llama 
(fig. 174). The bone is thrown by hand, the count depending on 
which side landsup. The game is in use among some of the Peruvian, 
Bolivian, and Argentine Quechua, some of the Chaco Indians and the 
Chiriguano and Chané, and the Araucanians, as it is among the 
Gauchos of Argentina and the upper classes of the Argentine 
provinces. 


Ficurre 174.—Taba die, Quechua of Cuzco region, PerG. (After Karsten, 1935, 
fig. 17.) 


By far the greater weight of evidence points to the conclusion that 
the taba game, i. e., with use of the astragalus, is an importation from 
Spain. It has only recently spread into Araucanian territory from 
Argentina. The Chiriguano and Chané learned it in the sugar mills 
(Nordenskidld, 1912 b, p. 165), while only those Chacoan Indians 
play it who have worked in these mills (Nordenskiéld, 1910, p. 430). 
The name “taba,” although resembling Quechua tauva or tahua 
(“four”), means “astragalus” in Spanish. The game itself, also called 
taba, is played in Spain with one astragalus (of sheep or lamb) by 
children or with four as a game of hazard by adults, and in southern 
Europe goes well back into classic Greco-Roman times. Moreover, 
not only the game but also divination with astragali occurs among the 
Peruvian Quechua, as it does in Spain and did in classic times. The 
same game with astragali is found under the same name, “la taba” or 
“tabatci,” among the modern Z'arahumara of México. (For presenta- 
tion of theory of native origin, cf. Rivet, 1925.) 

The date of the game’s introduction into South American Indian 
life is very uncertain; our specific records go back only several decades. 
Very interestingly, since its introduction it has become assimilated in 
function, as a funeral game, among the Quechua of Cuzco and of 
Bolivia at least, to the huayru game (see infra) of the Quechua-speak- 
ing Indians of the Sierra. Played during the wake, it helps the de- 
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parted father of a family on his way to heaven, is a mark of friend- 
ship toward the deceased, and gives the winner some of the property 
of the deadman. Among the Quechua of the Puna de Jujuy in North- 
west Argentina, at the feast of the departed, taba is played to find 
who should pronounce the prayer for the deceased. Among the 
Gauchos and Argentinians, however, taba is purely a gambling game, 
without relation to mortuary customs. (Karsten, 1935, pp. 487-489; 
Rosen, 1924, pp. 247-248.) 


NATIVE GAMBLING SPORTS AND GAMES 


(1) Sports.—Of the many native South American Indian sports, 
there are chiefly three, all of them ball games—the rubber-ball game, 
pillma, and hockey—that are recorded as being or having been at- 
tended with gambling. 

In earlier times gambling was associated with the rubber-ball game 
among the 7'aino of Hispaniola and the Otomac of the Orinoco. 
Among the former such gambling as occurred appears to have been 
lightly regarded, and the stakes wagered by members of the two teams 
(and by others?) were objects of little intrinsic value (Casas, 
1875-76, 5:507). Acquisition, however, bulked large in the con- 
sciousness of the Otomac,; they played not merely for the fun of the 
game but to win the substantial stakes. These consisted of baskets of 
maize, strings of glass beads, and, when necessary, of everything the 
players had in their houses. The onlookers also bet on their favorites. 
Association of wagering with the ball game among the 18th-cen- 
tury Otomac of Gumilla’s and Gilij’s day, the period of first close 
White contact, points to pre-Contact origin and suggests a probable 
earlier prehistoric connection of some kind with the Mexican or 
Antillean ball game. 

Quite recently, the Kepkiriwat of the Guaporé River have been 
reported as playing the head-ball game to win arrows. 

Apart from the above three cases, gambling is not recorded, to the 
writer’s knowledge, as associated anywhere else on the South American 
continent with the rubber-ball game, and is nowhere so associated 
with the maize-ball game. 

Gambling with pillma and hockey has a more southern distribution, 
namely, in the Araucanian and Chacoan areas. Gambling by the 
Mapuche-Huilliche of Chile is consistently attested by our sources, 
and for as far back as the first half of the 17th century by 
Rosales, Ovalle, and Bascufian, who were the first to give us any ap- 
preciable details on Araucanian games and sports. At that early date 
gambling was associated with at least four distinct native pastimes— 
two ball games and two dice games. It is almost certainly of pre- 
Hispanic origin among the Mapuche-Huilliche, although their later 
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passionate addiction to gambling may be partly attributable to Span- 
ish influence. 

The Mapuche-Huilliche of the 17th century gambled at a 
ball game very like, and seemingly the ancestor of, modern Arau- 
canian pillma. They likewise wagered, and heavily it seems, on 
hockey, with stakes of shirts, bridles, horses, and so forth (fig. 175). 
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Figure 175.—Hockey game. Mapuche-Huilliche of early seventeenth century. 
Stakes are seen hung on tree. (After Ovalle, 1646, opp. p. 92.) 


Much of the betting on hockey, still in vogue, takes the form of paired 
betting, each member of one team betting with a given member of the 
other team. The spectators also lay wagers. Sometimes serious af- 
fairs of public concern were decided by the outcome of a hockey game. 
We have no evidence, however, that gambling in either ball or dice 
games is or was resorted to by the M/apuche-Huilliche as a magico- 
religious rite in connection with deaths, harvests, and so forth. 

In the Chacoan area, hockey is commonly played for stakes: among 
the Mataco, between villages for large stakes; among the Toba-Pilagd, 
for valuable stakes put up by the team captains or some one else and 
distributed at the end of the game among the members of the winning 
team. Our records for gambling with hockey—and for that matter, 
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gambling of any kind except at cards, dice, and horse racing introduced 
around the middle eighteenth century—among the Chacoan tribes 
are all very recent, dating only from the last several decades. For all 
we know, gambling at hockey, taba, and stick-dice (cf. infra) may be 
of very recent introduction into the Chacoan area. 

While both hockey and pillma occur in the general Pampean-Pata- 
gonian region, there is no record of gambling in connection with them 
among non-Araucanian Indians. In the middle 18th century, 
the “Pampa Indians” of Sanchez Labrador were playing a game of 
“pelota” (hockey? or pillma?), but apparently without stakes. Both 
games are recorded from the Patagonian area among 7ehuelche, but 
again without mention of wagers. 

To complete the record for the continent we may add two final in- 
stances of gambling at sports: among the early Chibcha, betting among 
the young men at the races held in connection with the solemn sacri- 
fices at Guatavita (Acosta, 1901, p. 186) ; among the modern A pinayé, 
winning of the arrows of the other players by the boy who slides his 
dart farthest on the ground. 

(2) Dice games.—Native games of hazard played with one or more 
“dice” have a distinctly western distribution in South America, being 
found only in the Andean and Araucanian areas, and in limited regions 
adjacent thereto, namely, the Chacoan area and one small section of 
the extreme northwestern fringe of the Amazonian. 

Single-die games.—A number of games differing somewhat one from 
the other but all having much in common were played with a single 
die, and some are today played, in the Highland Ecuadorean and 
Peruvian sections of the Andean area and in the Araucanian area. 
Among the early Peruvians these went under various names (cf. 
Romero, E., 1941). The more common earlier and modern names are: 
wayru, huayru (meaning uncertain), pisca, pichka (Quechua, “five”), 
chunkara (Quechua: chunka, “ten”), among Quechua-speaking peo- 
ples; pasa (Quechua, “100”), among Aymara and Quechua of Peri; 
quechucahue (Mapuche: quechu, “five”; quechucahue, “instrument to 
play quechu”) , among the Mapuche-Huilliche of Chile. The numbers 
from which the names are derived refer to marks on the die, to points 
scored on the throw, or to points required to win the game. 

The die itself, of bone or wood, is or was of various forms: a right 
quadrangular prism, among the modern Canelo; a seven-faced one or 
hexangular pyramid, among the Aymara of Peri and some of the 
modern Quechuwa-speaking peoples of Ecuador and Pert (figs. 176, 
177) ; a five-faced one or pyramid with oblong or squarish base, among 
the early and modern Mapuche-Huilliche and some of the modern 
Ecuadorean Indians. 

In the game, the die is thrown or let fall from a slight height. Among 
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Figure 176.—Huayru die, Quechua of Ecuador. a, Face; b, base; c, schematic 
drawing of the six sides with circles indicating count. (After Nordenskidld, 
1980 ¢, figs. 29-31.) 
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Figure 177.—Huayru die, Quechua of Heuador. Counts cut on the four faces of 
the pyramidal die. (After Rivet, 1925, fig. 1.) 


the modern Mapuche-Huilliche, count is kept with small sticks which 
are advanced along in certain holes made in the ground. Among the 
early Peruvians, it was kept in some of the single-die games with beans 
or pebbles which were moved around holes excavated in a board or 
flat stone. 

Among the Mapuche-Huilliche, the game was and is played seriously 
for the winnings. Among the early Peruvians it was also played, 
sometimes at least, for gain—with stakes of guinea pigs, according to 
Moria, writing about 1577, or of mantles and live stock, according to 
Cobo, writing in 1653; but they played “more for fun than from greed 
of gain” (Cobo, 1890-93, 4:228) and evidently took their gambling 
much more lightly than do the Mapuche-Huilliche. 

Among the Andean and some adjacent peoples, but not, so far as 
our evidence goes, among the M/apuche-Huilliche, the game had and 
has death-rite functions in addition to or in place of those of recrea- 
tion and gain. Arriaga (1920, p. 60; 1st ed., 1621) recorded that in his 
day the Peruvians at their 5-day wakes played pisca “to keep away 
sleep” and that afterward the clothes of the deceased were washed in 
the river. His terse statement is confirmed and illuminated by 
Karsten’s studies (1920 c, 1935) of the modern Quechua-speaking 
people of the Ecuadorean Sierra who at wakes must keep from sleeping 
and must play huayru, while on the fifth day the clothes of the deceased 
must be washed. 

At the modern Ecuadorean Sierra wake for the head of a family 
or for a housewife the huayru game is played with a hexangular pyram- 
idal die by the invited male adolescent and adult guests, but not by 
near relatives of the deceased. The winners receive stakes generally 
consisting of domestic animals owned by the deceased. The animals 
are either slaughtered and eaten in common by the guests and hosts 
or are taken home by the winners to be eaten there. The game is to 
honor the dead. The luckiest winner is regarded as the one to whom 
the deceased feels most friendly, for it is the deceased’s invisible hand 
that causes the players to throw winning or losing casts of the die. 
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Among the Quechua-speaking Canelo of the Montafia adjacent to 
the Ecuadorean Sierra, a similar game, called by them huairitu, is 
played, at the wake of a father or mother of a family, with a right 
rectangular prism die of manioc (fig. 178, Zef¢) , against a similar con- 
ceptual background and for similar ends; and among the nearby Semi- 
gae (Shimigay) Indians of the middle Pastaza, related to the Zdparo, 
practically the same game for the same ends, with a conical die made 
of manioc and called singu. (See also supra on role of taba game in 
the mortuary complex of the Quechua of Cuzco and Bolivia.) The 
Colorado Indians of Santo Domingo in western Ecuador play games 
at wakes, but not for the property of the deceased nor for winnings. 


Figure 178.—Canelo gaming die and disk. Left: Prism die. Right: disk-board 
for maize-grain game. (After Karsten, 1935, figs. 12, 13.) 


Multiple-dice games—The two most important gambling games 
played with more than one die are lligues in the Araucanian area and 
tstka in the Chacoan. 

The lligues game, which can be traced back in our sources to the 
beginning of the 17th century and as a gambling game to the 
middle thereof, and which is almost certainly aboriginal, is played by 
2 people, with 8 to 12 beans, blacked on one side and white or natural 
color on the other. The player shakes the beans in his hand and 
throws them down, counting his points according to whether the 
blacked or noncolored sides turn up, and using small and large sticks 
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as tallies. In Colchagua the game is said to be played with shells. of 
nuts; in another region, probably the province of Maule, with four 
buttons. This bean game is not recorded from any part of the Andean 
area; whether there be any historical connection between the Avau- 
canian use of beans as “dice” and the Andean use of them as tallies is 
problematical. 

The tstika game (tsukoc, houka, chunquanti, chukanta, chucaray, and - 
other variants, from Quechua, chunka, “ten”: Nordenskidld, 1910, 
1919 a; Rosen, 1924; Karsten, 1932) is confined to the Chacoan 
area, where it is played by a number of the Chacoan tribes proper as 
well as by the Chiriguano and Chané. Four stick dice of wood are 
used, convex on one side and flat or concave on the other, and about 10 
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FicurE 179.—Tstika game of the Chaco. Top: Ashluslay stick-die. Bottom: 
Chané counting holes. (After Nordenskidld, 1910, figs. 1, 2.) 


cm. (4 in.) long (fig. 179, top). The player takes two of the dice in 
each hand and throws them against one another so that they touch as 
they fall to the ground. Points are won according to fall with con- 
vex side up. In counting (fig. 179, bottom) the two opponents start 
from their respective “homes”, holes 1 and 23 (or 21) on opposite 
ends of a straight or crescent row of 23 (or 21) holes in the ground, 
each player with an arrow in his “home” and with pegs called “sheep” 
in holes 2 to 11 and 18 to 22, respectively. Hole 12, the “river,” serves 
asa trap. According to count on the throw, the player moves his ar- 
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row back and forth across the whole row, “killing” his opponent’s 
“sheep” as he does so. 

The tsika game is nearly always played for stakes, and often for 
very substantial ones. It has no role whatever in the mortuary com- 
plex. Among the Choroti, Karsten was told that it is played to in- 
crease the edible wild fruits and to prevent starvation. 

The origin of this game is a puzzling mystery. Our first records of 
it go back only to the beginning of the present century. Many words 
of Quechua origin are used in it, which would suggest an Andean ori- 
gin. But no dice game like this is reported in early or recent sources 
from the Andean area. The tsika game is strikingly similar in many 
respects to the stick-dice game of North America (Culin, 1907; Spier, 
1928, pp. 341-342, 347-351). 

A game somewhat similar to tstika, and called chukareta, is played 
by the Chiriguano and Chané, with a heap of sticks—apparently, 
from the context, as a gambling game (Nordenskidld, 1920, pp. 99- 
100). 

The Canelo of the Ecuadorean Montafia had a multiple-dice game, 
now largely given up, which they played at wakes, for purposes sim- 
ilar to those described previously for the Canelo huairitu game. Ona 
disk-shaped board with a figure representing the deceased and with 
seven holes, the players in turn threw four grains of maize at a time, 
with the object of having them fall into the holes on either side of the 
figure (fig. 178, right). 

Guessing games of chance, such as the widespread stick games, 
hand game, and moccasin game of North America, are reported from 
nowhere on the South American continent. 


DISTRIBUTIONAL AND HISTORICAL SUMMARY 


Gambling in earlier post-Contact days had and today still has a 
quite limited and distinctly western distribution in South America. 
Apart from the sporadic Otomac, Kepkiriwat, Canelo-Semigae, and 
Apinayé occurrences cited above, it is not recorded in either early or 
recent sources, to the writer’s knowledge, for the Middle American 
(Nicaragua to Panama), Orinocoan, Amazonian, Guianan, Eastern 
Bolivian, Eastern Brazilian, or Fuegian areas. Prior to about the 
middle of the 18th century, when gambling at European cards, dice, 
and horse racing was introduced from the Spanish colonists, gambling 
was lacking in the Patagonian and Pampean areas. In view of the 
silence of our earlier sources regarding gambling in the Chacoan area, 
more probably gambling there is of post-Contact introduction, from 
European, Andean, and perhaps Pampean-Araucanian influences; 
gambling at Spanish cards and dice came in around the middle 
18th century, betting at horse racing perhaps a little earlier; gam- 
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bling at hockey, taba, and stick dice—with clear indications of some 
Andean influence in the latter two—is recorded only within very re- 
cent decades. The Canelo and Semigae gambling at wakes is pretty 
obviously due to borrowing, probably fairly recent, from the adjacent 
Ecuadorean Sierral culture. On the possible age of the Kepkiriwat 
and A pinayé gambling, such as it is, we have no evidence. 

In early Colonial times gambling, dating from pre-Contact days, © 
was in vogue in: the Andean area, at dice games for gain and as a 
mortuary custom among the Peruvians, from whom it apparently 
spread, perhaps quite early, to the Ecuadorean Sierral Indians, and 
in one recorded instance at races among the Chibcha of Guatavita; the 
Araucanian area, at dice and ball games; the Antillean area among 
the Taino of Hispaniola and Orinocoan area among the Otomac only, 
at rubber-ball games. 

So far as our evidence goes, all these peoples, except perhaps the 
Mapuche-Huilliche and Otomac, took their gambling gains very 
lightly. In the main, passionate addiction to gambling, such as is 
later recorded in the Araucanian, Chacoan, Pampean, and Pata- 
gonian areas, appears to be, in large part at least, a reflection of the 
gambling frenzy that pervaded Old World Spanish society in the 
16th and 17th centuries (cf. Pfandl, 1929; Ballesteros y Beretta, 
1918-41, 4: pt. 2), and that was carried by the early settlers and 
adventurers to the New World, where it found a congenial climate 
on the Colonial frontier. 

Gambling in the Andean area and among the Canelo and Semigae 
has been and is mainly a mortuary custom, although light gambling 
for gain was earlier in vogue in Pert. Elsewhere it was and is prac- 
ticed mostly or exclusively for recreation and gain. 

We have no intensive field studies on the dynamic aspects of gam- 
bling among any of the peoples of South America—on the factors 
responsible for its presence or absence in given tribes and areas or for 
the acceptance of or resistance to the spread of European or native 
gambling complexes, or on its integrating or disintegrating effects 
upon native culture, society, or personality. Hence any attempt to 
treat in the present article the dynamics of gambling in South Amer- 
ica would be little more than speculation and guesswork. Such in- 
tensive field studies for aboriginal South America—and incidentally 
for literate as well as nonliterate peoples of the rest of the world— 
are urgent desiderata. Anthropologists and sociologists alike have 
given the subject stepmotherly treatment. 


GENERALIZATIONS AND COMPARISONS 


Some of the more striking general features of the game and amuse- 
ment complex of South American Indian culture are: The relative 
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poverty of the game pattern in the Fuegian and early Patagonian and 
Pampean areas, and strangely enough in the Andean, as compared 
with that of the areas north and east of these; the particularly rich 
pattern of the Chacoan area, at least in the modern period; a seem- 
ing predominance of quiet games, mostly dice games, in the Andean 
area, contrasting with the prominence of active, often strenuous or 
violent, sports in the Araucanian area to the south and in most of the 
remaining areas of the continent east of the Andean Cordillera; the 
absence of team games toward the southern end of the continent, in 
the Fuegian area and earlier it seems in the Patagonian; the marked 
western distribution of gambling, in earlier times confined almost en- 
tirely to the Araucanian and middle Andean areas, and even in more 
recent days found almost exclusively in areas (Patagonian, Pampean, 
Chacoan, Northern Andean) adjacent to and influenced by these. The 
Araucanian area links typologically and probably historically with 
both the Andean through its characteristic dice games and gambling 
and with the Chacoan through its equally characteristic hockey game. 

A comparison of the South American games and amusements in 
which implements are employed with those of North America reveals 
some interesting resemblances and contrasts. It is not our purpose 
to offer any interpretation of these, but merely to call attention to the 
facts. 

Culin (1907) lists such North American games and amusements as 
follows: (a) Games of chance: dice games, guessing games (stick, 
hand, four-stick, moccasin) ; (0) games of dexterity: archery, snow- 
snake, hoop and pole, ring and pin, ball (racket, hockey, double ball, 
ball race, football, ball juggling, and four additional highly localized 
and specialized ball games) ; (c) minor amusements: shuttlecock (with 
and without battledore), tipcat, quoits, stone throwing, shuffleboard 
(resembling ninepins), jackstraws, swing, tilts, tops (hand-, cord- 
and whip-spun, simple and humming), bull-roarer, buzzer, popgun, 
beanshooter, and cat’s cradles. 

Of these all are found in South America except guessing games of 
chance, double ball, ball race, the four specialized and localized ball 
games, tipcat (European?) and jackstraws (European?). The chief 
North American games lacking in South America are the first three 
of the foregoing: guessing games of chance, double ball, and ball race. 

Of the implement games found in South America but lacking in 
North America the most striking are the log race of the Ge of the 
Eastern Brazilian area and the pillma ball game of the Mapuche- 
Huilliche of the Araucanian. 

The data are not available for an adequate corresponding compari- 
son of South American with North American games and amusements 
in which implements are not used, but so far as our data go, they seem 
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to show an equally high proportion of resemblances and low propor- 


tion of contrasts. 
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STIMULANTS AND NARCOTICS 


By Joun M. Coorrr 


INTRODUCTION 


Lewin (1931, p. 30) describes stimulating and narcotic drugs as 
“agents capable of effecting a modification of the cerebral functions, 
and used to obtain at will agreeable sensations of excitement or peace 
of mind.” He divides them into five groups: euphorica, phantastica, 
inebriantia, hypnotica, and excitantia. All of these five groups ex- 
cept the hypnotica are represented in the stimulants and narcotics of 
aboriginal use in South America, southern Middle America, and the 
West Indies. In the following pages we shall deal with these native 
stimulants and narcotics in the following order, rather than in that of 
Lewin: Tobacco, Piptadenia snuff, alcoholic beverages, Jlew (maté, 
guayusa), Paullinia (yoco, guarana), cocoa, coca, Banisteriopsis, Da- 
tura, miscellaneous. Lewin classes coca among the euphorica or sed- 
atives of mental activity; Banisteriopsis and Datura among the phan- 
tastica or hallucinating substances; alcoholic beverages among the in- 
ebriantia; tobacco, Piptadenia, Ilex, Paullinia, and cocoa among the 
excitantia or mental stimulants. 


TOBACCO 


Tobacco (numerous native names, listed in: Dixon, 1921; Stahl, 
1924) has been used in one form or another by the Indians of the West 
Indies, southern Middle America, and South America since earliest 
Contact times and had been used no doubt long before the coming of 
the European. It is derived from various species of the genus WVico- 
tiana (NV. tabacum, N. rustica, N. undulata, N. paniculata, and prob- 
ably others), mostly from cultivated plants, and more commonly home- 
grown, although by some tribes it is procured through trade from other 
Indians or from Whites. There is some evidence of the use here and 
there of wild plants, as among the early Peruvians and some of the 
modern Aymara and Mato Grosso peoples. 

The cultural history of aboriginal tobacco on the continent since 
the era of Discovery shows two dominant trends: first, marked tribal 
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and territorial expansion of use; second, equally marked nee 
secularization in use. 

Our earlier sources, prior to about 1700, are silent on the ahoriiaal 
use of tobacco in any form in the follewing areas: Most of the Amazon 
and its tributaries, much of Eastern Brazil, the Chaco, the Uruguayan 
and Argentine Pampas, Patagonia, and the Magellanic and Cho- 
noan Archipelagoes. 

For good parts of this great blank area, especially the central Ama- 
zon region and the “Pwelche” section of the western Argentine Pampa, 
our sources prior to 1700 yield scant cultural data of any kind; con- 
sequently, their silence falls short of proving absence of tobacco use 
at the time. In some other parts, as in Eastern Brazil, the Chaco, and 
the La Plata region, use may have been confined to magico-religious 
rites and so may have escaped the notice of early White observers. 
The problem is further complicated by the fact that archeological 
finds of pipes, in some cases in seemingly pre-Columbian deposits, 
have been made in Eastern Brazil and in the La Plata region, sug- 
gesting that at least in these areas tobacco smoking had been practiced 
in pre-Contact days. 

In other parts of our great blank area the historical picture is 
clearer. Our cultural information from sources prior to about 1700 
on the Charrua, “Querandi,” and other peoples of the Uruguayan and 
eastern Argentine Pampas, the 7’ehuelche, the Fuegians, and the 
Chono is sufficient to justify the confident inference that tobacco was 
not used by them in this early period. The pipes found in the Chubut 
region of Patagonia are almost certainly post-1700. The beginnings 
of Tehuelche use of tobacco can be dated from historical records as 
of about the middle of the 18th century; of Fuegian use, as of quite 
recent decades. 

At the present time tobacco is used in one form or another and for 
one purpose or another by nearly all the Indian tribes of Middle and 
South America from Honduras to Cape Horn. Exceptions are rare. 
A few scattered tribes, such as the Péez, some Montafia groups, 
Guahibo, Mura, Parintintin, Tupi-Cawahib, Chama of Bolivia, and 
Guayaki, do not, according to last recent reports, use it at all. Among 
a few others, such as the Cayapa, Sirioné, and Botocudo, tobacco is 
definitely reported on traditional or historical grounds to be of rela- 
tively recent introduction. Among the non-coca-chewing Indians of 
the Ecuadorean Sierra and the habitual coca-chewers of the Peruvian 
and Bolivian Highlands, tobacco is rarely or never used except to a 
limited extent medicinally and/or ritually. 

During the period from first Discovery to about 1700, over most of the 
tobacco area, use was, it seems, exclusively or chiefly magico-religious 
and/or medicinal, as among the Peruvians and Mapuche-Huilliche, 
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but in some regions, as in the West Indies, it was pretty surely secular 
‘ and hedonic as well. At the present time, in many parts of the tobacco 
area use is still chiefly magico-religious and/or medicinal, as among 
the Aymara, many Bolivian tribes, and the Ecuadorean Sierra 
Indians; but in many other parts, as in large areas of northern South 
America, the Chaco, the Pampa, Patagonia, Fuegia, and southern 
Middle Chile, use varies from largely to exclusively secular and 
hedonic. White influence seems partly, but not wholly, responsible 
for this basic historic shift in purpose of use. . 

Tobacco is used in South America in six main ways: smoking, 
snufling, eating, chewing, drinking, and licking. 

Of these six, smoking is by far the most widespread. The chief 
area in which cigars and cigarettes—a clean-cut distinction between 
the two is not definable, nor, for that matter, between them and one 
form of tubular “pipe” (cf. Stahl, 1930, pp. 64-74)—are or were the 
exclusive or prevalent forms of smoking is the continuous one extend- 
ing from southern Middle America and the West Indies through the 
Guianas and most of the Orinoco and Amazon forest and savanna 
region. 

At the present day pipe smoking occurs as the exclusive, prevalent, 
or alternative form of smoking in three chief areas of South America: 
(1) Part of the Guiana hinterland; (2) part of the Marajion- 
Huallaga-Ucayali region and downstream on the Amazon to about 
the mouth of the Javari; (3) the very extensive, almost continuous 
zone, beginning in the north on the lower Araguaya, expanding south- 
east, south, and southwest over a good part of inland southern Brazil, 
Mato Grosso, and central Bolivia, then down the whole Chaco to the 
Pampa and Patagonia, and crossing the Andes to embrace southern 
Middle Chile. The pipe is of recent or post-Columbian introduction 
in the Guiana hinterland, downstream on the Amazon, and Patagonia. 
In early Colonial times its presence is recorded for Eastern Brazil 
(“Tapuya,” Tupinamba) and Chile (Mapuche-Huilliche), and not 
elsewhere on the continent. 

Nearly all our archeological finds of pipes of clear-to-probable pre- 
Caucasian age have been made either in our zone 8 above or in the 
Sierral-Coastal belt from Ecuador to North Chile and the Calchaqui 
country. 

The combined ethnological, historical, and archeological evidence 
appears to justify the following broad generalization: In earlier times, 
shortly after and some time before the period of Discovery—and in 
large measure at present as well—cigars-cigarettes prevailed over the 
great northern focal area of the continent and adjacent Antilles and 
Middle America, pipes over a roughly crescent-shaped belt peripheral 
thereto on the southeast, south, southwest, and west, a tobaccoless zone 
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being peripheral in turn to the pipe zone. This triple concentric dis- 
tribution duplicates in reverse the similar triple concentric distribu- 
ton in Middle and North America north of the Isthmus. 

Cigars and cigarettes are made from whole or minced dried tobacco 
leaves, enclosed or wrapped in leaves of tobacco, maize, banana, or 
other plant or in the inner bark of trees. The spirally wrapped 
“cigars” range in length from about 2.5 inches (6 cm.), as occurring 
along with large ones in the upper Xingu region, to the giant ones of 
the Uaupés Valley, 8 inches to 2 feet (20-60 cm.), and of the early 
Panama Indians, 2 to 3 feet (60-90 cm.). These large Uaupés cigars 
are smoked in an upright forked holder (fig. 180). The early Panama 
cigars as described by Wafer (1903, p. 109, cut) were smoked with the 


Ficure 180.—Cigar holders of the Uaupés River Indians. (After Roth, 1924, 
fig. 66.) 
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lighted end in the mouth of the smoker, who blew the smoke through 
the length of the cigar into the faces of the others, who cupped their 
hands to breathe it in through mouth and nose, a mode of smoking 
very similar to one still current in the Panama region (Spruce, 1908, 
2: 486; Nordenskidld, 1938, p. 497, pipes). 

Pipes are of reed, bamboo, wood, dry hard fruits, bone, clay, or 
stone, in tubular, elbow, monitor, and composite forms. The com- 
posite pipes are often just a conico-tubular pipe to which a separate 
stem has been attached. 

Of aboriginal types, the tubular (fig. 181, Zef¢) are the most wide- 
spread, especially in the Chaco and in Eastern and Southeastern Brazil, 
and, on the historical and archeological evidence, are apparently a 
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Figure 181.—Chaco tobacco pipes. Left: Tubular wooden pipe, Mataco. a, Side 
view; b, schematic cross section; c, end section (% actual size). Right: 
Tubular wooden pipe with flat lip piece, Chorott. a, Side view; b, schematic 


cross section; c, end section (% actual size). (After Nordenskidld, 1908, 
figs.-2, 7.) 
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very old, perhaps the oldest, form on the South American continent. 
Among some of the tribes of Bolivia and the Chaco these have for 
convenience a flattened lip end (fig. 181, ight). Among some of the 
Chacoans a fiber filter is fitted inside the tube. Elbow pipes are found 
chiefly, apart from obvious White borrowing elsewhere, in widely scat- 
tered sections of a belt running from Alagoas in extreme Eastern 
Brazil down the Brazilian coastal provinces and across North Argen- 
tina and Patagonia to Chile. Monitor pipes (fig. 182) occur mainly 


Ficure 182.—Modern Tehuelche monitor tobacco pipes, Chubut Territory, Argen- 
tina. (46 actual size.) (After Outes, 1905, figs. 172, 178.) 


among the Mapuche-Huilliche and Tehuelche and in two seemingly 
pre-Columbian archeological sites of southeastern Bolivia (Norden- 
skidld, 1931, p. 91). Composite pipes, of separable bowl and stem, 
occur in various forms, two of the more characteristic forms being the 
cylinder- or spool-bowled ones of the Chaco and the cone-bowled ones 
of the Montafia (fig. 183) and Chaco. Pipes with human or zoo- 
morphic carving or molding are relatively rare, being reported chiefly 
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Figure 183.—Tobacco pipes of wood with stems of hind bone. Conebo, Ucayali 
River, eastern Pert. (2% actual size.) (After Farabee, 1922, fig. 7.) 


from the Chaco and from widely scattered archeological sites—not all 
pre-Columbian apparently—in Venezuela, Ecuador, Pert, North 
Argentina, and extreme Southern Brazil. 

Pipe tobacco is sometimes mixed with some other plant substance, 
such as tree bark in the Chaco and among the Mapuche-Huilliche, 
and calafate (Berberis sp.) wood shavings among the 7’ehuelche, or 
is replaced by some substitute, as among the Bororo, the Chilotans, 
and some Chacoans. Especially characteristic of the Chacoan-Pata- 
gonian region, although occurring also elsewhere with cigars (as 
among Bacairi and Crévaux’s “Ouitoto”), is the custom of each of a 
group taking a few puffs and then passing the pipe to the next man. 

According to Havestadt (1883, 2: 663), the Mapuche-Huilliche of 
the middle 18th century smoked tobacco by burning it in a shell 
receptacle and inhaling the fumes through a tube. 

Tobacco snuffing, not always distinguishable in our sources from 
Piptadenia snuffing, is recorded from three chief regions (map 9)— 
the Orinoco country (Otomac, Tamanac, Maipuré), the Montaiia with 
an extension down the Purtis (mostly Z’ucanoans, with some Panoans, 
Arawakans, and Tupians), and early Pera. 

The tobacco snuff used medicinally and hygienically by the early 
Contact Peruvians was made, according to Cobo, from the root of the 
plant. Elsewhere tobacco snuff is made by drying the leaves and 
powdering them. In some cases, the snuff is mixed with plant ashes, 
as among the Arawak of the Purtis, or with Piptadenia, as among the 
Omagua. 

Among some peoples, tobacco is snuffed without instruments, but 
among the great majority instruments, like those used for Piptadenia 
snufling, are employed for inhaling or blowing the snuff into the 
nostrils. These are: a single hollow tube (Yamamadz) ; two tubes 
blown by two partners (Campa) ; forked tubes of three types—(a) 
with slightly diverging forks, one in each nostril, for inhaling (Pau- 
mart) ; (6) with widely diverging forks (fig. 184, Zeft), a companion 
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blowing the snuff into his partner’s nose (Piro) ; (¢) smaller (fig. 184, 
right), with widely diverging forks, the snuffer putting one fork in 
his nostril and the other in his mouth and blowing (Piro, Tamanac, 
Maipuré). Occasional substitutes for tobacco (and Piptadenia) are 
recorded, such as: the unidentified topasayri among the early Peru- 
vians, cauca leaves in the Jurua-Purits region. 

Tobacco eating is comparatively rare. It is recorded for the Coto 
and Cocama of the Montafia. Tobacco powder is just put in the mouth 
and swallowed. 

Tobacco chewing has a very broken distribution (map 9): in the 
West Indies, among the /sland Carib; in Colombia, by early Chibcha 


Ficure 184.—Tobacco snuffing tubes, Puno, eastern Pert. (Approximately % 
actual size.) (After Farabee, 1922, fig. 5.) 


priests and modern Goajiro shamans; in the Montafa, by a large num- 
ber of tribes; in Central Guiana, the Chaco, and Eastern Brazil, by 
some other scattered tribes. While a great number of these tobacco- 
chewing peoples are adjacent to the coca-chewers of the Andean Sierra, 
a very considerable minority are not. Tobacco chewing is definitely 
absent from the Mapuche-Huilliche-Tehuelche tobacco complex. 

In some areas chewing tobacco is mixed with another substance, 
usually alkaline: in parts of the Guiana-/sland Carib area, with ashes, 
black-niter earth, or pulverized shell; in the Chaco, with plant or 
bone ashes. Here and there, as with Goajiro shamans (Mackenzie, 
1945, p. 158), the chewer swallows the tobacco-laden saliva, thus induc- 
ing a kind of nauseated intoxication. Where the tobacco supply runs 
short, a substitute may be chewed: the koro-pa root (Z'oba, Chunupt) ; 
several plants (Venezuelan Indians: Ernst, 1890, p. 248). These ap- 
pear to be mostly nonstimulant masticatories, as is the 7’ehuelche maki 
(gum resin from the incense bush). 
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Map 9.—Distribution of tobacco snuffing (horizontal hachure), chewing (vertical 
hachure), drinking (diagonal hachure, upward toward right), and licking 
(diagonal hachure, upward toward left). 
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Tobacco drinking has two main centers of distribution (map 9): 
much of the Montaia region, and some of the Guiana area. To pre- 
pare the tobacco liquid, tobacco leaves are either boiled in water, or 
chewed and then spit out into a container, as among the Jivaro, or 
else are just steeped in water, as among the Barama River Carib of 
Guiana. The liquid may be taken either through the mouth and drunk, 
usually nauseating and narcotizing the drinker, or else, as sometimes 
by men or shamans among some of the Montaifia tribes, through the 
nose. 

Tobacco licking (map 9) is reported for a very limited area of the 
upper Amazon tributaries (Wztoto, Bora, Jivaro, Campa, Piro) and 
for the Arhuaco of northern Colombia (Mason, J. A., 1924, pp. 11-12). 
Tobacco leaves are boiled in water to the consistency of tar, or are 
soaked, pounded, and mixed with thickened cassava starch. The 
syrupy product is commonly kept in a shell or gourd and carried 
around. The user sticks a finger or two or a small stick into the dark 
mass, and then licks it off. Among the Arhuwaco, it is customary when 
two men meet for each to dip his finger in the other’s gourd and to 
touch his lips with the substance. A somewhat similar tobacco paste, 
with the addition of other ingredients, is in use as pellets in contem- 
porary Venezuela (Lewin, 1931, p. 297). 

While, on the whole, in South America tobacco is used more by 
men than by women and in many tribes the latter either must not or do 
not use it, nevertheless in many tribes and extensive areas, especially 
where White influence is strong, both sexes use it freely. Sex differen- 
tiation in use seems to have a very broken and erratic distribution, 
even within limited cultural areas, such as northern Colombia, Central 
Guiana, and the Chaco. 

There is a marked tendency among South American Indians, as 
there was among earlier Antillean ones, so to use tobacco as to induce 
more or less acute intoxication. This may be done by swallowing the 
smoke (e. g., Tehuelche-Araucanian), by intensive rapid long-con- 
tinued smoking, by swallowing the juice while chewing (Goajiro), by 
snuffing (early Pert, 7purina), and by drinking tobacco water (Gui- 
ana, parts of the Montafia). In most cases this has magico-religious 
significance, as when done by shamans or lay persons to induce trance, 
dreams, visions, and communication with spirits; in other cases, as 
seemingly among the Tehuelche-Araucanians, merely for hedonic 
purposes. 

Purely hedonic or recreational use of tobacco is at present very 
common in many areas. Such secular use is, however, largely post- 
Columbian and due to White influence. But it was not unknown at the 
time of Discovery, as the West Indian evidence shows pretty clearly. 
Pleasure use is common at drinking sprees. Among social purposes 
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of use, the most common perhaps is in greeting guests or visitors and in 
symbolizing friendship and camaraderie. Peruvian Indians are re- 
ported by Yacovleff and Herrera (1934-35, p. 45) to use Vicotiana 
glauca in powder form with chicha for criminal ends, the effect being 
like that of Datura stramonium. 

Tobacco is hygienically and medically used for many purposes: to 
relieve fatigue (Zapirapé), to clear the head (early Peri, Jévaro), to 
cure headache (Conzbo) , dysentery (Campa, Piro), and other ailments. 
A large number of tribes in and adjacent to eastern Bolivia, many of 
whom do not smoke, use it to get rid of gadflies that burrow under the 
skin of human beings—a use reported also among the 18th-century 
Indians of Maynas Province (Veigl, 1785, p. 285), the modern Jivaro, 
and from Ega on the Amazon (Bates, 1892, p. 384). 

Tobacco enters very much into the South American shamanistic and 
general magico-religious complex. Evidence of its use as an offering 
or sacrifice comes from a great many parts of the continent—ranging 
from the Cuna rite of burning the leaves in a brazier as incense, to the 
Tehuelche one, reminiscent of North America, of blowing smoke cere- 
monially toward the four quarters. 

Among the many and varied uses made of tobacco by shamans, the 
two more commonly reported are: blowing the smoke on persons, 
especially the sick, and on objects; and smoking, drinking, or snuffing 
tobacco to induce narcosis, dreams, visions, and visitations from and 
communication with spirits. Tobacco is also used, less frequently, in 
shamanistic or lay divination, as among the Goajiro by watching the 
direction in which the smoke drifts (Nicholas, 1901, p. 629), and in 
foretelling the future, as among the early Peruvians (Polo de Onde- 
gardo, 1916, p. 197). The drinking of tobacco water in such quan- 
tity as to bring about intoxication with nausea plays a central role in 
the preparation of candidates for shamanship in Guiana and in parts 
of the Montafia (Jéivaro, Zaparo). Among the Jivaro, drinking to- 
bacco water, squirting juice in the nose, smoking large cigars, swallow- 
ing smoke, and painting the body with tobacco juice are prominent 
features in initiation and marriage ceremonies, victory feasts, and other 
rites. The Jivaro have a well-defined concept of a tobacco-plant 
spirit. 

An over-all comparison of tobacco use in South America and in 
North America north of about the Mexican border reveals certain 
major resemblances and contrasts. In both areas: the tubular pipe 
looks very archaic; magico-religious purposes of use are, or earlier 
were, primary, with secular or hedonic use secondary; tobacco was a 
favorite sacrifice or offering; hedonic use has greatly gained on reli- 
gious since the Discovery. Pipe types show appreciably less variety 
and elaboration in South America than in North America. On the 
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other hand the tobacco complex shows appreciably greater variety 
and elaboration (many kinds of snuffing, drinking, licking, etc.) in 
the cigar-cigarette zone of South America than in North America— 
although perhaps not greater in the South American pipe zone, which 
is a better basis for comparison. In general, too, the use of tobacco in 
South America, in the West Indies, and in Middle America up to the 
northern Mexican border tends much more toward intoxication 
or extreme excitation, is in a sense more “Dionysian,” and is 
associated more closely with free individualistic shamanism; while 
in North America north of the Mexican border the use of tobacco is, 
or was, generally much more tranquil, sober, and moderate, more 
“Apollonian,” and is associated in secular and religious practices more 
with institutionalized formal ritualism. 

(Chief general sources on South American use of tobacco: Stahl, 
1924, all phases of problem; Nordenskidld, 1908, pipes; Mason, J. A. 
1924, brief general treatment ; Karsten, 1935, magico-religious aspects. ) 


PIPTADENIA SNUFF 


A potent snuff (parica, curupa, cohoba[?], yupa, yopa, yop, niopo, 
vilca, huillea, sebil, hatax, jataj) is made from the seeds of wild or 
cultivated trees of the genus Piptadenia (P. peregrina, P. macro- 
carpa, P. colubrina). 

To judge from such records as we have, the chief center of inten- 
sive use of Piptadenia snuff is in northwestern South America— 
among most of the CAibchan-speaking and other tribes of the area 
extending from the Colombian Highlands east across the llanos to 
the upper Orinoco and south to the Uaupés and Yapura (Chibcha of 
Highlands, Tunebo, Girara, Achagua, Otomac, Yaruro, Saliva, 
Piapoco, Guahibo, and peoples of the Meta, Vichada, Guaviare, 
Sipapo, and Uaupés Rivers). Outside this area the use of Piptadenia 
snuff is specifically recorded for: the early Contact Indians of Trini- 
dad (Castellanos, 1850, 4: 98) and perhaps Hispaniola; the “Ouztoto” 
(of Crévaux), Zuyuca, Yahuna, Piro, Ticuna, Passé, and Western 
Omagua of the upper Amazon and the Montafia; the A/ura and Maué 
of the Amazon-Madeira and the Catawishi of the Puris; the Paravil- 
hana and Taulipang of northern Brazilian Amazonas; the Highland 
Quechua of Peri, the Mataco and the upper Guaporé tribes; the 
18th-century Lule and the 16th-century Indians around Cordoba, 
Argentina. (Fairly full listing in: Lovén, 1935; Restrepo, 1895; 
Uhle, 1898; Spruce, 1908; Safford, 1916; Roth, W. E., 1924; Pardal, 
1937; Serrano, 1941.) 

Our tribal records on which the above list and the accompanying 
distribution map (map 10) are based are probably very incomplete. 
On the other hand, some of the attributions may not be correct, since 
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MapP 10.—Distribution of Piptadenia snuffing (solid black) and Ilex preparations, 
(horizontal hachure), maté to the east, guayusa to the west. 
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in some cases the lack of exact botanical identification makes it 
doubtful whether we have to do with Piptadenia snuff, tobacco snuff, 
or snuff from some other plant—as, for instance, from “topasayri” 
in early Peri (Cobo, 1890-93, 1: 404-405), or from an unidentified 
tree bark among the Yecewand (Koch-Griinberg, 1917-28, 3: 386). 

The seeds were dried and pulverized, and used without addition 
of lime or ash among the Guahibo (Spruce, 1908, 2: 426), but among 
the Otomac were mixed with quicklime from calcined snail shell and 
with cassava flour; among the A/awé, with plant ashes and juice of 
the leaves of Cocculus sp.; among the upper Guaporé tribes, with 
plant ashes and pulverized tobacco leaves. The mixture was dried 
into hard cakes. Among the early Contact Peruvians, the seeds and 
the sap or juice were also mixed with chicha (Polo de Ondegardo, 
1916, p. 830; Cobo, 1890-93, 2:95, 4: 142), while among (unspecified) 
Indians of the Paraguay region the pods were burned and the smoke 
inhaled (Dobrizhoffer, 1822, 1: 399). 

When used as snuff, the hard cake was reduced to powder and taken 
into the nostrils through two quills secured together, as among the 
Maué; or through Y-shaped tubes of bird or jaguar leg bones—in 
some cases, as among the Guahibo, Catawishi, and Tuyuca, by placing 
one end in the nostril and the other in the mouth and blowing hard; 
in others, as among the Otomac, Guahibo, Omagua, and Mavé, by 
placing the ends of the forks in the nostrils and the stem in the snuff 
and inhaling strongly. Under still another method, as among the 
“Quitoto” (of Crévaux), Omagua, Mura, and upper Guaporé tribes, 
two men paired, with two straight or curved hollow tubes, and each 
vigorously blew the snuff into the nostril of the other. A Piptadenia 
decoction was also used as an enema among the Catawishi and the 
Mura. 

When this snuff is inhaled or blown in strongly, as is the more 
common practice, a temporary mild or deep intoxication results, and 
sometimes a condition described as fury or madness. Trance, too, 
may be superinduced, especially among shamans, with visions and 
spirit visitations. 

The snuff was taken for various purposes: as a stimulant in every- 
day use, by, e. g., the Guahzbo, and as an excitant in drinking sprees 
or before war expeditions; by hunters to make them more alert and to 
give them keener vision (and, among the Piro and Catawishi, given 
to hunting dogs, too, for the same purpose) ; as a prophylactic against 
fevers, among the A/aué; by medicine men, to induce trance, visions, 
and communication from spirits, and so to help in clairvoyance, proph- 
ecy, and/or divination, as among the Chibcha, early Peruvians, the 
Uaupés and upper Orinoco peoples, and Mataco,; or to bring rain, as 
among the 18th-century Lule. 
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ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 


Fermented alcoholic beverages (chicha, massato, kashiri, paiwari, 
kawin, kawim: for other names, cf. La Barre, 1938) were reported in 
use in the West Indies, Middle America, the Andean cultural region 
from Colombia to southern Middle Chile, and in most of the Silval 
region by the earliest White explorers, colonists, and missionaries, 
and undoubtedly had long been part of the pre-Contact aboriginal 
culture. Distilling is practiced at present by certain Indian groups, 
as a rule largely Europeanized in culture, here and there from Hon- 
duras (Paya) and Nicaragua (Ulwa) to Colombia, Ecuador, and 
Pert (Quillacinga, Pasto, Coaiquer, Cayapa, Canelo, upper Napo and 
Tiquié Rivers), but is of post-Contact introduction from Hispano- 
American culture. Nearly all South American Indians in close touch 
with Whites have taken readily to our distilled liquors; the Ona of 
Tierra del Fuego are one of the rare exceptions. 

While the use of home-made or bartered alcoholic beverages is today 
extremely widespread in South America, it is not universal, and in 
some extensive areas where prevalent at present was earlier absent. 

The Fuegians had no alcoholic drinks until relatively recent times; 
the Tehuelche none until about the middle of the 18th century, 
and even in Musters’ day (1869) made none of their own, although the 
Poyas, of the Lake Nahuelhuapi region adjacent to Araucanian terri- 
tory, who may have spoken a Tehuelche dialect, were brewing a bev- 
erage from fruits in the early 18th century. Whether the “Puel- 
che” of the western Argentine Pampa had intoxicants prior to the 
middle 18th century is uncertain. Of the Chaco tribes, the M/bayd- 
Guaicurt were using fermented drinks from algaroba beans when 
first observed in the second quarter of the 16th century (Schmidel, 
1891, p. 18; Pero Hernandez, 1891, p. 135). 

In recent decades, alcoholic beverages are reported absent from 
considerable sections of three areas in the tropical and subtropical 
forests, viz, sections of: (1) Eastern and Southern Brazil and Para- 
guay (Northern, Northwestern, and Central Ge, tribes of headwaters 
of the Xingi, Guayaki, Tapirapé) ; (2) Bolivia (the Zacanan-speak- 
ing tribes); (3) the Montafia (Witoto, Okaina, Minuane, Bora, 
Pinches (of Veigl’s time, around 1768)). Occasional isolated tribes, 
such as the Arhuaco-Cagaba of Colombia (Brettes, 1903, p. 319) and 
Carimé of Brazilian Amazonas (Salathé, 1931-32, p. 302), also lack 
alcoholic beverages of their own. 

Among the alcoholic beverages of aboriginal South America, those 
made from maize are used by the greatest number of people and have 
the widest geographical distribution (map 11). They are chiefly 
found: in the great fairly continuous area from Honduras to the 
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Map 11.—Distribution of alcoholic beverages: X, Approximate southern limit 
of manioc beer (dotted section indicates lack of data) ; Y, approximate southern 
limit of maize beer; stipple, approximate area of algaroba beer. 
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Isthmus in Middle America, and along the Andean cultural belt from 
the Isthmus and northern and western Colombia through Ecuador and 
Pert to western Bolivia, the Atacama, the Diaguita country, Middle 
Chile, Chiloé, and, by later introduction from Chiloé, to the southern 
limit of maize-growing on the Guaitecas Islands; the Antilles; Vene- 
zuela and the Guianas; the Z’wpi-Guarani regions of the Amazon, 
the Paraguay-Parana, and the Brazilian Coast and hinterland. They 
are also common in much of ihe Montana, the Orinoco, and upper and 
middle Amazon and their tributaries, eastern Bolivia and the Chaco, 
Mato Grosso, and non-7'upi Eastern Brazil. 

Alcoholic beverages from manioc rank second to those from maize, 
and have approximately the same distribution as the latter (map 11)— 
except for two chief areas in which they are lacking, viz: the Andean 
cultural belt from northern Colombia all the way south to Chiloé; and 
most of the Chaco. In the major regions where both maize and manioc 
beverages occur, there are numerous tribes or smaller subregions where 
only one or the other is recorded. In some of these major regions, as 
in the Guianas and the Amazon lowlands, premier rank is held by 
manioc beverages; in others, as in most of the 7upi-Guarani territory, 
by maize beverages. 

Ranking next to maize and manioc beverages are those from palms, 
algaroba, and honey; and next to these, those from bananas (and plan- 
tains), pineapples, sweet potatoes, and sugarcane. 

Palm wine, from the sap or fruit of various palms (A/auritia sp., 
Guilielma sp., and others), occurs in two main areas; a larger one 
to the north, embracing much of the Antilles, Middle America, north- 
ern and eastern Colombia, the Montafia and upper Amazon, the Rio 
Negro, Venezuela, and the Guianas; a smaller one, in the Mato Grosso, 
middle Paraguay, and middle Parana regions (Guatd, Bororo, Nambi- 
cuara, Caingang, Mbayd). 

Algaroba beer (map 11) from the seeds of the “carob” tree (Prosopis 
spp.), holds first place among the Chaco tribes and is made by the 
Chiriguano to the west and by the “Pampa Indians” (including prob- 
ably the Puelche) and Argentine Araucanians to the south. It is also 
recorded in early Colonial times from the Diaguita region. It is 
brewed mostly during the season from about November to February 
or later when the seeds are ripe. 

Mead, of fermented honey, occurs in two main areas: in parts of 
Middle America; and widespread though far from universal in a 
great crescent belt, more or less marginal to the southern Amazonian 
watershed, extending from the southeastern Brazilian coast to South- 
ern Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay, through the Chaco, to the Siriond 
of eastern Bolivia. In this area it is or was brewed by a number of the 
Tupi-Guararé and southern Ge, by the Botocudo and Charrua, and by 
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most of the Chaco peoples. It was recorded very early by Schmidel 
among the Cario, by del Techo among the Kaaigua (Caingud) and 
Gualache, and [fermented ?] by Barleus among the “Zapuya.” That 
mead is not more widely brewed in South America is probably due to 
the fact that in most areas other materials for alcoholic beverages are 
so much more readily procurable than honey in quantities sufficient 
for large numbers of drinkers. (Cf. Dobrizhoffer, 1822, 2: 435.) 

Fermented drinks from bananas (or plantains), pineapples, sweet 
potatoes, and sugarcane occur fairly commonly in and are mostly 
confined to the tropical and subtropical forest and savanna regions 
of Middle America, Venezuela, the Guianas, and the Orinoco and 
Amazonian watersheds. There are occasional occurrences outside this 
area, such as brews from: sweet potatoes among the Jsland Carib, 
Camacan, and Caingang; bananas among the Abzpén. 

Among the more localized alcoholic drinks, with some records of 
occurrences of each, are those from: quinoa (Highland Ecuador and 
Peri, Uro-Chipaya, Mapuche-Huilliche) ; oca (Highland Pert) ; pine 
nuts (Mapuche-Huilliche, Caingang, Guayand, Napo River tribes) ; 
cashew (Mosquito-Sumo, Guiana) ; agave (north coast of Veragua, 
Ica); chaiar (Gourliea decorticans), tusca (Acacia aroma) (Chaco, 
Choroti) ; mistol (Zizyphus mistol) (Chaco); mamey (north coast 
of Veragua) ; white potatoes, apples, wheat, barley, pears, quinces, 
strawberries (Avaucanians) ; molle berries (Contact Inca, Araucan- 
tans) ; Dioscorea (Mosquito-Sumo, Taulipang, Camaracoto) ; “pump- 
kins” (Lengua) ; melons or watermelons (Mataco, Choroti) ; papaya 
(Camacan). Numerous other fruits and berries are also used here 
and there sporadically. 

As regards three of the most important South American alcoholic 
beverages, those from maize, manioc, and algaroba, the general rule 
seems to hold that in any given tribe or area the favorite beverage is 
made from the food that bulks largest in the dietary. There are, 
however, exceptions to the rule, as among some of the tribes of Costa 
Rica, whose staple food is plantain but whose favorite drink is from 
maize, 

The fermented beverages are made in two main ways: without or 
with mastication. 

Beverages from palm sap, honey, sugarcane, pineapple, and fruits 
or berries rich in sugar are made without mastication. By way of 
exception, the Adipdén chewed honeycomb in their mead making. Bey- 
erages from palm fruits, bananas (or plantains), and sweet potatoes 
are very commonly reported as made with mastication. Beverages 
from manioc, and from maize, algaroba, and other seeds rich in starch, 
are usually made with mastication, although there are exceptions as 
regards maize and manioc (e. g., Striond) and algaroba (e. g., some- 
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times in Chaco), and in a great many cases our records are silent as 
regards presence or absence of mastication. In general, however, 
the custom of mastication is found very commonly and very widely 
diffused over practically our whole area in which aboriginal alcoholic 
beverages occur: Middle America (from Honduras south), the West 
Indies, and continental South America down to and including the 
Chaco and southern Middle Chile. 

With ingredients rich in sugar, the brew material is left to be acted 
upon directly by wild yeasts. With those rich in starch, sprouting 
without mastication is here and there relied on to promote conversion 
of starch into the simpler carbohydrates or sugar upon which the 
yeasts can feed; but far more commonly resort is had to mastication 
through which the ptyalin in the saliva changes part of the starch into 
sugar and so hastens fermentation by giving the yeast a quicker start. 

Details of the process of preparation of alcoholic beverages differ 
somewhat according to tribe or area, to material fermented, and to 
use or nonuse of mastication. Grains are dried and crushed or 
ground to flour, in some areas (e. g., early Panama and Pert, eastern 
Bolivia) after being steeped in water until they sprout. They are 
then usually boiled or heated. The masticated grain may be added 
to the nonmasticated before or after this boiling, or between a first 
and second boiling. The liquid is then allowed to ferment, commonly 
about two to four or more days. Manioc beer preparation follows 
the same general lines; it may be ready to drink within 24 hours. The 
sap from palm wine is more commonly collected from incisions in 
the upper trunk, with or without felling of the tree. For some areas— 
parts of the Chaco and of the Montafia—concepts of plant spirits and 
animistic rites to promote fermentation and to strengthen the brew 
are specifically reported (Karsten, 1926, 1935) and, to judge from 
scattered hints in our sources, are probably much more widespread. 

The liquor is very commonly prepared and stored in large troughs 
made of hollowed tree trunks (fig. 185) ; sometimes, in earthen jars. 
Preparation of fermented beverages is predominantly the woman’s 
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Figure 185.—Community chicha trough, Motilén, Colombia. (After Bolinder, 
1917, fig. 13.) 
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task. The women, too, in some cases only the old or the young women, 
ordinarily do the masticating, although here and there (Moguez, 
Guiana, Rio Aiarf region) the men or the men and children do all or 
part of it. 

To promote fermentation, the Guarani and the Guaratdgaja (of the 
Guaporé) add certain leaves to their brew; the Caingang, the woody 
stem of a fern. To promote fermentation, or to give flavor or greater 
strength, or to do both, leaves (Sus?) , palm stems (Aweicoma), sugar- 
cane juice (Cuna, Carajé), goat or sheep excrement (Lenca), and 
other ingredients are or were added by tribes here and there. Brews 
of mixed maize and cassava are also reported occasionally (Carajd, 
Conebo). 

In some regions, particularly the Andean and parts of the forested 
lowlands, fermented beverages are drunk as a common everyday bever- 
age. Most of the drinking, however, throughout the great brewing 
area of the West Indies, Middle America, and continental South Amer- 
ica is in connection with drinking sprees, of a social and/or magico- 
religious nature in which groups participate. These drinking bouts 
are main or attendant features of gatherings of all kinds, especially in 
connection with hunting, fishing, harvesting, and other food-getting ac- 
tivities, with visiting and hospitality to guests, with war, victory, and 
peacetime councils, with births, naming, initiations, weddings, and 
funerals, and with magico-religious festivals, rites, and celebrations— 
the specific occasions differing from tribe to tribe and from area to 
area. The sprees may last from a few hours up to many days, usually 
until all the available liquid is exhausted. The participants imbibe 
until they reach various stages of intoxication, from mild tipsiness to 
complete alcoholic coma. Among nearly all peoples on whom we have 
information, the bouts are accompanied by and end in the airing of 
grudges and hurling of insults, which lead to quarrels and fighting 
more or less violent and not uncommonly fatal. Sex intrigues and 
orgies are equally common accompaniments. Only here and there, as 
among the lower Xingu tribes, and the Ashluslay and Chorott, is quar- 
reling specifically reported absent. In both the Guiana and Chaco- 
Pampa area, to prevent grave or fatal results, the women hide all 
weapons before intoxication has reached an advanced stage. Ina good 
many regions, as in the Chaco, the women (at least the younger and 
middle-aged ones) do not take part in the drinking, or at most drink 
quite moderately. In others, as in the Panama region, and parts of the 
Montafia and Andean Highlands, they as well as the men get drunk. 
(For detailed description of spree, cf., e. g., Appun, 1870, pp. 299-302, 
315-317.) 

Some medicinal use is made of alcoholic beverages, as among the 
Aymara, but the usual purposes of drinking and of drinking sprees 
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are hedonic, social, magico-religious, or, as more commonly, combina- 
tions of all three. That the hedonic bulks large is obvious from our 
sources. The sprees are eagerly anticipated, and are joyous and 
hilarious affairs, at least until the fighting starts. Some of the social 
purposes, such as symbolizing hospitality and so forth, are clear from 
the above-given list of occasions on which drinking is indulged in. 
Dobrizhoffer adds (1822, 2: 413-414) particularly the desire of the 
Abipon through drinking to acquire acuteness in counsel and bravery 
in fight. Guests and hosts among the early Peruvians customarily ex- 
changed and drank together maize chicha (Betanzos, 1924, pp. 199- 
200). 

Alcoholic beverages were common offerings or sacrifices to super- 
natural beings and/or the dead in the Andean cultural belt and such 
sacrifices were early reported by the Carvajal expedition of 1542 far 
down the Amazon east of the mouth of the Rio Negro. They play an 
important part in girls’ rites in parts of the Panama and Montafia 
regions, and in many other feasts among the Jévaro and Canelo. In 
the Montafia, Mato Grosso and elsewhere, they are important accom- 
paniments of shamanistic training and practice. 

We have no published intensive field study of the functions of alco- 
holic beverages in contributing to the stability or instability of society 
or of the individual in any South American tribe or community. 
Such field studies are an urgent desideratum. A short paper by 
Rodriguez Sandoval (1945) reviews the motives for and rationaliza- 
tions under which the Indians of the Ecuadorean Sierra drink, viz, to 
“warm the blood” and impart physical energy, to prolong life, to 
“rejoice the heart,” to give courage and peace of spirit, to manifest 
friendship, hospitality, and solidarity, to ask favors, to maintain status 
by thus evidencing wealth, to conform to festival requirements, and so 
forth. 

Habitual addicts proper, driven to daily or periodic alcoholic excess 
by psychosomatic impulsion, appear to be rare, or, at least in most 
regions, nonexistent. To judge from the continuous distribution of 
intoxication over the whole range of alcoholic beverages, and from 
the fact that getting drunk or being made drunk is customary or 
obligatory indiscriminately for participants in the rites, festivals, and 
socio-civic observances, such impulsion as exists looks more social and 
magico-religious, and in this sense more cultural than psychosomatic. 
The degree to and manner in which in individual cases physiological 
and psychological or psychopathic factors, such as physical craving, 
anxiety, frustration, escape, and so forth, may enter into the picture 
awaits intensive field investigation, investigation which should yield 
rich returns. 

Nonfermented drinks made from maize, manioc, palm sap and 
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fruits, honey, pineapples, and various berries and other fruits are 
reported from most areas of the continent. Often our later as well as 
earlier sources are not clear as to whether the drinks they record are 
fermented or not, this being particularly the case as regards beverages 
made from palm and from honey. 

(The sources on alcoholic beverages in South America are exceed- 
ingly numerous and very widely scattered. Among the most im- 
portant are: Appun, 1870; W. E. Roth, 1924; Karsten, 1920 b, 1926, 
1935; Bruman, 1940, for southern Middle America.) 


ILEX (MATE, GUAYUSA) 


From the leaves of various wild and cultivated species of the genus 
Ilex (I. paraguariensis, I. spp.; active principle, caffeine) are prepared 
the stimulants maté (herva maté, yerba maté, cad guazi, Paraguay 
tea) and guayusa. There are two main centers of distribution: the 
maté center in the Paraguay region, and the guayusa center in the 
Montana. 

At the time of first White contact, maté appears from our sources 
to have been in use chiefly or only by the Guarani of the region watered 
by the Parana, Paraguay, and Uruguay (map 10), and solely as an 
herbal curative and by shamans as a means of entering into communi- 
cation with spirits. Later it came into more general use as a mild stim- 
ulant among the neighboring tribes (Charrua, Caingang, and Cha- 
macoco specifically mentioned), and especially after the beginning of 
the 17th century among the Whites of the region, from whom 
its use spread through Southern Brazil, Paraguay, Uruguay, Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Chile, and part of Peraé. At the present time, maté is 
drunk, according to Lewin’s estimate (1931, p. 276), by about 15 
million people, as a pleasurable beverage and a mild nerve tonic and 
muscular stimulant. 

The beverage is ordinarily made by putting a portion of the pow- 
dered leaves of the Ilex into a little cold water, and afterward adding 
boiling water. It was earlier drunk through a narrow wooden pipe 
or a slender reed; the Chamacoco used a bird-bone pipe with a woven 
fiber strainer on the distal end. It is at present more commonly drunk 
through a metal pipe with a globular strainer at the end. 

Guayusa is specifically recorded for the Jivaro, Zéparo, Quijo, 
Canelo, Candoshi, Aguano, Panobo, and 18th-century Pinche, of 
the Montafia region (map 10) but may be more widespread in the area. 
Our sources are silent on early use of JZex beverages among the peoples 
of the Andean Highlands and west thereof. 

Our most detailed information on the purposes for which guayusa, 
the boiled infusion of leaves of J/ex spp., is used in the Montafia comes 
from the Jivaro (Villavicencio, 1858; Spruce, 1908; Karsten, 1920 a, 
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1920 b, 1935). The Jévaro men and women daily drink it and give it 
to their children the first thing in the morning after arising, to induce 
vomiting and thus to cleanse and fortify the body—as is done with 
other liquid emetics for the same purposes among other tribes (e. g., 
Taulipang, Yecuana) of northern South America. Guayusa is be- 
lieved by the Jévaro to confer strength and swiftness, especially on the 
hunter—and for the same reason is also given to hunting dogs, as 
Piptadenia is given among the Piro and Catawishi—and to bring 
dreams regarding hunting luck. It likewise enters largely into the 
Jivaro religiously colored victory and other feasts. The 18th-century 
Pinche drank guayusa at dances and took it with them when they 
went away from home for some days (Veigl, 1785, p. 46). 


PAULLINIA (YOCO, GUARANA) 


From wild and cultivated lianas of the genus Paullinia (P. yoco, 
P. cupana, P. sorbilis, and perhaps others: Schultes, 1942) are pre- 
pared stimulant and medicinal beverages (yoco, guarana, cupina) with 
a high caffein content—in guarana usually 3 to 4 percent, occasionally 
as high as 6 percent. 

Yoco, recorded to date only for the Jnga, Siona, Cofdén, and Core- 
guaje of the Putumayo-Aguarico-Caqueta area in southern Colombia 
and adjacent parts of Ecuador and Peri (map 12), is prepared from 
Paullinia yoco and perhaps also from Paullinia pterophylla. The 
stem is cut into pieces 1 to 3 feet long, and the epidermis, cortex, and 
phloem are rasped. The scrapings thus obtained are squeezed to 
express the caffein-bearing sap into cold water, the rasped tissues being 
then discarded. The liquid, of a cloudy milky-white or light choco- 
late-brown color, is drunk cold. The beverage, which is taken early 
every morning, allays hunger and supplies muscular stimulation. Itis 
also used medicinally as a febrifuge and as a curative for a bilious 
disease (Schultes, 1942). 

Guarané is recorded specifically for only a few tribes (such as the 
17th-century Andiraz, the Maué, Piapoco, and the Indians of 
Yavita on the Atabapo River of southern Venezuela) (map 12), but 
is apparently of somewhat more widespread use among the Indians 
of the Amazon and Rio Negro valleys (Spruce, 1908, 2: 450-451). 
It is prepared from Paullinia cupana (P. sorbilis), normally a twining 
plant, but often kept pruned in cultivation to the size of a currant 
bush. The seeds are scraped or ground, mixed with cassava flour, 
and kneaded to a paste, which on drying becomes the hard saffron- 
yellow or brown pasta guarané (guarana paste). The beverage, of 
bitter taste, is made by scraping the paste and dissolving the powder 
in cold or hot water. It is taken, commonly in the morning, as a mild 
stimulant. Bettendorf (1910, p.37) recorded that the Andiraz Indians 
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Map 12.—Distribution of Paullinia beverages: yoco and guarana. 
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believed it gave them strength to hunt long without feeling the pangs 
of hunger. 

Around the middle of the last century, the Maué had a sort of 
monopoly on the production of guarana, at least in their area, and 
exported it widely. 

Our sparse source information on yoco and guarana contains no 
reference, so far as the writer has been able to discover, to any shaman- 
istic or other magico-religious use of these beverages. 


CACAO 


Cacao (Theobroma cacao; alkaloid, theobromin) grows wild in 
many parts of northern South America, as along the Amazon, and is 
at present widely cultivated there by Whites and by some Indians. 
So far, however, as our historical records go, it was not used anywhere 
on the South American continent south of Panama before the coming 
of the Europeans, and no seeds, pods, or representations of cacoa have 
been found in Peruvian or other archeological sites. 

But in southern Middle America it has long been used as food and 
drink by the Indians from Honduras (Josquito-Sumo) to Panama 
and the Colombian border (Cwna), and perhaps goes back, in part 
at least of the area, to pre-Hispanic times. The burning of cacao nibs 
as Incense in braziers enters prominently into the magico-religious 
practices of the Cuna of Panama (Nordenskidéld, 1938, pp. 3821, 364, 
577, and passim). 

COCA 


The leaves of Hrythroxylon coca are the basis of the stimulant, coca 
(from Quechua cuca, coca; ipadt in Brazil; hay, hayo, jaya in Colom- 
bia and Venezuela). The coca plant, a shrub from about 3 up to 12 
feet (0.9-3.6 m.) high, grows wild in warm ravines in sub-Andean 
Pert, in Bolivia, and in Brazil, and is widely cultivated in and near 
its general range by both Indians and Whites, particularly in the 
valleys of the eastern slope of the Bolivian and Peruvian Cordillera. 

Archeological evidence indicates that aboriginal use of coca goes well 
back into pre-Contact times. Bundles of coca leaves, woven bags con- 
taining the leaves, gourds holding lime and ash, and spatulae have 
been found frequently in graves in Peri and as far south on the coast 
as Arica in northernmost Chile. 

Our early historical sources report coca chewing and/or ritual use 
of coca leaves as prevalent: in Middle America, among the Vicarao 
of the Pacific Coast of Nicaragua, and perhaps in the Veragua region 
of western Panam4; in South America from the Cumandé area of Vene- 
zuela, the Goajira Peninsula, and Isthmus of Panama through the 
Andean Sierra and sub-Sierra of Colombia, Ecuador, and Peri to 
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northern Chile. Coca chewing is not found among the modern Que- 
chua-speaking Indians of the Sierra of Ecuador. The evidence for 
the use of coca in the Antilles in early Contact times seems very ten- 
uous. (Cf. discussion by Lovén, 1935, pp. 398-400.) 

Our more recent sources, particularly those of the last hundred years, 
reveal two important extra-Sierral extensions of aboriginal coca use: 
one in the equatorial belt, which includes many of the tribes of the 
northern affluents of the Amazon, with one far eastern outpost in 
Spruce’s day, a century ago, at the mouth of the Rio Negro; a second, 
in the south, which includes a certain number of southwestern Brazil- 
ian, western Bolivian, and northwestern Argentine tribes in touch 
with the Quechua and Aymara, and a very recent further extension 
by Indian sugar-factory laborers well across the Chaco nearly to the 
Paraguay (map 13). (For listing of majority of coca-chewing peo- 
ples, see Bolinder, 1925, pp. 82-93, with references; cf. also: Ernst, 
1890; Tessmann, 1930; Nordenskidld, 1920; Lewin, 1981.) 

Methods of preparation and use of coca as a stimulant differed 
from region to region. In parts at least of Colombia, Ecuador, and 
the North Coast, the dried leaves were chewed without addition of lime 
or ash. 

Throughout most of the Andean area from Colombia to South Pert, 
Bolivia, and North Chile, the leaves are dried and kept separately from 
the lime or ash in a small pouch or woven bag (chuspa), the limy sub- 
stance (llicta, llista, llipta) being carried in a small gourd (poporo), 
with a thin stick or spatula to transfer the alkali to the mouth. North 
of about Cerro de Pasco (Central Pert, around lat. 11° S.), the llicta 
consists of lime from calcined snail or other shells; south thereof, of 
ash from burnt quinoa stems or other plants, and sometimes mixed 
with potato meal. Cobo also mentioned ash from bones and “piedras” 
(limestone?). The coca chewer first puts the dried leaves in his mouth, 
and after they are sufficiently moistened with saliva and worked into 
a quid, he wets the end of the stick or spatula, dips it into the lime 
or ash in his poporo, and transfers the alkali to his mouth. The stick 
may be replaced by a small spoon, The juice is swallowed, not the 
leaves. From time to time he adds leaves and lime or ash. The early 
Peruvians also used a decoction of coca leaves medicinally (Cobo, 1890- 
93, 1: 476-477), as the modern Panobo do to lighten the body. 

In most of the lowland Amazonian area where coca is used, the 
leaves are dried and pounded to fine powder, which is then mixed with 
plant ash, and in some regions with cassava flour as well. This ready- 
made mixture is put in the mouth to be moistened with saliva and 
slowly swallowed. 

Shell lime is mostly lime with only traces of potash; wood ash 
ordinarily contains an average of about 25 to 30 percent of lime and 
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Map 13.—Area of coca use. 
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0.5 to 3 percent of potash. In the presence of strong alkalis like lime 
or potash, alkaloids occurring in combination in the coca leaves are 
liberated. Whether the fatigue-dispelling effects of coca as used by 
the South American Indians are due to liberation of the cocaine con- 
tent or of other substances in the leaves is not certain (Blake, 1943). 
In any case, coca chewing should not be confused with cocaine 
addiction. 

The chief physidlogical effects of coca chewing are the allaying of 
thirst and hunger and the freeing of bodily energy for prolonged 
physical exertion, especially at high altitudes, “presumably by making 
foods already stored in the body available for conversion into man- 
pounds” (Blake, 1943, p. 116). 

Coca chewing is indulged in distinctly as a stimulant, to induce 
the above-mentioned effects. It is not to any appreciable extent an 
escape medium. Nor is it used alone and at present, at least, by 
shamans to produce trance. It enters, however, and, according to 
Polo de Ondegardo and Montesinos, did enter considerably into An- 
dean shamanistic divination and other practices. The leaves are 
thrown by the modern Aymara like cards to discover lost or stolen 
property; divination was also practiced in the Cuzco region by spit- 
ting coca juice on the hand. Coca leaves were offered by the Peruvians 
to certain birds to have them give knowledge of the future and wreak 
evil on enemies. Coca leaves were very common sacrificial offerings 
among the Chibcha and Quechwa, as they are among the modern 
Quechua, Aymara, and Uro-Chipaya. Among the ancient Chibcha 
and Peruvians they were also burned as incense. Coca appears to enter 
very slightly into the magico-religious culture of the forest Indians 
to the east of the Sierra—an indication perhaps of more recent intro- 
duction into this area from the western Highlands. 

As a general rule coca-chewing peoples are not habitual tobacco- 
users, but there are exceptions, such as the Omagua. More commonly, 
coca chewing is a masculine rather than a feminine habit, but here 
too there are exceptions, as among the Aymara and in parts of the 
forested region. Among many peoples, as, for example, the Jca, 
Moguex, and Péez of Colombia, coca is chewed little or not at all by 
women. 


BANISTERIOPSIS 


From the stem of plants of the genus Banisteriopsis (B. inebrians, B. 
caapi, B. quitensis: cf. Morton, 1931; chief active elements, the alka- 
loids banisterin, yagein, yagenin) are prepared narcotic beverages 
called yagé, ayahuasca, hayahuasca, hayac-huasca, cadina, natéma, 
iyona, nepe, pinde, honi. It is possible that some of the beverages 
recorded in our sources under these names were from plants other 
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Map 14.—Area of Banisteriopsis preparations. 
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than Banisteriopsis, since in many instances scientific botanical iden- 
tification was not made. 

The main area of distribution of Banisteriopsis narcotics is along 
the affluents of the upper Orinoco and of the upper Amazon (map 
14). Their use is specifically recorded among: the Guahido and, ac- 
cording to Spruce, most of the tribes of the Meta, Vichada, Guaviare, 
Sipapo, and intervening rivers that flow into the middle and upper 
Orinoco; the Yecuand of the upper Ventuari; most (about 40 in all) 
of the peoples of the Uaupés and the Tiquié, the upper Caqueta, 
Apaporis and Putumayo, the Napo, the Pastaza, the middle Huallaga, 
the upper Ucayali, and the far upper Jurud Rivers; the Colorado and 
Cayapa of western Ecuador. (Fairly full listing in: Spruce, 1908; 
Reinburg, 1921; Tessmann, 1930; Pardal, 1937.) 

The plant is cultivated over most of the area but is also gathered 
wild. On the Orinoco affluents the dried stem was chewed, but both 
there and elsewhere Banisteriopsis is usually taken as a beverage. 
Sections of the stem are pounded in water, and the strained liquid is 
taken either crude or after being boiled and let cool. Often leaves, 
young shoots, or roots of other plants—Datura sp., Haemadictyon sp. 
and/or tobacco water—are added. The beverage is of a brownish- 
green color, with a bitter taste. In many tribes it is drunk only 
rarely or not at all by the women; in Ecuador both women and young 
boys drink it. 

The more common effects are: at first vomiting, even among sea- 
soned users; then trembling and giddiness (sometimes, according to 
Spruce and Villavicencio, accompanied by violent and reckless fury, 
though this is denied or questioned by Karsten and Reinburg) ; next 
exhaustion and profound sleep, before and during which sleep occur 
gorgeous and/or terrifying visions of marked clearness that may have 
a bluish aureole and that are vividly remembered after awakening; 
clairvoyance; communication during narcosis with the spirit world. 
(Cf.: Reinburg, 1921; Karsten, 1920 b, 1935; Morton, 1931.) 

Among many tribes Banistertopsis narcotics are taken for their 
exciting and pleasurable effects, frequently on the occasion of drinking 
sprees; among others, solely by shamans or in connection with shaman- 
istic or other magico-religious rites. Shamans drink them to enter 
into communication with manistic or other spirits, to learn the cause 
and cure of illness, the whereabouts of enemies, the future, the right 
decision in disputes, and so forth, and to bewitch enemies. Among 
the Zadparo, these beverages are drunk by the men before war, hunt- 
ing, rubber gathering, and other expeditions; among the Jivaro, at the 
feast of dogs, victory feasts, special natéma feasts, and so forth. (Cf. 
especially: Karsten, 1935; Tessmann, 1930; Calella, 1944.) 
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Narcotic preparations (floripondio, campanilla, borrachero, yako- 
borrachera, huacacachu, yerba de huaca, huanto, huantuc, chémico, 
miaya, maicoa, maikoma, tonga, peji, isshiona) are made from the bark, 
seeds, and leaves of various wild and cultivated species of the genus 
Datura (D. stramonium, D. arborea, D. candida, D. rosei; active ele- 
ments, chiefly hyoscyamin, scopolamin, and atropin). 

So far as our records go, these Datura preparations have an exclu- 
sively western distribution in aboriginal South America—along the 
Andean and Pacific fringe of the continent from Colombia to southern 
Peri and in southern Middle Chile (map 15). They are specifically 
reported for the Chzbcha and Chocé of Colombia, the Quechua of 
Kceuador, Pert, and Bolivia, and the Mapuche-Huilliche of Chile, and 
for the Zdparo, Jivaro, Canelo, Inga of Mocoa, Siona, Pioje, and 
Omagua of the Montafia. Some of the “brujos” among the Indians of 
the Ecuador Sierra have recently been taking professional lessons from 
Jivaro shamans and have introduced or reintroduced Datura into 
Sierral practice (Disselhoff, 1939). Preparation, use, and purpose 
differ appreciably from people to people. 

Among both the Mapuche-Hwilliche and the Jivaro, Datura is 
administered as a correctional measure of last resort to very unruly 
children: among the former, as a mixture of crushed Datura seeds and 
parched maize, to produce partial intoxication, in which state the 
children are lectured; among the latter, in liquid form to boys after a 
2-day fast in order that the spirits of their forefathers may properly 
admonish them in the ensuing dreams and visions. The pre-Contact 
Chibcha of the middle Magdalena gave potions of Datura and tobacco 
leaves in chicha to women and slaves to deaden their senses before 
burial alive with their dead husbands and masters (Castellanos, 
1886-87, 1: 65-66). Intheearly 19th century, the Indians of the Peru- 
vian Highlands used to give Datura sap in chicha to women as an 
aphrodisiac (Tschudi, 1846, 2:23). 

Among the Chibcha, Choco, Quechua, Jivaro, Zéparo, Canelo, and 
Siona, and probably among the Jnga, Piojzé, and Omagua—but not 
among the Mapuche-Huilliche—Datura preparations, usually in the 
form of a drink, play or played an important role in shamanistic and 
other magico-religious rites and practices. In some cases, as among 
the Chibcha of Colombia and the Quechua of Pert and Bolivia (V4z- 
quez de Espinosa, 1942, p. 658), the seeds were ground and taken as an 
infusion or in chicha; in others, as among the Jivaro, the drink is 
simply the juice, of light green color and insipid taste, squeezed by 
hand from the rind scratched off the stem. These beverages, taken in 
strength as they commonly are taken, induce marked initial confusion 
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and excitation, and often such violent fury that the takers have to be 
watched or held; this stage is followed by profound sleep with visions 
and spirit visitations through which the shaman or lay person acquires 
knowledge of the originator and the cure of maladies, the location of 
enemies or of treasure, the identity of thieves, the outcome of prospec- 
tive war expeditions, and so forth. Among the Jivaro at least, Datura 
drugs—much more powerful than Banisteriopsis ones—were taken 
mostly by male shamans, candidates for shamanship, youths at initia- 
tion, and warriors; rarely by women. (Karsten, 1920 b, 1935; Safford, 
1917 b, 1922; Reinburg, 1921; Tschudi, 1846; Lewin, 1931; Pardal, 
1937.) 
MISCELLANEOUS STIMULANTS AND NARCOTICS 


Among the less important and more narrowly localized excitants 
and stimulants are: the Mojo decoction made from marari, a plant 
described as similar to our verbena, and taken by shamans when they 
had to interview the spirits (Métraux, 1943 a, pp. 15-16) ; the Macushi 
crushed-pepper infusion poured into the nostrils as a stimulant, excit- 
ant, and headache cure (Roth, W. E., 1924, p. 247) ; the potent Yuri- 
magua tree-fungus beverage (Chantre y Herrera, 1901, p. 85); the 
Malalt preparation of an unidentified dried larva, bicho de taquara, 
the eating of which was reported to bring long-lasting ecstatic sleep 
with marvellous dreams (Saint-Hilaire, 1830-33, 1: 4382-433); the 
vision-producing yurema-root infusion of the Cariri and Pancarari. 
To judge from many hints scattered through our sources, there is good 
probability that more meticulous field research and more exact sci- 
entific identification and analysis of specimens will reveal other 
aboriginal stimulants and narcotics, in addition to those dealt with 
in the present article. 


CONCLUDING GENERALIZATIONS 


In South American Indian life, aboriginal stimulants and narcotics 
are confined almost exclusively to the horticultural peoples, and one 
or more such stimulants and/or narcotics are in use among practically 
all these peoples. Conversely, stimulants and narcotics of all kinds 
are, or in earlier post-Contact days were, completely lacking among 
the southern nonhorticultural peoples from the southern and perhaps 
the northern limits of the Pampa to Cape Horn, as also they are or 
until recent times were from a large and fairly continuous block of 
peoples (Ge and other non-7'wpi), some horticultural, some nonhorti- 
cultural, of Eastern and Southern Brazil. 

Of the various aboriginal South American stimulants and narcotics, 
alcoholic beverages and tobacco have the widest distribution, being 
practically coterminous with gardening. Coca, Datura, and guayusa 
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are found mostly in the Andean and Montajia regions; Banisteriopsis, 
mostly in the Montafia; maté, mostly in the Paraguay section; cocoa, 
in Middle America as far south as but not beyond the Cuna of Pan- 
ama. Piptadenia and Paullinia have much more scattered and broken 
distributions. 
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RELIGION AND SHAMANISM 
By Aurrep Mérraux 
INTRODUCTION 


The great diversity of religious beliefs and practices precludes the 
presentation here of an all embracing picture of South American 
religions. Clear understanding of the various South American cults 
may be gained only from an analysis of representative religious sys- 
tems in the several areas; this task was achieved in the preceding 
volumes. The purpose of the present chapter is to examine certain 
basic concepts like the idea of a Supreme Being and beliefs about 
gods, spirits, demons, and ghosts; to describe certain religious prac- 
tices like sacrifice, prayer, and shamanism; and to indicate their dis- 
tribution on the continent. As far as possible, we shall present the 
principal similarities and differences between the more developed 
religions and those usually considered to be more primitive. 

The difficulties of adequately summarizing the fundamental char- 
acteristics of religious life in South America are considerably in- 
creased by the poor quality of the source materials at our disposal. 
The picture of the Andean religions given by the ancient chroniclers 
is most unsatisfactory because it is both incomplete and twisted by 
the Catholic and classical viewpoint of our main authorities. In the 
rest of the continent much of our information is marred by hasty 
generalizations or by the accumulation of trifling and unrelated details. 
There are few groups whose religion may be said to be approximately 
well recorded, and even for those with the best documentation we 
have to reckon with gaps and obscurities. 


THE HIGH GODS 


The tradition of a Creator or Great Ancestor, who made the world 
and mankind and who set men on their way to civilization, is probably 
general throughout South America. Because of the contrast between 
the loftiness of this figure and the insignificance of his active part 
in religion, which has often been pointed out, there is a tendency to 
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consider him to be no more than a mythical character. Nevertheless, 
even though the Creator or Culture Hero usually keeps aloof from 
human affairs, his remoteness is less absolute than our imperfect 
knowledge of the Indian religious systems may lead us to suppose. 
Among certain tribes like the Zupinamba and Guarayu there are traces 
of a cult dedicated to the Creator, and a closer examination of the 
ceremonies of other tribes may well show that the Indians sometimes 
turn to him in their prayers and expect his assistance. The Great 
Ancestor generally is the ruler of the Land of the Dead and in this 
capacity is associated with funerary practices and beliefs about the 
afterworld (Z'embé, Guarayu, etc.). The Creator often is described 
as a Transformer and, as a rule, he is the lawgiver and instructor of 
the young humanity. After he has accomplished his tasks, he wanders 
westward to the end of the world, where he rules over the shadows. 

An Originator and Civilizer of this kind could easily become a 
Supreme Being or a High God; this change seems actually to have 
taken place in ancient Peri. The fragmentary myths about the God 
Viracocha—whose full name, Con-Ticci-Viracocha-pachayachachic, 
means something like “the ancient foundation, the lord and instructor 
of the world’”—represent him with all the typical characteristics of a 
Creator-Transformer-Civilizer. According to the myths, he made the 
earth, the sky, the stars, and mankind; destroyed the first people by a 
flood and created new men; wandered across Pert establishing the 
social and moral order and instructing mankind in many arts; and 
gave men their staple food plants and taught them the secrets of 
cultivation. In addition, he was a great transformer who changed 
mountains into plains and valleys into mountains and turned men into 
stones. We may well surmise that these are the deeds of the original 
Culture Hero of the Quechua or some other Andean people who, in 
the course of time and through the speculations of priests, was elevated 
to the position of a Supreme Deity, greater than all the other gods, 
even the powerful Sun God. Viracocha was worshiped in special 
temples by sacrifice and prayer and was represented in anthropo- 
morphic images. Because of his exalted position and the compara- 
tively recent emergence of his cult, he was less popular with the 
multitude than were the Sun deity and other lesser gods, but his 
worship was well established in the 16th century, and there can 
be no doubt but that he was a functioning god. 

Con or Coniraya, who was worshiped by the Coastal people of Peri, 
has been associated or compared with Viracocha. This deity, about 
whom few traditions have survived, was a solar god and had many 
attributes of a Creator, a Transformer, and a Culture Hero. Pacha- 
camac, the god of the famous temple, may have belonged to the same 
category of supernaturals. 
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Modern Araucanians celebrated the cult of a Supreme Being whom 
they addressed as “Master of men,” “Master of the land,” “Father,” 
“King Father,” or “Blue (sky) King Father.” He not only was the 
creator, the giver of life and fecundity to men, animals, and plants, 
but also was directly concerned with the welfare of mankind. Unfor- 
tunately, it is impossible to decide whether this conception of a High 
God was pre-European or came of the Araucanians’ long contact with 
White people. Our knowledge about this Supreme God’s cult does not 
go back further than 150 years. The many close analogies between 
Araucanian beliefs and customs and those of the people of Pert sug- 
gest the early existence of a figure of a Creator and Culture Hero who, 
in the course of years, was refashioned into a Supreme Being, prob- 
ably under Christian influence. 

Belief in a High God seems to have been one of the most fundamental 
concepts of the religion of the Ona, Yahgan, and Alacaluf, who are 
considered to be the most primitive tribes in South America. The evi- 
dence about the Fuegian Supreme Being was gathered from 1920 to 
1926 by Father Gusinde and Father Koppers, both disciples of Father 
Wilhelm Schmidt, so that most of our information about the religion 
of these Indians was obtained when they had long been subject to White 
influence and when both the Yahgan and Ona were on the verge of ex- 
tinction, Gusinde and Koppers undoubtedly are right in insisting 
that the Fuegian belief in a High God was independent of any Chris- 
tian religious teaching, but many details and traditions concerning 
him may have been lost and the data gleaned at the last moment per- 
haps give us the illusion of a more philosophical and abstract deity than 
he actually was. 

In the light of our present knowledge, the High God of the Fuegian 
tribes cannot be regarded as a deified Creator and Culture Hero, for 
he has few of the attributes of these mythical characters; in his nature 
he is closer to the Christian God than to Viracocha and other wan- 
dering Transformers and Teachers. 

According to Gusinde, the Ona, Yahgan, and Alacaluf believed that 
the Supreme Being was an invisible spirit without material needs, om- 
niscient and all powerful, who lived in the sky beyond the stars. The 
One called him Temaukl’; the Yahgan, “The Old One”; and the Ala- 
caluf, Xél’as, “The Star.” The Ona avoided the use of his name, pre- 
ferring to call him “The one who lives in the sky.” When praying, 
the Yahgan said, “My father” or called him “The Good One,” “The 
Strong One,” or “The Highest One”; when they were angry they spoke 
of him as “The Murderer in the Sky.” 

The Ona and Alacaluf believed that the Supreme God was the cre- 
ator of the Universe; the Yahgan did not specifically regard him as 
such, though they considered him to be the master and owner of the 
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world and the provider of food. He was endowed with a highly moral 
nature, and, since he introduced the norms of conduct, he was the cus- 
todian of morality and the dispenser of justice. Disease and death 
were manifestations of his wrath—hence the real or apparent resent- 
ment expressed against him when a person died. His good will was 
gained by living in accordance with the moral code of the tribe. The 
Alacaluf are said to have refrained from any worship because the very 
perfection of the High God rendered vain every attempt to change 
his will. The Yahgan prayed to him for food and health and thanked 
him for his favors. The Ona offered him morsels of food in a symbolic 
gesture. 

The Yahgan High God was more alive and closer to man than was 
the Ona deity, who was somewhat pushed away in a distant and cloudy 
world. 

The distinction between a Creator who is worshiped and, there- 
fore, is part of the religious system and a Creator who is purely a 
mythological figure is more theoretical than practical. The Guarayu 
prayed to Tamoi, their Great Ancestor, and performed ceremonies in 
his honor. Although Nanderuvugti, whose name means “Our Great 
Father” or “Our Great Grandfather,” was typically an idle deity, his 
existence was not a matter of indifference to the Apapocuwa, for they 
believed that one day, as once before, he would destroy the world. 
They conceived of his abode as a paradise and during the last century 
made several attempts to go there and live under his law. 

The Noma—‘Father”—of the Witoto is certainly a more abstract 
figure, who almost appears to be the product of a single brilliant and 
metaphysical mind. According to the Witoto creation myth, he was 
originated by the “word”; that is to say, by magico-religious formulae 
and by myths impregnated with magic power. He was the personifi- 
cation of this “word,” which he in turn passed on to the first men. As 
a Culture Hero, he introduced all the religious ceremonies and also can- 
nibalism. His relationship to the W2toto religion was not expressed in 
any form of direct worship, yet he was more than a theological con- 
cept, for without him the chants and ceremonies would have been with- 
out power. Unless Preuss (1921-23) has overstressed the metaphys- 
ical character of this God, he also must be regarded as an embodiment 
of vegetation. 

Among the matrilineal Cégaba, the Supreme Being was a goddess 
whose titles are indicative of her exalted position. She was believed 
to be the “Mother of all human races, of the world, of animals, fruits, 
trees, rivers, thunders, the Milky Way, songs, dances, sacred objects, 
and sanctuaries.” Her four sons were the ancestors of mankind. Be- 
cause she was the source of all things, all ceremonies were performed 
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for her to see. The Cdgabda asked her to send rain and to grant them 
abundant harvests. 

Less information is available about Eschetewuarha, the goddess of 
the Chamacoco, and for this reason her position within the Chamacoco 
religion is more difficult to ascertain. She was believed to be married to 
a Great Spirit whom she controlled as she did everything else in the 
world. The Indians prayed to her for water, for she was the mother 
of the Osasero birds (the clouds). 

Kumana, the great goddess of the Yaruro, may have been a deity of 
the same type as the Cagaba “Mother of all things,” but because of the 
fragmentary and contradictory nature of our sources, this cannot be 
positively ascertained. One informant said, “Everything sprang from 
Kuma, and everything that the Yaruro do was established by her” and 
“the other gods and culture heroes act according to her law.” 

The number of High Gods in South America was certainly larger 
than this summary indicates, but in most cases our information is either 
scanty or unreliable. Both the nature and the functions of these High 
Gods require more detailed investigation. 

Father Wilhelm Schmidt has stressed repeatedly the analogies be- 
tween the Supreme God of the Tierra del Fuego Indians and the High 
Gods of the primitive tribes of California and eastern North America. 
His parallels probably are as valid as are those established between 
the deified Culture Heroes of the Andean people and those of Central 
America. 

THE NOTION OF GOD, DEMON AND SPIRIT 


Inca religion with its array of gods, its numerous priesthood, and 
complex ritualism differs vastly from the diffuse and often amorphous 
animism of the tropical tribes as well as from the simple theism of 
Tierra del Fuego. The contrast is, however, not so profound as it 
may appear. On the one hand, only strong animistic beliefs can ex- 
plain the cults of the countless huacas or minor dieties and fetishes of 
ancient Pert; on the other hand, some of the nature gods of the Jnca 
pantheon crop up here and there among the tribes of the forests. 

Throughout South America natural objects and phenomena are per- 
sonified or are believed to be the abodes or manifestations of super- 
natural beings. There is, nevertheless, considerable variation in the 
degree of individualization of these spirits, in their functions, and in 
the nature of their relationship with people. 

In Pert the heavenly bodies, the natural phenomena, and the ele- 
ments as well as the earth and the sea were conspicuous deities that 
were worshiped in temples and served by priests. In most of the prim- 
itive tribes the same natural objects were either mythological figures 
without religious significance or were animated by spirits with little 
individuality. The personification of nature sometimes brings about 
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situations which are difficult to define in terms of our usual notions 
about religion. For example, among the Mataco, Sun was a mytho- 
logical figure but not a functioning deity, for no prayers were addressed 
to him and no ceremonies were performed in his honor; yet shamans 
“visited” him to take advantage of his great knowledge in solving their 
problems. 

Outside of Peri, where Sun was the ancestor and the principal god 
of the Jnca dynasty, Sun and Moon were potent deities only in three 
small Ge tribes of Eastern Brazil: the Apinayé, the Sherente, and the 
Canella. There were also traces of a solar cult among the ancient 
Guarané and their modern descendants, the Apapocwva, but its im- 
portance probably was slight. 

Although from Tierra del Fuego to the Guiana stars and constella- 
tions were visualized as Culture Heroes or mythical animals that had 
migrated to the sky, the phenomena were deified only in Pera and 
among the Sherente, to whom they appeared in visions as deputies of 
Sun and Moon. It is possible that the Pleiades were worshiped by the 
Guaicuruan tribes of the Chaco, but we have no details. 

The sky never has been personified in South America, but human 
will and feelings were attributed to it in Chaco mythology when, for 
instance, the sky changed place with the earth so as not to be soiled 
by it. 

The Thunder God ranked very high in the nea pantheon and sur- 
vived to modern times under the name of Santiago. In the Chaco and 
in the Tropical Forest, thunder was attributed either to birds or to 
spirits. The Thunder Spirit of the ancient 7’upi-Guarani of the Bra- 
zilian coast underwent a strange metamorphosis after the Discovery. 
The missionaries, in their search for the notion of a Supreme Being, 
heard the Indians refer to this sky demon, and raised him to the 
dignity of a High God. Today Tupan is the name of the Christian 
God among all the people of Brazil and Paraguay who speak a 
Guarané dialect; tupan also has taken on the meaning of “sacred.” 

The Earth-mother is a typical Andean deity whose cult was per- 
haps more important in the popular religion than that of the Sun or 
other Jnca major gods, for it remained almost intact from Ecuador to 
the Argentine long after most of the gods of the Jnea pantheon had 
been forgotten. The cult of the Earth Goddess has been reported 
among the Jévaro, but there she was probably a simple vegetation 
demon, for only female plants were under her protection. 

In Perti the term huaca was applied to everything sacred; in the 
chronicles it designates the gods, demons, and spirits worshiped by 
the people of the Empire. Some of these huaca were nature gods 
adored in the several provinces, but the majority were no more than 
local spirits or demons that haunted the hills, lakes, rivers, and caves 
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or that animated the countless fetishes worshiped by the lineages and 
families of the Empire. Without any doubt, these spirits were similar 
to those that filled the world of the forest Indians, but many assumed 
the character of gods by becoming the protectors of a large social 
group that developed a cult around them. The accumulated myths and 
traditions gave them individuality and increased their prestige. Other 
spirits, such as the mallcu and samiri of modern Aymara, remained 
simple fetishes—cones or earth and stones that were the custodians 
of an ayllu and were only dimly conceived of as the receptacles of 
spirits. : 

The Guiana Indians regarded rapids, waterfalls, conspicuous moun- 
tains, strangely grown trees, and other natural oddities as the abodes 
of special spirits that bore a distinctive name and incarnated them- 
selves in animals (e. g., water serpents, hawks, caimans, etc.). These 
localized spirits differ from the Peruvian huaca only in the absence 
of a regular cult, yet in some cases simple rites were performed in 
their behalf. For example, before crossing a rapid haunted by a spirit, 
Indian crews sometimes rubbed red pepper in their eyes to ward off 
danger. 

The Peruvian Indians gave a very secondary place to such vegeta- 
tion deities as Mother Maize or Mother Potato, for in Pert the fer- 
tility of the soil was under the protection of the Sun and especially 
of the Earth-mother. Nevertheless, plant spirits had a cult and were 
symbolized by unusually large and oddly shaped ears of corn or tubers. 
In tropical South America, the Spirit of the Cassava or the Maize, 
though no more important than other spirits and like them subject 
to the will of the shamans, nevertheless assumed some of the char- 
acteristices of a vegetation god. The Cashinawa performed dances 
to propitiate the Maize Spirit. The Barama Carib asked their sha- 
mans to consult with the Cassava Spirit about crop prospects; during 
the interview, the spirit was given manioc beer, a gesture of courtesy 
that might perhaps be interpreted as an offering. 

Among the spirits that tend toward a greater individualization are 
the supernatural protectors of the animal species usually called the 
“Father or Mother of such-and-such kind of game or fish.” In the 
myths these spirits are represented as particularly large specimens 
of the species, and, as a rule, they may take on human form at will. To 
this category belong Rato, an aquatic monster who, the 7'aulipdng 
said, was the Father of all fish and water animals, as well as the 7oba 
Indians’ Soinidi, who was both a water spirit and the protector of the 
fish. These custodians of the species freely permit the use of their 
protégées as food, but they do not tolerate their wanton destruction 
by man, and they punish severely hunters who kill more than they 
actually need to survive. In some cases, these guardians could be 
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propitiated by prayer and small gifts, but the exercise of moderation 
and self-restraint was the best way to gain their favor. The notion 
of a protector of the species was strong in ancient Pert, where the 
supernatural custodians were identified with constellations to which 
prayers were addressed. Even in modern times the Indians of the 
Puna de Atacama believed that the wild herds of vicufia were led by 
Coquena, a troll who punished men who hunted the vicufia out of 
greediness. 

For purposes of analysis, it is desirable to differentiate wherever 
possible between spirits that are individualized and those that are not. 
The term “demon” should be applied only to a spirit that may be 
defined as an individualized supernatural being that is unique of its 
kind or is strictly localized and distinguished by a specific name. The 
term “spirit,” on the other hand, should be reserved for the anonymous 
members of a collectivity of supernatural beings. So, for instance, 
the Zaulipang serpent monster, Rato, must be regarded as a demon, 
for, even though he may appear in many places, he has a definite 
personality and never merges with other spirits. Similarly, the 
Palicur Kamibalu, who is the genius of a mountain, must also be 
defined as a demon to distinguish him from the swarming spirits that 
often haunt special sites. 

Demons and spirits alike could be summoned by shamans, but since 
demons generally were more clearly conceived, their behavior generally 
conformed closely with the traditional ideas maintained about them 
by the Indians. 

Some tribes themselves attempted to classify supernatural beings 
into categories. The Barama Carid based their classification in part 
on the favorite abode of the spirits; they had spirits of the air, water, 
creeks, rivers, and hills. The last category was in part geographical 
and in part functional, for the mauari were both the spirits of the 
hills and of disease. Each category of spirits was led by a chief who 
bore toward his group the same relationship that a human headman 
did toward his family and descendents. This classification was not 
exhaustive, since it omitted the cassava spirits, the tree spirits, the 
gnomes, and lutins. 

The spirit protagonists of most Witoto myths were distinguished 
by epithets that defined their nature. Thus, the muinane were the 
people of the past, the hunessai the people of the waters and of plants 
associated with fish, and the rigai were the spirits of the air, that is 
to say, of birds and insects. 

It is no less difficult to draw the line between spirits and ghosts 
than it is to distinguish a spirit from a god. The Indians themselves 
did not always clearly differentiate them. Thus, the 7aulipdng ap- 
plied the name “mauari” to the spirits of the mountains, the rivers, 
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and the lakes, tc the members of the Rato family, and also to the 
ghosts of certain dead. The soul of a shaman that left its body 
became a mauari. Among the same people, olazan meant both ghost 
and an evil spirit that haunted the living and caused eclipses. 

In Witoto, the word hanai, which means mysterious, not to be appre- 
hended by the senses, served to designate not only ghosts but also 
spirits properly speaking as well as magic trees, mythical animals, 
and some nocturnal animals. The Shipaya used only one word, “awa,” 
for ghosts, bad spirits, and mythical monsters. Many Guiana Indians 
believed that ghosts could finally become spirits. 

The distinction between spirits and ghosts was, however, of vital 
importance in Bororo religion. The bope were uncreated nature 
spirits that lived in the 10 skies of the Universe and were responsible 
for natural phenomena. They had claims on several foods which 
could not be eaten without a special ceremony, and they maintained 
a relationship with a special category of shamans, the bari. Ghosts, 
on the other hand, lived in special villages and incarnated themselves 
in animals. They were invoked during certain ceremonies—at the 
baptism of a child, at initiation rites, and at funerals—and they were 
served by a different category of shamans, the aroettaware. Simi- 
larly, the Ona insisted that the forest spirits, though very much like 
ghosts, were very different from them. 

Encounters between spirits and ordinary folk tended to be danger- 
ous, for many of them were sanguinary monsters, eager to kill, and 
some even had strong cannibalistic inclinations. Others were simply 
mischievous and delighted in playing tricks, such as causing their 
victims to lose their way in the forest. Intercourse with a spirit almost 
always had evil consequences, and could even be fatal to the human 
partner. 

Certain spirits, like the afia or azan of 7wpi and Carib folklore, 
played the same part in Indian folklore that ogres do in ours; they 
were cruel and mischievous, but easily deceived and turned to ridicule. 

Two bush spirits of the ancient 7'wp? tribes are still popular among 
the caboclo population of modern Brazil. The most colorful is 
Curupira, who is described as a small man who walks with upturned 
feet, and who is still greatly feared by country people. He is the 
protector of game animals and is generous to those who help him, 
but punishes severely those who are rude to him. The other spirit, 
Yurupari, is a real ogre; his name has been used to designate all kinds 
of demons and spirits worshipped or feared by many non-7’wpi tribes 
of the Guianas and the Amazon. 

Insight into South American Indians’ conception of spirits may be 
gained from an analysis of their folklore. In these tales a spirit rep- 
resenting an animal or vegetal species may take on human form, but, 
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though he seems identical to any Indian, his true nature is revealed 
in some physical peculiarity or some special skill or habit. Indeed, 
spirits in general are visualized as having a human appearance with 
some monstrous characteristic; they may be hairy, or they may have 
protruding eyebrows or two heads; they may have no articulation at 
the knees, or they may be linked together like Siamese twins. Some- 
times spirits look like skeletons or skulls. These supernatural beings 
are wont to assume the shape of persons closely related to their vic- 
tims, but, as a rule, they may be recognized by some sign, such as the 
lack of a big toe (Guiana). The approach of a spirit generally is 
announced by peculiar whistlings or, at night, by cracking noises, 
but often these warnings come too late. 

Spirits often live in villages in countries of their own located on 
mountains or under water. 

Indian folklore is greatly concerned with the adventures of men 
who meet spirits. Sometimes the spirits are benevolent and helpful. 
Among them are spirits who marry human beings, but even when 
they establish personal relationship with a man or woman, the 
spirits remain volatile and touchy. A slur or the violation of a taboo 
may rouse their resentment and induce them to break their human 
bond. Sometimes spirits adopt a man or woman whom they change 
into a spirit. 

Spirits are mortal and are exposed to dangers of various kinds. 
Guiana folklore has many tales about men who rescued spirits from 
disaster and who were rewarded by good luck in hunting and fishing. 


GUARDIAN SPIRITS 


Shamans derived their power from their association with spirits 
whom they could summon at will to assist them in their many func- 
tions. Asarule, ordinary men did not enjoy any companionship with 
the supernaturals and, therefore, were obliged to resort to shamans 
when they needed the spirits’ assistance. Nevertheless, the notion of 
the guardian spirit is not entirely lacking in South America; some 
references occur in the literature, but apparently the concept never 
was so clearly defined as among North American Indians. 

The best instance of the quest for a guardian spirit in the North 
American manner occurs among the Charrua of Uruguay. 

Some men went on top of a solitary hill where there was a pile of stones to 
fast in order to find a companion. There they inflicted on themselves many 
wounds and suffered a rigorous penance until in their mind they saw a living 
being whom they invoked in times of peril as their guardian angel. [Haedo, 
1937, p. 348.] 

Witoto myths collected by Preuss contain frequent allusions to pro- 
tecting animal spirits captured during a hunting party. They advised 
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their master when he was in danger and ran errands for him. There 
is also an allusion to a guardian spirit in a 7aulipdng myth in which 
a mutilated man sends his spirit in the guise of a bird to warn his wife 
(Koch-Griinberg, 1923 a, 3:185). 

A statement by Rochefort about the beliefs of the Zsland Carib may 
be construed as a reference to guardian spirits: 

They believe that these good spirits, or gods, are many and every person 
believes that among them he has one all to himself; this is his particular spirit, 
his own familiar. [Rochefort, 1658. ] 

Yet spirits were invoked only through shamans, so that it seems these 
familiars were not guardian spirits in the strict sense of the word. 

Every Yahgan was under the protection of a diminutive spirit as- 
signed to him at his birth by a shaman. 

The notion of the guardian spirit may perhaps throw some light 
on the nature of the mystic relationship between the /nca and his 
Wauki, or supernatural guardian, with whom he was united by a 
fraternal bond. The supernatural brother was represented by a statue. 
Still, there is little evidence that the belief in a personal guardian was 
widespread in Pert and even less that it was the soul of some ayllu 
ancestor, as Cunow (1937, p. 191) surmises. 


GHOSTS AND THE CULT OF THE DEAD 


Everywhere in South America funeral rites expressed the desire of 
the living to placate the dead, to prevent their return, or to facilitate 
their journey to the other world. More rarely these practices devel- 
oped into a cult of the dead in the restricted sense of the word, that is to 
say, into a worship of the souls of the dead because they directly 
affected the welfare of their descendents. 

Worship of the dead was an important component of the religions of 
ancient Peri. There the ancestral mummies were attended by priests 
and were offered sacrifices; during certain feasts they were taken on 
processions. A feast celebrated in the month of October in honor of the 
dead of the group was later assimilated to All Saints’ Day and is still 
observed by the Highland Indians of Pert and Bolivia. On this day 
the dead returned to receive offerings of food and drink. 

The care with which the Guiana and Amazonian Indians (Carib, 
Munduructi, Apiacd, Yuruna, Ipurina, Moré) preserved the bones of 
the dead in their huts suggests a cult of the dead, but we lack confirming 
evidence. The /sland Carib and the ancient Guarani, however, be- 
lieved that the souls could return to the bones and advise their living 
relatives. 

1Davila (1942, p. 409) attributes to the Coastal Indians the following reasoning: 
“Los Europeos, el dia de Todos los Santos dan de comer, como nosotros, y de beber a sus 


muertos. Vayamos, pues, nosotros tambien a la iglesia y llevemos de comer a nuestros 
muertos.” 
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Cubeo religion to a large extent was based on a cult of the Ancestors, 
who were invoked during tribal meetings, when they were represented 
by gigantic trumpets. The Bororo also believed that the ancestral 
souls continued to maintain a close relationship with the living and 
often came to their villages to eat, drink, and dance. The link between 
the dead and their living relatives was provided for by a special cate- 
gory of shamans, the aroettaware, who served as mediums for the souls 
of the dead. The great feasts celebrated by the Guatcurt in their 
cemeteries probably were the expression of a cult of the dead. 

The Cagaba regarded the Ancestors, whom they called aluna (souls), 
as superior to demons. They attributed the origin of all human insti- 
tutions to the Ancestors, whose actions were always beneficial to man- 
kind; demons, on the contrary, were harmful unless they were con- 
trolled by the Ancestors. The aluna long ago ceased to take any 
interest in human affairs, but men continued to exist, thanks to their 
teaching and to the celebration of ceremonies introduced by them. 

Likewise, ancestor worship was a salient feature of the religion of the 
ancient Zaino, for the great Zemi of the caciques were believed to 
contain the souls of the chiefs’ ancestors, and certain cotton and wooden 
zemis contained the skulls and bones of deceased relatives. 

The most important religious celebration of the Shipaya was the 
dance of the ghosts, which took place at the special request of the head- 
man of the dead. In order to dance and drink, the ghosts had to borrow 
the body of a shaman whose soul supposedly remained idle in a hut 
while his body, covered by a long cape, danced on the plaza. The feast 
continued for several nights until each ghost and some animal spirits 
had in turn executed a dance and sung a song. 

There is no trace of a cult of the dead among the Indians of Tierra 
del Fuego. 


THD CONCEPT OF SOUL 


In a considerable number of South American Indian tongues the 
words for soul, shadow, and image are synonymous (Bacairi, Tauli- 
ping, Cubeo, Arawak, Apinayé, Abipén). The Carib make no dis- 
tinction between soul and heart. In 7Z'ucano there is but one word for 
soul, heart, and pulsation. In Wztoto the word komeke has the mean- 
ing of heart, chest, memory, and thought. 

The /sland Carib believed in the plurality of souls which resided 
in the heart, in the head, and in the articulations of the body where 
pulsation was felt. Only the first soul went to the sky; the others, 
which remained on earth, changed to beasts or spirits. 

Very similar conceptions were held by the Zaulipdng. These Carib 
believed that man had five souls, “like men but uncorporeal, the same 
fested in the widespread belief that soul loss caused disease and death 
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another lighter and a third even lighter, the fourth very light, but still 
a shadow. The fifth soul is the one that talks. It is the soul that 
manifests itself by yawning and sneezing and deserts the body during 
sleep.” Only the “speaking soul” went to the other world after death; 
another remained with the corpse and a third turned into a bird of 
prey (Koch-Griinberg, 1923 a, 3: 170-172). 

The Shipaya believed that the soul had two parts; one,called awa, 
was the envelope of the other and the equivalent of the ghost. Shamans 
translated the name of the other part as language, heart of a person 
(Nimuendaji, 1921-22, 16-17 : 367). 

According to the Apapocuva-Guarani, two souls coexisted in every 
man. One, called ayvucue, which came from the mansion of some 
deity in the west, zenith, or east, entered the body at birth and was 
identified with a peaceful disposition, gentleness, and a craving for 
vegetables. The other was an animal soul (acyigua), which harbored 
in a person’s neck; it was this one that actually conditioned an indi- 
vidual’s temperament. A patient, friendly person might have a but- 
terfly soul; a jaguar soul made a man cruel and brutal. In general, 
unrest, violence, malice, and a lust for meat were attributed to the 
acyigua. After death, the two souls separated; the ayvucue, though 
it usually tried to reach the Land-Without-Evil, sometimes lingered 
dangerously near its former home; the animal soul, too, was likely to 
turn into a fearful ghost (Nimuendaji, 1914, pp. 304-306). 

Every adult Botocudo is said to have as many as five or six souls, 
but only one of them resides in the body, the rest remaining nearby. 

The Chocé also believed that man had two souls: a short one for the 
body as a whole and a long one for the bones (Wassén, 1935, p. 118). 

Throughout South America the belief prevailed that sleep, cate- 
lepsy, and trance were the result of a temporary absence of the soul, 
which abandoned the body to wander far away, often to the land 
of the dead. Shamans enjoyed the power of sending their soul on 
missions to observe events taking place in distant regions. The ad- 
ventures of the soul during these journeys were pictured in dreams 
and visions. It was often deemed dangerous to wake a person sud- 
denly, for then his soul might not have time to reenter the body 
(Bacairi, Paressi, Taulipang). Many Indians (e. g., the Lengua and 
Pilagé) were inclined to attach greater importance to events experi- 
enced in dreams than to those encountered in their waking hours. At 
one time in recent years the Pilagd were on the verge of war because an 
Indian had dreamed that some members of their tribe had been killed 
by soldiers. Bororo women sent their souls after a hunting party to 
find out where the men were and what they were doing. 

The fragility of the bond between soul and body was also mani- 
fested in the widespread belief that soul loss caused disease and death. 
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The Aymara diagnosed many diseases as the consequence of the sudden 
departure of the frightened soul. It was also believed that the soul 
could be kidnapped by a sorcerer or evem more often by a ghost or 
spirit. 

Souls were far from being immortal. They might be destroyed 
during the journey to the other world; even after they reached safety, 
there they might undergo several metamorphoses and finally disap- 
pear (Apinayé, Mataco). The Apinayé were persuaded that souls died 
of a pain on the left side and were transformed into animals, tree 
stumps, and termite hills (Nimuendaju, 1939, p. 141). 


MATERIAL REPRESENTATIONS OF SUPERNATURAL BEINGS 


Images and idols.—The Peruvian deities were represented by idols 
placed in the shrines. Viracocha often was represented by anthropo- 
morphic images, but in the great temple he was symbolized by an oval 
golden plate. The images of the Sun combined solar and anthropomor- 
phic features. Many idols destroyed by the Spanish inquisitors were, 
however, rudely carved or had no particular form. The famous idol 
of Pachacamac was a roughly sculptured post. In modern times, the 
Aymara and Chipaya of Carangas represented the mallcu or guardian 
spirits of the ayllu by whitewashed earthen cones. 

In contrast to the tropical tribes of the South American mainland 
among whom material representations of deities or spirits were infre- 
quent, the Zaino of the West Indies centered their religion around the 
cult of countless images and sacred objects collectively called zemis— 
stone or wooden images, images of cotton and other fabrics enclosing 
bones, prepared skulls, masks and frontal amulets, pictures and body 
decorations (Joyce, 1916, p. 182). Some of the large zemis, such as 
the two sweating images in the cave of Giovavava, were those of 
nature deities ; others were the receptacles of ancestral souls. Although 
some figures were carved in the shape of animals or birds, the majority 
were anthropomorphic. Wonders were related about certain famous 
images that could walk, talk, and grow mutilated parts. Zemis were 
carved as a result of supernatural warnings; the tree itself directed 
the work of the artisan. Certain zemis belonging to the cacique were 
worshiped by the whole tribe, but each man is said to have had his per- 
sonal one. The stress put by the Spaniards on the zemi cult and the 
vast number of these images found in caves and excavations confirm 
the rich development of fetishism in 7’amo culture. 

Although on the whole sacred images are rare among tropical In- 
dians, they have been mentioned in several tribes. Stone statues have 
been reported anciently in the Guianas; one of them which came from 
the Uaupés is now in the Musée de l’homme in Paris. Nevertheless, 
their occurrence must have been most unusual. In recent times, sha- 
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mans occasionally used clay or wooden dolls; their exact function is not 
known, but they cannot be regarded as idols. Cardim states that the 
ancient 7upinamba deposited offerings at the base of posts planted at 
places haunted by spirits. The 7wpinamba of the region of Maranhao 
kept small wax images in cabins built in the bush where the shamans 
went to burn sweet-smelling resins and to make offerings to the spirits. 

The feathers which the Palicur stuck to the end of the painted sticks 
on the dancing ground sheltered spirits. Among the Shipaya, Cu- 
ruaya, and Juruna of the lower Xing, the god Kumaphari was repre- 
sented by a crudely carved image. According to Roquette-Pinto 
(1938), an unshaped piece of wood was one of the most sacred objects 
of the Paressi. 

The deities of the Z’acanan tribes of the basin of the Madre de Dios 
were represented by pieces of wood covered with feather mosaics, by 
pebbles, and by manufactured objects, such as spears, arrows, axes, and 
pots. The carved wooden pieces were images of the Wind, Sun, and 
Moon gods; the pebbles were the deities of maize, yuca, and bananas. 
The image of the god Epymara was an elliptical piece of wood. 

Rivero (1883, pp. 277-278) mentions some petroglyphs in the Acha- 
gua county that played a part in religious ceremonies. Formerly, 
wooden images seem to have been regarded by the Mbayé as religious 
objects; in more recent times they have sunk to the level of simple 
children’s toys. 

The most sacred object in a considerable number of tropical tribes 
was the gourd rattle or maraca. The grains inside were manifesta- 
tions of spirits and the tinkling noise, the spirits’ voices. The Z'upin- 
amba made food offerings to the maraca and consulted them to learn 
the spirits’ intentions. Rattles were the instrument par excellence of 
the shaman and are discussed in connection with shamanism. 

In several Arawakan tribes (Ipurina, Paressi, Mojo), and in some 
others influenced by them (Zucano, Witoto, Yurimagua, Tucuna) 
large bark trumpets and flutes represented either vegetation demons or 
ancestors (Z’ucano). Among the Paressi, there were the images of the 
serpent demons, Nukaima and his wife. Sacred trumpets and various 
other instruments played a prominent part in the alligator dance of the 
Mojo. Inall these tribes the sacred musical instruments were taboo to 
the women and were kept in the men’s house (Paressi-Cabishi) or were 
hidden in some sacred spot. 

Masks.—Masked characters appear in the religious ceremonies of 
many South American tribes but only in a few cases do we have suffi- 
cient information to understand the significance of the performances 
(Krause, 1911, pp. 97-122). Among the Ona and Yahgan the masked 
men who stood in front of the kina hut impersonated demons and 
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spirits; the purpose of their appearance was to frighten the women. 
This was also the intention of the Chamacoco mummers. 

Dances by masked men have been described among the Carajd and the 
Shavajé, but their significance is obscure. The masks were kept in a 
special house taboo to women. Carajd masks represented animals 
and were worn both at feasts that coincided with the ripening of 
various fruits and at celebrations following successful hunting or 
fishing expeditions. Some were worn by men who went around the 
village begging for food. Others were associated with the cult of 
the dead. 

South of the Amazon, the most remarkable masks are those that 
were formerly worn at dances by the tribes of the upper Xingi. Es- 
sentially anthropomorphic, these masks were considered to be repre- 
sentations of animals, each of which could be identified by a distinc- 
tive feature or by a symbolic painted motif. The masks were of 
several types. Some consisted of an oval frame covered with a coarse 
cotton textile, which might be unadorned or have attached to it stylized 
eyes and nose modeled in wax. The most common were rectangular 
pieces of wood, often with only the forehead and nose carved and the 
symbol of some animal painted as an ornament. Especially spectacu- 
lar was the wooden mask with the bell-shaped skirt fully 30 feet 
(10 m.) in circumference, which gave the dancer the appearance of a 
gigantic mushroom. Unfortunately, Von den Steinen, who has de- 
scribed the masks of the Xingi tribes in great detail, gives little 
information about the religious or magic significance of their use. 
He states that masks were worn in a dance representing a fishing party 
or other activities, but does not say whether the performance was given 
to help fisherman or for some other purpose. 

Most remarkable masked dances were performed by the tribes of 
the Caiari-Uaupés soon after a death had taken place in a village. 
While the widow and mother of the dead man wailed, masked dancers 
impersonating animals and demons simulated an attack upon the 
communal house. When the attacking party finally forced an entrance 
they sang ritual songs and performed dances which culminated in a 
phallic pantomime. The whole ceremony has been interpreted by 
Koch-Griinberg (1923 b, p. 248), who saw it, as a ritual propitiation 
of the ghosts and demons who might have caused the death. 

Dancers wearing masks sometimes appeared in connection with 
puberty feasts. The Lengua of the Gran Chaco represented in a dance 
the supernatural dangers that threatened the menstruating girl. In 
the course of the performance there appeared lines of boys dressed 
in nandu (rhea) plumes and wearing masks representing evil spirits. 
They passed among the crowd jingling bunches of deer hoofs and from 
time to time uttered shrill cries. Whenever they approached the girl, 
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the women drove them off. Among the Zucwna Indians of the Upper 
Amazon, the most colorful episode of the elaborate girls’ puberty 
feast was the appearance of the guests wearing huge masks that rep- 
resented demons and animals. They came in small groups, asked for 
drinks, and then vanished into the forest. 

In ancient Pert, masks were worn during religious festivals. Judg- 
ing from paintings on Chimu pottery, the masks represented animal 
deities. Masked dancers still perform religious dances in modern 
Pert and Bolivia, but as yet no study has been made of their symbolism. 


CEREMONIALISM 


Even though the elaborate and spectacular rites of the Jnca and 
Chibcha religions seem far apart from the simple practices of the 
forest Indians, there are nonetheless many common elements. The 
differences consist mainly in the infinitely greater complexity of Jnca 
ceremonies, in the importance given to practices which elsewhere 
occurred only in embryonic form, and in the existence of a class of 
specialists who carried out the cult activities. Sacrifice, prayer, and 
religious songs occurred also among tribes whose approach to the 
supernatural was characterized by magical rather than by religious 
attitudes. 

In the Andean area, with the possible exception of Chile, the service 
of the gods acquired a stable and complex structure requiring so 
precise a knowledge of detail that only specially trained priests could 
lead religious ceremonies. In tropical South America and on the 
southern plains the simpler rituals were familiar to most if not all 
the members of the community. The religious life and ceremonialism 
of some tribes of eastern Bolivia (J/o0jo, Manasi, Araona) were mark- 
edly influenced by Peri. Among these tribes the shamans were tend- 
ing to become priests who represented the community before the 
deities, 

In most tropical tribes of South America, religious ceremonies lack 
complex and meticulous ritualism. Symbolic elements are, as a rule, 
very elementary. In this respect, the magico-religious festivals of 
the Arawakan, Panoan, Carib, and Tupi-Guaranian tribes cannot be 
compared to the elaborate initiation rites of the Ge tribes or even to 
the Zucuna puberty feasts. Yet it must always be borne in mind that 
apparent simplicity may be due largely to lack of documentation. 

The early chroniclers described at some length many of the feasts 
that marked almost every month of the /nca calendar. The Emperor 
and his families as well as the provincial chiefs took part in some 
of the festivals. The most solemn of all was the Intip raimi, in which 
the splendor of the costumes and the lavishness of the gold and silver 
paraphernalia were most impressive. This ceremony opened with an 
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homage to the Sun rendered by the Znca Emperor, his families, and 
the curaca. After this the Emperor made a libation to the Sun and 
drank chicha with his families. Then, with the Emperor leading the 
procession, everyone went tothe Sun Temple. Only the imperial family 
was admitted to make offerings of precious vessels or images to the 
god. Omens were read in the entrails of a black llama which was 
sacrificed tothe Sun. Later many llamas were slaughtered and burned ~ 
in a holocaust lighted by means of a concave mirror. The ceremony 
ended with banquets and drinking bouts. Throughout the feast, the 
hierarchy of the rulers and functionaries of the Empire was strictly 
observed. 

The situa feast was a magico-religious ceremony for the expulsion 
of diseases and calamities that also honored all the minor idols and 
mummies of the dead, which were carried in procession and offered 
libations. Blood puddings or bread prepared with the blood of llamas 
were eaten by all the participants and were sent to the shrines of the 
Empire. 

Other Peruvian feasts that coincided with the beginning of the 
sowing season, the harvest, and the onset of the rainy season combined 
propitiatory and magic rites to ensure an abundant supply of food. 

There is less information about Chzbcha festivals. These were at- 
tended by the Zipa who was preceded by processions of men covered 
with luxurious ornaments of feathers and gold or wearing gold masks; 
many were disguised as animals. Perhaps the parade was symbolic, 
for it is said that those who carried masks with tears were beseeching 
the aid of the gods while those who danced and jumped were celebrat- 
ing the success of their prayers. Offerings of gold to the snake god 
of Lake Guatabita were made by the chief, who was gilded with gold 
dust, and his noblemen, who went on a raft to the middle of the lake 
for this purpose. Processions were made to other lakes as well that 
were the abodes of snake gods. 

The most spectacular festivals of the Amazonian tribes were those 
held for the vegetation demons, usually called Yurupari feasts (North- 
west of Brazil, Puinake, Yurimagua, Tucuna). Among the J'ucanoan 
and Arawakan tribes of the upper Rio Negro and the basin of the 
Cairi-Uaupés, they were celebrated when certain palm fruits relished 
by the Indians (e. g., miriti and yapura) were ripe. When the feast 
opened baskets of the fruit were ceremonially carried to the village 
preceded by men who blew huge trumpets. These instruments, which 
represented the vegetation demons, were sacred and, under penalty of 
death, were kept hidden from the women and children at some distance 
from the village. During the first part of the ceremony, the women 
remained closed in a hut, but after the performance of ritual dances 
in which the men whipped each other with long lashes, the secret rites 
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ended and the women joined the men to dance and make merry for 
several days. 

The Arawakan tribes who migrated south of the Amazon faithfully 
preserved the cult of the sacred trumpets. The Jpurina, Mojo, and 
Paressi also celebrated this festival, and the terrorized women were 
made to believe that they would be punished by the demons if they did 
not supply the men abundantly with beer and food. 

The Yurupari ceremonies, so characteristic of the religion of the 
Rio Negro and Orinoco tribes, fulfilled several functions; by their 
means the men favorably influenced the fertility spirits, brought about 
cures, and enhanced their prestige and their power over the women. 

Human sacrifices.—Human sacrifices were entirely limited to the 
Andean region, unless we regard the cannibalistic meals of the Shipaya 
as a form of human sacrifice. Although in Pert they never reached 
the monstrous proportions characteristic of México, it is known that at 
the enthronement of an Jnc@ as many as 200 children were put to 
death by strangulation or extraction of the heart. The Chibcha 
also practiced human sacrifice on a large scale. Children bought from 
ambulant merchants were kept in temples, and were killed when they 
reached puberty. So sacred were these prospective victims that they 
could not touch the ground. In a peculiar ceremony, the purpose 
of which is unknown, the Chzbcha sacrificed a slave by tying him in 
a sort of crows’ nest on a pole and shooting him with darts. Priests 
standing under the pole collected the dripping blood. When a chief 
built a new palace he had small girls, said to have been given by 
noble families, crushed beneath the main posts to ensure the good 
fortune of the building. 

The Indians of Uraba strangled and burned slaves before the idol 
of the Dabaina goddess. Sacrifices of war prisoners by ablation of 
the heart were a feature of the religion of the Indians of the Cauca 
Valley. 

Sacrifices of goods and animals.—Sacrifices of goods and animals 
were an essential cult feature only in the area of the high civilizations 
of the Andes. Almost all public and private religious ceremonies 
required offerings or blood sacrifices. Immense treasures in the form 
of gold figures and precious stones were buried or were thrown into 
lakes by the Chibcha to propitiate their gods. Jnca offerings included 
a wide variety of foods, magic substances, clothes, and jewels. In 
modern times the same variety, though not, of course, the same value, 
characterized the sacrifices made by the impoverished Aymara; the 
care with which the priest combined and placed the substances gives 
us an inkling of the complexity of the sacrificial ritual in the great 
temples of the vanished Empire. 

The same rigid ritualism regulated the sacrifice of animals in the 
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Andean area. The victims were selected in accordance with mystical 
associations and rules determined their acceptability to the deity. 
The sacrifice also was a divinatory rite, for omens were read in the 
entrails of the victims. The walls of the buildings and the faces of 
the idols were smeared with blood. 

Bloody sacrifices also existed among the Araucanians, who intro- 
duced them into the Pampas. The Zehuelche strangled mares at — 
funerals to appease the ghosts and when danger was lurking to placate 
the spirits. 

Sacrifices of food, drink, and goods in honor of spirits or demons 
were practiced by many Tupi-Guarant, Arawakan, and Carib tribes. 
Sometimes a whole community, sometimes an individual who wished 
to placate a spirit or gain its favor, made a sacrifice. The Palicur 
expressed their gratitude by inviting spirits to drinking bouts. The 
supernatural guests entered benches carved in animal shapes and, 
as soon as their presence had been announced, were given gourds 
of cashiri. The Carib feasts described by Rochefort (1658, p. 417), 
which were celebrated after the cure of a sick person, probably were 
identical to those of the Paleur, for they offered the spirits cassava 
and manioc beer on small tables. The offerings were not accompanied 
by “any adoration nor prayer, and consisted only in the presentation 
of these gifts.” The Zaino offered cassava cakes to the zemi. The 
pial received the cakes, blessed them, and divided them into small 
pieces, which he distributed to his assistants. The fragments were 
sacred talismans to be preserved for an entire year. 

The Mundurucu offered food and alcoholic drinks to the Mothers 
of Game, Fish, and Plants, whom the shamans summoned during 
feasts dedicated to these supernatural beings. Even in recent times 
no Carib would cut a tree for a canoe or a bow without first making 
an offering to the spirit inside; when he opened a clearing in the 
forest, he poured some chicha on the stumps of the felled trees. 
Before eating fish and game, the Bororo reserved a few morsels which 
were given to the spirits through the shamans. The Ona practiced 
an incipient form of sacrifice, for whoever partook of a late meal 
would throw away a small piece of meat for the High God. During 
cold weather or a heavy snowfall they also would cast out a fire- 
brand for the Supreme Being. These offerings were not regarded 
as gifts for the High God, but as symbols of gratitude. The sacrifice 
of a firebrand, however, has all the earmarks of a magic rite. 

Prayer.—Prayer constituted an important part of /nca liturgy. 
During the ceremonies, the priests recited prayers which were re- 
peated by the assembly. We have a few examples of prayers or 
hymns addressed to the Supreme Being glorifying him and express- 
ing a longing to get a better understanding of his being. If the 
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translations are accurate, they equal some of our best psalms in style 
and in the nature of the thoughts expressed. Simple prayers made 
by individuals to obtain some favor from a god were not based on 
stereotype formulae, but were improvised in the spirit of the moment 
and often were addressed silently. 

Prayer was the only external form of worship of the Supreme 
Being by the Yahgan. The 60 prayers collected among these Indians 
fall into the following categories: (1) Complaints about the death 
of a relative; (2) requests for a favor; (3) prayers of thanksgiving; 
and (4) prayers expressing the greatness of the Supreme Being and 
corresponding to our “If the good God wills it.” Although these 
particular prayers were couched in a somewhat patternized, archaic 
language, anyone could address the Supreme Being in his own words. 

An Apinayé who wished to make a request of the Sun isolated 
himself and without any preamble asked, “Father, give me this or 
that.” The Munduruci prayed the Mother of the Manioc in these 
terms, “O Mother of Manioc, favor us with the fruits of your sons. 
Don’t let us suffer privations. Every year we pray to you and do 
not forget you.” 

Fasting and purification.—Participation in religious ceremonies 
often required periods of fasting and various kinds of purification. 
Before the Zino could take caoba to have visions or could consult 
a shaman, they had to fast and drink the juice of a certain herb. 
As a preamble to a feast, members of the whole community made 
themselves vomit by tickling their throat with a small stick. 

Confessions of sins.—Confession has a very limited distribution in 
South America. It has been reported only for the /nca of Peri, the 
Ica and Cagaba of Colombia, and the Z'upinamba of the Brazilian 
coast. As a rule, confession to a priest or shaman served as a means 
of preventing or allaying private and public disasters which were the 
consequences of the violation of taboos; sometimes it served as a 
purificatory rite before the celebration of a feast. 

In Pert confession was obligatory in times of illness and also in an- 
ticipation of certain feasts (e. g., the oncoy mitta, which was celebrated 
in June in honor of the Pleiades). When excessive frost endangered 
the plantations, twins and all others who had had an abnormal birth 
(e. g., those born feet first, with a harelip, etc.) were subjected to 
special treatment and had to confess their sins. 

The confessors, who were recruited from among the diviners 
(huacuc) and who were called ichuri or aucachic (Cajatambo and 
Huaylas), heard all the members of their own ayllu including their 
wives and children. At one time confession seems not to have been 
secret, but it became so later; certain hideous crimes were reported to 
the supreme priest (huillac umac) or his assistant (hatun huillac). 
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The confession took place near a stream. After the person had 
enumerated his faults, the confessor gave him maize and shell powders 
to blow away, struck his head with a small stone, and ordered him to 
wash in water mixed with maize. Sometimes the penitent bathed in 
the stream. ‘The confessor consulted auguries to discover whether the 
sinner had lied or withheld a fault. He also meted out penances which 
took the form of temporary observance of chastity, fasting, or ab- . 
staining from certain foods (e. g., salt and pepper), or a period of 
isolation on a mountain top. Wealthy persons made offerings to the 
gods. 

In very exceptional circumstances, the Jnca Emperor confessed to 
the Sun and the Great Priest to Viracocha; neither one confessed to a 
person on any occasion. When they performed the rite they held in 
one hand a bunch of straw or grass on which they spat before throwing 
it into a stream or fire. 

One of the most important functions of the Cagaba and Jca mamas 
(priest-shamans) was to hear confessions. A man would confide his 
“sins” to a priest under the following circumstances: When he was 
ill, before starting the treatment; when he feared he might become ill; 
before a feast in which prophylactic rites were celebrated; and after 
an eclipse or an earthquake. Most so-called sins were sexual (e. g., 
intercourse with a relative of forbidden degree or with the servant of 
a mama, adultery with an unpurified widow, etc.). Planting coca 
without the priest’s permission and stealing (Cdgaba) also were con- 
sidered offenses against the gods. ‘The mama imposed a penance, but 
its form is not specified (Preuss, 1919-20, pp. 95-96; Bolinder, 1925). 

The Zupinamba attached great importance to confession. Yves 
d’Evreux (1864, p. 309) states that when a great shaman (pagi) visited 
the villages he ordered everyone, but especially women and young 
girls, to confess to him. If they refused to comply, he threatened 
them, saying that his spirits would punish them for not declaring their 
offenses. Afterward he gave them absolution. Nobrega (1844, p. 92) 
confirms this statement, and adds that before the coming of an im- 
portant shaman women went in pairs into every hut, where they 
mutually confessed offenses against their husbands and asked for 
forgiveness. 


MAGICAL PRACTICES 


Magical practices to insure good luck, avert danger, cure or inflict 
disease, and in general to help people perform acts the outcome of 
which is not under their rational control, are extremely numerous and 
often have been recorded while the more significant religious or social 
phenomena have passed unobserved. The magic rites that accompany 
life crises and economic pursuits are more conveniently described in 
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connection with the circumstances that provoke them. In this section 
we will examine only a few magic rites with special significance in 
specific areas. 

Ordeals.—Whipping is one of the most conspicuous ritual acts in 
the magico-religious ceremonies of most Guiana tribes as well as 
among several Amazonian groups. This ordeal made the victim strong, 
courageous and diligent, and conferred upon him other virtues; for 
this reason it was associated with puberty rites, and with preparations 
for war expeditions, etc. Apparently, it also had purificatory proper- 
ties, for both new householders and mourners who were celebrating 
a funeral feast were whipped. The relationship between flagellation 
and the fertility of fields is less clear, but on the Orinoco and the Rio 
Negro and among the Mura, whipping was an important element in 
agrarian festivals. 

Exposure to ant or wasp bites seems to have had a similar effect. 
Guiana Indians claimed that the insect ordeal developed proficiency 
in hunting and fishing, refreshed the body, gave one vigor, and made 
one gay and lusty. They also believed it to be an excellent prophylac- 
tic against disease. The ordeal was a particularly appropriate treat- 
ment for boys and girls who had reached puberty and were about to 
become full-fledged, useful members of the community, but not be- 
cause it was a test of courage, as has often been said. The ant ordeal 
was administered for the first time at puberty or during initiation rites, 
but most people voluntarily exposed themselves to it whenever they 
desired to fortify themselves to increase their vitality and ability. 

Scarification.—From the Guianas to the Chaco, Indians ascribe 
great virtue to scarification, for by this means they believe they can 
dispel fatigue and impart strength to their body. The material out of 
which the scarification awls are made determines the effect. Betoya 
fishermen, for instance, punctured their skin with a sting ray tail, 
hunters with pecari or bird bones (Rivero, 1883, p. 348). 

In most Chaco tribes, when a man engaged in heavy work felt tired, 
he drew blood from his limbs by pricking the skin with a rhea or jaguar 
bone awl. The Guaicuruan-speaking Indians gave much importance 
to this treatment and encouraged even small children to jab them- 
selves. 

Tattooing and painting.—Although it would be a gross exaggera- 
tion to stress, as Karsten (1926) does, the exclusively magical value 
of tattooing, there can be little doubt but that tattoo marks are fre- 
quently acquired in connection with life crises or that they have a pro- 
phylactic power. The Toba specifically explained to me that the tat- 
tooed motifs on their limbs were talismans against disease. The 
ancient Betoya painted serpents on their legs so that the “venom of 
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the painted reptiles would set in flight the real snakes” (Rivero, 1883, 
p. 348). 

When a Zupinamba girl had her first menses, geometric designs were 
cut on her back with a sharp rodent tooth; ashes rubbed into the 
wounds left indelible tattoo marks. Before returning to everyday 
life, a Zupinamba who had ceremonially killed a prisoner slashed 
various patterns on himself with an agouti tooth; the more such tattoo . 
marks a man could exhibit, the higher was his prestige. 

Incision tattooing of the girls was still practiced by the Guarayt 
in the last century. 

While we seldom learn the reasons why Indians use body painting, 
we may surmise that they do attach magical or other values to the 
practice, from the circumstances under which they paint themselves 
or their relatives. Infants very often are smeared with urucii soon 
after birth. Menstruating girls usually are profusely painted. War- 
riors commonly go to battle wearing elaborate designs on their per- 
son. Mourners frequently paint their face or their body black with 
charcoal (Yahgan, Ona, Tehuelche, Araucanian) or with genipa 
(Tupinamba, Macushi, Munduruci, Sipibo). Cashinawa male mourn- 
ers smeared their entire body with genipa, women only parts of it, lest 
they be killed by the ghost of the deceased (Abreu, 1914, pp. 145-149). 
Red was the mourning color of the ancient Chibcha, who smeared 
their body with uruct and wore red capes. Among the Macushi also, 
the closest relatives of a dead person painted themselves with uruct; 
more distant relatives stained only their feet and hands. The same 
distinction between close and distant kin was made by the Jzrara and 
Ayrica who, however, used genipa as a sign of mourning. 

Talismans.—Countless talismans and amulets are found in South 
America. Only a few examples are listed here. Among the most 
famous are the bina of the Guiana Indians. These were leaves or 
tubers which bore some superficial resemblance to the animals upon 
which they were supposed to have influence. For instance, the talis- 
man used to catch aymara fish (Hoplias macrophtalmus) , which have 
a spotted skin, was a leaf with black and white spots. Another, con- 
sidered to be a good talisman to charm birds, was a small tuber shaped 
like a beak (Ahlbrinck, 1924, p. 224). 

The Jivaro traced designs on their skin before going on hunting 
parties with the stones found in the crop of birds. Such stones were 
carefully preserved. 

The Highland Indians of Peri carry on their persons and keep in 
their houses a very considerable number of amulets. The shape of 
something which is desired may be carved in soft stone and used as an 
amulet: a hand with money brings good fortune, a simple hand re- 
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moves fatigue and also endows a weaver with skill. Many amulets 
are simply stones which seem to resemble an animal or an object. 

The Yoda try to insure their hunting luck by wearing belts con- 
taining fragments of the skin of game animals and various herbs. 
Small children wear around their neck a small leather packet con- 
taining magic herbs. 

Chants and charms.—Chanting is, of course, closely linked to and 
accompanies all religious ceremonies throughout South America. Its 
importance as a means of averting impending dangers is well illus- 
trated by the behavior of the Apapocuva-Guarani, who, at the slight- 
est difficulty or even because they felt depressed, resorted to chant- 
ing. Hardly a night passed when no one chanted a magic song. When 
the matter was of some importance, maracas or stamping tubes also 
were used. 

The compulsive power of chanted charms is exemplified in the Ona 
myth about the origin of chanting, in which the first ancestor, who 
invented chanting, was able to kill a whale and bring it to shore single- 
handed by this means (Gusinde, 1931, p. 635). 

The power of charms and magic chants is forcefully expressed in 
the mythology of the Witoto, who seem to have believed that chants 
preceded the Supreme God. Words, that is to say, chants, were said 
to be more important than the gods, for without the rites and feasts in 
which they were sung, the gods could achieve nothing. 

Shamans use charms and incantations as a prophylaxis against the 
impure influences that may affect people and objects, and also to expel 
diseases and destroy enemies, to summon spirits, and to endow objects 
with supernatural power. A great many charms are known to ordi- 
nary people, who recite them to protect themselves against danger, 
to rid themselves of pain, or to ensure the success of an enterprise. 
Unfortunately, few charms have been recorded except for a large col- 
lection obtained by Koch-Griinberg among the Zaulipdéng (1928 a, 3: 
219-222). The Taulipang charms fall into two categories: (1) those 
intended to cause damage; (2) those that ensured the success of a 
cure or an enterprise. They were recited to heal wounds, snake and 
sting ray bites, throat inflammations, pustulent eruptions, stomach 
worms, dysentery, and also to facilitate childbirth or, on the contrary, 
to make it difficult. Some charms could turn an enemy into a friend. 
The efficacy of each one is guaranteed by a short myth in which animals, 
plants, and personified elements play a large part. Animals that 
figure in the charms have some relationship to the desired result. For 
instance, a person who suffered from a swelling caused by deer flesh 
would invoke a jaguar, since it feeds on deer. After childbirth, be- 
fore eating fish, one had to call the otters because they eat fish. In a 
charm to relieve sore throat, the howling monkey had to be mentioned. 

738931—4939 
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There is also a charm to disarm an enemy by making him laugh; this 
one alludes to armadillos because, as a Taulipdng myth explains, light- 
nings were once about to kill the armadillos when the animals made 
them laugh, so that instead of destroying them, lightnings gave them 
worms. 

Sometimes the pronouncement of a charm gives an object magic 
virtue. The Aparaé recited a charm on water given as a remedy to a 
sick person in order to force helpful spirits into the liquid (Speiser, 
1926, pp. 187-188). 

The Shipaya believed that a charm could assume a human form to 
accomplish the wish that had caused its expression. A wiru charm, 
for instance, went in the guise of a man to an enemy village and killed 
everyone he met (Nimuendaji, 1919-20, p. 1007). 

Dances.—Feasts and ceremonies are almost always occasions for 
dancing. Dances may be of a profane character and may be performed 
only for amusement, but, like chants, they very frequently have a 
magico-religious efficacy and are executed to influence supernatural 
beings or to coerce nature. 

When danger threatened the Apapocuva-Guarani community, even 
if it was only the phantasy of a shaman, a dance often was organized 
to combat it. A common worry, an epidemic, some unreasoned fear, a 
collective enterprise in the making, or sometimes the mere pleasure of 
an event could be the occasion for the celebration of a ritual dance. 
The Kamarakoto Indians organized the Great Serpent dance to cure 
snake bites and ulcers. Certain dances of the Aparat had an immediate 
effect on game animals and fish. The Cdgaba explained the magic 
virtue of the dances they performed by saying that they had been 
revealed by the very spirits who caused illness and other troubles but 
that these were forced to abandon their evil intentions when the dances 
were executed. Many Chaco dances had a definite ceremonial value. 
(See Handbook, vol. 1, pp. 353-354.) 

Dances were organized in connection with most of the important 
occasions of a person’s life and of the yearly round of a tribe. These 
are best described, however, in connection with the events themselves. 

The mystical value of dancing is illustrated by the almost morbid 
importance it assumed in South American Indian revivalistic move- 
ments. In the 16th century, as well as in very recent years, the Guarani 
resorted to frenetic dancing in order to reach the Land-Without-Evil. 
So great was the power they attributed to dancing that they were 
convinced that if only they could keep going long enough both they 
and their ceremonial house would fly to the sky. They often attributed 
their failure to achieve their aim to the weakness of their bodies. 

Divination.—In South America the most common form of divina- 
tion was consultation of the spirits or gods through the mediation of 
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shamans or priests. Stupefaction by same narcotic was the means 
of contact with the supernatural taken by the shamans in most primi- 
tive tribes and by certain categories of priests in Peri and Colombia. 

The Jnca had other forms of divination which they used on solemn 
occasions. Expert diviners summoned spirits to braziers which threw 
flames in confirmation of the spirit statements. On other occasions, 
diviners examined the markings on the entrails of sacrificed animals. 

In Peri prognostications about the future were made by observing 
the movements of animals or insects, especially spiders, or the posi- 
tions of coca leaves, by counting pebbles, and by examining saliva 
which had been mixed with coca juice and spat on the hand. 

Chibcha wizards watched the twitching of fingers and the move- 
ments of joints. 

The Avaucanians divined with chicha and with water dropped on a 
stone ax. The Caingang attached oracular significance to the belches 
of a person who had drunk maté. 

However, dreams were the most important as they were the most 
universally accepted source of omens. Shamans often were asked to 
interpret them, and the portents of the dream of a single man could 
determine the course of an undertaking involving the whole group. 

The Indians also regarded as an infallible sign of impending fate a 
considerable number of small occurrences like the cries of birds, the 
cracking of trees, the appearance of meteors, and other natural phe- 
nomena. Omens exercised such an influence on most Indians that they 
never hesitated to interrupt an enterprise as soon as an omen fore- 
boded a bad outcome. 

Modern Aymara have specialists who practice divination by read- 
ing coca leaves, observing the flight of birds, the direction of smoke, the 
movement of flame, the position of the stars, the viscera of animals, the 
interpretation of dreams, and the movement of objects floating in 
water (Tschopik, Handbook, vol. 2, p. 563). 

Defenses against evil: ? 

Defense against evil spirits —The forest Indians devised many means 
to keep at bay or escape from threatening spirits. Carib Indians 
dropped string puzzles designed to catch the attention of the bush spir- 
its, who became so engrossed in solving the problem that they forgot to 
pursue their victims. The Pomeroon Carib planted a certain species 
of caladium near their huts to warn them when a spirit was in the 
vicinity. Another method of chasing a spirit was to shout, “Show who 
you are or else bring something to eat!” Playing flutes and dancing 
also dispersed evil spirits. 

All Indians avoided walking in the bush at night; when they had 
to expose themselves to this danger, they generally carried a firebrand. 


2See also Sorcerers under Shamanism. 
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They avoided going alone through regions haunted by spirits, for spir- 
its never attacked groups of people, but only solitary wanderers. 

The expulsion of disease—When the Pampas Indians and the 7e- 
huelche were beset by ailments and misfortunes, they organized a cere- 
mony that was actually a mock battle against the walichu, or personi- 
fied calamities. In modern times in similar magic rites performed in 
the Chaco for the same reasons, men and women wearing sacred para- 
phernalia and brandishing calabashes threatened their invisible ene- 
mies. 

During the situa feast of the Znca, a general expulsion of disasters, 
misfortunes, and illnesses was effected by means of armed force. Sol- 
diers massed on the Cuzo plaza charged toward each of the four points 
of the horizon shouting, “Go forth all evils, go forth all evils!” Their 
clamor was echoed by the crowds. 


PRIESTHOOD 


East of the Andes, where the cult of the gods and spirits still was 
somewhat amorphous, the shaman acted as the principal intermediary 
between the human and the supernatural world. The shaman’s func- 
tions, which were essentially prophylactic or remedial and were per- 
formed primarily in behalf of the individual, seldom were those 
customarily associated with the concept of priesthood. Nevertheless, 
no clear cut distinction can be made between the two kinds of agents 
of the supernatural, for in many cases the shaman, like the priest, 
acted in behalf of the community, organized and led group ceremonies, 
and made sacrifices to the gods, spirits, or demons. 

In two regions of tropical South America, the shaman seemed to 
be developing into a priest in the strict sense of the word. The Z’aino 
piai, like his colleagues on the mainland, healed the sick, but he also 
officiated at the Zemi ceremonies for the whole community. 

There was a similar situation among the Arawakan Mojo and their 
Chiquitoan neighbors, the Manast. Our early sources draw a distinc- 
tion between the priests and the medicine men, but the difference seems 
to have been based on the specialized activities of certain shamans 
rather than on their functions. Priests and shamans underwent the 
same training and observed the same taboos. In the case of the 
Manasi, it is even specifically stated that priests attended the sick. 
Moreover, the Manas priest’s approach to the gods still followed the 
shamanistic pattern; the god descended into the tabernacle in the same 
way that the spirit entered the shaman’s hut. Indeed, the rite was 
essentially a direct and personal interview between the mapono and 
the gods rather than prayer and sacrifice to an unseen deity. The 
final ascent of the priest also was an old shamanistic trick. 

A real priesthood characterized the religions of the Znca and Chib- 
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chan peoples. In ancient Pert priests tended the shrines, made sacri- 
fices, and prayed to the gods in behalf of the faithful. In addition 
they were diviners, interpreters of oracles, and confessors. The clergy 
was organized into a hierarchy at the head of which was the huillac 
umac. Priests were appointed by the Emperor or inherited their 
profession; traditionally, the high priest was a close relative of the 
Emperor or, according to Cobo (1890-93) , a member of the Tarpuntay 
ayllu. The Sun priests in the provinces belonged to ruling families. 
A large number of priests who performed specialized functions were 
attached to the most famous sanctuaries such as the Coricancha; 
smaller shrines had only one priest or were attended by an old man 
without specific priestly training. 

The gods also were attended by the mamacona, Chosen Women, who 
were lodged in conventual buildings. They wove the textiles used in 
the cults and prepared chicha for festivals. Those who were not 
selected as wives or concubines by the 7nca Emperor and nobles pre- 
served their virginity. 

Among the Chibcha, priests enjoyed a very high prestige and author- 
ity. They seem to have been recruited among the nobility and in- 
herited their office from their maternal uncles. Neophytes trained for 
12 years under the direction of experienced priests. During this 
period, they lived in special buildings, observed a permanent fast— 
their food consisting mainly of maize mush and only now and then 
some meat—and were obliged to remain perfectly chaste. Their 
inauguration was celebrated with great feasts. At this time their ears 
and nose were pierced and the chief gave them a calabash of coca, 
symbolic of their office. 

Priests lived in sanctuaries surrounded by many taboos. They ate 
parsimoniously, fasted at set periods, talked little, and often scarified 
their body. They slept little and spent part of the night chewing coca. 
They performed the ceremonies for the community and, in addition, 
frequently were consulted by people who sought divine advice or who 
wanted to be cured of disease, for they were also medicine men. They 
received the offerings which were buried or thrown in the lakes. The 
priests were maintained by the community, which saw to the cultivation 
of their fields and provided them with clothes. Although there was no 
hierarchy, the priest of Iraca enjoyed special prestige and authority ; 
unlike his colleagues, he could marry. 

The strict rules governing the training of priests among the ancient 
Chibcha survived among the Jca and Cdgaba. Ica novices lived in 
isolation, were forbidden to speak to women, and, during their initia- 
tion, abstained from eating a great number of foods. Everything they 
ate had to be cooked in a pot made by a priest. Infractions of the 
taboos were atoned for by periods of complete fasting, confessions, and 
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conjurations. Novices could marry but had to refrain even from 
touching their wives during the first year of marriage. The consider- 
able influence of the priests extended to all the activities and phases of 
life. They ensured the fertility of the fields, consecrated houses and 
fields, and played a part in all the ceremonies celebrated at birth, first 
menstruation, marriage, and death. They led the dances and presided 
at all religious ceremonies. They also heard confessions and were 
consulted by individuals about future events. 

In other areas of South America, the concept of priesthood was lack- 
ing, for the priestly function was assumed whenever necessary and to 
the extent required by the ritual by the less specialized shamans, whose 
principal functions were quite different. 


SHAMANISM 


Outside the Andean area the religious life of the Indians centered on 
the shaman, for he was the intermediary between both the individual 
and the community and the supernatural world and led most of the 
ceremonies by which help and guidance were obtained from the spirits. 
Yet the shaman was not primarily a religious leader; his efficacy 
derived rather from his magic powers, which gave him control over 
spirits. By these means the shaman could cause and cure the ills and 
accidents to which all people were subject. His ability to learn about 
events taking place in distant places and to forecast the future often 
gave him an important voice in community plans; his command over 
spirits sometimes gave him a significant economic role. Because of 
his specialized knowledge, he often played a conspicuous part in life 
crisis ceremonies, and he could be in effect the keeper of tribal tradi- 
tions and the upholder of the group’s moral code. 

Throughout South America, with the outstanding exception of the 
Araucanians, shamanism was a man’s profession, though women were 
by no means entirely debarred. Nevertheless, their functions were 
rarely so inclusive as those of their male colleagues for in most cases 
women were restricted to curing. In a few tropical tribes (Goajiro, 
Mojo, Itonama, Guarani), the number of female shamans seems to 
have been as large as that of men. Among the Apapocwva-Guarant, 
women who had been blessed with chants not only healed but also 
danced and prophesied, but they never were credited with sufficient 
mastery of their art to rank with the great shamans who conducted 
the harvest festival and were the heads of their tribe. Some Ona 
female shamans acquired fame for their cures, but very few emulated 
the exploits of men. 

The few scattered references to the character of shamans describe 
them as particularly gifted, intelligent men; there are hardly any 
allusions that could lead one to consider them neurotic personalities. 
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But here again Araucanian shamans are exceptional, for during the 
17th and 18th centuries they generally were recruited among berdaches 
and persons afflicted with mental or nervous disorders. Any boy who 
seemed delicate or effeminate was dressed as a girl, and from an early 
age prepared for his future profession. Itis not unlikely that Spanish 
influence contributed to the change that took place in the 19th century 
from transvestites to women shamans. 

Vocation.—Our information about the circumstances that prompted 
a young man to begin shamanistic training is not so complete as one 
might wish. The profession was frequently hereditary owing to the 
natural desire of a man to transmit to his son or another close relative 
a profession that was both remunerative and esteemed. Among the 
Indians of the Putumayo area the shaman gave preference to the most 
hairy of his children. Hairiness seems to have been an important at- 
tribute of shamans who, unlike most Indians, never depilated them- 
selves. (It also should be recalled in this connection that spirits often 
were pictured as hairy men.) In some tribes the shaman himself 
selected among the children of the village the one whom he wished to 
be his successor; among the Apinayé, he had first to obtain the per- 
mission of the parents. However, the inheritance of the office was a 
tendency rather than an absolute rule, for nothing prevented a young 
man who had a vocation or who had the means to pay for his training 
from becoming a shaman. Indeed, inheritance could not be an in- 
dispensable prerequisite in societies that attached such importance to 
mystic revelation and to calls from the supernaturals, which could 
come to anyone at any time. 

In a great many tribes from the Guianas to Tierra del Fuego, the 
young man made his decision after being called by some supernatural 
being, spirit, or ghost. The elected one suddenly had a vision during 
which he saw mysterious things, generally animals, and finally a spirit. 
At that moment he fell prey to strange sensations and usually began 
to chant a song revealed to him by the spirit. The notion of a divine 
call was particularly strong among the Tierra del Fuego Indians and 
the Araucanians. Among the latter, female shamans even disclaimed 
any desire to enter the profession and considered that they had been 
forced to practice their art by a spirit or the Supreme Being. The 
shaman often reminded her familiar spirit or God that he had to assist 
her because he was responsible for her calling. In the Chaco the 
belief also prevailed that all shamans were chosen by a spirit who 
appeared to them suddenly. The supernatural call manifested itself 
in unusual agitation, trembling, and peculiar behavior. 

Among the Apapocwva-Guarané shamanistic power was bestowed 
by the dead, who taught chants to relatives whom they favored. The 
tribe was divided into four groups with different degrees of magic 
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power: those who had no magic chants; those who had a chant for 
their own exclusive use; those who had enough chants to practice 
medicine and to lead religious dances; and, finally, at the summit of 
the hierarchy, those who excelled in their art. 

Sherente shamans were recruited among those who had had a vision 
of the anthropomorphized planet Mars. Bororo shamans were di- 
vided into two categories according to the nature of the spirits by 
whom they had been called. 

In the rest of tropical South America details about supernatural 
calls are rare. The preliminary steps toward entering the profession 
seem to have been taken by the young man himself, who subjected 
himself to various mortifications to provoke the initial vision which 
put him in touch with the supernatural world. This second type of 
initiation into the shamanistic career differs from the first principally 
in the mechanisms that were set to work to create contact with the 
supernatural. 

Initiation.—In addition, a distinction must be made between the 
techniques used to obtain visions and the initiation into the art, though 
these two aspects of the shaman’s formation generally were simul- 
taneous. In the shamans’ schools in the Guianas, all kinds of devises 
were used to provoke a state of hallucination in the novices. They 
fasted, danced, and drank tobacco juice until at last they saw spirits 
who taught them the magic chants by which the spirits could be freely 
summoned. On the upper Amazon, where shamans took ayahuasca, 
a strong narcotic, to be transported to the land of the spirits, tobacco 
juice was poured into the candidate’s eyes during the initiation to 
make them clear-sighted. As a final ordeal, a frame holding ants or 
wasps was applied to the initiates’ body or limbs to give them strength 
and skill. 

One of the main purposes of the initiation was to provide the candi- 
date with the weapons of hisart. Invisible darts, stones, or mysterious 
substances were injected into the body of the initiate by his instructor; 
these he later used to cause illness and to kill his enemies. 7'’oba nov- 
ices stood in a line and were hit by the shaman with a stick which 
penetrated and remained in the body. The Guiana shaman placed 
a spirit stone in the mouth of his disciple and then drew it through 
his shoulders and arms “in order to make the tube in the arm through 
which the shooting is done” (Gillin, 1936, p. 173). 

Training.—The confusion between the initiation rites and the period 
of actual training has resulted in many discrepancies in our sources in 
the estimate of the time needed by a novice to become a full-fledged 
shaman. In many Guiana tribes (Arecuna, Taulipang, etc.) the ap- 
prenticeship is said to have lasted from 10 to 20 years; but among 
the Karima Carib, the Suist, and [pwrina, a novice could acquire his 
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title within a few months. Among the Karima Carib, the candidate 
absorbed the essential knowledge within 3 months. When the training 
period extended over many years, it must be assumed that the future 
shaman assisted his teacher from childhood. 

Even when the call came unexpectedly, the elected one could not 
immediately begin to practice his art. He had to learn how to summon 
his familiar spirit and had to establish a permanent bond with it. More- 
over, the techniques which he employed conformed to traditional pat- 
terns and could be mastered only after training in their use. Shamans 
who claimed that their knowledge derived solely from their relation- 
ship with spirits, probably glossed over the arduous months or years of 
apprenticeship in order to stress the mystical aspects of their career. 

Very often, as among the Ona, the very spirit who selected the man 
was said also to be his teacher. Campa apprentice shamans also dis- 
claimed receiving their training directly from a human teacher, and 
feigned to learn their art from the soul of a dead shaman. As they 
put it, the shaman’s soul appeared to the novice in his sleep and per- 
suaded him to practice shamanism; if the man consented, the soul 
repeated its visits every night to instruct him in all the necessary 
skills. 

The Okaina and Muenane also were said to have no living teachers. 
A man became a shaman from the moment he received a soul in his 
body. CAébero medicine men were trained in their art by an owl. 

In other cases the candidates were trained by experienced shamans. 
In addition to learning their art by assisting and observing their 
teacher, the apprentice shamans frequently had to undergo various 
ordeals that placed them in the group of those who could deal with the 
supernatural world. 

A young Galibi who wished to dedicate himself to being a piaye, placed himself 
under the rule of an old piaye to whom he was completely devoted and who 
trained him for a laborious and austere existence. [Barrére, 1748, p. 217.] 

Yahgan novices, after their supernatural call, were trained by older 
shamans and also went to an assembly of shamans which was held for 
several months. During their attendance at the school, the candidates 
lived in seclusion and were required to fast, sing, and maintain a 
certain posture; at the same time, they were taught medicine and the 
techniques of their office. 

The ancient Araucanian shamans also were secluded for a long time 
in caves or secret places, and were consecrated in a solemn feast. In 
modern times the machi learned chants, drumming, and the rituals of 
various ceremonies before they were received as full-fiedged shamans 
in a very solemn ceremony. The rites performed on this occasion had 


® These instances of miraculous training without a human instructor are cited by Tessman 
who, unfortunately, is not always a reliable authority. 
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as their purpose the establishment of a symbiosis between the novice 
and sacred trees ; they also symbolized the transmission of magic power 
from the teacher to the pupil. Moreover, the candidate went through 
the exact medical treatment that she later performed on her patients. 

While serving his master as an assistant, the novice learned to 
recognize the herbs and magic substances utilized in curing. He pro- 
gressively familiarized himself with the ritual gestures and learned 
the technical aspects of his profession, such as the imitation of bird 
and animal calls and, if he had the necessary gift, ventriloquism. To 
this knowledge he added the memorization of chants, magic formulae, 
and sometimes the traditional lore of the community. Astronomy 
could also be part of his curriculum. Shamans emerged from their 
training period equipped not only with the magic techniques that per- 
mitted them to get in touch with the supernatural at will, cure their 
patients and destroy their adversaries and the enemies of their clients, 
but also with a fund of practical knowledge. ‘They became acquainted 
with curative herbs and drugs and were able to perform simple surgery. 
Their knowledge of natural phenomena helped them to make predic- 
tions based on actual observations. 

The power of the shaman.—The shaman’s power rested on his 
ability to summon a spirit that could perform tasks beyond the capacity 
of ordinary people. The spirit called by the shaman sometimes was 
his own soul, which he could detach from his body; for instance, sha- 
mans sent their souls to investigate events taking place in far away 
places or to consult with the dead or other spirits or gods. Mataco 
shamans sent their souls to the Sun in the guise of birds. There was 
a widespread belief that a shaman’s soul could enter the body of a 
jaguar or could actually turn into a jaguar in order to make itself 
frightful. 

In other cases shamans were assisted in their endeavors by spirits 
that were ghosts, sometimes the souls of dead shaman, animal spirits, 
or spirits that took animal forms. Z’aulipdng shamans were helped 
not only by the ghosts of dead shamans but also by the spirits of 
various plants and animals. One shaman could have several familiars 
at. his disposal. 

The shaman’s power often was identified with his breath or with to- 
bacco smoke, which materialized his breath and added to it the efficacy 
of tobacco. The purifying and strengthening power of breath and 
tobacco smoke played an important part in magic treatments and other 
magic rites. 

The shaman’s power also has been described by some authorities 
as a mysterious substance which the magician carried in his body. The 
gestures of shamans during their magic operations suggested that they 
were handling some invisible stuff which they removed from the 
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patient’s body or transmitted to persons or even things to enhance their 
excellence. The Apapocuva-Guarant shamans, for instance, were 
given a substance by the spirits which, in turn, they could communi- 
cate to other people to increase their vitality. Nimuendaji, who 
watched a shaman passing his magic strength on to a new-born child, 
tells us that the shaman removed it from his body as if it were a gar- 
ment. Similarly, the Shipaya shaman gave his “sleep” to his dis- 
ciple—that is to say, his power to get in touch with spirits—by pre- 
tending to break an invisible belt which he then tied around the waist 
of the novice. 

There is no basic difference between the magic substance—an invisi- 
ble but tangible stuff—and the arrows, crystals, and thorns that some- 
times lodge in the shaman’s body. These objects really are materiali- 
zations of the shaman’s power that is sometimes conceived of in the 
more abstract and vague form of “magic substance.” The guardian 
spirit or familiar of the shaman likewise is a personification of the 
same power rather than a different entity coexisting with the notion 
of invisible substance. Magic substance, pathogenic objects, and 
guardian spirits are three different aspects of the same fundamental 
but vaguely conceived notion of magic power. 

Some concrete examples may illustrate the point. Among several 
tribes of the upper Amazon the magic substance is closely connected 
with invisible thorns and darts which are soaked in it. 

There is also association between crystals and magic force among 
the Cubeo, where the shaman put into the head of the novice small 
pieces of crystal that ate up his brains and eyes, replacing these organs 
and becoming his “power.” 

The rock crystals also are spirits. According to the Barama Carib, 
each category of spirits was represented by a different kind of stone, 
the possession of which ensured to the shaman power over the class of 
spirits identified with the stones. Toward the end of the initiation, 
stones were passed from the novice’s mouth through his arms to open a 
passage for a magic missile. The crystals and spirits are identical. 
The magic weapons are endowed with life, for after performing the 
task assigned to them, they return to the shaman’s body. 

When a Yagud shaman died, the darts in his body went into the per- 
son of a disciple. If a shaman had no heir, the darts flew in the air 
until they found a shaman into whose body they could enter. 

Techniques used by shamans to send their souls away or to con- 
jure up spirits——Most South American shamans put themselves into 
a state of trance in order to enter into contact with the supernatural 
world. In the Guianas, trance was provoked by drinking a decoction 
of tobacco juice; on the upper Amazon, ayahuasca served the same end. 
Tupinamba shamans smoked until they swooned; Mataco and Vilela 
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shamans took snuff made of sebil seeds (Piptadenia sp.). The soul 
of a Taulipéng shaman remained in the land of the spirits until the 
tobacco juice in his body dried. 

Conjurations of spirits usually took place at night in a hut vacated 
by its inhabitants or in special huts built for the purpose. T'upinamba 
shamans, for instance, retired to small cabins where they were visited 
by the spirits; the people stood outside asking questions which the 
spirits answered in a “whistling voice.” 

Shamans’ accessories.—The shaman’s accessories were few and 
simple. In most South American tribes from the Guianas to Chile, the 
rattle was the symbol of the office. The grains inside not only were 
sacred but actually were materializations of the spirits and the sound of 
the instrument was their voice. The rattle was a source of power and 
sanctified the smoke blown through it. 

The bench used by Guiana shamans was second in importance to 
the rattle; it was often carved in an animal shape suggesting the type 
of spirit consulted by the practitioner. A bundle of leaves was some- 
times used by shamans (Guianas, Zereno, Mbayd) when they sum- 
moned spirits; the audience interpreted the rustling noise as a sign 
of the spirits’ presence. Shamans also used feather bundles to sweep 
off evil spirits during their cures (Abaya, Tereno). 

Among the Araucanians, the shaman’s most important accessory was 
the flat drum, which she beat to put herself into a state of trance. In 
appearance the instrument is very like the North American and 
Siberian shaman’s drum, and its use was almost identical. In ancient 
times, the bouncing of the drum was a characteristic shamanistic trick. 
The use of the fiat drum was restricted to the southern part of Chile. 
It is one of several traits linking the Araucanians to North America, 
which seem to have followed the Pacific Coast long before the devel- 
opment of the high cultures of Pert. 

The shaman as a healer.—The idea that diseases are due to natural 
causes usually is said to have been foreign to South American Indians. 
Instead, they are thought to have believed that all ills, even accidents 
caused by clumsiness, had a magic origin. But light and common 
ailments and the sicknesses introduced by the Whites often were re- 
garded as natural and were treated with drugs rather than by sham- 
anistic means. Nevertheless, most diseases and serious illnesses were 
attributed to one of two causes: either the patient had been struck by 
an invisible missile shot by a sorcerer or spirit, or his soul had been 
kidnapped or had fled. 

The technique of shooting a victim varied somewhat in different 
regions. In some cases the shaman sent his soul to hurl the invisible 
dart; in others his soul or familiar spirit assumed an animal guise 
to carry out the misdeed. Sometimes spirits or demons acting of their 
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own accord attacked a person and caused him to fall ill; plant and 
animal spirits were especially prone to take revenge in this manner. 

A person also could fall ill because his soul had been kidnapped by a 
sorcerer or spirit or because it had fled the body as a result of a sudden 
fright. The theory of soul loss was very common in the Chaco, where 
it co-existed with the concept of intrusion by a pathogenic agent. It 
was formerly held that the belief in soul loss was foreign to the forest 
tribes, but evidence of its occurrence continues to turn up as the peoples 
of the area are better studied (Caingang, Apinayé, Omagua, Itonama, 
Cocama, Tucuna, Taulipang, Witoto, Botocudo). 

Whatever the shaman’s diagnosis, the treatment of the sick was 
practically identical from the West Indies to Tierra del Fuego. The 
cure consisted essentially in massaging, blowing, and sucking the 
patient. Very often the shaman rubbed him with saliva and blew 
tobacco smoke on him. After some time he removed that cause of 
the evil: sticks, thorns, or insects. If the agent was a magic substance, 
he made gestures as though he were removing some sticky but in- 
visible mass. In cases of soul loss, the shaman sent his own soul after 
it; if it succeeded in recapturing the victim’s soul, the shaman placed 
it back in its bodily envelope. 

North of the Amazon the treatment was accompanied by spirit 
consultations. Plunged in a trance, the shaman went to the land 
of the spirits to consult them or to challenge the soul of the sorcerer 
who had caused the trouble. 

After the treatment the shaman prescribed a diet and drugs that 
often were taken not only by the patient but also by his close relatives. 

The treatment of diseases among the ancient and modern Araucan- 
dans was extremely complex and included rites unknown elsewhere 
in South America. For example, the shaman, during a trance induced 
by dancing and beating her magic drum, “extracted” the patient’s 
viscera. In modern times, female shamans recited long prayers and 
magic formulae and, after climbing to the top of a ladderlike post, 
fell into a swoon. 

When diseases and other misfortunes beset the whole village, mani- 
festing the uncanny presence of spirits, it was the duty of shamans 
to drive the evil out. During an annual feast, Wtoto shamans ex- 
pelled the souls that carried ailments. 

Other shamanistic functions.—Although the practice of medicine 
was the shamans’ main function, it seldom constituted their only activ- 
ity. In particular, it was the duty of shamans to watch over the wel- 
fare of the group and to ward off attacks of evil spirits. Since the 
wrath of the spirits often was provoked by violations of taboos, sha- 
mans had to prevent such transgressions, and so were in effect the 
guardians of the religious and moral traditions of the group. They 
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were also the organizers of magico-religious feasts and were dance 
leaders. 

The shaman often played a considerable part in the economic life 
of the community. Sometimes he went into a trance to discover the 
whereabouts of game animals or shoals of fish; with his magic power 
he could drive animals within the range of hunters’ arrows. He also 
performed fertility rites on behalf of the community and summoned 
the spirits presiding over the growth of plants. When offerings or 
sacrifices were made to the spirits, it usually was the shaman who called 
them and presented the community’s request. 

The shaman played a decisive role before a war expedition. On 
such occasions he fasted and went into a trance to consult the spirits 
in order to learn from them the military dispositions of the enemy. 
His magic performances were believed to be powerful instruments 
of victory. When the Chébero went to war, their shamans lived in 
seclusion and fasted for several months. Military disasters were 
blamed on their negligence. 

Shamans sometimes claimed to contro] weather and other natural 
phenomena. They could cause rain to fall or, on the contrary, could 
dissipate storms (7'apirapé, Carajé). They often were asked to inter- 
vene when the Indians felt threatened by some natural event like an 
eclipse (Ona, Tupinamba, Munduruci), or the fall of meteors (Bo- 
roro). Ona shamans protected children from being devoured by the 
moon. 

Shamans also had a hand in the administration of justice, for when- 
ever misfortunes or deaths were attributed to witchcraft, the shaman 
was called upon to unmask the sorcerer, who was generally savagely 
killed. 

Many private rites intended to ensure the well-being of the individ- 
ual were performed by shamans. They pronounced charms at criti- 
cal stages in the individual’s life, i. e., at birth or puberty, at death 
or funerals. By their art they ensured the fecundity of women 
(Tapirapé, Shipaya), identified the souls reincarnated in the newborn 
(Apapocuwva-Guarani), or chose auspicious names (Arawak). The 
shaman was almost always a trusted adviser. 

Payment of shamans.—Only among the Fuegian tribes did the 
shamans receive no material recompense for their services. In most 
tribes in which division of labor hardly existed, the shaman was the 
only specialist and the only person who could acquire wealth by his 
activities, for as a rule he was paid for his services. The compensa- 
tion usually consisted of things like knives, combs, uruci, a hammock, 
bows, and arrows. The Chébero gave their shamans part of the war 
booty and some of the captives. Fees often were demanded in ad- 
vance of treatment, which might be refused if the patient’s family 
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was too poor to pay. They were payable even when the patient died. 
Toba shamans rationalized their insistence on the ground that the 
spirits would punish both the practitioner and his patient for a lack 
of generosity. Araucanian women shamans received rich fees; some- 
times they claimed that the amount demanded had been supernatu- 
rally revealed. Abzpdén shamans were the wealthiest members of their 
tribe. 

Shamans often were paid by their disciples too. If to these revenues 
one adds the presents given them by people who feared them and the 
services rendered by their many wives, one may get an idea of the 
prosperous circumstances of some shamans. When a TJ apirapé 
shaman grew too wealthy, he was forced by public opinion and under 
threat of losing some of his prestige to distribute part of his property. 

Authority and prestige of shamans.—The supernatural power of 
the shaman and the importance of his functions gave him consider- 
able authority and prestige. Most shamans were respected and 
feared. Veneration reached a peak among the 7’upinamba and Gua- 
rani, who received famous shamans into their villages with extraor- 
dinary manifestations of respect and gratitude. Sometimes they 
even went to the extreme of cleaning the paths such a shaman was 
to follow. The ancient Guarant worshiped the bones of famous 
shamans, which were kept in huts in luxurious hammocks covered 
with feather capes. People came to make offerings and to consult 
them as oracles. 

The reputation of clever shamans in tropical South America went 
far beyond the limits of their own community. Legends crystallized 
around the personality of a shaman who impressed his people with 
his ability, and countless miracles were attributed to him. Some 
shamanistic accomplishments were based on tricks and sleight-of- 
hand performances. The Bororo claimed that some of their bari 
could chew up tapir bones and drink boiling water. Apapocwva 
shamans took honey out of closed sections of bamboo. Guajajara 
shamans, possessed by the frog spirit, swallowed embers. T7'ereno 
piai extracted feathers from their skin, swallowed arrows, and even 
“removed” limbs. Fire walking was a common performance by 
shamans in the Chaco and Tierra del Fuego. 

Despite their considerable influence, the functions of shamans were, 
ag a rule, independent of those of chiefs. However, there are many 
instances of chiefs who were at the same time powerful shamans. 
Their authority was especially conspicuous among the Guarani, who 
often were ruled by shaman-chiefs. Among the T’aulipéng and Carib 
tribes, shamans often had more power than the chiefs. 

Shamans as sorcerers.—Since shamans were by definition “car- 
riers of invisible arrows or magic substances” they were provided with 
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powerful weapons that could be used as well for good and evil. With- 
out his negative power, the shaman could not be a doctor. A shaman 
who used his weapons only to attack enemies outside the community 
would have a good reputation and would be regarded as the best servant 
of the group. It was only when he turned against members of his 
own group that he provoked hatred, distrust, and, in the end, some- 
times revenge. 

The magic substance which was the shaman’s strength and which 
he used to heal and strengthen his clients, became a mortal weapon 
when it was turned against an enemy. “The power of the shaman 
is identical with the poison” that kills. The Guaranét shaman struck 
at his foes by casting into them the magic substance recovered from 
the body of his patients. The CAiguito shaman carried in his stomach 
a blackish substance which was fatal to those in whom it was injected 
with criminal intent. 

Shamans also practiced rites of imitative and contagious magic on 
the exuviae of their victims. Moreover, shamans could change them- 
selves into dangerous animals, especially jaguars. The belief in were- 
wolves was very strong in most South American tribes. 

In the Guianas, criminal acts classified as kanaima cover practically 
all kinds of black magic, though certain authors have reserved the use 
of this term for a mysterious fraternity of avengers and criminals. 
The concept of kanaima is, however, very much more inclusive. When 
epidemics swept through the land, when several sudden deaths caused 
terror, or when a person died of a slow wasting disease, the Indians 
spoke of kanaima. Kanaima may be many things. It may bea person, 
an avenger who follows his victim for many years, or a murderer who 
performs his misdeeds at night. It may be a real or an imaginary 
tribe, or, in fact, any secret enemy, any ghost against whom there is 
no defense. Kanaima is also every disgrace and misfortune and, in 
addition, the desire for revenge that overtakes a victim and forces him 
to do something dreadful (Koch-Griinberg, 1923 a, 3: 216-217). 

The punishment which the Indians meted out to witches was pro- 
portionate to the fear with which they regarded them. The most cruel 
acts committed by Indians were always those against shamans who had 
forfeited their trust. The Campa not only slaughtered the guilty 
shaman, but also his family, and destroyed his goods. 

Shamans as priests.—In the strict sense of the word, a man was a 
shaman only insofar as his relationship with the spirits was of a per- 
sonal nature, and his actions were determined by immediate circum- 
stances rather than by formalized religious tradition. The shaman 
served his community because of his supernatural power, not because 
he was a man invested with functions specified by a traditional cult. 
Nevertheless, because of his magic powers, it was the shaman who 
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could best act as intermediary between the community and the super- 
natural world, and so he sometimes functioned as a religious leader 
for the group. 

Where Andean influences were felt, the function of the shaman was 
developing toward that of the priest. The best examples of this sort 
of shift in emphasis and role are found among the A/ojo and the 
Manast of eastern Bolivia (Métraux, 1943 a). <A similar change 
seemed to be taking place among the 7’aino of the West Indies. 

Mojo shamans presented offerings to the gods and prayed and 
fasted for the community, but they also were possessed by spirits and 
cured patients just as shamans did in the rest of tropical South 
America. 

Taino shamans were simultaneously priests and medicine men. 
They presided over the cult of the zemi and organized religious cere- 
monies; they distributed the cassava offerings, which the people kept 
as talismans. In addition, they treated people by sucking, blowing, 
and the other methods common to their Guiana colleagues. 

Among the Araucanians, the machi, or female shamans, played an 
important part in the ceremonies (ngillatuns) celebrated to ask favors 
ef the supernaturals. 
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LORE AND LEARNING 


NUMBERS, MEASURES, WEIGHTS, AND CALENDARS 
By Wenve.t C. Bennerr 


NUMBERS 


Throughout South America, only the decimal system, developed 
in the Central Andes, and the vigesimal system, probably borrowed 
from Central America by some of the northwestern groups, can be 
properly described as numerical systems. Elsewhere, the use of num- 
bers was extremely limited, and the precise determination of quantity 
was rarely of major concern to the individual. In southern South 
America, for example, the Ona had units only up to 5 (although some 
authorities claim 6), and a separate number for 10. Other groups 
in this region were equally simple, except for the Indians of the Pampas 
and Patagonia, who borrowed the Quechua number system in historic 
times. In East Brazil, the number system of the Morthwest and 
Central Ge is described as extremely limited, and a similar situation 
is found in the Chaco. There the Choroté, although said to have had 
numbers from 1 to 9, rarely used anything more than 4 in actual 
practice. 

In the Tropical Forest region, all native groups are similar in their 
simple system of numbers. For example, the Wawra, Camayura, and 
Trumai have numbers up to 4, and use a general word meaning “hand” 
for the number 5. Since counting is done with the aid of the digits, 
numbers above 5, when used, are expressed as combinations of the 
basic terms. The Bacairi of the upper Xingi have numbers from 1 
to 3, but the last is rarely used, since the combination of 1 plus 2 can 
be substituted. The Vambicuara likewise form higher numbers with 
combinations of 1 and 2. In the Guianas, groups like the Rucuyen 
have numbers for 1 to 3 only, and throughout the Orinoco region, 
numbers above 5 are composed of the word for “hand” plus the 1-to-5 
terms. The 7upinamba, along the Atlantic Coast of Brazil, in spite 
of a rather complex culture, used numerals only up to 5. The Witoto 
of the northwest Amazon area rarely count beyond 5, in a series which 
runs: “1,” “2,” “2-plus-1,” “2-plus-2,” “hand.” In recent times, the 
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Goajiro have borrowed Spanish numbers for higher calculations. In 
their own language, they have numbers from 1 to 10, although in some 
groups the term for 9 is missing. All of these tribes, to be sure, have 
many quantitative adjectives which express large collective units, 
The nature of their culture rarely demands precise count of any 
magnitude, 

The Quechua language of the Central Andes contains a complete 
vocabulary of numbers in a decimal system. The antiquity of the 
system is unknown, but probably the complex civilizations which had 
long existed in this area of the Andes were able to express precise 
counts in the higher number brackets. Some authors have suggested 
that the Jnca emphasis on numbers made their political system possible, 
particularly in the absence of writing. In any case, it is known that 
the Jnca kept precise counts on their quipus of many economic and 
demographic aspects of their Empire. The Empire itself was ar- 
ranged in a political pyramid based on decimal units, named in accord- 
ance with the number system. 

The Quechwa numerical system has distinct names for the numbers 
from 1 to 10 (in which 5 is “pichca” and 10 is “chunca”), for 100 
(pachaca), for 1,000 (huaranca), and for 10,000 (huno). Intervening 
numbers are combinations very similar to English formation. For 
example, 11 is 10 plus 1, 12 is 10 plus 2, 20 is 2 tens, 30 is 8 tens, etc., 
and numbers above 100 are expressed in similar fashion. The neigh- 
boring Aymara have a number system very similar to the Quechua, 
although for the most part with words in their own language. Again 
the system is decimal, and has numbers from 1 to 1,000, expressed by 
combinations of terms. ‘Today the Aymara simply call any quantity 
above 1,000 as “uncountable thousand.” That some of the higher 
numbers may represent Quechua influence is indicated by the terms 
“tunca” for 10, “pataca” for 100, and “huaranca” for 1,000. 

The Quechua number system was taken over by some of the neighbor- 
ing groups in historic and perhaps prehistoric times. The Colorado 
of Ecuador have borrowed many of the number terms. The Arau- 
canians of Chile and the T'ehuelche of Patagonia use the Quechua terms 
for 100 and 1,000. The Puelche are said to count up to 100,000, using 
Quechua terms for all numbers above 99. However, it is highly du- 
bious that the Pwelche in pre-European times had native names for 
numbers up to 99. 

The Cuna of Panama have a decimal-vigesimal system probably 
borrowed from Central America. The numbers run from 1 to 10; 
then 10-plus-1, etc. up to 20, called “tule”; but 40 is expressed as 2 
twenties. The Cayapa of Ecuador have a system which is neither 
decimal nor vigesimal. It is described as a quinary-decimal-centenary 
system. ‘There are numbers for 1, 2, and 3; 4 is expressed as 2-twos; 
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5, 10, 20, and 100 are distinct terms. ‘The numbers in between are ex- 
pressed by term combinations. The Coconuco of Colombia are re- 
ported to have counted in groups of 7 units, but no details of the system 
are known. 


MEASURES 


Outside of the Andean region, units of measure were as limited as 
the number systems. Within this category of measures, units for 
distance, for quantities, either dry or liquid, for dimensions, such as 
length, width, and height, for area, and for weight are included, but 
measures of time are treated separately. From an objective point of 
view, the cultures of the Southern Hunters and of the tropical Ama- 
zonians had little need for precise units of measure. House building 
is a possible exception, but even in this a rule of thumb is about as 
practical as a precise fixed unit. Otherwise, measures of quantity, 
weight, and size were essentially pragmatic in such matters as barter, 
division of a catch, and the like. 

Distance.—Outside of the Andean region, no precise measures of 
distance were employed. Distance was expressed in terms of time, 
such as the G’oajiro and Guiana tribes’ estimate of the number of days 
required to travel to a certain location, or how much change in the 
sun’s position would occur before a certain point was reached. How- 
ever, the Jnca and the Aymara had formal measures of distance. The 
basic Jnca unit was the pace (thatkiy), which was actually the equiv- 
alent of 2 steps or about 4 feet. Six thousand paces constituted a 
topo which is the rough equivalent of 114 Spanish leagues or about 
414 miles. This measurement was employed in road building and 
topo markers were set up like milestones. The /nca also had a term, 
“wamani,” said to be a unit of 30 topos, which may have been used as 
a measure of distance. The Aymara topo, estimated by some authors 
as the equivalent of about 5 miles, was probably borrowed from the 
Inca. 

Quantity.—In South America, trade was generally by barter in 
which equivalents could be judged by eye. Consequently, nowhere 
were measurements of quantity, either dry or liquid, well developed. 
Among many tribes, such as the Witoto of the Northwest Amazon, 
the handful was the only general measure of quantity. Even the Jnca 
had no standard liquid measure. However, a large calabash, or a 
box of wood or silver, was used as a dry measure for grain. The unit 
was called “cculu” or “phoqea” and, although not very exact, it has 
been estimated to be the rough equivalent of one-half a Spanish 
fanega, or, about 26 quarts. The Aymara measured quantity by 
single and double handfuls, and used sacks of more or less uniform 
size for measuring vegetables. The Aymara term “topo (tupo)” is 
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said by some to have been used as a dry measure unit of about 114 
bushels, or a wet measure of about 12 gallons. The Araucanians of 
Chile have liquid measures for a pint, a quart, and 6 quarts, although 
the antiquity of these is highly dubious. 

Dimensions.—The measuring units for dimensions were commonly 
based on parts of the body. For example, the Witoto of the upper 
Amazon used foot-length and finger-length units; the Cuna of 
Panama used hand-span and arm-length units; and the Araucanians 
used hand-, foot-, face-, and arm-length units. 

The Jnca measurements were also based on body parts but became 
standardized. The smallest unit was probably the finger length, al- 
though this is not specifically mentioned. Others were the distance 
between the outstretched thumb and forefinger, called “yuku” (about 
5 to 6 inches) ; the span, called “k’apa” (about 8 inches) ; and the 
cubit, “rhococ” (about 18 inches). The standard land measurement 
was the fathom, called “rikra” (about 64 inches), which was in turn 
divided into yards, called “sikya.” The Aymara measures are gen- 
erally similar to the /nca; namely, the finger length; the width of the 
hand, including the thumb; the distance between outstretched thumb 
and index finger; the distance between outstretched thumb and little 
finger; the distance from the sternum to the tip of the outstretched 
right hand; and the distance between fingertips of both outstretched 
arms. 

Measuring sticks or rulers are rare. The Guiana tribes are said to 
measure their house ground plans with poles cut to proper length by 
eye estimate, but the length is not standardized. The Jnca did stand- 
ardize the fathom length and kept a special measuring stick at Cuzco 
as a legal check. The /nca also used a sliding rule of two sticks, in 
which one was slid along the other until their combined lengths 
exactly filled the space to be measured. 

Area.—Only the /nca and the Aymara had measurements of area. 
In both cases, the unit was the topo, which has been previously men- 
tioned as a term for measurement of distance, and of quantity. Al- 
though everyone agrees that the topo was a measurement of area, and 
although the term is still in use today, there is little agreement about 
the actual size of the unit. Some of the early accounts state that the 
Inca topo was about 25 by 50 fathoms, or the equivalent of &%» of an 
acre. Others say it was a variable unit, such as the amount of land 
which would support a couple and their minor children, or the amount 
of land which could be cultivated in a day by a team of 3 agricultural 
workers. In the Colonial Period, the topo was about 50 by 60 paces. 
Today the size of the topo varies regionally. Near Cuzco, 22 by 44 
fathoms is fairly standard, but around Arequipa it is somewhat 
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larger. The Aymara topo is said to be the equivalent of 2.4 acres, 
which would make it considerably larger than the Jnca unit. 

Weight.—In view of the limited number of quantity measurements, 
it is not surprising that standard systems of weights were undeveloped. 
For most tribes of South America it can be specifically stated that 
there were no standard weights. The modern Aymara have no native 
measures of weight and even the /nca probably had no fixed units. 
The steelyard, or lever balance, is said to have been used by tribes 
on the Coast of Ecuador for weighing, and it is possible that the 
Inca also knew this device. However, the only weighing device which 
is definitely known is a balance-beam scale or a pan balance. 

Balance beams have been found in /nea and pre-/nca sites on the 
Coast of Peri. They are also mentioned for the Aymara, but their 
antiquity for this group is questioned. The beams consist of a narrow, 
rectangular piece of bone or wood about 34 of an inch in width and 
seldom over 6 inches in length. The bar may be elaborately decorated 
with incised or carved figures of animals or birds. Holes are drilled 
through the center and at each end. A suspension cord is threaded 
through the central hole and small bags or small pottery bowls are 
attached to each end. These balance beams could only have been 
used for weighing very small quantities, and if any standard counter- 
weights were used, they have not been discovered. Possibly, the 
balance beams were only used for weighing such precious materials 
as gold dust. 


TIME DIVISIONS 


All Indian groups in South America recognized some divisions of 
time, particularly of such basic units as the year, the month, and the 
day. Such divisions, if sufficiently formalized, could be called a 
calendar. However, in this discussion, simple time divisions and 
calendrical systems are distinguished. In this definition, a calendri- 
cal system consists of a series of formally recognized year divisions, 
which are cross-checked by observation of astronomical phenomena. 
The distinction is not always easy to maintain. In general, agri- 
cultural peoples everywhere in South America correlated their plant- 
ing activities with the seasons and other year divisions, and commonly 
had ceremonies associated with the major turning points. However, in 
spite of this interest and awareness of time divisions, few groups 
formalized their units sufficiently to give them names, or to keep track 
of those which had passed. In fact, in terms of the somewhat limited 
knowledge of this aspect of native cultures, few groups besides the Inca 
and Aymara can be said to have true calendrical systems. The fact 
that no method of recording calendrical events has been identified 
in South America makes the interpretation of archeological evidence 
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on this point exceedingly difficult. In the following pages, the simple 
time divisions, together with minor references to space divisions, are 
first considered, followed by a description of the calendrical systems. 

Space divisions.—The recognition of the cardinal points is a com- 
mon occurrence in ceremonies everywhere, and it is not unusual for a 
zenith and nadir to be added to the ceremonial directions. Other con- 
cepts of space division are rare. The Nambicuara are said to conceive | 
of the world as divided into two sections perpendicular to each other, 
one corresponding to the movements of the sun, and the other to the 
direction of the main waterways. 

Year divisions.—The estimation of the year among many tribes of 
the Amazon and southern South America, was based only on the recur- 
rence of specific seasons. This is obviously not an accurate way of 
determining an annual unit. In some regions, the contrast in seasons is 
marked, and little difficulty is encountered in observing their succes- 
sions. In others, like the Guianas, only minor changes in the leaves of 
the trees mark the different seasons. A more accurate way of deter- 
Northwest and Central Ge, and for the pre-Jnca Chimu. A year based 
on the movements of the stars, particularly the Pleiades constellation, 
is reported for some tribes in the Guianas, for the 7upinamba, for the 
Northwest and Central Ge, and for the pre-Inca Chimu. A year based 
on observation of the solstices was known to the Araucanians, Inca, 
Aymara, and perhaps other groups of the Central Andes. 

The division of the year into seasons was common everywhere. Two 
seasons, basically a rainy and a dry, were recognized as important 
annual divisions by the Northwest and Central Ge, the Nambicuara, 
and by the tribes of the Central Andes and Northwest Argentina. In 
southern South America, the four seasons were recognized by the 
Yahgan and the Ona. The Ona considered winter and summer as 
major seasons, separated by the minor transitions of fall and spring. 
The Yahgan seasons were of about equal proportions. The Araucan- 
tans recognized the four seasons, and some authors state that they 
recognized six. 

Undoubtedly, the lunar phases were observed by every group in 
South America, so that it might be said that the lunar month was uni- 
versally recognized. However, not all groups bothered to keep track 
of the number of lunar months in a year, nor tonameeach one. On the 
other hand, the lunar month was the basis for anything approaching a 
calendrical system. The Ona winter season had six “moons”; their 
summer season but five. Each “moon” was given a descriptive name, 
such as “egg laying,” “hatching,” “guanaco pregnancies,” “young 
guanaco,” “moulting period,” and the like. The neighboring Yahgan 
had descriptive names for eight divisions of the year, although these 
did not exactly correspond to lunar months. Some of the names are 
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translated as: “the time when the bark is loose,” “when the first birds’ 
eggs are found,” and the like. 

Month divisions.—A though it is logical to suppose that the phases 
of the moon were observed, and thus served as divisions of the lunar 
month, such divisions were never formalized. Even the /nca, with 
their close attention to the calendar, had no regular month divisions. 
Some authors state that the 7nca divided their 30-day month into three 
10-day weeks, but the evidence is not conclusive. The individual days 
were, of course, accounted for in the system. 

Day divisions.—Divisions of the day and night were estimated by 
the positions of the sun and the stars, but any formalized units are 
not common. The Vambicuara recognized 6 main stages of the day, 
based on the position of the sun. The Yahgan divided the day into 
periods of about 4 hours. The Araucanians are said to have divided 
the 24-hour day into 10, 12, or 15 parts. ‘The /nca indicated the time 
of day by pointing at the position of the sun, and referred to elapsed 
time by the distance that the sun had traveled. Practical references 
were sometimes used to indicate small time units, such as the Quechua 
phrase “the time needed to boil potatoes,” which indicates a period 
of about an hour. 


CALENDRICAL SYSTEMS 


A certain amount of star lore is found among all tribes in South 
America, and everywhere some constellations are recognized and 
named, frequently after spirits. Some tribes determine the annual 
cycle by observation of the stars and the constellations. Others ob- 
serve the movements of the sun and the moon for time divisions. The 
organization of such astronomical observations into a calendrical 
system is, however, rarely found. This may be due to the poor infor- 
mation available. The best material is on the calendrical system of 
the Jnca at the time of the Conquest, and even this is very sketchy. 
Consequently, there are radically different opinions about the nature 
of the Znca calendar and the observations on which it was based. 

Some authorities believe that the 7nca kept a record of months and 
years on their knotted-string quipus. Some of the combinations of 
numbers on certain quipus do suggest time records. However, this 
would not be a recorded calendar but rather a form of mnemonic device 
for remembering past events. Many attempts have been made to 
demonstrate that the Andean people recorded calendrical dates. Some 
of the claims are fantastic, others more reasonable. It has been sug- 
gested, for example, that the low relief designs on the “Gateway of the 
Sun” at Tiahuanaco have calendrical implications. Such an inter- 
pretation is not illogical, since the stone-carving design is clearly of a 
religious nature and thus perhaps associated with a ceremonial calen- 
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dar, but there is as yet no evidence that these designs represent a 
sequence of years with conventional symbols such as those on the Maya 
dated stones in Central America. Another much debated design is 
that found on the so-called Echenique plaque (fig. 186). This is a 
gold disk with hammered relief design. A feline face in the center is 
surrounded by a series of design units, some of which are repeated 
four times, others twice. Although the design is definitely not a — 


Ficure 186.—The Echenique plaque. (After Means, 1931, fig. 164, from Saville.) 


recorded calendrica! date it might well be a symbolic representation 
of the four seasons, or, as suggested by some, of the solstices and the 
equinoxes. 

It is probable that the intensive agriculturists of the Central Andes 
were long interested in calendrical observations, and that ceremonies 
were linked with these. At least, by the Znca Period, the ceremonial 
calendar and the agricultural calendar were clearly related. Some of 
the early archeological temples are definitely oriented with the cardi- 
nal points, and some have suggested that these sites were used for 
astronomical observations. For example, it is claimed that the main 
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temple of Calasasaya at Tiahuanaco has its eastern stairway situated 
so as to mark the equinox when observed from the center of the temple. 
It is likewise pointed out that the corners of the temple, when observed 
from the same spot, mark the solstices of the sun. Such work is inter- 
esting and suggestive, but will probably never lead to a reconstruction 
of the calendar. 

In the Jnea Period, certain specialists of the priest group made solar 
observations, but there is considerable confusion about the methods 
employed. One method, described by the chroniclers, made use of four 
(sometimes eight) small square masonry towers which were built in a 
row along the skyline. The two center ones were placed close together, 
the outside ones farther apart. Observations on the setting of the sun 
behind these towers were taken from a raised platform in the great 
square of Cuzco. When the sun passed the outside tower, about the 
month of August, it was time to sow the early crops. When, in Sep- 
tember, the sun was framed by the two central towers it was time for 
general sowing. Some authors claim that such towers were used to 
observe the solstices. Others state that towers were erected along the 
skyline to mark the beginning of each month. Actually, there is little 
evidence that the towers were used for anything except setting the 
sowing dates and perhaps checking the basic lunar calendar. Some 
of the chroniclers state that the equinoxes were observed by the shadow 
of a pole set upright in a circular space. This suggestion has led to 
the identification of certain rough rocks as sun dials. The rocks are 
flat on top and have a short upright projection in the center. These 
rocks have been found at Machu Picchu and other sites and are called 
“intihuatana” (pl. 53, bottom). They may well have had some sym- 
bolic meaning, as part of the sun worship religion, but they could not 
possibly have served as sun dials, since the upright projection is too 
short, and the flattened surface is rarely horizontal. 

The Jnea calendar was based on observation of the movements of 
the sun and moon, but just how the two were reconciled is by no 
means clear. The solstices and equinoxes may well have been ob- 
served, but they do not stand out prominently in the calendar itself. 
The months were lunar and not exactly adjusted to the solar year. 
The discrepancy of 11 days between the 12 lunar months and the 
solar year may have been adjusted, as some authorities claim, by 
inserting 6 extra days at random throughout the year, and adding 
5 days at the end of the year. Other authorities state that the calen- 
dar was arbitrarily adjusted when it was too far off. 

The calendar was both agricultural and ceremonial. Each of the 
12 months had a special name, each was associated with certain im- 
portant festivals, and each was correlated with the agricultural cycle, 
in terms of planting, cultivating, rain, and harvest. The ceremonial 
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calendar began in December, and descriptions of the celebrations can 
be found in volume 2 of the Handbook. 

Knowledge of other calendrical systems is scanty indeed. The 
Aymara are said to determine the solstices by observing the position 
of the sun in relation to six geographic points, but it is specifically 
stated that the equinoxes are not observed. In all probability the 
Aymara, like the Inca, once had a lunar calendar, since it is known ~ 
that the moon and its phases governed all aspects of their agricultural 
cycle. Cieza de Leén (1554) states that the Aymara had a year of 10 
months, but this is not confirmed by any other writer. None of the 
month names has survived, but months were probably named after 
important events in the ceremonial calendar. 

Scattered references to the Chimu peoples mention an annual cycle 
based on the time of appearance of the Pleiades, which constellation 
was also the patron of agriculture. This suggests a somewhat dif- 
ferent type of calendar. In the Madre de Dios country, of the upper 
Amazon, the Araona and Caverna had a lunar calendar of 12 months 
to which a decimotercio was added every 3 years. The calendar was 
probably borrowed from the Jneca. 'The years were counted by means 
of grains of corn and the moons were counted with pebbles. There 
is little direct information about any calendar for the Chibcha of 
Colombia, although it would be logical to suppose that it existed. The 
Chibcha had a September maize harvest ceremony, and two New 
Year’s rites, one for the March and one for the June moons. 


MNEMONIC AND RECORDING DEVICES 


By Wenvett C. Bennett 


GENERAL 


Nowhere in South America was there any type of phonetic writing 
in pre-European times. Numerous attempts have been made to 
interpret the designs on pottery, cloth, and carved stones as a form 


Ficurs 187.—Mochica painting of anthropomorphic feline being, apparently 
deciphering bean ideograms. (After Larco Hoyle, 1944 b, fig. 10.) 


of writing. It is quite possible that such designs, as well as picto- 
graphs and petroglyphs, may have had symbolic meanings. In the 
Mochica Period pottery in Pert there are many illustrations of beans 
with painted designs, and actually beans with carved designs have 
been found (fig. 187). arco Hoyle (1943) believes that these deco- 
rated beans may represent a type of conventionalized symbol, like idea- 
graphs, but he does not claim any type of rebus or phonetic writing. 

In the Colonial Period, a type of pictographic writing was developed 
by the Aymara of Bolivia, under Spanish influence. One or two 
interesting documents have been preserved and there are a few clay 
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vessels decorated with these pictographic designs, but the system 
never enjoyed any extensive use. In post-Columbian times, many 
Indian languages have been recorded by the Jesuits and other scholars. 
However, few Indian groups, who have preserved their own cultural 
patterns, have adopted writing even under the stimulus of European 
contact. 

In many parts of South America, the native cultures had no form ° 
of mnemonic or recording device. For example, the Yahgan and Ona 
lacked any type of knotted cords, notched sticks, or even inclined 
sticks to indicate direction of a journey. Elsewhere, except for the 
Inca and earlier Central Andean groups, the mnemonic and recording 
devices are not only rare but also quite simple. The cultures of the 
tribes in southern South America and in the Tropical Forest had 
little need for complex number systems, or for formalized measuring 
units, and it follows logically that complex recording devices would 
likewise be little needed. 


SIGNALS 


Smoke signals were common in the unforested regions, particularly 
in southern South America. The tribes of the Pampas and Patagonia, 
the Ona, Yahgan, Araucanians, and others, all used conventional 
smoke signals. For example, the Yahgan would pile branches on the 
fire, causing a balloonlike smoke cloud to rise, and then extinguish 
the fire rapidly. One smoke cloud signified sickness or accident; 
two, grave emergency; three, death; four, discovery of a stranded 
whale, a situation which called for a general armistice and an invita- 
tion for all neighbors to come and feast. Smoke signals were also 
used by the /nca, although no details of the system are known. Signal 
drums are commonly employed by the W2toto and other tribes in 
Northwest Brazil, but they are also found as far north as the Goajiro. 
The drums are large logs which have been skillfully hollowed out by 
use of controlled fire, so as to leave only a narrow, irregular slit mouth. 
The short drum sticks have rubber heads. The principal use of signals 
is in connection with warfare, although it is also claimed that many 
types of messages can be sent. The drums are so constructed that 
four distinct notes can be sounded, and further variation is achieved 
by the length of the intervals between beats, and by loud and soft 
beats. The precise code of signaling is not known, but many travelers 
have been impressed by the intricacies of the messages conveyed. It 
is claimed that the drums can be heard for as much as 20 miles. 


MESSENGERS 


Many tribes used messengers to convey information to neighboring 
groups, particularly in periods of warfare, but a formalized system 
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of messenger runners was organized only in the Central Andes. The 
Inca were famed for their trained runners, the chasquis, who carried 
their messages. Along the principal highways which covered the Jnca 
Empire, huts were built at intervals of something under a mile, and 
two runners were stationed at each. The message was either verbal or 
accompanied by a quipu, or other mnemonic device. One man took 
the message, ran to the next post, transferred the message to the next 
runner. The runners were trained from early childhood for this pur- 
pose, and it is said that the relays were able to cover a distance of as 
much as 150 miles in 1 day. 

Many of the Mochica pottery designs depict running individuals 
dressed in special bird-feather costumes. Their capes flow out behind, 
and in one outstretched hand they carry a small bag. Almost all of 
these vessels also have decorated beans among the design elements. 
This had led Larco Hoyle to interpret the designs as evidence of an 
early system of special messenger runners. He also deduces that the 
bags carried by the runners contained the decorated beans, which is 
consistent with his suggestions that the beans were an ideographie writ- 
ting system. 


MNEMONIC AIDS 


Aids to the memory and simple counting devices are somewhat simi- 
lar, but both are readily distinguished from calculating devices. It 
is not uncommon for primitive peoples to use some mechanical aid in 
memorizing long formalized rituals which must be letter perfect, but 
in South America, for example, the Choroti of the Chaco, the Apinayé 
of East Brazil, and the Cayapa of Ecuador are said to lack any form 
of mnemonic device. Elsewhere, sticks may be so employed, especially 
sticks with cut-out notches, such as those used by the Munduruci. 

The Macushi of the Guianas use notched sticks for counting time. 
Other groups in the Guianas bore a number of holes in a stick and fill 
each with a peg so that time can be counted by removing a peg for each 
day. Also, days are counted by removing one stick a day from a bun- 
dle. This device is used to anticipate the date of a future fiesta or cele- 
bration. The hosts assemble a bundle of sticks, corresponding to the 
number of days which will elapse until the time of the fiesta. A 
similar bundle is sent to the invited guests. By removing a stick 
each day, everyone arrives at the proper time. 

The Jnca used painted sticks as a memory-supplement, in which 
the association with a particular color band was important. The Jnca 
knotted-string quipu is described in detail below. Although essen- 
tially a recording device, it was also used by the specialists 
as a memory aid in reciting genealogies, liturgical material, native 
verse, and the like. The knots might represent numbers, years, or a 
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certain quantity. The Znca also used pebbles for memorizing the 
words of prayers. Today the Aymara use pebbles as a mnemonic aid 
in counting the warp threads in weaving. Generally, each pebble rep- 
resents 10 threads. 


CALCULATING DEVICES 


Many groups used the digits of the fingers and the toes as a simple . 
counting aid, a fact that is frequently reflected in the names of the 
numbers. The modern Aymara not only count the digits, but also 
the spaces between them. Sticks, pebbles, seeds, and kernels of corn are 
also widely used as simple counting aids. For most of the South 
American tribes these aids were sufficient. However, the elaborate or- 
ganization of the 7nca Empire depended on fairly accurate accounts 
of population, services, and various kinds of materials. Consequently, 
a more elaborate calculating device was required. The quipu will be 
described in detail in the following section, but the authorities now 
agree that it was basically used for recording, not calculating. In fact, 
any process which involved tying and untying of many knots would be 
exceedingly clumsy for calculating. 

The Indians in Pert now use an abacus, called a “chimpu.” This 
is a counter of pierced beads or shells strung on strings. The num- 
ber of strands threaded through each bead indicates the order of units, 
tens, or hundreds, and the beads are slid along the strings as counters. 
However, this bead counter is known to be of modern derivation, and 
no similar device has ever been found in ancient Pert, nor was it 
mentioned by the chroniclers for the Jnca. The chroniclers do men- 
tion some counting techniques and the use of an abacus, but their 
descriptions are somewhat vague. Apparently, some counting was 
done with piles of pebbles or kernels. The abacus is described as a 
tray with rows of compartments in which counters, such as pebbles 
or kernels of corn could be moved. The resulting numbers were then 
recorded on the quipus. 

In archeological sites, cut-out boards have been found made of 
stone, clay, or wood (pl. 53,top). Various authors have identified these 
as abacuses, models of forts, and gaming boards. The simplest form is 
a board with 5 small hollows scooped out. This presumably was used 
as a gaming board for “chuncara.” The dice were thrown, and, de- 
pending on the count, counters were moved from one of the small 
hollows to another. The first hollow, or “house” had a value of 10, 
and so on up to the fifth, with a value of 50. Other boards are more 
elaborate, and one common type has a total of 21 hollows or boxes. 
The board itself is roughly square, and has 7 small boxes of about 
the same size lining 2 of the diametrically opposed corners. The 
inner flat space between these corners contains 2 somewhat larger 


PLATE 53.—Game boards and intihuatana. Top: So-called “game boards” from 
the prehistoric periods of the North Coast of Pert. Bottom: The Inca 
intihuatana, or “place to which the sun was tied,’ at Machu Picchu. (After 
Verneau and Rivet, 1912-22, vol. 1, pl. 15; and Bingham, 1930, fig. 32.) 
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boxes and 1 extensive central one. The remaining 2 corners have 2 
boxes each, raised 2 tiers above the lower surface of the board. 
The general appearance of the boxlike compartments and the raised 
corners has led to the suggestion that the boards might be models 
of forts, although this is somewhat fantastic. Some authors have 
claimed that the boards were calculating devices, and Wiener (1880) 
even assigned unit values. Thus, the small boxes represented units; the 
next larger, doubled the values; the center trebled the value; the 
first raised tier of boxes sextupled the value; and the highest boxes 
doubled the value. It is not by any means clear how any of the boards 
could have been used in calculating, and the identification as gaming 
boards is probably correct. However, it is entirely logical that a true 
abacus might have developed from a game of this nature, or vice 
versa. 

The facsimile reproduction of the illustrated manuscript of Guaman 
Poma de Ayala (1936) has made new evidence available about the 
Inca calculating methods. Guaman Poma states that the Znca used 
boards on which numbers from 1 to 100,000 could be manipulated, 
by means of counters of stones, kernels, seeds, and the like. 
Most important of all is an illustration which shows a figure 
of a savant holding a quipu, and in the lower left-hand corner a 
drawing of one of the counting boards. This particular text figure 
has been analyzed by both Wassén and Locke, and the present sum- 
mary is based largely on Wassén’s article. The drawing shows a 
board divided into 20 compartments, i. e., 5 horizontal rows of 4 
compartments each. For convenience of reference, Wassén has let- 
tered the vertical rows from left to right, as A, B, C, and D, and the 
horizontal rows from top to bottom as a, b, c,d, e. In the drawing, 
each of the boxes or compartments contains one or more holes, or 
depressions. Each box in column A contains 5 holes, each in B con- 
tains 8, each in C contains 2, and each in D but 1. In the manuscript 
there is no indication of the values assigned to the columns and boxes. 
However, Wassén has assigned values which he believes were applied, 
and which would be serviceable in calculation. For the horizontal 
rows, (small e, d, c, b, a), he assigns the values of unit, 10, 100, 1,000, 
and 10,000, in ascending order. Such values are consistent with the 
decimal system, and are confirmed in part by the chroniclers and in 
part by analysis of the quipu itself. For the vertical columns (A, B, 
C, D) he assigns values of 1, 5, 15, and 30 respectively, although he is 
less certain about these, and notes that others would be possible. 
However, he points out that 15 is a common convenience in an abacus 
based on the decimal system. Furthermore, each of the 4 vertical 
columns might well correspond to 1 pendant strand of a quiqu. 

Wassén gives a simple illustration of how such an abacus might 
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be used. In initial counting, pebbles could be placed in the 5 holes 
in Box Ae. When 5 has been passed, 1 pebble could be shifted to the 
first box on the right (Be) and the pebbles in the first box reduced 
accordingly. This process of transfer and reduction could continue 
throughout the abacus. Actually, calculations could be made on the 
basis of columns A and B alone, but it can be shown mathematically 
that 15-multiples facilitate decimal calculation. Furthermore, col-. 
umn D, with box value of 30, 300, 3,000, 30,000, and 300,000, would be 
useful for calculating days and months, and the recording of years 
has been suggested as one use for the quipu. It would be possible 
to multiply, subtract, and divide on an abacus of this kind, but whether 
such techniques were used by the Jnca@ is unknown. The /nca may 
have had other forms of abacuses, but so far this is the only one that 
has been specifically and clearly identified. Obviously, it would not 
be necessary to have special boards for the calculations. The simple 
pattern of squares and holes could be quickly drawn on a clay floor and 
serve the purpose equally well. 


QUIPUS 


The only elaborated recording devices in South America are the 
knotted strings, found principally in the Central Andean region, and 
generally identified by the Quechua term “quipu” (pl. 54). The quipu 
achieved its most extensive use and most elaborate and precise form 
among the /nea, and, consequently, the Znca quipu will be described 
first. The material for most of this account is based upon the mono- 
graph by Locke. This is basically an analysis of the quipus in mu- 
seum collections, most of which have come from graves on the dry 
Coast of Peri. Although period identification is not always certain, 
most of the specimens belong to the /nca Period. However, there is 
some evidence that the quipu is quite old in the Central Andean 
region, since early Mochica pottery vessels have designs which suggest 
the quipu. Locke also examined descriptions of quipus by the chron- 
iclers, and the rare drawings made by them. Likewise, more recent 
writers have described the quipu and its usage. Finally, some quipus 
are still used by the Highland Indians of Pert and Bolivia. Since 
Locke wrote his monograph, many more quipus have come into mu- 
seum collections, but the descriptions of these has in no case signifi- 
cantly modified the basic conclusion reached by him. 

The general characteristics of a quipu can be summed up briefly, 
in spite of considerable variation. A quipu has a principal cord, from 
a few centimeters to over a meter in length, to which from 1 to over 
100 pendant cords, seldom over 14 m. in length, are attached. Both 
the main cord and the pendant cords are made of either cotton or 
wool. The pendant cord is usually made of a double length of cotton 
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yarn, folded back in the center and twisted together. <A loop is left 
at one end for attachment to the main cord. Several pendant cords 
may be grouped together, either by spacing or by a loop of yarn. 

Knots are tied in the pendant strands at varying distances from 
the base cord. These are either single overhand ties, or a long knot 
formed by wrapping a series of loops before it is drawn tight. In all 
cases, a single knot or a single loop represents a unit value, ranging 
from 1 to 9. In general, the long knots are used for digits, single 
knots for higher units. All knots record numbers in a straight decimal 
system, and the value assigned depends upon the distance away from 
the main cord. Higher magnitudes are closest to the main cord; digits 
are farthest away. Most strands record only units, tens, and hun- 
dreds, but in some, positions for thousands and ten thousands are 
found. When several pendant cords are grouped together, an addi- 
tional top cord may be added on which is recorded the sum total of all 
the cords in the group. Occasionally, subsidiary cords are attached 
to one of the pendant strands, and utilized for recording numbers not 
in the main count. 

The pendant strands may be of different colored natural or dyed 
yarns, or two different colors may be twisted together to form a single 
strand. Undoubtedly, the color had significance, but it is not certain it 
was standardized. Some writers have interpreted the color significance 
as follows: White is said by Garcilaso (1723) to represent silver and by 
De Nadaillac (2m Locke, 1923) to represent time, in the sense of days 
to come; black is said by both Bastian (1878-89) and De Nadaillac to 
represent time, in the sense of nights which have passed; yellow is 
said by Garcilaso to represent gold; red is for warriors or war; and 
two colors twisted together are for items of government. It is difficult 
to evaluate these interpretations. 

Locke describes several quipus in detail, and specimen B-87138 in the 
American Museum of Natural History collection will serve as an 
example. This specimen comes from Chancay on the Coast of Pert, 
and consists of a base cord with six groups of four pendant strands 
each. Long knots are used for digits, single knots for higher numbers, 
and there is a summing strand for each of the six groups. The pendant 
knots record digits, ten, and hundreds only, but for the sum total knots 
for thousands are included. Some of the pendant strands have auxil- 
iary cords which have nothing to do with the total count. The pendant 
colors are brown, white, and mixed, and Locke suggests that this quipu 
might be a record of four types of things over a 6-year period. 

Locke concludes his studies of the quipu with five major points. 
(1) The quipu was used primarily for recording numbers. Prac- 
tically every reference to the quipu by the chroniclers is in connection 
with statistics. The records undoubtedly included totals of popula- 
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tion and livestock, the production quantities on lands pertaining to 
the church and the state, records of labor assignments, records of a 
storehouse contents, and the like. (2) Quipus were probably used as 
a memoria tecnica in memorizing historical items, poems, lists of 
kings, and the like. For example, some chroniclers claim that the life 
history of each Znca ruler was recorded on a quipu. This probably 
means that important events in the individual’s life were represented - 
by numbers referring to the years, months, and weeks of his age. (3) 
The quipu was not adapted to calculation. In spite of a number of 
claims that the quipu was a calculating device, it now seems clear that 
the abacus, described in the previous section, was utilized for this 
purpose and that the quipu was reserved for recording numbers. (4) 
A scheme of representative colors was probably in use, although diffi- 
cult to interpret. (5) The quipu was not a conventionalized scheme 
of writing. This point would need no elaboration were it not for the 
fact that a number of spurious claims, most of them definitely fraudu- 
lent, have been made that some quipu knots were tied in such a 
way as to represent a system of letters. Locke examined all such claims 
and showed none of them to be tenable. 

Nordenskiéld believes that many of the quipus record combinations 
of mystical, calendrical, and astronomical numbers. Some quipus, 
examined by him, present combinations of numbers which are incon- 
sistent with any simple count of objects. Most quipus are found in 
graves, and Nordenskiéld feels that no Indian would be interred with 
anything which pertained to or would give his spirit power over the 
living. Wassén cites a passage from Guamaén Poma which says that 
quipus recorded fiestas, domingos (weeks?) , months, and years. If, 
as has been suggested, the 7nca month of 30 days was divided into 
3 weeks of 10 days each, recording on the quipu would be possible. 

Some of the quipus examined by Locke might have been census 
records. In these specimens the pendant strands are grouped in sets 
of four to six. Locke examined the census of 1606 and found that 
the records for five pueblos were arranged in four to six categories, 
namely, tributarios, casados, reservados, viejas, muchachos, and mu- 
chachas (tribute payers, married, youths, old people, boys, and girls). 

In Jnca times, the records were kept by specialists of high rank in 
the government, called quipu-camayoc. These individuals traveled 
throughout the Empire and kept account of innumerable items. In 
spite of some conventionalization, the quipu records required 
certain oral interpretation, a fact which makes it difficult for modern 
scholars to deciper the recorded numbers. The quipu was also used by 
the Aymara for keeping records in numerical form. The pendants 
were of different colors and represented the categories of objects 
counted and each knot served as a unit. A quipu is still used by some 
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of the herding Indians of Pert and Bolivia in order to keep track of 
the number of animals in a herd, the new ones born each year, and 
those which died. A comparison of the modern quipu with that used 
by the Znca shows that the system is about the same, only generally 
cruder and simpler. Locke makes four points of comparison. (1) The 
decimal system and the relative placing of knots in the same. (2) 
The subsidiary strand for odd counts is used in both. (3) Some modern 
quipus have a main cord, others lack it. Still others use single-ply 
pendant strands for recording units and double ply for 10’s. This 
distinction in strands is not found on the ancient quipus. (4) All 
knots on the modern quipu are single, and the long knot is no longer 
used. 

The quipu was used by other tribes in the Andean region. The 
Araucanians used a quipu for keeping accounts of livestock, for record- 
ing events, for keeping track of the number of days of work done, 
and for indicating the number of days which would elapse before the 
warriors should assemble. The Pehuenche are said to have sent quipus 
to their enemies in which the knots indicated the amount of blood 
money demanded for some offense. If the strands were red, it in- 
dicated that vengeance would follow shortly if the price was not paid. 
Quipus were also used by some of the Colombian tribes. The Popa- 
yan and the Coconuco used cords with colored knots to record events 
or time, and the Choco kept a count of days and months and a record 
of amounts of certain objects on quipus. Outside of the Andean re- 
gion, knotted strings are used only in the Guianas, for keeping track 
of future dates. A knot is tied for each day intervening before the 
date set. A knot is untied each day, the last one representing the date 
of the celebration. 
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MEDICAL PRACTICES 


By Erwin H. AckerKNECHT 


With the exception of the medicine of the pre-Columbian Andean: 
civilizations, to which a special section will be devoted, we shall in 
the following pages treat the medical practices of the South Ameri- 
can Indians as a whole. Such a summary procedure is not without 
the danger of oversimplification, but this danger is less for South 
America than for any other continent or subcontinent. Certain fac- 
tors, particularly incessant and intricate migrations, have produced a 
remarkable degree of uniformity in South American Indian medical 
practices and these far outweigh differences between the tribes. 


THE NON-ANDEAN TRIBES 


The medical practices of the non-Andean South American Indians 
show the same fundamental characteristics as those of primitive tribes 
allover the world. In describing, classifying, and analyzing the prac- 
tices used in fighting disease together with the theories underlying 
such practices, we are bound to use concepts and categories of our own 
culture, such as “medicine,” “disease cause,” “diagnostics,” “thera- 
peutics,” “drugs,” “preventatives,” etc. It should be emphasized from 
the very beginning, however, that though unavoidable this is highly 
artificial. Like other primitives, the South American Indians either 
totally ignore these categories or attribute to them a meaning very 
different from the one they have acquired historically in our civiliza- 
tion. Especially, the South American Indians do not strictly separate 
the fields of religion and medicine as we generally do, but, on the con- 
trary generally integrate medical practices into a larger magico- 
religious complex which determines the form and content of those 
aspects of their medical practices, which, from their point of view, 
are the essential ones. 


CONCEPTS OF CAUSES OF DISEASE 


Natural causes.—The statement of numerous ethnographers that 
the South American Indians regard disease exclusively as the product 
of supernatural forces (spirits, sorcery, etc.) seems to be corroborated 
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by the extreme scantiness of instances in which diseases were regarded 
as the result of natural agencies. So far, such instances have been 
recorded only from the Yagua, Camaracoto, and Jivaro, and it even 
seems doubtful whether the /éivaro, in distinguishing the diseases im- 
ported by the White man from those caused by their own traditional 
witchcraft, actually differentiate between natural and supernatural 
causes of disease or whether they only differentiate between two sets © 
of magic. Even admitting that more numerous and more careful 
observations would probably increase our records of cases in which 
natural factors were thought to be a cause of disease and death, it 
seems beyond doubt that what for us is the most current explanation 
of disease is most exceptional among the South American Indians. 

Disease-object intrusion.—Prevalent among the different concepts 
of the cause of disease in South America is the idea that a maleficent 
foreign substance, projected either by a malevolent spirit or by a 
sorcerer, has entered the body. This concept seems also the most 
widespread and the oldest theory of disease among primitives in 
general, It may well have been a generalization of experience with 
thorns, animal parasites, darts, and other missiles. The task of the 
medicine man is to extract the foreign body, which has the form of a 
small bone, piece of wood, pebble, small animal, etc. The disease 
object often seems to have a more symbolical character, being only 
the materialization of a disease-producing principle or force. This is 
brought out by the fact that sometimes the extracted substance is 
invisible, that diseases are caused by “invisible arrows” (Carib, 
Arawak, Gran Chaco). 

Object intrusion as the cause of disease is reported from Venezuela 
and Guiana, the 7aulipdng and other Carib, from the Cherigoto, 
Choco, Colima, Jivaro, Muzo, Paragoto, Pitagoto, Cayapa, Canelo, 
Napo, Tonocote, Witoto, Bacairi, Ipurina, Caingang, Chiquito, Ma- 
nasi, Mataco, Guaicurt, Choroti, Lengua, Abipén, from Pert, the 
Araucanians, Ona, and Yahgan. 

Spirit intrusion.—Hardly less widespread in South America is the 
concept that a spirit has caused the disease by directly entering the 
body of the patient. It may enter one of the body openings (mouth, 
nose, genitalia, ears, etc.), especially when the opening is unprotected. 

The foreign body-intrusion and the spirit-intrusion theories are by 
no means mutually exclusive and may coexist in the same tribe. Often 
it is very difficult to judge from the meager records whether the spirit 
remains outside but projects disease substances into the body or whether 
it actually enters the victim’s body. It would be unjustified to in- 
terpret every case of object intrusion as spirit intrusion. The different 
methods of driving out the spirit will be described later. South 
American burial rites have been interpreted as being protection against 
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the disease spirit rather than against the ghost, that is, the deceased’s 
soul (Karsten, 1926). Spirit intrusion in South America has been 
linked with nonagricultural tribes (Radin, 1942). The hypothesis 
of Karsten as well as of Radin is open to discussion. 

One of the most common clinical forms of spirit intrusion in other 
parts of the world is “possession”; that is, different forms of mental 
disease are attributed to a spirit which has entered the body of the 
patient and speaks out of his mouth. It is rather surprising that in 
South America, where the spirit-intrusion theory is so widespread 
and where ritual (normal) possession of the medicine man after in- 
toxication is almost universal, there are practically no records of 
true pathological possession. This phenomenon may be tentatively 
explained by the rarity of mental disease among the Indians of South 
America. 

Spirit intrusion as a disease cause is reported from Guiana, the 
Barama Carib, T'aulipang and other Carib, from the Magdalena River 
Indians, the Choco, Yahuna, Canelo, Cayapa, Colima, Ica, Jivaro, 
Apinayé, Coroado, Bororo, Carajé, Paressi, Puri, Manasi, Mataco, 
Chiquito, Toba, Ashluslay, Chamacoco, Choroti, Lengua, Peruvian 
Indians, Araucanians, Patagonians, and Ona. 

Soul-loss.—Disease may also be caused by soul-loss. The soul or 
one of the souls is abducted by a malevolent spirit, a ghost, a sorcerer, 
or aspirit controlled by asorcerer. So excellent an observer as Norden- 
skidld thought this primitive concept to be very exceptional in South 
America as compared to North America, but the following list shows 
that the soul-loss theory, though less common than object- or spirit- 
intrusion theory, is fairly widespread in South America. It even 
determines some of the most characteristic activities of the South 
American medicine man. Nordenskidld’s error only shows how scanty 
our knowledge of the South American Indian is. Clements (1932) 
regards soul-loss as a Siberian development which diffused only re- 
cently into the New World. Soul-loss as a cause of disease has been 
recorded from the Zaulipdng and other Carib, from the Colima, 
Guinau, Tucano, Witoto, Cocama, Apinayé, Caingang, Bacairi, Pa- 
resst, Yacuana, Itonama, Lengua, Mosetene, Mataco, Peruvian Indians, 
Araucanians, and Yahgan. 

Taboo transgression.—The idea that disease may be a consequence 
of having violated tribal laws and customs is relatively rare among 
South American Indians. It has been recorded from the Bororo, Tupi, 
Abipon, Chiquito, and Manasi, and from Guiana, but seems to be more 
common in Colombia and Ecuador, being attributed the Piaroa, Arhu- 
aco, Colima, Cayapa, Ica,and Jivaro. Nowhere does the concept seem 
to have been so important or elaborate as among the Jnca. 

Sorcery.—Sorcery is held responsible for disease all over South 
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America. In order to produce disease or to kill, the sorcerer may 
“shoot” visible or invisible disease-producing objects into the body of 
his victim, he may send one of his spiritual helpers into the patient, or 
he may, with the help of spirits, abduct the soul of the man, causing him 
to fall sick. The spirits, which act in disease either on their own 
account or under compulsion of the sorcerer, are either the souls of the 
deceased (ghosts), monsters, or, in the majority of cases, nature spirits . 
(animal spirits, plant spirits, spirits of the water and sky, etc.). 

In addition to these methods, the sorcerer also uses the traditional 
methods of sympathetic and contagious magic. 

The sorcerer is generally believed to be the medicine man of a neigh- 
boring tribe. Sorcery seems to be a kind of rationalization of inter- 
tribal rivalries; at the same time, the belief in sorcery keeps such rival- 
ries alive, as almost every case of disease provokes new feuds. 

The belief in sorcery is recorded from Guiana, the Z'aulipang and 
other Carib, from the Cayapa, Jivaro, Cashibo, Yayua, Yuracare, 
Manasi, Chiquito, Lengua, Itonama, Mosetene, Nambicuara, Choroti, 
Abipon, Muinane, Campa, Conibo, Ipurina, Bororo, Bacairi, Paressi, 
A papocuva-Guarani, Indians of Pert, Araucanians, and Ona. 

A particularly obnoxious variation of the belief in sorcery is the 
Kanaima concept of the Guiana Indians. ‘“Kanaima” is a monster 
which kills, obviously under the influence of a sorcerer; “Kanaima” is 
also an avenger who punishes a guilty sorcerer. The activity of the 
Kanaima avenger is strongly bound by rituals. Radin calls Kanaima 
“socialized running amuck.” From the few records on the Kanaima, it 
is hard to discern what are actual facts and what are hallucinations. 

Other disease concepts.—The concepts previously analyzed form 
the bulk of the disease theories encountered among South American 
Indians. Nevertheless, isolated reports of other and very interesting 
disease causes exist, and it is likely that closer observations, unpreju- 
diced by the categories into which we have already divided primitive 
concepts of the disease, would probably bring out wider distribution of 
these isolated concepts and would disclose new ones. The Caingang, 
for instance, believe that the soul may not only be abducted but also 
devoured by spirits and monsters. In the latter case, no remedy exists. 
The Lengua and Taulipdng attribute epidemics to the influence of 
winds, a concept which survived in western civilization up to the 
19th century and which was greatly developed in the medical 
lore of the /nca (below). The Yuracare attribute pain and nausea 
to wind spirits. 

The foregoing analysis shows that most South American tribes hold 
several notions of disease simultaneously. Often one of these pre- 
dominates, but this need not be the case. In the few cases where only 
one disease theory is reported (for example, sorcery among the Carajd, 
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Paresst, Bacairt), one cannot help thinking that perhaps the predomi- 
nant notion was taken to be the only one, or that the period of observa- 
tion was too brief to ascertain all disease concepts, or that the data 
were not adequately analyzed. It is doubtful whether the American 
Indian is consistent with his disease concepts, always attributing the 
same symptoms—disease names generally are only taken from symp- 
toms—to the same disease cause (spirit- or object-intrusion or soul- 
loss, etc.). 


DIAGNOSTIC METHODS 


Diagnostic methods of primitives are preponderantly methods of 
divination. Before starting treatment, the South American medicine 
man, or shaman, has to enter into contact with supernatural forces in 
order to learn about the cause and character of the disease. Many 
methods of divination are used by medicine men throughout the world, 
but the South American medicine man has specialized in one: artificial 
trance. Trance is also widely used elsewhere in the world, but nowhere 
are drugs so consistently used to induce it. 

Two things may happen during the trance: either the shaman’s 
soul leaves the body to visit heaven or other abodes of spirits and 
ghosts which he is to consult; or a ghost or spirit may enter the 
shaman’s body and speak through his mouth, which, with a changed 
voice, imparts the desired information (artificial normal possession). 
The spirits’ benevolent help consists of giving not only diagnostic tips 
but generally also advice concerning the treatment. Often, the 
shaman has a particular spirit as helper (Witoto, Taulipdng, Yahgan). 
In the case of soul-loss, the trance may even be a primarily therapeutic 
measure; the shaman’s soul leaves the body in order to pursue and 
bring back the lost soul. In this case, the procedure is strangely 
reminiscent of that of Siberia, except for the use of intoxicants. The 
voyage of the shaman to heaven was described in the 16th century 
by Peter Martyr for the Zsland Arawak. It has been reported also for 
the Guiana Carib, the Galibi, the Manasi, Paressi, Cumand, etc. 

Tobacco is the most important medical plant of the South American 
Indian, being used in all kinds in healing rites, and tobacco juice is 
the agent used most frequently to produce the shaman’s trance (e. g., 
Galibi, Taulipang, Bororo, Barama Carib, Jivaro, etc.). The Huan- 
yam mix tobacco with other herbs. The Bacairi employ tobacco 
together with “cipo de cobra” and “timbo” (Paullinia pinnata). The 
Mojo drink a decoction of “marari,” a plant similiar to our vervena. 
The corresponding plant of the Canelo is called ayahuasca. The 
Witoto use another liana. Jévaro narcotics include tobacco, Banis- 
teriopsis caapi, and Datura arborea. The trance of the Araucanian 
shaman seems to be induced by mere dancing. Jtonama shamans 
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now take opium. In Colombia, an intoxicating drug, Datura, is used 
to produce twitchings which are interpreted as diagnostic omens. 
(For drugs, see also pp. 628-629.) 

A trance, generally one induced by a decoction of a plant, especially 
tobacco, seems to be the shaman’s main diagnostic procedure in the 
overwhelming majority of South American cases. A few other meth-_ 
ods have been reported, but they are only from the more southern 
parts of the continent. 

The Yuracare shaman diagnoses by examining his own saliva in the 
palm of his hands; the Cadwveo shaman, by contemplating the stars 
and a kind of mirror. The Yahgan diviner talks with his spirits from 
the outside of a hut, very much like certain North American conjurers. 


THERAPEUTIC PROCEDURES 


The standard procedure.—From the Caribbean Islands to Tierra 
del Fuego the treatment or healing rite is remarkably uniform. This 
“classic” procedure consists essentially of: (1) Fumigation of the pa- 
tient with tobacco smoke, generally emanating from the shaman’s 
gigantic cigar, and singing; (2) the trance discussed above; (3) mas- 
sage and sucking, accompanied often by inarticulate noises and spit- 
ting and generally ending with the extraction of an object (splinter, 
pebble, insect or other small animal, etc.) ; and (4) external or internal 
application of herb infusions or other drugs. We have more or less 
detailed descriptions of this rite from the Paressi, Bacairi, Caraja, 
Mojo, Taulipang, Yuracare, Arecuna, Macushi, etc. 

The different elements of the rite may be rationalized in different 
ways. It may be explained that during the trance the shaman’s soul 
makes a voyage to heaven or that the medicine man is visited by spirits. 
The smoking may be designed to drive out the disease spirit (Z’0ba) 
or to “soften the skin” so that objects may be extracted (Yagua). 
The technique may vary in the different acts: massage may be re- 
duced to blowing and touching intended to transmit the shaman’s 
spiritual force to the patient ; blowing may also be intended to remove 
the disease; and sucking may be replaced by biting, or it may be absent 
(Pai). The principle extracted may be material or immaterial. 
Singing may be accompanied by noise made with a rattle or a basket 
of leaves. The rite may or may not be performed in a special hut. 
But in spite of these minor local variations, the fundamental pattern 
remains always the same, and the whole ceremony represents always 
a battle between the shaman and the forces of disease. 

From a psychological point of view, it is interesting that the treat- 
ment is preferably performed during the night. It may last some- 
times 24 hours. Rich persons seem to enjoy, at least in some tribes, 
a more elaborate ceremony than poor ones. 
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“Therapeutic” dances, either by the shaman and the community 
or by the patient, seem to be very rare in South America and have 
so far been only reported from the Zoba, Chavante, Jivaro, and 
Mataco. 

Sacrifices during the healing ceremony are known outside of Pert 
only among the Araucanizans. 

Flogging with nettles as a treatment (flogging with nettles as a 
prophylactic will be discussed later) combined with stepping on the 
body of the patient in order to drive out the disease spirit is recorded 
from the Atsahwaca. Against epilepsy, the Zaulipang use a special 
and more cruel treatment with pepper and ants. 

In view of the widespread medical use of sucking, it is not surpris- 
ing that sucking is a major item in the treatment of the frequent cases 
of snake bite (Abipdn, Lengua, Macushi). 

Singing by the shaman during a healing rite deserves special dis- 
cussion. Singing seems to be almost universal; only the Yagua and 
Yamamadi are expressly stated to require that the medicine man re- 
main silent. 

In spite of the poor documentation concerning the content of the 
songs, there is little doubt that they consist of magic formulae, spells, 
and counterspells, which are so frequently recorded in great detail 
from other parts of the world. One author (Koppers, 1924) mentions 
that the Yahgan healers sing without text (a question that is very 
difficult for the outsider to decide as every ethnographer knows). 
Most authors give no details at all, but a few mention the existence 
of such magic formulae (for the Jévaro, Aparat, Poracraman, Rio 
Puri Indians, Carib). Only Koch-Griinberg (1923 a) has actually 
recorded such magic formulae (from the Z'aulipang). He repro- 
duces spells against ulcers, caused by the eating of deer meat; against 
pustulae in the face; nematodes; sore throat and hoarseness; the sting 
of the ray; snake bite; diarrhea of infants; difficult childbirth; 
and epilepsy. All these formulae have in common the invocation of 
mythical helpers (nature spirits, etc.) ; this invocation can also be 
used for sorcery. It is likely that the content of “songs” in other tribes 
is similar to that in Koch-Griinberg’s material. 

Drugs.—Knowledge of the South American Indian’s pharmaco- 
poeia brought some of the most momentous changes in our own 
pharmacopoeia. The discoverers of South America were fully aware 
of this, as shown by the writings of Monardes (1925), F. Hernandez 
(1628), Piso (1648), and almost all the early chroniclers (Espinosa, 
Acosta, Cobo, etc.). Piso, for example, learned from the Brazilian 
Indians the use of ipecac in (amoebic) dysentery. 

It is true that some of the once most-respected discoveries of the 
South American Indian, such as guaiac, jalap, sarsaparilla, and sassa- 
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fras, have become obsolete. But of his two outstanding drugs, coca 
and tobacco, the one has opened a new era in surgery and the other 
has faded from medicine only to rule the life of the healthy all over 
the world. Ipecac, curare (which has made possible some of the basic 
discoveries in physiology), cascara sagrada, Chenopodium, Lobelia, 
and Peruvian and Tolu balsam still hold an eminently honorable 
place in our own pharmacopoeia in spite of the dominant fashion of | 
synthetic drugs. (For cinchona, see the chapter on Peruvian medi- 
cine). The abundance of new drugs is commensurate with the other 
treasures which our culture has borrowed with important consequences 
from South American Indian ethnobotany—the wealth of new nutri- 
tive plants, poisons, and narcotics. 

Unfortunately, the quantity and quality of our information con- 
cerning the South American Indian drug and herb lore has con- 
tinuously decreased during the last 400 years. (The responsibility 
lies with our civilization itself, which unjustly underestimates the 
value of such studies rather than with the ethnographers.) But even 
our scanty material suggests that the overwhelming majority of the 
South American tribes uses a great number of drugs, especially those 
obtained from plants. The Ona and Yagua are accredited with no 
drugs, the latter, “because they attribute all major diseases to evil 
magic” (Fejos, 1943). The herb lore of the Yahgan and some Carib 
seems to be rather poor. Data on the Botocudo are contradictory ; 
Prince Maximillian von Wied found them rich in drugs; Ehrenreich, 
poor. Henry (1941) believes the Caingang made an indiscriminate 
use of drugs. The Omagua, Cocama, and Itonama are supposed to 
have a very rich pharmacopoeia. We haxe extensive lists of healing 
herbs from the Araucanians (Aichel, 1918, and Gusinde, 1931), 
Guarani of eastern Paraguay (Miiller, 1928), Avaona (Armentia, 
1903), Paresst (Rond6n, 1913), Jurud-Purts Basin tribes (‘Tastevin, 
1910), Barama Carid (Gillin, 1936), etc. The Carajé even cultivate 
healing herbs in gardens. 

Drugs are used by both professional healers and laymen. In both 
cases the effect of the drug (as of the poison) usually seems to be 
explained by the same underlying principle: the drug is active be- 
cause of its spiritual force, because of its magic power, or because 
of the spirits which inhabit or govern it. For example, among the 
Yecuana, a certain drug called woi, which is actually poisonous, is 
thought to be effective not only in curing but when used in a magical 
ceremony against a distant enemy sorcerer. Even if a drug is effec- 
tive physiologically, “it is not inconsistent in Cariban thought with 
the theory that disease is due to spiritual causes. It is believed that 
the application of medicine to a wound, for instance, is so unpleasant 
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to the spirit which has caused the wound that it ceases its interference.” 
(Gillin, 1936.) 

Drugs obtained from the animal kingdom seem relatively rare. In 
the Jurua-Purtis Basin toads are used; with the Guaman, snakes. 
Though the underlying idea in both is certainly magic, it should be 
emphasized that Choco arrow poison, one of the most powerful of 
South America, is made from the skin of a frog and that the skin of 
batrachians in general contains pharmacologically or toxicologically 
active principles. Among other animal drugs are jaguar fat, which 
enjoys a high reputation as an antirheumatic and antiparasitic, and 
fossil bones, which the Afosetene regard as “spirit bones.” The Mose- 
tene belief is reminiscent of Chinese folklore; similarly, bezoars (con- 
cretions found in the stomach of deer), which the Araucanians and 
Ona esteemed even before the European Conquest, were also a famous 
oriental and medieval panacea. 

A great many drugs are emetics. The Yecuana used a fish poison 
with good success against scabies, which is also successfully treated 
by the Zaulipang. Frézier, who gave an extensive list of Araucanian 
drugs as early as 1717, mentions successful treatment of dermatitis 
venenata (poison ivy-like skin disease). Nordenskidld states that the 
Yuracare, Chacobo, Chimane, and Atsahuaca cultivate tobacco exclu- 
sively as a medicant against the boro, the larva of an oestrid fly 
(dermatomya), which is a parasite of the skin. 

Bloodletting.—Bleeding as a prophylactic-therapeutic measure 
seems to be extremely widespread in South America. It is reported, 
for example, from the Yahgan, Poya, Araucanians, from Peri, the 
Botocudo, Yuracare, Macushi, Coroado, from Guiana, the Carajd, 
Paressi, Xingi River Yahuna, Ashluslay, Choroti, Pataj, Tonocote, 
Guaicuri, Puri, Siriond, Cumand, Guato, and the Rio Doce tribes. 

Insofar as the technical procedure is concerned, it seems that in most 
cases we deal rather with a kind of scarification than with true venesec- 
tion. The use of a little bow and arrow in this operation, first de- 
scribed by Wafer in Panama, and occurring also in New Guinea and 
among the African J/asaz, is reported for the Cayapé and Chavante. 

In South America, bleeding as a therapeutic procedure has become 
particularly closely connected with the spirit-intrusion theory of 
disease. Bleeding seems to be the most popular means of getting rid 
of the intruder. 

Enemas.—Enemas seem to have been widely applied for medical 
purposes in the northern half of the South American continent (fig. 
188; pl. 55, a, 6). Their use is reported from the Arawak, Chocéd, 
Jivaro, Canelo, Maina, Omagua, Cacharary, Peri, the Mura, Maré, 
Caripuna, Chiriguano, and Araucanians. 

The Indians of the Amazon region have contributed two important 
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inventions in the field of clysters: the rubber-bulbed syringe, brought 
to Europe by the Portuguese, and the use of narcotic clyster, lately 
adopted in modern anesthetics. 

Nevertheless, the narcotic clysters seldom had strictly medical appli- 
cations among the Indians. The Indian clysters belong only partly 
to the medical field; they had also become, as among the Europeans of 
the 17th and 18th centuries, a kind of social custom or amusement. 

Baths.—Bathing as a therapeutic procedure is occasionally men- 
tioned; for example, the steam bath of the Araucanians and bathing 
in medical lotions among the Indians of the Juruaé-Puris Basin, the 


Ficurr 188.—Native enema syringes of South America. Z'op: Guiana and Amazon 
region. Botton: From a grave at Ollachea, PerG. The tube is of reed, the bulb 
of leather. (After Nordenskiéld, 1980 b, figs. 4, 21.) 


Nambicuara, and the Tupari. The custom of taking cold baths is 
reported to have had disastrous consequences in measles epidemics 
(e. g., Caraja). 

Diet.—The prescriptions of the South American shaman also often 
contain dietetic regulations based, of course, on magico-religious 
concepts. The nonrational character of these dietetic rules becomes 
obvious when they are imposed not only on the patient but also on his 
family and on the medicine man, as among the Z'aulipdng, Yecuana, 
Wayoro, Colorado, and Canelo. The mental mechanism in this case 
is the same as in the famous couvade, another magic “prophylatic” 
rite which is also particularly well developed among the South 
American Indians (this volume, p. 369). Not the individual patient 
and his body but the family is regarded as the object of treatment, 
and offenses against the food taboos committed by relatives, no less 
than his own “dietetic” errors, will influence the patient’s health. 

Transference of disease—While most of the above-mentioned 


PLATE 55.—Prehistoric and modern native medicine. a, Enema tube, Choco In- 
dians (1% actual size); b, pottery vessel depicting man holding a syringe, 
Mochica culture of North Pert; ¢, trepanation scene on a bronze tumi (knife), 
South Pert, probably Inca; d, pottery representation of mutilation (uta?), 
Early Mochica culture, North Perfi. (a, b, After Nordenskiéld, 1930 b, figs. 20, 
2; ¢c, after._Pardal, 1937, fig. 31; d, after Schmidt, 1929, p. 144.) 
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measures are dictated by supernatural concepts, many of them (mas- 
sages, drugs, baths, bloodletting, diet, enemas) are, nevertheless, ob- 
jectively effective. The transfer of disease from the patient to some 
other individual, animal, or object is purely magical and has only 
a psychotherapeutic effect. Transfer of disease, however, seems 
to be rare in South America. The only report of it is among the 
Yuracare (transfer to ants). The general absence in non-Andean 
South America of domesticated animals, to which disease is usually 
transferred in the Old World, may explain the absence of this belief. 
But transfer of disease to plants and objects isalsorare. (Jca, Magda- 
lena Rivers Indians, Yuruwna). Another magic measure, changing 
the name of the sick person, has been encountered only once (Guiana 
Arawak). 

Confession.—Confession of the sick can be regarded asa therapeutic 
measure only where taboo transgression is considered to be a disease 
cause, and even in the latter case, confession is not automatically em- 
ployed. The use of confession in the treatment of disease seems re- 
stricted to the Cayapa, Ica, Colima, Chiquito, Arauhuaca, and Abipén. 

Surgery.—As among most primitives, “surgery” among the South 
American Indians is limited to the opening of abscesses, wound treat- 
ment, and the more or less proficient treatment of fractures. An 
original method of treatment is the Jivaro chicle cast used in the case 
of fractures. The cutting of a limb in the case of snake bite (Orinoco 
Indians) is an isolated phenomenon. The alleged amputations of the 
ancient Araucanians might reflect Peruvian influence, if they were 
practiced at all. Reports of liver operations among the ancient Arau- 
canians are almost certainly misinterpretations of the famous shaman- 
istic trick of “changing the internal organs” (practiced also among 
the [purina) or of the postmortem opening of the abdomen, a very in- 
teresting Araucanian custom, unique in South America. 

Obstetrics.—There are very few reports of obstetrics among the 
South American Indians, where the need for obstetrics probably is 
not very great. Usually women in childbirth are assisted by other 
women who apply some massage. The intervention of the shaman, 
if there is any, seems limited to the blowing of tobacco smoke and the 
recitation of some spell (Yecuana, Rucuyen). In some tribes, women 
are prepared for delivery by magic operations, such as depilation 
(Huambisa, Naupe). 


PROPHYLAXIS 


The South American Indian is well aware of the necessity of pro- 
phylaxis against disease. But his methods of prophylaxis are adapted 
to his magic disease concepts and thus are either overlooked by the 
civilized observer or strike him as being rather inefficient. 

738931—49—42 
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Most South American tribes, for instance, pierce one or another 
part of the body, usually the ear lobes, lips, and nasal septa, and often 
insert in them sticks or ornaments. There is little doubt that these 
measures, though predominantly ornamental, are also designed to 
prevent disease spirits from entering the body. 

Painting the body (Siust, Cubeo, Tupi, Lengua, Chiriquano) and 
smearing with blood (Carib, Guamo, Abipén), are also believed to 
afford protection against disease. 

Scarification is used not only for healing but for prophylatic pur- 
poses (e. g., Cwmana, Siriond, Carajd, Tauliping). A special case 
of scarification is a kind of inoculation against snake bite. Snake 
bite is usually treated with sucking, with drugs (Uchiri, Carajd) or 
with charms (Yagua), but the Indians of Colombia and the Lengua 
practice a kind of inoculation, rubbing snake ashes into scarifications. 

Tattooing as a prophylactic measure is reported from the Chorotz, 
Guarayt, and Tupinamba, especially in mourning. Finger amputa- 
tions are also thought to give protection against the disease of the 
deceased (Charrua, Minuane). The Yecuana and Taulipang use flag- 
ellation as a prophylactic. Prophylactic purposes may also enter the 
widespread custom of skull deformation. The 7Z'oba dance and the 
Arawak and Mosetene wear amulets to ward off disease. To protect 
themselves against disease, the Paje fumigate a foreigner, and the 
Macushi and Tehuelche subject a menstruating woman to smoke. 
Other rites, such as burial rites (Macushi, Guahibo, Bororo) , rites per- 
formed over a slain animal (Bororo, Yecuana), and those held for a 
newborn infant (Z'ehuelche, Tecuna, Tupi, Marhano, Passé, Manaos) 
serve the same purpose. The custom of wearing penis envelopes 
(Bororo) or tying up the penis (7'’rwmai, Carajd, Bororo) is probably 
a magic procedure, comparable to the use of the nose ring or lip plug, 
but in addition the penis envelope also affords actual protection against 
insects. The manufacture of mosquito nets from bark cloth (Ywuracare, 
Guato, Mosetene), though directed only against mosquito pests as a 
nuisance, had certainly prophylactic value. The Chiriguano try to 
stop epidemics by erecting posts into which magical signs are carved. 
Many tribes of the Chaco and the upper Amazon simply flee at the first 
signs of a smallpox epidemic. 


THE SHAMAN 


The shaman, or medicine man, being a religious functionary no 
less than a healer and sorcerer, has been described in the article on 
Religion and Shamanism (this volume, p. 588). It need only be men- 
tioned here that his power to cause and cure disease are of super- 
natural origin, conforming with the concepts of the supernatural and 
magical causes of disease. The shaman’s nonmedical functions, such 
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as divining, prognosticating, performing magic, leading ritual, con- 
trolling weather, and exercising political power, and his acquisition 
of supernatural powers, his training, and his paraphernalia are de- 
scribed elsewhere. 


KILLING OF THE SICK, ETC. 


Deformed or sickly children are often killed (Choroti, Maina, 
Manaos, Canelo). Killing of diseased people is recorded from the 
Bororo, Toba, Munduruct, Tupi, Zapara, I[purina, [tonama, Wapi- 
shana, Masuruna, Maipure, Witoto, Mbayd, and Lengua. The Yuru- 
care commit suicide in the case of incurable disease. The Jojo killed 
women who had a miscarriage. Belief that one is bewitched may often 
lead to death by autosuggestion (“thanatomania”; Lengua, Yagua). 


SUMMARY 


The medical practices of the non-Andean South American Indian 

are characterized principally by: 

1. The prevalence of the coucept of object instrusion, spirit intrusion, and soul- 
loss as disease causes. 

2. A standard shaman’s procedure consisting of: (a) singing and smoking; 
(0) a trance induced by intoxicating drugs; (c) massage and sucking; and 
(d) the application of drugs. 

3. The widespread use of bleeding, enema, and diets. 

4. Ritual prophylaxis, such as piercing the lips, ears, etc., painting, tattooing, ete. 

5. The exhalted social position of the medicine man and the great hardships to 
which he is subjected during the initiation period. 


MEDICAL PRACTICES OF THE INCA AND EARLIER CENTRAL ANDEAN 
CIVILIZATIONS 


The native people whom the conquistadors encountered in the Cen- 
tral Andes had been for more than 1,000 years the bearers of a civili- 
zation which compares favorably with the early high cultures of the 
ancient world. The development of social organization and great 
material wealth of these people was not without consequence for their 
medical practices. A separate treatment of the medical practices 
of the /nca and their predecessors is consequently necessary, even 
though it has the shortcomings of a historical reconstruction based 
mostly on chronicles and archeological material. Modern field studies 
of the remnants of a decapitated and thoroughly destroyed civiliza- 
tion cannot give other than rather irrelevant results. 


CONCEPTS OF CAUSES OF DISEASE 


The dominant theory of the 7nca Empire seems to have been that 
disease was caused by sin. This represents an elaboration and intensi- 
fication of the idea of taboo transgression as a cause of disease. “Sins” 
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which could provoke the gods to punish with disease (including de- 
formities) were sorcery, murder, theft, fornication, adultery, laxity 
in the observation of religious duties, and disobedience of the Jnca 
Emperor, or the intention to commit these sins. As the whole fabric 
of the society was the work of the gods, the Emperor being a god him- 
self, offenses of a social and a religious nature were of an identical 
character. The switch from mere magical to religious and social 
thought is significant. Whereas the other South American Indians 
regarded disease as a natural catastrophe, personified in the nature 
spirit, the Znca attributed it to disturbances in the socio-religious 
structure. 

The remedy for disease caused by sin was confession. A special 
category of priests (ichuri), including both sexes, were charged with 
accepting such confessions. The confession proper was accompanied 
by a purificatory rite consisting of sacrifice, flagellation, spitting by 
the priest and patient on a basket of grass which was thrown into a 
stream, and bathing by the patient. 

Not only one’s own sin, but that of relatives could cause disease, in 
which case the relatives had to undergo the purification rite. The 
Emperor could confess only to the Sun. In case the Emperor was 
sick, his whole people had to confess. It is interesting that the Jnca, 
builders of one of the most systematic state apparatuses of all times, 
did not fail to use such powerful psychological mechanisms as the 
fear of disease and the urge to confess as means of strengthening their 
rule. Confession was also used in Aztec-7'oltec culture, and the trend 
towards priest medicine is common to Peruvian and Mexican as well 
as to Babylonian and Egyptian medicine. 

A second important Jnca disease theory was that sickness was caused 
by winds and seasons. Though this is still mainly a magico-religious 
theory, the winds being personified by nature spirits, a rational element 
in this theory, which subjects the will of the spirits to the laws of the 
calendar, is indisputable and highly significant. Certain diseases were 
regarded as bound to the season: rheumatism, melancholy, epilepsy, 
eye-troubles, kidney diseases and dropsy, colds, “pest of the noble- 
men” (syphilis?), scabies, fevers, “valley-disease” (leishmaniasis), 
and diarrheas. The seasonal character of the last was explained by 
the consumption of unripe fruits and vegetables and by humidity dur- 
ing the period of rains. 

The modern Aymara and Quechua still have the notion that disease 
might be caused by violations of the ancestor cult or by natural factors. 

Of other disease concepts such as soul-loss, object intrusion, and 
sorcery, we know little more than that they too existed. In so highly 
a stratified society, in an empire so widespread and composed of people 
of so many origins and traditions, we should suppose that, in spite of 
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the rubber-stamp policy of the /nca, strong local and social differences 
in disease concepts persisted and that the “minor concepts” of disease 
mentioned above might have played an important role in different 
periods, places, and social classes. 


DIAGNOSTIC METHODS 


Diagnosis was easy in the case of confession, but otherwise had to be 
based on different divinatory procedures. Trance of the healer after 
fasting or intoxication seems to have been fairly widespread. Some 
diagnosticians divined by means of the position of maize kernels or 
coca leaves. Divination was usually connected with sacrifice to the 
diviner’s guardian spirit. 

A curious diagnostic-therapeutic procedure was a transference rite, 
the “purification with the guinea pig,” which seems to have started 
the unhappy animals’ association with medicine. The guinea pig 
was held over the body of the sick person so as to absorb the disease; 
then it was killed, and the diagnosis was made from the appearance of 
its internal organs. 

A step toward more rational methods of diagnostics was examina- 
tion of the appearance of the tongue to ascertain whether it were 
coated. In general, there is no record of urine or pulse lore, except 
that Garcilaso reports the Emperor Atahaullpa’s pulse was taken in 
the nose. 


THERAPEUTIC PROCEDURES 


Certain /nca ritual was believed to have a healing effect : confession, 
flogging, sacrifices. Sacrifies were extremely numerous; in case the 
Emperor were ill, even human beings were sacrificed. Ifa man hada 
very dangerous disease, he would sacrifice his oldest son. 

Materia medica.—The conquistadors were greatly impressed by the 
Indians’ wealth of drugs and tried immediately to gain as complete a 
knowledge of the native materia medica as possible. They were little 
disturbed that the action of the drugs was explained by magic powers, 
the less so because the effect of many of their own drugs was still un- 
derstood the same way. 

The number of medicaments obtained from the vegetable king- 
dom was very great. The leading drug was the holy coca, used as 
local anesthetic and as a stimulant. The famous modeled pottery 
jars of the Early Chimu Period show that coca was chewed then. 
According to Garcilaso, the production of coca constituted the great- 
est source of wealth for the country. Its use and distribution was 
regulated by the Emperor, apparently with good success. Tobacco 
was equally used for medical purposes and applied in the form of 
snuff. 
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A great many of the vegetable drugs were emetics and purgatives 
(Euphorbia huachhanhana,; Jatropha curcas; Schinus molle). Nu- 
merous vegetable drugs were used to cure diarrhea, toothache, rheu- 
matism, and skin and eye diseases. Peter de Osma, the Peruvian 
informant of Monardes, mentions diuretics, drugs against fluxes and 
sore throat, and wound powders made from the balm tree (Afyroxylon 
peruiferum). Father Cobo gives a long list of Peruvian drugs. 

Peruvian herb doctors and herb collectors (collahuyas or chirihu- 
anos) still travel all over Indian South America. The contents of 
their medicine chests have been described by Sir Clement Markham. 

In view of the amazing botanical knowledge of the Peruvians in 
medicinal as well as in edible plants, it is somewhat surprising that 
the most important drug which Pert gave to the world, cinchona, 
was probably not part of the native drug lore and was discovered 
only during the first hundred years after the Conquest by an unknown 
person, Indian or European. It is now well established that the 
Quechua medicinal plant, quina-quina, described by the early authors, 
was the tree of the Peruvian balm (Jlyroaxylon peruiferum) and not 
cinchona. Myroxylon was already known to Monardes (in 1565), 
whereas the first description of the “arbol de calentura” (cinchona) 
by Calancha does not appear until about 70 years later. Though most 
Indians were very secretive about their remedies, it must be admitted 
that generally they were not very successful in hiding their knowl- 
edge from the hated invaders. Success in concealing from the Span- 
iards for almost 100 years a drug of such spectacular effectiveness as 
cinchona is particularly unlikely. The Znca authors, Garcilaso and 
Poma de Ayala, do not mention cinchona; it is found neither in tombs 
(as is coca) nor in the medicine chests of the collahuyas. Subse- 
quently, beginning with La Condamine, the first European to give 
an exact description of cinchona, European travelers of the 18th and 
19th centuries (Ulloa, A. Humboldt, Markham, Poppig, Spruce) have 
been struck again and again by the fact that the Indians not only 
were ignorant of the use of cinchona but positively refused to take it. 
The mysterious “blind spot” in Peruvian ethnobotany loses much of 
its mystery when we remember that cinchona is a specific against 
malaria ,;which was unknown until the advent of the White man, who 
brought the ague, like so many other plagues, to the New World. 

Numerous remedies were obtained from the animal kingdom. Fresh 
meat was put on inflamed eyes, as in the case of Father Acosta. Ouint- 
ments prepared from the fat of the jaguar, llama, condor or rhea 
were rubbed on the body because of their supernatural powers. Blood 
of different animals (condor, vicufia, vicacha) was used against 
numerous diseases (nervous afflictions, mountain disease, cardiac ail- 
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ments). Bezoar stones from the stomachs of vicuiias, deer, or llamas 
were highly prized. Cantharides were employed against warts. 
Human urine and umbilical cords were also “medicaments.” 

The Peruvian knowledge of mineral drugs is most impressive. Oint- 
ments containing mercury, sulfur, and arsenic, or their compounds, 
were used for the treatment of wounds, scabies, and leishmaniasis. 
Diarrhea was treated with a clay pein silicium, aluminium, 
magnesium, potassium, and ferrous oxide. 

Bloodletting.— V enesection with knives made of obsidian flints was 
practiced both in treatment of disease and for sacrificial ends. Blood- 
letting and purging, according to Garcilaso, had more often a pro- 
phylactic than a therapeutic purpose. 

Enemas.—Bulbed enema syringes and straight clyster tubes have 
been found in numbers in Peruvian tombs and are represented on 
modeled pottery jars of the Early Periods. 

Baths.—Bathing in health and disease was very common among 
the Peruvians. The quality and number of bath houses in the ruins 
of Jnea cities are most impressive. Spas (as, for instance, the sulfur 
springs of Putumarca) were known and used. 

Diet. ictions were used as treatment and, as a conse- 
quence of the numerous religious fasting periods, as indirect treatment. 

Miscellaneous.— Among the purely magical therapeutic procedures, 
we have already mentioned transference. Though we have much 
less information on the magical than on the religious elements of Jnca 
medicine, the former also seem to have been fairly well developed. 
Singing and dancing were employed in the treatment of disease. 
Sucking and massage to extract disease objects were widely used. 
The famous shamanistic trick of opening the body and cleansing 
the organs was practiced even upon the Emperor himself. 

An original method of treating goiter was to expose the tumor to 
the bite of small snakes. 

Among modern Aymara and Quechua, Nordenskiéld observed fumi- 
gation, bloodletting, and other rites to expel disease; sacrifices; and 
the use of clysters. 

Surgery.—The late paleopathologist, R. L. Moodie, has expressed 
the following opinion concerning Peruvian surgery: 


I believe it to be correct to state that no primitive or ancient race of people 
anywhere in the world had developed such a field of surgical knowledge as the 
pre-Columbian Peruvians. Their surgical attempts are truly amazing and 
include amputations, excisions, trephining, bandaging, bone transplants [?], 
cauterizations and other less evident procedures. [Moodie, 1929.] 


Wound treatment seems to have been very well developed: the 
tourniquet was probably known, and fine gauze and cotton were used 
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for bandaging. Copper thumb forceps were employed to extract 
foreign bodies. Fracture treatment, however, was poor or nonexistent. 

The percentage of trephined skulls (pls. 55, ¢; 56) attains an all-time 
peak in collections of Peruvian skulls. One of the skulls described by 
Escomiel bears no less than 5 trepanation holes. It seems that the 
majority of trepanations were made in order to relieve compression 
in punctured and comminuted fractures. The weapons used in ancient 
Pertu—clubs with spiked stone or copper heads, spears, and especially 
slings—were particularly liable to produce such lesions. Another 
indication for the operation seems to have been brain tumor. We do 
not know whether there were any “psychiatric” (epilepsy, melancholy) 
or magic indications for trephining, as our knowledge of Peruvian 
trephining is exclusively based on archeological material. Strangely 
enough, no chronicle mentions trephining, though the operation was 
performed in Pert from pre-/nca times down to the beginning of the 
20th century. (Pre-/nca trepanations are depicted on modeled 
pottery jars and on the handles of bronze knives.) It is remarkable 
that no “rondelles” (amulets from trephined skulls) have ever been 
found in Pert. 

The operation was performed with instruments of lamelate silver, 
bronze, or copper knives (tumi). Scraping, sawing, and cutting, but 
rarely drilling, seem the technical procedures used. Besides oblong 
or round holes, well known also from Melanesian and European skulls, 
Peruvian skulls often show square openings (pl. 56, top, right). It 
seems that attempts were made to cover the gap with lead plates. 
Artificially deformed skulls, perhaps belonging to strata of society 
less exposed to battle hazards, rarely show signs of trepanation. 

A remarkably old Peruvian operation was the opening of the prob- 
ably inflamed sinuses of the frontal bone (pl. 56, bottom, right). 

Early Chimu pottery vessels show other forms of major surgery, 
such as the amputation of a limb and the use of wooden protheses. 
An uninterrupted and heated discussion lasting 50 years has not yet 
definitely settled whether the extensive defects shown on lips and 
noses in Early Chimu pottery are spontaneous pathological lesions 
due to “Uta” (Jeishamaniasis), excisions in order to stop the disease, 
or ritual or punitive mutilations. As the lesions seem to be artificial, 
they would in either case be further evidence of the daring of Peruvian 
surgeons. It is most likely that the Peruvians used some form of local 
(coca) and general (intoxicants) anesthesia during operations. 

No higher forms of obstetrics seem to have existed in Pert. 

In spite of the numerous mummies found in Pert, the art of em- 
balming appears to have been rather rudimentary. Mummification 
seems to have been mainly a consequence of the dry and either very 
hot or cold climate. 
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PUBLIC HYGIENE 


Perhaps the greatest medical accomplishment of the Jnca was an 
extensive though unconscious and somewhat totalitarian system of 
public health. Well-built houses in carefully drained cities with an 
excellent water supply gave a sound foundation to the health of the 
people. Diet and sex life were carefully regulated in the sense of 
moderation. Regular working hours were observed on the public 
land. Uncleanliness and abuse of intoxicants were punished, and 
the use of coca was restricted. 

Medical assistance was provided by public remuneration of the 
healers. Znca law required that surgeon, bleeder, and other healers 
should also be good herbalists. The sick and cripples were fed with 
produce from the “land of the clan.” Asylums were provided for the 
disabled, and cripples were only used for light work. The restriction 
that cripples might marry only among themselves may even be re- 
garded as a crude attempt of eugenics. 

There was a definite understanding of the connection between ac- 
climatization and disease. Highland troops served under a replace- 
ment system and remained only several months in the hot climates 
of the valleys. The ruthless but politically efficient system of trans- 
ferring newly conquered populations and replacing them with trusted 
old subjects (mitimaes) was executed with full regard to climatic 
conditions. Populations were only transferred to climates to which 
they were already adapted. 

The fundamentally socio-religious attitude of the /nca toward 
health and disease is reflected in the great prophylactic ceremony, 
the feast citua (fig. 189), which was celebrated in the capital, Cuzco, 
every year in September, at the beginning of the rainy and hence of 
the sick season. After a solemn procession of the statues of the 
gods, the Emperor himself sent four groups of warriors to the four 
directions to drive the disease spirits with loud cries out of the city. 
The inhabitants, shouting too, shook the spirits out of their clothes, 
and the feast was concluded by ritual baths, fumigation, and smearing 
the faces, doorsteps, and houses with a holy paste made of mashed 
maize. 

HEALERS 


On no particular question of Peruvian medicine is our information 
so scanty and so contradictory as on those who treated diseases. 
Though Garcilaso’s story that only the /nca aristocracy had profes- 
sional healers and the rest of the people had to rely on household 
remedies is undoubtedly wrong, there is no doubt that the Emperors 
were served by a special class of healers taken from the ranks of their 
quipu scholars (amanta) and that, corresponding to the general dif- 
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Ficure 189.—Citua ceremony of the Inca. (After Guamdn Poma de Ayala, 1986, 
p. 252.) 
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Ficure 190.—Sorcerers of the Inca. ean Guamin Poma de Ayala, 1936, p. 279.) 
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ferentiation of the society, there were also regionally and socially 
different forms of medical personnel. We hear of a kind of crafts- 
men: surgeons (sirsek) and herb doctors or herb collectors (hampi- 
camayok). In the latter category, women and cripples seem to have 
been numerous. We have already mentioned as healers the impor- 
tant class of priests, itchuri, who heard the confessions of the sick and 
also practiced divination and disease transfer. Another group of 
priest-magicians seems to have acted very much along the lines of 
the ordinary medicine man (singing, trance, sucking, etc.). (Fig. 
190.) The title “kamasqua” (cured) applied to certain doctors shows 
that persons entered the medical profession not only through receiv- 
ing a vision, through inheriting their office, or through being selected 
for it, but through recovering from disease. Emperor Pacachuti’s 
rule that surgeons should also be good herbalists points to certain at- 
tempts to unify and standardize the healing profession. 

The healers were supported by the products of the Emperor’s fields 
or of the “fields of the Sun.” 


THE CHARACTER OF PERUVIAN MEDICINE 


In view of the uncritical praise of Peruvian medicine, based on 
nothing but the splendor of the general culture from which it ema- 
nated, it was a great step toward appraising the practices when Dr. 
J. B. Lastres, the eminent Peruvian historian of medicine, empha- 
sized the fact that the elements of Peruvian medicine are definitely 
“primitive.” This holds good not only for such practices as sucking 
of disease objects and divination but for trephining, found also among 
the Melanesians, the sin theory of disease and confession, known like- 
wise to the Hskimo, and the sacrifices and extensive drug lore, reported 
also among certain Liberians, who do not even know how to make fire. 
But does this fact justify the conclusion that Peruvian medicine, 
therefore, is but another type of primitive medicine? 

We do not think so. The existence of primitive elements is only of 
secondary importance. They survived in large numbers also in West- 
ern medicine up to the 19th century. The organization of the 
primitive elements into a new socio-religious structure, and the appear- 
ance of new approaches, such as taking into account the relationship 
of climate and health, make Peruvian medicine a different and 
“higher” type of medicine, standing closer to the medicine of the 
ancient cultures of the Near East than to any form of primitive, tribal 
medicine. 
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Part 2. JeEsutr Missions in SourH AMERICA 


By Atrrep Mrérraux 


Anthropology owes a debt of gratitude to the Jesuits, who wrote 
so many excellent descriptions of the cultures of the South Ameri- 
can Indians whom they converted. Their achievements in the 
field of linguistics were particularly impressive. They wrote “artes,” 
catechisms, and dictionaries of countless Indian languages and dialects; 
the classification of South American linguistic families is still based to 
a large extent on Jesuit documents. At the end of the 18th century, 
Hervas, one of the Jesuits, compiled the material collected by his 
fellow missionaries and wrote the first textbook of South American 
languages. 

The missionary work of the Jesuits was a decisive event in the 
history of many Indian tribes. In a little more than 250 years, 
the Jesuits extended their domination over the tribes of the upper 
Amazon, eastern Bolivia, the Province of Chiquitos, the Chaco, Para- 
guay, and the Pampas, while their colleagues in Brazil converted the 
Indians of the Atlantic Coast and of the lower Amazon. The ex- 
pansion of the Jesuit missions was the equivalent of a “conquest,” 
but is was truly a “spiritual conquest,” for one of their cardinal 
principles was that they should never resort to the use of force. 

The Jesuit missionaries were, as a rule, chosen with care. They 
were well trained and had irreproachable moral standards, great 
courage, and an excellent scholastic background. Thanks to their 
energy, intelligence, and skill, they succeeded better in their mis- 
sionary efforts than any other religious order. In their well-organized 
missions the natives rapidly assimilated European culture and were 
safe from exploitation and want. These missions may well serve as 
examples of reasonable and humane colonization, for in spirit they 
were far ahead of their time. Faults and misconceptions that are 
apparent from a modern point of view resulted more from the ideas 
of that time than from any base motives. If too much virtue was 
expected of the natives, if their lives were too enmeshed in vain reli- 
gious formalism, it was largely because the Jesuits wanted their 
neophytes to approximate as nearly as possible Christain perfection 
as they themselves conceived it. The prosperity and relative autonomy 
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of the Jesuit missions excited the jealousy of the encomenderos, who, 
from the beginning, exposed them to calumny and attack. The Jesuits 
answered the encomenderos in order to justify their system and 
achievements. The controversies are responsible for a considerable 
literature that contains a great wealth of information on the missions 
and their history. As the Jesuits wielded a powerful influence in 
many great European countries in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
the polemics attracted public attention to the South American mis- 
sions. The Jesuits “Lettres édifiantes et curieuses” and histories were 
widely read both by people who were interested in exotic countries 
and by philosophers who were curious about other types of mankind. 
Those who were involved in controversies about the primitive condi- 
tion of men and the origin of institutions drew extensively on the 
Jesuit reports. As the Jesuits had been more successful in the 30 
missions of Guarani Indians of the middle and upper Paraguay and 
Uruguay Rivers than in any other part of South America, all persons 
who, for one reason or another, are concerned with the Jesuit missions 
have focused attention on those of Paraguay. 


METHODS USED BY THE JESUITS TO FORM THEIR MISSIONS 


Though enemies of the Company of Jesus attributed the success of 
the Fathers to the use of armed force, there are few instances in which 
missionaries relied on troops to compel the Indians to accept their 
authority. As a matter of policy, their method of persuasion was by 
peaceful means. It was also a basic Jesuit policy to consider first 
the temporal needs of those whom they wished to convert. 

Typically, one or two missionaries, followed by a small group of 
Indians, traveled to a tribe and there won friends by giving the natives 
presents of iron tools and miscellaneous goods. For this reason the 
missionaries usually were granted the hospitality that traders en- 
joyed in many regions. Later, after gaining the confidence of the 
Indians, the Fathers endeavored to persuade them to settle in a new 
village where they would be under the care of a missionary and would 
be amply provided with iron tools. So great was the desire of the 
Indians for axes and knives that in many cases they were willing 
enough to relinquish their liberty for a constant supply of tools. The 
Indians also were drawn into missions by the hope that, under the 
protection of the Fathers, they would enjoy a bountiful existence 
free from want. Another major reason for the Jesuits’ success was 
the Indians’ fear of enslavement by Spanish raiders. Indians who 
had suffered from such raids believed that only the missionaries could 
save them from total extermination. 

After the Jesuits had succeeded in establishing a mission they en- 
larged their field of action by visiting neighboring tribes accompanied 
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by neophytes. When a tribe remained hostile and obstinately refused 
to deal with them, the Jesuits would resort to another stratagem. 
Accompanied by a group of Christian Indians, they would kidnap a 
few members of the pagan tribe and carry them off to a distant mission, 
where they were well treated and instructed in the mysteries of the 
faith. After a few years the captives were released and sent home 
loaded with presents. In most cases these converts became valuable 
intermediaries between the missionaries and their fellow tribesmen. 

The aboriginal dispersion and the inimical relations of different 
tribes were the main obstacles to good organization. The Jesuits 
always endeavored to gather as many people as possible in a single 
mission, but the Indians generally were reluctant to leave their own 
territory. Sometimes enemy tribes were brought together in a single 
mission, but it soon became obvious that this was a dangerous proce- 
dure, for the hostile groups would accuse each other of practicing 
witchcraft and would often engage in pitched battles (e. g., in the 
missions of the Maranon River). Consequently, the Fathers were 
obliged to multiply the number of their missions against their will 
and better judgment. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATION OF THE MISSIONS 


In the political organization of the missions, the Jesuits followed the 
Leyes de Indias: which prescribed that native villages should be 
administered as far as possible in the same manner as Spanish towns. 

The dignity of the native chiefs, caciques, was retained even though 
their power was curtailed. The land of the missions was apportioned 
to the various caciques who, with their people, formed the settlement 
and were the nominal owners of the fields cultivated by their followers. 
According to the Spanish law, the caciques and their sons were exempt 
from tribute, a right that in 1657 was denied to the Guarani caciques 
over the protests of the missionaries. In 1697 the caciques were assimi- 
lated to Spanish petty nobility and were treated like hidalgos, who 
could carry a sword. They were given a place of honor at church, 
were exempt from tribute and had the privilege of having their own 
fields cultivated by their “vassals,” who, moreover, were obliged to 
show them obedience and respect. Caciques never were publicly repri- 
manded or punished. Since a mission generally was formed by several 
Indian communities, the number of caciques in a single reduction was 
sometimes very large (e. g., in 1715 in the Mission of San Ignacio 
there were 57 caciques). Generally, the mission officials were chosen 
from among the caciques. 

The village itself was divided into burroughs (cuarteles) where the 
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caciques resided. Each burrough was under the direction of a varista 
(see below). 

The mission was “ruled” by a municipal council (cabildo) over which 
presided acorregidor. All the members of the cabildo, with the excep- 
tion of the corregidor, changed annually on the first of January. The 
members of the new cabildo were designated or elected by the old one 
and had to be approved by the missionary and the governor. . 

The corregidor, who was selected by the missionary and confirmed by 
the governor, represented local civil authority; his tenure was prob- 
ably for life. He was the highest magistrate and enjoyed no little au- 
thority and prestige. He was exempt from tribute. In his absence, 
the teniente corregidor was his substitute. 

Also in the cabildo were two alcaldos, who were administrators, 
judges, and policemen, but who could not impose the death sentence. 
They acted as foremen in the supervision of communal work. The 
alcaldes de la hermandad had the same duties, but their jurisdiction 
was restricted to country districts. 

The alférez real was the king’s standard bearer in the community 
and had a seat in the council after the alcaldes. 

The regidores, who were subordinate police officers without definite 
functions, completed the number of voting members of the council. 

All the officers enumerated above were known as varistas because of 
the staff (vara) which they wore as a symbol of their rank. 

The alguazil mayor was the general factotum of the council, but not 
amember. The council also had a secretary who kept the books and 
records. 

The communal lands were under the supervision of a majordomo 
(mayor domo del pueblo), who was not a member of the council. He 
was assisted by “contadores, fiscales, and almaceneros.” 

The several groups of artisans—weavers, carpenters, etc.—and teach- 
ers were likewise under the supervision of minor officials called fiscales 
or alcaldes, who reported on their activities to the Fathers. 

Native officials received no salary. 

Despite this array of functionaries, the real power in the reduction 
remained in the hands of the missionaries. In each mission there were 
at least two priests: one, the cura, was the administrator and manager, 
and the other, the vicario or compaiiero, took care of the spiritual 
welfare of the community. No cabildo dared to challenge their au- 
thority. The members of the cabildo were obliged to report to the 
cura in the most minute detail the events that took place in the village. 
The Fathers also were kept informed by children, who were expected 
to tell them all the sins they had observed or heard about. A tightly 
knit spy system enabled the cura to keep his neophytes well in hand. 
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Punishments.—The Fathers themselves were the real arbiters in 
quarrels. Punishments generally consisted of: Flogging on the rollo, 
a pillar in the middle of the plaza. After being flogged, the Indian 
kissed the hand of the missionary and thanked him. Some wrong- 
doers were put in jail in the cepo. Heinous crimes (sorcery) were 
punished by jail terms and expulsion from the community. 


THE PLAN OF JESUIT MISSIONS 


Appearance of the mission.—A1l Jesuit missions were built more 
or less on one plan, which was that of a Spanish town. In the 
center there was a large square plaza where stood the church, the 
house or college of the Fathers, the schools, the hospital, the store- 
houses, the guest house (tambo), and the house of the secluded 
women. The Indians’ dwellings were disposed in parallel lines along 
streets running at right angles to one another. The houses were 
long, with walls of adobe or wattle-and-daub. Each was divided 
into apartments for single families. In the 18th century, stone was 
widely used in some missions not only for public buildings but also 
for the houses of the Indians. The Jesuits strongly objected to 
the communal houses of the Indians and soon introduced individual 
dwellings made of stone or adobe with tile covered roofs. Around 
each house was a porch supported by pillars. 

Education.—In each reduction there was a school for boys and 
another for girls. The more gifted children, especially the sons of 
caciques and members of the cabildo, were taught reading, writing, 
and the elements of arithmetic. The most intelligent learned some 
Spanish and even some Latin, though their knowledge of the latter 
did not go beyond correct reading and pronunciation. Those with 
manual skills were admitted into workshops where, at an early age, 
they were trained in various handicrafts and arts. 

The Jesuits, especially those who had come from Austria, attached 
great importance to music. Visitors to the missions declared that 
the songs heard at mass compared favorably with those sung in 
European cathedrals. The Indians went to work accompanied by 
music and returned in the evening in processions led by flute players 
and other musicians. 

Agriculture.—When the Indians were gathered in a mission they 
were grouped according to their band or family allegiances, whichever 
was the normal social unit. Land was then assigned to the 20 or 
more caciques usually found in a mission, each of whom, in accord- 
ance with Spanish law, exercised right of eminent domain over his 
share. Actually, the cacique divided much of his tract of land among 
the several families under him for their individual use. A newly wed 
couple received a plot which they cultivated for their own needs. 
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Fields assigned to those engaged in industrial work and to those who 
served in the local militia were tilled by others, as were the particular 
fields of the cacique himself. In Paraguay, the land worked by a fam- 
ily was called abambae. Sowing and planting took place between the 
feast of Corpus Christi and Christmas; during this time everyone, 
even the artisans, worked in the fields. 

Policemen, the alcaldes, saw to it that every family cultivated a 
plot larger than they would have had in premissionary times. Lazy 
persons were flogged. These provisions were precautionary measures 
to insure a surplus in case of famine or public distress and for purposes 
of trade by the Indians. 

After the harvest, each family kept enough food for 2 or 3 months 
and stored the rest in communal granaries in bags which were marked 
with their name and were their exclusive property. The Jesuits justi- 
fied this procedure by pointing out the improvidence of the Indians 
who, careless of lean months ahead, consumed their food as soon as 
it was garnered. By confiscating part of their crops, the missionaries 
imposed some restraint on them and helped them to develop a sense of 
economy. Even so, the Indians often ran short of food before the end 
of the year, so that the missionaries had to supplement their meager 
diet with the products of the tupambae. 

The tupambae, or God’s acre, was always one of the best pieces of 
land in the community. Communally tilled and exploited, the exist- 
ence of these plots is the prime evidence of Jesuit collectivism. In 
some cases the tupambae was cultivated by the whole community on 
Saturdays and Mondays as a social service and a work of charity. In 
other cases it was cared for by a group of expert gardeners who were 
then paid out of the community chest, for which the tupambae itself 
was the main provision. The yield of the field was used to pay officials 
and messengers, and to support cripples, orphans, and other indigents. 
As a last resort, the communal harvest was distributed when famine 
afflicted the mission; sometimes part of the crops were sent to other 
distressed communities in the area. 

The cattle herds of the mission formed part of the tupambae; i. e., 
they were the common property of the settlement. Some missions 
in Uruguay owned more than 400,000 head of cattle, which provided 
endless supplies of meat. It is said that sometimes as many as 20,000 
head were brought back from a round-up of wild cattle. Cows were 
not milked. Oxen were given to the Indians to plough the fields, but 
the Fathers complained that they were neglected and also that the 
Indians never showed any willingness to raise cattle for their own 
use. At that time in Argentina and Uruguay, the half-wild herds 
were exploited by the Indians and gauchos very much as the buffalo 
were by the Plains Indians in North America. 
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The yerba maté collections also belonged to the tupambae and formed 
one of the main sources of money income for the missions. Every 
year groups of Indians were sent to the field to collect the leaves of the 
tree, which théy roasted on the spot and transported back in skin 
bags. The expeditions, which occupied the Indians for 3 or 4 months 
during the year, were fraught with danger, although the Jesuits took 
great precautions to avoid hardship and loss of life. Part of the maté 
was consumed in the mission; the remainder was exported. The Jesuit 
maté was in wide demand for it was justly considered to be superior 
to other brands. The Guarani Indians were extremely fond of maté 
and a daily ration was distributed to each family in the mission. 

The Jesuits tried hard, and on the whole successfully, to improve 
native agriculture and to introduce new plants, such as rice, wheat, 
flax, and many other European species. They were particularly suc- 
cessful with oranges, which even today are one of the main products 
of the regions which they colonized. They succeeded by the end of 
their domination in cultivating bushes of maté in the missions, an art 
that was lost after their expulsion. 

Industries.—The Jesuits spared no efforts to introduce various in- 
dustries into the missions. ‘They were rewarded by the Indians’ readi- 
ness to accept all the innovations and their skill in many arts. ‘These 
industries were taught by the missionaries themselves, many of whom 
were German, Austrian, or Dutch lay brothers who spent several years 
in the missions. 

Father Sepp enumerated the following craftsmen in the mission of 
San Juan (founded in 1697): Brickmakers, carpenters, stone carvers, 
bakers, cooks, butchers, tanners, potters, joiners, goldsmiths, sculptors, 
painters, and various kinds of musicians. He adds that many Euro- 
pean towns were not so well provided with technicians. Another Jes- 
uit wrote in 1719, “We can hardly think of a craft which is not per- 
formed in our towns, so that we do not need outside help.” Other 
artisans found in the missions besides those listed by Sepp were: 
Silversmiths, coopers, cartwrights, hatters, gilders, and house painters. 
With the help of Guarani workers, the Jesuits even succeeded in mak- 
ing watches. They also introduced printing shops. In Loreto in 
1705, Father Serrano printed an abbreviated Guarani version of the 
“Temporal y eterno,” by Father Nieremberg. Many works on religion, 
linguistics, and astronomy (almanacs) were published in the Guarani 
missions. 

Weaving was one of the main industries. Every week the women 
received some raw cotton and were obliged to return a certain amount 
of spun thread a week later. The spun cotton was then given to 
weavers, who made cloth for the community and for sale. Their salary 
was 6 yards of cloth. By the same system, wool was spun and woven. 
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Trade.—The products of the mission, especially maté, cloth, and 
skins, were taken to Santa Fe and Buenos Aires and there sold for 
money with which to pay tribute, or they were traded for goods 
needed in the mission, e. g., ornaments for feasts or for the church, salt, 
iron tools, etc. The Indians who had a surplus could sell it for their 
own benefit. 

Private property.—Furniture, utensils, tools, and articles which. 
the Indians made or bought with the work of their hands were their 
individual property. The crops harvested from their own fields also 
belonged to them. Some Indians sold their own yerba maté or their 
own sugar, but this was rare. Houses were owned during the lifetime 
of the inmates. Land, however, was not inherited. Some well-mean- 
ing but uninformed persons have made much of this fact, forgetting 
that in the Tropics under primitive conditions of cultivation, land has 
little intrinsic value, because after 3 or 4 years of use the soil is so 
exhausted that a new clearing must be opened elsewhere. 


COMMUNISM IN THE MISSIONS 


The economic system of the Paraguayan Jesuits has been alternately 
attacked and praised as an attempt of the missionaries to realize a 
communistic society. Some writers saw in these missions the return to 
the golden age of Christianity. Montesquieu thought that the Jesuit 
system had been inspired by Plato’s Republic, while other writers be- 
lieved its organization had been influenced by Campanella. The Jes- 
uits themselves always have taken great pains to deny the validity of 
these parallels and, indeed, when closely examined they are both super- 
ficial and misleading. The Jesuits had no desire to create a commu- 
nistic state; on the contrary, they did their best to develop a sense of 
individual property among the Indians by encouraging them to plant 
a surplus to trade in the Spanish towns and by giving them cattle to 
build up herds of their own. Moreover, the Indians had consider- 
able private property in the form of tools, ornaments, etc. Nor did the 
Jesuits foster equality among the Indians; instead, they established an 
aristocracy. ‘The Fathers explained that the “communal” system pre- 
vailing in their missions developed either under stress of local cultural 
conditions or in conformity with the Leyes de Indias.? The system of 
land tenure was based partly on a Guarani tradition that went back to 
pre-European times and partly on the exigencies of the situation and 
the need for special surplus stocks of food. In the past as in mission 
days each Indian community owned fields or clearings opened by the 
work of the whole community. The only novelty in the missions was 
the use to which the tupambae was put; a community chest of this 


2 See footnote 1, p. 647. 
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kind was necessary in an agricultural community that was, neverthe- 
less, partly dependent on a money economy. What does give the mis- 
sions a socialistic flavor is the method of control of production and 
distributions of consumers’ goods, but the Jesuits insisted that they 
adopted this policy only as a precaution against the Indians’ incurable 
improvidence. The sharing of dwellings, which the Jesuits in fact 
tried to abolish, was no novelty to the Guarani, who in pre-Hispanic 
times had customarily lived in big communal houses. 

The whole system was so well adapted to the missions founded by 
the Jesuits that after their expulsion the Spaniards were obliged to 
retain it in spite of several decisions made to destroy it. When the 
so-called communistic features of the mission villages were finally 
abolished in 1848, the situation of the Indians did not improve, but 
rather deteriorated. Many features of the Jesuit organization are 
in our day approved by persons who have to deal with modern Indians 
on the same cultural level as the Guarani of Jesuit times. 
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Part 3. THE NATIVE POPULATION OF SouTH AMERICA 


By Juxian H. Stewarp 


The population density per unit of area is a rough measure of the 
success of subsistence activities in the area, and it is correlated to some 
degree with cultural development. It does not throw much direct 
light on cultural problems, however, because mere densities show 
populations only in an average or statistical sense as if they were spread 
evenly over a region. Actually, large areas were temporarily or 
permanently unpopulated, while people clustered in bands or com- 
munities. It is the size, composition, and permanency of these com- 
munities which provide the setting for sociopolitical patterns and 
cultural behavior. The first section will give population densities. 
A subsequent section will relate settlement composition to sociopolitical 
types by presenting data on community size. 


METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 


The methodological difficulties inherent in studies of aboriginal 
American population are evident from the discrepancies in the results 
of reliable scientists. The Hemisphere totals vary from Kroeber’s 
(1939) 8,400,000 (a figure less than Ricketson’s (1937) 13,000,000 for 
Yucatan alone) to Rivet’s (1924 a) and Sapper’s (1924) 40,000,000- 
50,000,000 and Spinden’s (1928) 50,0000,000-75,000,000. South Amer- 
ican totals range from Kroeber’s 4,300,000 to Rivet’s 25,000,000; 
Means (1931) arrives at 16,000,000-32,000,000 for the Andes alone. 
Table 1 shows the breakdown of these estimates. It is obvious that 
either the data or the methods were at fault. 

Previous population studies have dealt mainly with North and 
Middle America. All South American estimates, except that of Rosen- 
blat (1945), who has carefully culled original sources, and a few 
estimates of limited areas, are made by analogy with North or Cen- 
tral America or by sheer guess. 

Rosenblat reckons from the modern population of 1940 backward to 
1825, 1650, 1570, and 1492. He accepts the more conservative con- 
temporary estimates of each period, but 1570 yields data on only a 
few areas and 1492 is estimated by a hypothetic backward extension of 
the population curve. His method is shown in detail only for Haiti 
and Santo Domingo. 
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TABLE 1.—Hstimates of native American population * 


Population estimate according to— 


Area 
Kroeber 
Sapper (1924) eae (1939, Steward 2 
pp. 131-181) 

INfontnonMiéxico. 222-22 ee ee 2, 000, 000— 3, 500,000 | 1,000,000 | 1,000, 880 1, 000, 880 
IMEXICO! freee oo - Socien ss ena aa ge es eeeenes 12, 000, 000-15, 000,000 | 4,500,000 | 3,000, 000 4, 500, 000 
Westin Giese ae ss aoe ne oe eee 3, 000, 000- 4, 000, 000 300, 000 200, 000 225, 000 
Central America®. <- 2.25 eee 5, 000, 000-— 6, 000, 000 800, 000 (3) 736, 000 
Totalese = ee eo ee ee ae 20, 000, 000-25, 000,000 | 5, 600,000 |----------_- 5, 461, 880 

South America: 
MATIC OS tee eee ee ne 12, 000, 000-15, 000,000 | 4,750,000 | 3,000, 000 6, 131, 000 
Remainder of South America_______-_..] 3,000, 000- 5,000,000 | 2,035,000 | 3,334,000 | 2,898, 000 
Motalis25 = seeks oe os as eee 15, 000, 000-20, 000, 000 | 6,785,000 | 4,300, 000 9, 129, 000 
Hemispheretotal- 2-2 == eS 37, 000, 000-48, 500, 000 | 13,385,000 | 8,400,000 | 15, 590, 880 


1 All are for approximately 1492. 

2 The North American estimate follows Kroeber, 1939; México is from Rosenblat, 1945; other estimates 
are given in detail below. A preliminary estimate was given by Steward, 1945. 

3 Central America is included with South America. 

4 From Colombia to Chile. 


Rivet (1924 a, pp. 599-602) notes that in North America the aborigi- 
nal figure of 1,148,000 has been reduced by one-third to the present pop- 
ulation of 403,000. Assuming a similar reduction throughout the 
Hemisphere, he multiplies the present population by three to calculate 
the aboriginal figure, taking no account of local differences. 

Sapper (1924), a geographer, bases his calculations on the assumed 
productiveness of different types of land use: in areas of hunting, fish- 
ing, and collecting the population will be sparse; in areas of cultiva- 
tion, especially in the warm open highlands of México, Middle Amer- 
ica, and South America, it will be dense. For example, modern and 
aboriginal Guatemala are assumed to have had about the same popu- 
lations because their types of farming were about the same. 

Kroeber’s estimates for North America are based mainly on Mooney’s 
dead reckoning; for other areas, they are made by comparison with 
North America, taking into account the cultural and natural areas. 
Kroeber assumes that: (1) most contemporary estimates, particularly 
by the early Spanish missionaries and administrators, were too high; 
(2) a competent ethologist may correct such estimates for an area he 
knows well; (3) modern populations give some indication of native 
populations, but the ratio of increase is not everywhere the same; (4) 
a rich ecology usually means a greater native density, but such factors 
as iron tools and friable soils must be taken into account in comparing 
modern and native densities; and (5) a rich culture is usually an index 
of a high density. 

The data on South American demography are such that estimates 
reached by any methods can only approximate accuracy, and the 
margin of error will always be very great, perhaps as much as 50 per- 
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cent. Contemporary estimates for the early periods come largely 
from soldiers and missionaries, but sometimes from administrators. 
Kroeber’s suspicion of such estimates is certainly justifiable in the case 
of soldiers, who obviously exaggerated the number of their enemies. 
Missionary guesses of independent tribes were also liable to exag- 
geration. The careful counts of the Indians at mission stations seem 
reliable, and often they are our only source; but they do not take into 
account the Indians still at large, and they tend to lump Indians of 
different tribes. ‘The value of administrators’ estimates varies; in the 
Central Andes they seem to have been based on fairly careful census 
counts, but the ratio of tribute payers to the total population varied 
from 5 to 1 to 2 to 21 (Rosenblat, 1945). 

For the Tropical Forest and Circum-Caribbean areas, we have few 
contemporary estimates. The earliest available figure may be any- 
where from 50 to 200 years after the tribe was first contacted by 
Whites; disease, warfare, slaving, cultural and racial assimilation, and 
other factors already had reduced the population by half or more and 
in some cases virtually wiped them out. The Omagua were reduced 
from 15,000 to 7,000 between 1641 and 1681, and the Indians of 
Hispaniola were nearly extinct within a generation. 

The modern Indian population is an unreliable index of the aborig- 
inal, not only because each area has a distinctive population curve but 
because the modern censuses encounter great difficulties in counting 
Indians in remote areas and because in Hispanic America there is a 
tendency to classify Indians on a cultural rather than racial basis. 
An Indian is considered to be a person who lives like an Indian, espe- 
cially one who speaks an Indian language; when he has acquired suf- 
ficient European culture he passes into the category of Mestizo, criollo, 
ladino, or caboclo, as the partially assimilated Indians are variously 
called, although racially he may be wholly or largely Indian. The 
method of projecting the population curve backward to aboriginal 
times would be valid only if the curve were first established on the 
basis of reliable counts at all periods. Even then, its applicability to 
tribes other than that for which it was constructed would be question- 
able, because too many factors are involved: whether or not the Indians 
remained in missions; the effect of disease; and special factors of their 
culture, environment, and contact with the White man. Thus, while 
the Omagua were halved in 40 years in the 17th century, the neighbor- 
ing Cocama retained nearly their native numbers to the present day. 

The present method utilizes the earliest data that appear to be 
reliable—in some cases missionary or administrator’s reports, in 
others, travelers’ accounts—and extends the density calculated for 
the tribe in question to others who had similar cultures and lived in 
similar areas. As the tribes seem generally to have declined somewhat 
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by the time these estimates were made, the densities calculated from 
them are, even allowing for exaggerations, likely to be too small rather 
than too large. 

NATIVE DENSITIES 


The present estimates are mere approximations and should be con- 
sidered preliminary. Some areas, which are completely unknown, 
are estimated by analogy with neighboring areas for which reason- 
able samples exist. On the whole, this gives a fairly coherent picture 
so that the margin of error for certain areas is probably not over 10 
to 20 percent. In some areas the error may reach 100 percent, but 
even to narrow the error this much is a considerable achievement in 
view of previous estimates. The obvious need is full utilization of 
source material in a tribe by tribe and area by area count lke that of 
Kubler’s and Rowe’s for the Andes (Handbook, vol. 2, pp. 334-841, 
184). 

Map 16 follows Kroeber’s map for North America (Kroeber, 1939) 
in showing the number of persons per 100 km.’ 

The estimates for the southern Marginal tribes are probably fairly 
accurate, although they were made well after the Contact. If wrong, 
they are too low. Early counts give the Guarani and Chaco numbers 
which seem reasonable, but the Abipén would have a density of 5, 
which is revised to 15. 

The Araucanian and Chilotan desities, the latter greater than the 
Central Andes, are surprisingly high. Even a reduction of the Arau- 
canian estimate by half would leave a figure exceeding the densities of 
neighboring tribes; but the modern Araucanians number 300,000. If 
a native Araucanian population of 1,000,000 is not a gross error (see 
Rosenblat, 1945, pp. 77-78), Central Chile under Indian farming was 
far more productive than has been recognized. By contrast, the 
Atacamefio figure, based on a small sample, is surprisingly low. Few 
portions of the North Chilean deserts are inhabitable, however, and 
the Atacamefio total could not have exceeded 40,000 by much. The 
Diaguita must have had a density between 13, which is estimated for 
the Atacamefio, and 15, which is fairly well established for the 
Comechingon. 

The Marginal tribes of the plateaus of eastern Brazil are largely 
unknown. The average density of 10 per 100 km.’, based on several 
seemingly reasonable samples of the upper Xingt-Tapajés area, is 
extended to the Ge. The slightly greater density of 15 for the Botocu- 
do and their neighbors near the coast is a slight upward revision of 
several fairly recent samples of these peoples. By contrast, the coastal 
Tupi, to judge by certain of the Z’wpinamba, had a native density of 60. 

In the Tropical Forest tribes of the Amazon Basin, several inde- 
pendent samples run fairly consistently between 17 and 25. There 
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Mar 16.—Population densities of native South America. Numbers indicate 
persons per 100 km.’ of territory. 
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are some Tropical Forest areas, however, which do not fit the general 
picture. The territory south of the upper Guaporé River in eastern 
Bolivia had 36 persons per 100 km.?, according to what seem to be 
fairly good figures. Unless these are too high, the Yungas density 
of 20 may be too low. The Yungas also seem too low by comparison 
with the Montafia to the north; possibly the population of the Yungas, 
which came into contact with Whites at a very early time, was halved. 
by the time estimates were made. The Montaiia is high by compari- 
son with the Amazon lowlands. Unless the missionaries erred in a 
very consistent manner in several independent Montafia estimates, it 
may be suspected that some of the lowland estimates, which generally 
are later, are too low. The Wétotoans are an island of great density 
among comparatively sparse peoples. The figures taken from such 
reliable observers as Preuss and Whiffen may mean that estimates for 
neighboring peoples are too low; for the present, however, the incon- 
sistency is allowed to stand. 

Guiana is almost certainly too low. Figures are needed on the 
Contact Period. Recent samples give a density of about 10 per 100 
km.’; natively, it must have been half again as great, perhaps more. 
Whether the swampy coast had an unusually high density is an open 
question. 

The best source for Venezuela is Humboldt (1862), whose ob- 
servations made about 1800 give sample densities of 38 per 100 km.’. 
The native population was greater, but it is impossible to say how 
much greater without utilization of Contact Period sources. It is 
allowed a density of 45. 

Colombia, too, needs to be reckoned for early sources. The present 
estimate accepts 300,000 for the Chibcha and 700,000—a density of 
184—for the remainder of Colombia, a total of a 1,000,000, though 
some estimates allow the Chibcha alone 1,000,000. A reliable estimate 
of 1586 gives Colombia 715,000 (Rosenblat, 1945, pp. 77-78), and 
1,000,000 for all native Colombia seems reasonable by comparison with 
Perit and probably not too large. Some chroniclers estimate the 
Popay4n Valley alone at 100,000 to 500,000 persons, a density of 500 
to 2,500 per 100 km.? 

Highland Ecuador is reckoned entirely by analogy. A half million 
native population, which is close to the figure for the modern Indians, 
gives a density of 300 as compared with Peri’s 390 persons per 100 
km.?. Certainly this figure is not too small; if, in Ecuador as in 
Pert, there are more Indians now than at the Conquest, it is too large. 

Central America also needs estimates based on the early chroniclers. 
The present Indian population, which is extinct or greatly reduced 
in most areas, throws little light on native numbers. The few early 
samples suggest that the population was very dense in eastern Panama, 
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300 persons per 100 km.*, but thinned toward the west. Costa Rica, 
El Salvador, and the southern Highlands of Guatemala had greater 
density (200) than Nicaragua or northern Honduras (40). 

The Antilles had a very large population, though its size frequently 
has been exaggerated. I have followed Rosenblat’s conservative esti- 
mates even though his Hispaniola figure gives a density of 767, about 
twice that of any other area in America. The lesser Antilles, how- 
ever, reach a density of over 500, to judge by certain samples. By 
contrast, Cuba, which the Arawak shared with the primative Ciboney, 
had a density of only 69. 

In the table 2, the data are taken from Handbook articles except 
where the source is indicated. 


TABLE 2.—Native population numbers and densities of South American tribes 


Size in | Persons 


Area Population] units of | per 100 Source and comments 
100 km.?} km.? 
Marginal Tribes: 
Southern Marginal: 
VATCHIDOIALO.==-<2222-2-2-sa—5 9, 000 1,051 9 Chono, 1,000; Alacaluf, 400 after 


1900; Yahgan, 3,000, 1875; Ona, 
2,000, 1875-1900. 


Pampas-Patagonia..___...._.- 36, 125 14, 450 2.5 | Various 19th-century estimates. 
DEAT ATO ay al ae Eo Se eS 4,000 1, 000 4 
Comechingén-Huarpe, etc_---- 52, 550 3, 570 15 Comechingén native estimate 30,000 
(Serrano, 1945). 
Charrua-Caracara_-____-_---- 9, 000 3, 000 3 By analogy with Pampas. 
Total, Southern Marginal_- 110, 675 23, 071 
Western © hacos ==. == 22.---5 2. 186, 400 4, 320 29 Earliest totals for main tribes 


(Métraux, Handbook, vol. 1). 
Eastern Brazil: 


IBONOTOS == ee aesens sen seceed= 16, 000 1, 600 10 By anes recent estimates seem 
too low. 

Southern Cayap6-Guaté___.__- 59, 000 5, 900 10 By analogy; no data. 

Camgange see 17, 500 2, 500 a Recent sample; may be too low. 

(Bacistiae se ee eee 6, 000 600 10 By analogy; no data. 

NETLOG UN yee ee 22, 000 1, 100 20 | Good estimates (Lévi-Strauss, 
Handbook, vol. 2). 

Wpperskane sss. eee 10, 000 1, 000 10 | Analogy with Nambicuara, con- 


servative reduction; Von den 
Steinen’s 3,000 too low. 


Northwest and Central Ge___-- 98, 000 9, 800 10 Eeeue samples give 6 to 8 per 100 
m.?, 

Creye-Timbira 1, 440 160 9 | By analogy, other Ge. 

Timbira___ Eos 22, 000 2, 200 10 | No data; by analogy. 

SERCO Be ee 10, 000 1, 000 10 | No data; by analogy. 

BOLOCUaOn CtCene ene ea oe 43, 500 2, 900 15 | Estimates of last century give 
density of 11 to 14 per kilometer.? 

TRG OE eo eS EEE 4,000 160 25 | 1910 estimate, 1,000; Carajad re- 
duction by 1910 estimated at 
one-fourth original. 

(C1 oe ae Sei ee Beer e 57, 000 2, 000 28 | Krause’s estimate of 100,000 for 1845 
reduced by one-half. 

heremMemMoes o225 22 te eee 21, 000 700 30 | No data; density was probably 
half that of coastal Tupi. 

Total, eastern Brazil_______ 387, 440 31, 620 
Amazon Marginals: 

LUTTE RRS a Soh 30, 000 1, 400 21 | Reduction by half of early estimate 
of 60,000 native population. 

Province of Mainas_________- 42, 500 1, 900 22 | Missionary estimates. 

Carona eee ee 19, 400 970 20 | Analogy; no data. 

OG ee ee a pe a ee ee eee Included with neighboring tribes 


for lack of data. 


Total, Amazon Marginals_- 91, 900 4, 270 
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TABLE 2.—Native population numbers and densities of South American tribes— 
Continued 


Area 


Tropical Forest Tribes: 
Eastern Chaco: 
Abipén and neighbors-____-_-_-- 


Payagud, Chané, Mbayd_-_--_-- 


Total eastern Chaco_-_-_-_-_ 


Tupt-Guarant: 
Paraguay-Brazil_-_______- 


Parana Deltaso2 es sso 

Upper Sao Francisco River 
region. 

Cariri and neighbors-_-.-_-_-- 

Coastal Tupi south of Ama- 
zon. 


PEN eLCHONT See nee ee ee ee 


Lower Amazon Tupi_._----- 


Apiacé-Cayabt 


Munduruct 


ROCA ar wpe awe oe 
Amazon River: 


Cocamas ese ess Se ee 


ATU CICLO ee ee 


PLOLAIPAIN AZ ON ee ee 


Southwest Amazon: 
Afibyst sl SDR. cuts eee 


INorthvof Guaporesss == 


South of Guaporé River_-__-_- 
Total Southwest Amazon-- 
Eastern Bolivia: 
TAQCOnGnNS 2- coe 
Province of Chiquitos_______- 


Province of Mojos-_----------- 
TANG LY Ee eee a Set Ve es Sees 8 


65, 500 
189, 000 


60, 800 


100, 000 


18, 000 


36, 200 
25, 500 


768, 000 


12, 000 
16, 000 
72, 000 


30, 000 


130, 000 


139, 400 
46, 000 
72, 160 


257, 560 


25, 000 


42,000 
6, 000 
5, 000 

31, 000 


48, 000 


157, 000 


Size in | Persons 


1, 550 


28 


Source and comments 


Earliest totals of main tribes 
(Métraux, Handbook, vol. 1). 
Earliest totals (Métraux, Hand- 

book, vol. 1). 


Estimate of 300,000 Guaranf killed 
or captured at Conquest reduced 
to 200,000; or 30 missions with 
6,000 each in 1708. 

By comparison coastal Tupi. 

No data; analogy with Ge area. 


No data; analogy with Ge area. 
4,200 km. of coast, 75 km deep. 
Tupinamba sample had 27,000 
persons in 45,000-km.? Island of 
Maranhao, density of 906 per 100 
ae (Métraux, Handbook, vol. 
By analogy coastal Tupf; an un- 
known number of Amanayé and 
Turiwara in area not counted. 
Extensions of Maué density; Maué 
sample in 1939 gave 25 per 100 
km.? Total may be too low. 


Probably reliable estimate 
16,000 Apiacd, 2,000 Cayabi. 
Martius’ estimate about 1880, and 
double that of Tocantins, 1877. 

By analogy neighboring Tupi. 


of 


These estimates allow 50 km. each 
side of the river. 

Missionary estimates. 
about 10,000. _ 

Missionary estimates, 15,000, 1641; 
7,000, 1681. 

No data; analogy coastal Twpt 
and upper Amazon; Carvajal 
noted larger villages below 
mouth of I¢a. 

No data; by analogy coastal Tupf. 


Today, 


By analogy from neighbors; present 
White and Indian about 100,000. 
ag data; by analogy with neigh- 
ors. 
Average of several estimates rang 
ing from 25 to 45 per 100 km.? 


Mission estimates 40 to 150 years 
ago total 18,800; perhaps 24 were 
in missions. 

Estimate of 23,788 in 1766, 200 years 
after Contact. 

Estimate for 1680. 


Estimates are much lower; density 
of 20 per 100 km.? is by analogy. 
Fairly accurate early estimate. 
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TABLE 2.—Native population numbers and densities of South American tribes— 
Continued 


Area 


Tropical Forest Tribes—Continued 


Montana: 
Ucayali-Madeira--_---------- 31, 740 
VD ee 20, 000 
Huallaga-Ucayali.__-.__-__-- 105, 070 
LALIT Rie a Si PB ttn eae nee es 26, 600 
Cofan, Quijo, Canelo_-__------ 25, 000 
‘otal Montana-----_----—— 208, 410 
Northeast Amazon: 
Amazon-Rio Negro------.---- 71, 250 
Western Tucanoans--_-------- 16, 000 
Witotoans, etc............---- 67, 000 
Uaupés-Caquetaé.___________- 45, 000 
Eastern Colombia_-_..--_.--- 70, 500 
Total Northwest Amazon__ 269, 750 
Quianas: 
North of Amazon, Guianas, 213, 750 
including Marginals. 
PONTO cee noe occ o oe 6, 300 
ota Guianas:- 22 == a= 220, 050 
Northwestern South America: 
Motilones and neighbors------ 40, 000 
GOUT OM see cee eee ee & <> 31, 300 
Colombia Pacific Coast---__- 15, 000 
Total Northwestern South 86, 300 
America. 
Sub-Andean Tribes: 
Venezuela, north of Orinoco-__-__- 144, 000 
Colombia: 
GTAOCKOE tees ces See ores 300, 000 
Remainder Highland 700, 000 
Colombia. 
Total Sub-Andean_---_-_-- 1, 144, 000 
Andean Tribes: 
LOBED GUG) Ae 3 ei oe gees ee 500, 000 
Southern Andes: 
PAL OCIINENO sa oe ee a ae 40, 000 
DUTTA pea ap fone 8 ep eae os 41,000 
AT TALCININS = en eee! 1, 000, 000 
ROT OG ee ee eee 50, 000 
Total Andean Tribes__-__--- 1, 631, 000 
Central Highlands: 
Highland (Pert... *..- | 2, 330, 000 
Highland Bolivia__-_-___-_-- 1, 170, 000 
Total Central Andes_-_____-_ 


738931—49——44 


3, 500, 000 


Size in | Persons 


Population | units of | per 100 
100 km.? 2 


15 


12 


45 


1,070 


390 
390 


Source and comments 


1940 census. 

17th century missionary estimates; 
1940 census gives 20,000 also. 

Sample missionary estimates; anal- 
ogy neighbors. 

Stirling, 1938, pp. 28-38. 

Missionary estimates; see Rosen- 
blat, 1945, pp. 77-78. 


Most conservative native estimate 
for Yagua used as sample. 


Estimate of 1635 gives density of 15 
per 100 km.? adjusted to 20. 

Cf. Handbook, vol. 3, estimates, 
which seem too high by compari- 
son with neighbors. 

Total Tucanoans in 1900 is 8,700 or 
10 persons per 100 km.?; native 
density probably double this. 

By analogy. 


Modern samples give densities 
around 10 persons per 100 km.?; 
native must have been half again 
this, perhaps more. 

Gumilla, 1791. 


Recent Motilones density is 25 per- 
sons per 100 km.? 

20th-century estimate. 

Recent Chocé estimate gives den- 
sity 17 persons per 100 km.?, 


Humboldt’s estimates (1822-27) 
give 38 persons per 100 km.? 
in 1800. 


Native estimates. 
Allowing 1,000,000 for Highland 
Colombia, minus 300,000 Chibcha. 


Handbook, vol. 2. 


Salar de Atacama, 13 persons in 
100 km.?, 1581; total in 1800, 7,400 
(Boman, 1908). 

By analogy with Atacama prob 
ably estimates too low. 

Native estimate (Cooper, Hand- 
book, vol. 2). 

Cooper. Handbook, vol. 2. 


Handbook, vol. 2. 
Handbook, vol. 2. 
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TABLE 2.—Native population numbers and densities of South American tribes— 
Continued 


Size in | Persons 


Area Population | units of | per 100 Source and comments 
100 km.?| km.? 
‘otal South-America. -5_.----25 2) 9, 228, 735 | 182, 507 |_--.---- 
Central America: 
Eastern Panam§---_-------_--- 150, 000 500 300 | Density probably near that of 
modern Cuna, 350 per 100 km.?. 
Western Panamé.__._.______- 74, 600 373 200 | Pepulation of Panamé thinned 
toward west, with Chanaguena 
density 125in 1709. 
Costa Ries 22. 119, 400 597 200 Paukenyy Sane density as western 
anamaé. 
East coast Nicaragua and 180, 000 1, 180 100 | Mosquito density now 55; native 
Honduras. was certainly double. 
North coast Honduras---__--- 25, 000 500 50 | Jicague density, 20 in 1674; Paya 
density, 50in 1800. 
Honduran Highland and El 187, 500 750 250 | Modern ZLenca density about 190; 
Salvador. Kroeber gives 292 for E] Salvador. 
Total Central America__. 736, 500 3: 900) | oats 
Antilles: 
Oe ss en we ee 80, 000 1, 147 69 | Rosenblat. 
EN eas Ce, CO a ein let pepe Seta DS) 40, 000 115 348 | Rosenblat. 
QUAN GS eee ee ee ee 20, 000 114 175 | Half native estimate. 
Haiti and Santo Domingo____-_-__- 100, 000 767 555 | Rosenblat. 
Puerto Rico:=22- 22-2 50, 000 90 555 | Rosenblat; De Hostos (Handbook, 


vol. 4) gives 200,000. Some 
estimates were 600,000. 
Messer “Antilles << ssssoeao se eee 35, 000 70 500 | 2,000 on St. Vincent in 1700; if 3,000 
native, St. Vincent density is 750 
density for Dominica is 375. 


DENSITY, CULTURE, AND ECOLOGY 


The population densities on map 16 represent approximations to 
absolute figures that have an error of from 10 to 100 percent. The 
relative densities are far more important to cultural problems, and 
the significance of error is greatly reduced if relative densities are 
considered. For example, by present estimates, the Central Andes 
had about 150 times the density of Patagonia. If the Patagonian 
population were doubled and that of the Andes halved, the former 
would have 40 times the density of the latter, which would still be 
highly important in terms of the numbers of people who may aggre- 
gate in sociopolitical groups. Assuming that the present figures are 
approximately correct, the densities seem to vary significantly among 
the cultural groups. Taking the Central Andes as the yardstick, it 
is found to have 44 times the density of the Chilean Archipelago, 14 
to 40 times that of the other Marginal tribes, 20 times that of the 
Tropical Forest peoples, and about twice that of the Antilles, Highland 
Colombia, and Central America. 

In ecological terms, the greatest densities were in the semiarid Andes, 
where subsistence was based on intensive farming, which employed 
both irrigation and fertilization. It has been estimated that in the 
Andes only one-half acre of cultivated ground was required to sup- 
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port each person as compared with 1 acre in native México and in the 
eastern United States (Kroeber, 1939, pp. 146-147, 163) and seven- 
tenths acre in Yucatén (Ricketson and Ricketson, 1937, pp. 16-17). 
The next greatest densities were in the Circum-Caribbean area, where 
the people relied on ocean resources as much as on farming. The situa- 
tion is comparable to the Pacific Coast of North America, which, de- 
spite the absence of agriculture, had one of the densest populations on 
the Continent. Around the Caribbean, the additional agricultural re- 
sources supported many more people than on the North American 
coasts. The coastal and fluvial areas of the Guianas and Brazil were 
more sparsely populated than the Circum-Caribbean area, probably 
because of the decreased intensity of farming. One has the impres- 
sion, however, that vast regions of potentially arable land were never 
utilized and that the population may have been expanding at the time 
of the Conquest. In the savanna lands scattered around the Amazon 
and Orinoco Basins and in the brush country of eastern Brazil and 
the Gran Chaco, where the tropical root crops could not be grown and 
the tribes were hunters and gatherers, the population was extremely 
sparse. The lowest density was the plains of Argentina, which though 
well adapted to animal raising and plough agriculture, did not yield 
to Indian farm methods. 


€ 
POPULATION TRENDS 


The aboriginal population of South America is estimated at about 
9,000,000, of which approximately half were in the Central Andes. 
(See table 3.) Today nearly 7,000,000 persons are classed, largely for 
cultural reasons, as Indians. (Some estimates double this figure.) 
There are several million caboclos, criollos, and Mestizos of various 
sorts, who, though predominantly Indian in race, are not classed as 
Indians in the census. Biologically, therefore, there are considerably 
more than 7,000,000 persons of Indian ancestry. In fact, the Indian 
race is undoubtedly as numerous as at the time of the Conquest, and it 
has probably made a substantial net gain. The gain, however, is at- 
tributable entirely to the Andes. Elsewhere, the population has de- 
clined, though not always to the extent that the census indicates. The 
loss, which is primarily a function of the intensity and duration of 
European contact and of the aboriginal population density, varies in 
each area (map 17). 

The greatest decline was along the coasts and large rivers, where the 
Europeans, water-borne and maintaining contact with the homeland, 
came with overwhelming force. The Indians of the coasts of Brazil, 

1 Acceptance of census estimates may easily obscure the considerable numbers of Indians 


and consequently the true population trends in these countries. (See, for example, 
Shapiro, 1942.) 
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TABLE 3.—South American Indian population 


Indian population Percent 


in— of : 
. nationa. 
Location popula- 
tion 
1500 1940 (1946) 
Southern Nations: ; 
Chile oS 2 as SS oS ee eee 1,000,000 | 290, 000 9.0 
AMON TIN See ee ee A Aa eer, eS eee ee ee 300, 000 | 120, 000 1.0 
UU ye FS 2d SAT Oe eS ee Od TED ee Be 20,000 | Extinct 0 
NOt: 2: 25h eek CREE St: ba eed SEDs. eee ae” See 1, 320,000 | 410, 000 


_ 


CESK nseNres 
Cmonn ROO 


IRANAMIAS=E esse ast Ae Eee ee ee ee ee: Fe eee 70, 000 42, 000 

Costa Mica 2256 eM ns oe ee A cee a Ee 5 3, 000 

Nicaragua, Honduras, and El Salvador_-___.________-_--_-_-----___-- 100, 000 85, 000 
Mota lacs? t_ 28 Viet ee Oe eos es ea eee. Fee 3, 300, 000 969, 000 

Highland Nations: 

TORO Vo Cay page Ee ee ey NOD Rime aby) eet pee eee. RI See 1,000,000 | 960, 000 50. 0 

(PGRiTee t= ses Sees te CSREES eee ae ee 5 Per eras ares. 25 3, 500, 000 |2, 800, 000 40.0 

IB OLIVIA ee re ee a a eet ee en Oe ee ne a ee a ee eee 1, 800, 000 51.0 
a Ra | (se ee ke EON TES ee ee Les 2 Pe os eS te 4, 500, 000 |5, 560, 000 
BuuthiAmericandatdl. of). eR ee ee ~ 9, 120, 000 |6, 939, 000 


the Guianas, Venezuela, Colombia, Central America, and Ecuador, 
though very numerous, were quickly submerged ; along the Amazon and 
Orinoco they also suffered a rapid decline. In these areas, their place 
was partly taken by Negroes from Africa. In most of the coastal and 
fluvial areas, the very identity of the native tribes is in doubt. In the 
Antillean islands, which may be regarded as entirely coastal, the In- 
dians were nearly extinct within a century and a half. Las Casas 
estimated that the native population of Puerto Rico and Jamaica had 
shrunk from 3,000,000 (a figure that is much too high) in 1509 to 200 
in 1542. 

As the Europeans penetrated inland along the Amazon and Orinoco, 
the Indians gradually succumbed, some perishing, others becoming 
culturally assimilated and adding their blood to that of the Whites and 
Negroes to form mixed populations. Today the main survival of In- 
dians is in the areas beyond easy navigation, i. e., in the great U which 
surrounds the Amazon Basin and includes the Amazon-Orinoco water- 
shed, the Northwest Amazon, the Montafia, Mato Grosso, parts of the 
Chaco, and the eastern Brazilian plateau. This was precisely the area 
of Marginal and Semi-Marginal tribes, who, in pre-Colombian times 
had remained comparatively uninfluenced by the Tropical Forest type 
of culture, which was also water-borne. (Compare the culture types, 
map 18, and the distribution of modern Indians, map 17.) Elsewhere 
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Map 17.—Distribution of Indians in 1940. 


in the Tropical Forests and around the Caribbean Sea, the Indians who 
survive today live mainly in areas that are unsuited for European 
occupation, such as the swamps of the Orinoco Delta and of the 
Mosquito Coast in Nicaragua and the mountainous areas of western 
Venezuela and Central America. 

In Argentina and Uruguay, where the native population was sparse, 
the coastal tribes were also first to succumb. Later, the Europeans 
swept inland, finding the country suitable for their economy, and the 
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Indians have all but vanished. In Chile, the story was the same 
except that the Araucanians, driven south but not surrendering, were 
finally isolated on a reservation. 

There were numerous factors in this decline, and their operation in 
different localities made for very unlike population curves. (See Ro- 
senblat, 1945.) European diseases, which were most devastating 
where the Indians were concentrated, as in missions or forced settle- 
ments, wiped out some tribes within a century or two, whereas imme- 
diate neighbors survived in some strength to the present day. War- 
fare, both with the Whites and with tribes dislocated by the Conquest, 
took a terrific toll. The Indians also suffered from disrupted economic 
and cultural life. It is perhaps premature to guess whether better 
health measures and reservation systems will check this decline. 

By contrast to the remainder of South America, the Andes, espe- 
cially the Central Andes, have more Indians today than at the time 
of the Conquest. As elsewhere, the Coast suffered most from White 
contacts, but later the Whites penetrated the interior and the total 
population was probably halved. Aboriginally numerous, culturally 
stable, and comparatively unaffected by epidemics, it has recovered 
and is now larger and increasing. 


Part 4. SoutH AMERICAN CULTURES: AN INTERPRETATIVE 
SUMMARY 2 


By Juwian H. Srewarp 


INTRODUCTION 


It is the purpose of the present article to provide a basis for classi- 
fying South American Indian cultures and to present comparative 
summaries of the principal cultural types in terms of their ecological 
adaptations and historical development. It endeavors to reduce the 
bewildering variety of cultural data to categories which have a real 
and historical meaning. In this respect, it differs from the method 
of historical particularizing which treats each tribe and culture as 
unique, emphasizing their peculiarities and stressing the exceptional 
rather than the general. The latter method is valuable in detailed 
analyses of individual tribes, but, applied to large areas, it gives the 
impression that cultural elements and patterns occur in a random and 
fortuitous manner. 

Admittedly, an attempt to subsume large numbers of tribal cultures 
under general types, as undertaken here, encounters difficulties pre- 
sented by borderline cases, by insufficient data, and by possible mis- 
interpretation of data. The general character of the main cultural 
types will doubtless have to be redescribed in the light of new infor- 
mation and more detailed comparisons, and many tribes will quite 
probably be found to belong to types other than those to which they 
are here assigned. Authors familiar with certain tribes will find that 
the generalizations do not do their tribes justice. Science will be best 
served, however, by correcting faulty generalizations with better gen- 
eralizations; carping at these constructs because a few special facts do 
not fit them can only lead to the impression that culture development 
is utterly capricious and haphazard. 

The fourfold classification used herein (map 18) corresponds in 
general to the four volumes of the Handbook—Marginal tribes, Trop- 
ical Forest peoples, Circum-Caribbean and Sub-Andean peoples, and 
Andean civilizations—except that in retrospect it is evident that many 


1I am grateful to Drs. A. L. Kroeber, Robert H. Lowie, W. D. Strong, John M. Cooper, 
and Gordon R. Willey for having read and criticized this summary. 
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Map 18.—Distribution of aboriginal culture types. (Solid black, Central Andes; 
horizontal hachure, Circum-Caribbean; cross-hachure, Tropical Forest and 
Southern Andes; diagonal hachure, Semi-Marginal; stipple, Marginal.) 
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tribes were improperly classified. In the preceding volumes of the 
Handbook, the tribes were classed more or less on the basis of impres- 
sions. The classification, like previous ones,? used principally the 
general element content of the cultures rather than a systematic com- 
parison of the patterns. Special weight was accorded one or another 
feature in each case. The Marginal peoples were distinguished by their 
lack of farming and their generally simple cultures; the Tropical For- 
est peoples were identified by their agriculture and various material 
traits, which were adapted to the tropical rain forests; the Circum- 
Caribbean and Sub-Andean peoples were grouped together because of 
their class system and temple cult; and the Andean peoples, from 
southern Colombia to Central Chile and Northwest Argentina, were 
distinguished by their Central Andean technology, material culture, 
and ritual complex. 

The present classification is based primarily on sociopolitical and 
religious patterns. Culture elements are accorded secondary impor- 
tance because too many of them are independent variables. Their 
distributions were dissonant with those of the sociopolitical and 
religious patterns, and they occurred in quite different patterns. They 
were the building materials of culture and did not greatly affect the 
architecture. The bow and atlatl, for example, occurred in widely 
differing patterns of hunting and warfare. Ritual elements, such as 
hair cutting, flagellation, or the scratching stick, served a very dif- 
ferent purpose in each local context. Deities, such as the sun or stars, 
were variously mythological characters, shamans’ spirits, or tribal 
gods. Items of adornment, such as face painting, tattooing, and ear- 
plugs, were badges of tribal membership, sex, society affiliation, or 
class status, according to the tribal patterns they entered. Even ele- 
ment complexes, that is, stable groups of elements, were found in dif- 
ferent settings. For example, the initiation of boys into a secret 
organization, which used a sacred trumpet to represent the voice of 
the gods, was part of an ancestor cult in the northwest Amazon and 
of a priest-temple cult among the Mojo. 

A classification based on culture elements would not at all corre- 
spond to one based on sociopolitical patterns. In terms of culture 
elements, eastern Bolivia would be classed with the Tropical Forests, 
and the Northern and Southern Andes would be included with the Cen- 
tral Andes. The Circum-Caribbean peoples would belong with the 
Tropical Forests if material elements were emphasized and with the 
Andes if social and ritual elements were given more weight. Culture 
elements have greatest classifactory significance in the case of the 
Marginal peoples, who, though very heterogeneous, differed from all 
other South American tribes in certain important absences. They 


? Wissler’s five-fold grouping (1922), Cooper’s three-fold (1942), and Stout’s nine-fold 
(1938). 
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characteristically lacked agriculture, loom weaving, twilled and woven 
basketry, dugout canoes, and a considerable list of lesser items found 
among their neighbors. 

The patterns chosen herein as the basis for classification are those 
which integrate the institutions of the sociopolitical unit. The unit 
is the cohesive group whose members live in more or less permanent 
association with one another, participate in the same economic, social, 
and religious activities, and submit to the same in-group sanctions 
and political controls. It is the group of persons whose varied and 
reciprocal behavior patterns form a self-contained cultural whole. It 
is sometimes but not always the tribe; the term “tribe” is often applied 
to a group of units which, though culturally and linguistically similar, 
are politically independent of one another. The magnitude of the 
sociopolitical unit varies: In rare cases, it is the conjugal family ; more 
often, it is the extended family or lineage; frequently, it is the multi- 
family or multilineage community; and, in some areas, it is the multi- 
community state, federation, or empire. 

The pattern or structure of each unit varies not only with its size 
and composition but with its special cleavages, which may be based 
variously on kinship, sex, age, and status and on military, religious, 
and economic activities. The units are thus distinguished by such 
institutions as clans, lineages, and other kin groups, division of labor, 
secret societies, special associations, warrior classes, a priesthood, a 
nobility, and the like. Though every independent sociopolitical unit 
differed somewhat from all others in the way it patterned these insti- 
tutions, certain broad configurations occurred over wide areas, and 
it is possible to group them in four principal types, as follows: 

(1) The Marginal peoples had sociopolitical units which consisted 
either of a single kin group or of several loosely organized kin groups. 
Members of the unit were differentiated on the basis of age, sex, 
economic activities, and sometimes associations. Behavior was sanc- 
tioned by the informal and often unconscious influences of tribal 
custom operating through these institutions. These tribes had very 
similar crisis rites, shamanism, and magic, and their technology and 
material culture, though not homogeneous, was rudimentary and 
generally lacked the developed agriculture, building arts, and manu- 
facturing processes found among other South American Indians, The 
sociopolitical patterns, however, varied with local conditions. Be- 
cause the Marginal tribes lived in areas of limited resources and had 
elementary exploitative devices, the size and composition of their 
groups and many of their institutions had to be adapted to subsistence 
needs. 

(2) The Tropical Forest and Southern Andean peoples also had 
sociopolitical units consisting principally of kin groups and structured 
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along lines of age, sex, and associations, but theirs differed from those 
of the Marginal tribes in that more developed exploitative devices, 
which included farming, and better transportation afforded by the 
canoe, permitted larger and more stable units. Social control was 
informal, except in a few communal activities such as warfare, which 
often had a special chief. They also had a richer technology and 
material culture, but their crisis rites and shamanistic patterns were 
of the same types as those of the Marginal tribes. 

(3) The Sub-Andean and Circum-Caribbean peoples, though sim- 
ilar in technology and material culture to the Tropical Forest Tribes, 
had a more effective subsistence complex which supported a denser 
population and larger and more permanent villages. The villages 
were composed of many non-kin groups and were organized on the 
basis of classes rather than merely of age, sex, and associations. 
Warfare, carried on by the Marginal peoples mainly for revenge and 
by the Tropical Forest tribes for revenge and for personal prestige, 
became, among the Sub-Andean and Circum-Caribbean peoples, the 
principal means of achieving membership in the upper class, and war 
captives formed a slave class. Individual behavior was still largely 
sanctioned by custom, but governmental regulation through state law 
was foreshadowed by special and delimited powers accorded chiefs, 
warriors, and shamans in particular contexts and for delimited periods. 
Among the Tropical Forest and Marginal peoples, the shaman dealt 
principally with his own spirit helper, and his principal function was 
to cure and practice magic; among the Sub-Andean and Circum- 
Caribbean tribes, he served also as the priest in a temple-idol cult 
dedicated to the tribal gods, though his rites tended to be private 
oracular sessions rather than public ceremonies in a ritual calendar. 

(4) The Central Andean peoples had the most developed agricul- 
ture in South America, the most dense population, and very efficient 
transportation, the combination of which permitted the growth of 
true urban centers and the extension of social interrelations and po- 
litical controls over large areas. Patterns implicit in the Circum- 
Caribbean and Sub-Andean culture were fully developed in the Central 
Andes: a rigidly hereditary class system; war for conquest rather 
than for personal advancement through the capture of slaves; a temple 
cult with a hierarchy of gods and priests; public ceremonies forming 
a ritual cycle; and regimentation of a considerable portion of the lives 
of the commoners through political controls enforced by the state more 
than by the sanctions of tribal custom. These institutions overshad- 
owed and to some degree replaced behavior patterns pertaining essen- 
tially to the kin group and the community. Central Andean material 
culture differs little technologically from other areas, except in 
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metallurgy and the building arts, but it is outstanding in the quantity, 
variety, and excellence of its products, and finer goods were produced 
by special craftsmen for the upper classes. 

This fourfold classification has developmental implications in that 
some institutions and practices were necessarily antecedent to others, 
but it is not a unilinear scheme. As will be shown in a concluding 
section, a strong historical tradition carried certain sociopolitical in- 
stitutions and probably several technologies throughout a considerable 
portion of South America, but the acceptance and patterning of such 
institutions was always contingent upon local potentialities. 'The po- 
tentialities were a function of the local ecology, that is, the interaction 
of environment, exploitative devices, and socioeconomic habits. In 
each case, the exigencies of making a living in a given environment with 
a specific set of devices and methods for obtaining, transporting, and 
preparing food and other essential goods set limits to the dispersal 
or grouping of the people and to the composition of settlements, and 
it strongly influenced many of their modes of behavior. 

TheYahgan, for example, quite obviously had to live in small, widely 
spaced groups if they were to obtain sufficient shellfish in their coastal 
habitat. The Onaand Techuelche could live in larger, nomadic hunting 
bands, and those of the 7’ehuelche undoubtedly grew in size after they 
obtained the horse. Probably as a function of the hunting economy, 
the bands were made up of patrilineal lineages. Along the rivers and 
coasts of the Amazon area, a more abundant subsistence and developed 
canoe travel permitted large population concentrations, and the settle- 
ment pattern and sociopolitical institutions had wider latitude for 
variation. The Circum-Caribbean area probably had still greater 
latitude, but it differed from the Tropical Forests because of the his- 
torical influences which brought it a class-structured society. The 
Andes had the most efficient subsistence pattern of all South America, 
and it developed over a long period within a strong historical tradition. 
The ultimate origin of its patterns has not yet been disclosed, but their 
influence on non-Andean peoples and their final formulation in the 
Central Andes by the /nca can be traced with some certainty. 

In the following pages, population densities are related to com- 
munity size. South American cultural data are then classified and 
summarized according to the four sociopolitical patterns. Under 
each, the subsistence activities and settlement patterns are described; 
the social, religious, and political institutions are analyzed; and the 
technology and material culture are briefly sketched. A concluding 
section traces basic trends in the development of South American 
cultures from the earliest known periods to the present day. 
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Population densities suggest potentialities for community develop- 
ment, but far greater insight into the actual setting of sociopolitical 
patterns is afforded if they are analyzed in relation to settlement types 
and community size (map 19). 

Population density and community size are by no means correlated, 
because the number of people who may live together in permanent 
association depends not only upon the number of persons per unit of 
area but on the quantity and distribution of resources, the transporta- 
tional facilities, and the sociological factors, such as warfare and re- 
ligion, that determine settlement patterns. 

The Marginal tribes of Southern Argentina and Chile had a com- 
paratively sparse population, ranging from 2.5 to 9 persons per 106 
km.? In addition, their reliance on wild foods, which were widely 
scattered, and the necessity of transporting their goods and foods on 
their own backs (in some place they used bark canoes) precluded large, 
permanent settlements. Even where their population density equaled 
that of neighboring Tropical Forest tribes, their nomadism prevented 
community growth, for example among the Mambicuara, Mura, 
Striond, and Western Amazon Semi-Marginal tribes. (Cf. maps 16 
and 19.) 

A striking illustration of the importance of transportational facili- 
ties to community size is afforded by the tribes which adopted the 
horse after the Conquest. Among the peoples of Patagonia, the 
Pampas, and the Chaco, the bands increased several fold after the 
adoption of the horse. 

Many of the Marginal tribes had groups consisting of only a single, 
conjugal family, that is, five or six persons, or slightly more if there 
were polygamy. Wherea greater number of people remained in perma- 
nent association, they tended to form an extended family or lineage 
rather than a group of unrelated conjugal families. The limit of the 
lineage, however, was usually about 60 persons. When a community 
or band exceeded this number, they often lost a sense of being related 
to one another. Larger groups, therefore, generally consisted of 
several unrelated lineages, as among the somewhat agricultural tribes 
of the Chaco, who had communities of some 200 persons, and of eastern 
Brazil, where villages had 400 or more. 

The agricultural tribes had permanent food resources near their 
villages, but farming did not have the same relationship to com- 
munity size in each area. In the Tropical Forests, where the popula- 
tion density ranged from 10 to 50 persons per 100 km.?, cultivation 
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Map 19.—Size of native communities. The average size is given for each area. 
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was by the slash-and-burn method, and the fields, and in some cases 
the village, had to be moved periodically. The soil was tilled by 
women, who, having many household duties, could go only a limited 
distance to the fields. The Tropical Forest villages, which had as 
many as 1,000 persons among the riparian and littoral tribes, were 
supported more by the combination of water resources and transpor- 
tation in efficient, dugout canoes than by farming. Conceivably, 
communities could have been larger had they been dispersed, but war- 
fare kept them tightly nucleated; several large houses, each sheltering 
a lineage, were clustered inside a palisade. In some areas, however, 
as along the upper Amazon, houses were strung along the river with- 
out special grouping, though the population was comparatively dense 
(at least 30 persons per 100 km.*). 

In the Circum-Caribbean area, the denser population (several hun- 
dred persons per 100 km.?) and the larger communities, which had 1,000 
to 3,000 persons each, represent an intensification of the Tropical For- 
est ecology: somewhat better agriculture, abundant sea foods, and 
excellent canoe transportation. The large villages, however, were 
not solely the product of the numerous population. The villages 
tended to grow because they had become administrative and religious 
centers and because their population was augmented with captive 
slaves. The Avaucanians, also good farmers and with a population 
density about equal to that of the Circum-Caribbean area, lacked these 
sociological factors which made for community growth. Instead of 
fewer and larger communities, they had numerous small ones, each 
constituting a lineage of 100 to 150 persons. Many other tribes simi- 
larly failed to achieve the community size which their ecology would 
have permitted. 

In the Central Andes, the population, which had a density of 720 
persons per 100 km.’, was so concentrated in the fertile Coastal and 
Highland valleys that the settlement pattern was one of almost con- 
tinuous dispersal over areas that were inhabitable. Instead of con- 
centrating in fortified villages (the North Coast was probably an 
exception), refuge was sought in hilltop forts. Religious and ad- 
ministrative centers, however, provided nucleating points for com- 
munities of varying sizes. The ayllu village usually had several 
hundred inhabitants. The more important centers had several thou- 
sand people, and some communities were true cities, for example, 
Cuzco, which had some 100,000 persons. The basis for these urban 
communities was the combination of the dense population, which was 
supported by highly efficient agriculture, coastal transportation by 
sea-going balsa rafts and inland transportation by pack llamas travel- 
ing on roads, and the strong development of religious and adminis- 
trative centers. 
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These general, comparative data on population densities and com- 
munity size will serve as a background to the analyses of sociopolitical 
and cultural types which follow. 


THE MARGINAL TRIBES 


The Marginal tribes were essentially hunters and gatherers, and 
they exploited comparatively unproductive environments by means 
of a simple technology. Their sociopolitical units were small, some- 
what unstable, and frequently nomadic, and the relations of their 
members to one another were governed by kinship, age, sex, and as- 
sociations. The size, permanency, and composition of their groups 
were strongly affected by subsistence patterns, each adapted to a 
distinctive environment, and by special local developments, such as 
clans, moieties, and associations. Sociopolitically, therefore, the 
Marginal peoples differed from one another as much as they differed 
from other South American Indians. 

In terms of culture elements, the Marginal tribes were also extremely 
varied not only because many of the comparatively archaic features 
are unevenly distributed among them but because locally they bor- 
rowed many items from their Tropical Forest and Andean neighbors. 

The following are some of the elements which certain Chaco tribes 
borrowed from the Andes: Loom. weaving, painted cloth, tie dyeing, 
ceramic styles, dice games, some farming, use of salt and other condi- 
ments, fermented drinks, slings, feather fire fans, sandals, body paint 
applied with stamps, drums, flutes, whistles, eyed needles, some myth 
themes, and other minor items (Handbook, 1: 210-211). From the 
Tropical Forest tribes they evidently took mortars, scalping, and use 
of tobacco; a few tribes also borrowed house types, hammocks, uruct, 
and arrow types. 

The tribes of eastern Brazil acquired a considerable list of items from 
their Tropical Forest neighbors, and the Vorthwest and Central Ge 
might even be considered transitional between the Marginal and Trop- 
ical Forest tribes. These items include: Farming, large thatched 
houses, dugout canoes (Carajad, Guato), reburial and urn burial, ham- 
mocks (some Ge, Carari, Mashacali, Caraja), rubber balls (Apinayeé, 
Sherente), various musical instruments, penis sheath (Bororo, Cayapo, 
Camacan, “Tapuya”’), penis thread (“Zapuya,” Patasho), feather- 
work (Goytacd, Botocudo, Timbira, Central Ge), earplugs, labrets, 
use of genipa and uruct as body paint, and others. 

The Charrua and Querandi near the Parana Delta adopted the tak- 
ing of trophy heads from the Tropical Forest tribes and, doubtless 
under the influence of the neighboring 7Z’wpian peoples, they made 
canoes and thatched houses and wore ear, nose, and lip plugs. 
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Stripped of these borrowings, the Marginal cultures would be ex- 
tremely simple. They would lack agriculture and domesticated ani- 
mals. They would also lack loom weaving and probably finger- 
weaving or twining, though some of them would probably know netting 
techniques. They would have no basketry (the Fuegian coiled baskets 
are probably Andean-derived). They would lack pottery or make 
only a very crude ware. Their canoes would be only of bark and their 
houses one-family, conical, domed, or lean-to type shelters. They 
would prepare their food directly on the coals, in an earth-oven, or 
in water made to boil with hot stones, and they would eat it without salt 
or condiments. They would use no clothing, except skin robes in the 
colder areas, and they would lack ear, nose, and lip ornaments, adorn- 
ing their bodies only with necklaces and paint. Their musical instru- 
ments would be limited to rhythm beaters, but probably excluding rat- 
tles as well as drums, and their only games would be shuttlecock and 
athletic contests. They would use no narcotics or stimulants. 


THE ECOLOGICAL BASIS 


Subsistence.—The subsistence potentialities of the different Mar- 
ginal groups are difficult to estimate quantitatively, but there is no 
doubt that food could be had only in limited amounts, so that the 
general population was extremely sparse. In addition, transporta- 
tional facilities were so poor that, unable to assemble food and other 
goods at points of concentrated population, people had to disperse so 
as to be near their resources. 

On the whole, the Marginal peoples inhabited plains or savannas 
and relied upon collecting wild seeds and fruits, hunting small game, 
and fishing. This required that they split into small groups, fre- 
quently of individual families, and move seasonally from place to 
place as different foods became available. The Patagonians and the 
Ona of Tierra del Fuego, however, were somewhat distinctive for 
the emphasis on large-game hunting (the rhea and guanaco), the 
yield of which supported cohesive bands of 50 or 60 people. The 
maritime peoples of the Chilean Archipelago, on the other hand, 
were essentially shellfish gatherers who lived scattered in small 
clusters along the seashore. Though the Marginal tribes generally 
avoided large streams, many Gwatd, Mura, and Yahgan virtually lived 
in canoes, each vessel carrying an encampment of a small, bilateral 
and independent family. 

It would be incorrect to characterize all the Marginal tribes as 
nonfarmers. Although the peoples of southern Argentina and Chile 
lived south of the limits of any American Indian crops, many of the 
tribes farther north cultivated on a limited scale. It is more im- 
portant that this farming was not very productive. Outside the 
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Andes, with its potatoes and cereal-crop staples, agriculture was 
based on tropical root crops, especially manioc and sweet potatoes. 
These require a rain forest environment, but the Marginal tribes 
generally occupied plains or savannas, and rarely had access to 
gallery forests where they could be grown. 

Agriculture was wholly lacking in the Archipelago, and among the 
Tehuelche, Puelche, Charrua, Purt-Coroado, Guiana Marginals, and 
Ciboney. Of the Orinoco groups, only the Yaruro farmed a little. 
Agriculture occurred mainly among tribes of eastern Brazil, among 
some near the Paranda Delta, on a small scale in the more favored 
portions of the Chaco (Zamuco, Tumereha, Lengua, Ashluslay, Ma- 
taco, Kaskiha, Sanapand, Pilagd) and among the Huarpe and Come- 
chingon, the last two showing Andean influence in their maize, 
beans, and quinoa, and llama herds. During the historic period, the 
Caingang, Yaruro and probably Guayaki abandoned farming, where- 
as the Botocudo, Coroado, and perhaps the Poya seem to have adopted 
it. 

The main crop among most tribes was maize (it was the only Huarpe 
crop), but it was eaten green by the Guayaki, Mashacali, Malali, and 
Yaruro, presumably a practice of incipient farmers. The tropical 
root crops were grown only by some of the Ge tribes, who cultivated 
strips of gallery forest. 

Transportation.—Transportational facilities are no less important 
than food resources in determining the ability of a population to group 
itself in sociopolitical units. They also delimit the quantities of 
material goods a nomadic people may possess. In aboriginal times, 
the Marginal tribes used either human carriers or canoes, though there 
was a doubtful case of dog packing in Patagonia. Perhaps the oldest 
device was the skin bag, which was used at the Contact Period in the 
far south. The netted bag and the carrying net—the former widely 
distributed north to México and the latter found in the Andes and 
north to western North America—were probably also old methods. 
These were used in the Chaco, and among the Caingang, Botocudo, 
Mashacali, and Yaruro. The woven carrying basket of the Tropical 
Forests was adopted in eastern Brazil (Northwest and Central Ge, 
Bororo,and Guayaki), and by the Guahibo. 

The canoe was of major importance to the Tropical Forest peoples, 
but among the Marginal tribes its use was limited and its construction 
primitive. Many Marginal tribes lacked canoes simply because they 
did not live on large streams. At the same time, they often purposely 
avoided large rivers because stronger, more aggressive, and definitely 
more aquatic-minded Tropical Forest peoples occupied them. 

Canoes were absent among the Tehuelche and Puelche of the almost 
streamless Pampas, though in the Pampas and among some Chaco 
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tribes the bullboat was occasionally used. Other tribes lacking canoes 
were the Guayaki, Caingang, Bororo, Puri-Coroado, T apirapé, Siriond, 
Nambicuara, Guiana Marginals, most of the Vorthwest and Central 
Ge, and many of the Chaco tribes. The Bororo and Botocudo adopted 
dugouts in the historic period. 

Bark canoes were used by tribes living peripheral to the Amazon 
Basin on its headwaters, by the Suya, Mura, and upper Xingi tribes, 
and by the Archipelagic peoples. The last, however, adopted the 
dugout early in the historic period, and later the plank canoe. Dug- 
outs were apparently native to the Guaté, many of whom virtually 
lived in them, and to the Guahibo of the Orinoco, the Caraja, some of 
the Chaco tribes, and the Charrua. Under Andean influence, the 
Huarpe made reed balsas. 

The importance of transportational facilities to the sociopolitical 
group is well illustrated by the Tehuelche, Puelche, and Charrua, who 
adopted the horse during the early historic period. Through increas- 
ing the yield of the hunt and facilitating the movement of foods to a 
central point and of peoples to the sources of food, it enabled the 
small, native bands of foot Indians to amalgamate into large, multi- 
lineage hunting bands. Comparably large bands elsewhere were only 
seasonal and temporary, as in the Chaco during harvests, or in the 
Archipelago when a whale was stranded. 

House types.—The nomadic or seminomadic life and the small 
social units of these tribes precluded the use of large, permanent, 
frame, thatched houses of the Tropical Forest types. Some tribes 
lacked houses altogether (Wambicuara, Guahibo, Ciboney, Guamo, 
Taparita, Gayén) ; others made some kind of crude, temporary shelter 
(Guaja, Siriond, Mura, Yaruro). Where construction is described, 
one of four types is indicated: (1) A domed pole hut covered with 
leaves, brush, or grass (Archipelago, Mura, Botocudo, Patashé, 
Mashacali, Macuni, Chaco) ; (2) a conical, tipilike pole hut (Yahgan, 
Guarafioca in the Chaco) ; (8) a portable pole toldo covered with mats 
(Charrua and some Chaco tribes, especially the horsemen) or skins 
(Pampas, Patagonia, Charrua) ; (4) a single or double lean-to (Ona, 
Guat6, Puri-Coroado, recent Caingang). The large, frame multi- 
family house is reported only among the Bororo and possibly the Mash- 
acali, and it was used by some Northern Ge as a clubhouse. ‘The 
Huarpe and Comechingén, under Andean influence, made slight use of 
masonry houses and possibly of semisubterranean houses. 

People slept on the ground, except among a few tribes which had 
borrowed the hammock from the Tropical forests (Siriond, Charrua, 
Apinayé, Eastern Timbira, Sherente, Purt-Coroado, Guahibo, Yaruro, 
Gayon, Mashacali, and a few upper Xingi and Guiana Marginal 
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tribes) and some of the Ge who used a platform bed. The Pilcomayo 
and Bermejo River tribes of the Chaco used the hammock as a cradle. 


SOCIOPOLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS PATTERNS 


Three principal sociopolitical types and several subtypes were found 
among the Marginal tribes. The principal types were: (1) Groups - 
consisting of a single bilateral or conjugal family; (2) the unilateral 
band, consisting of a single, extended family, either matrilineal or 
patrilineal; and (3) the mixed band, consisting of several unrelated 
families, lineages, or clans. Where the group was composed of a 
single family or lineage, all its members were kin and it was, therefore, 
exogamous. This usually meant local as well as group exogamy. The 
relationship of the members to one another was based on kinship, and 
the headman was the family elder. Where the band was composed of 
several unrelated families, lineages, or clans, local exogamy was not 
necessary and social behavior and political controls extended beyond 
kinship relations. 

(1) Family units.—The bilateral or conjugal family, consisting 
merely of father, mother (or mothers), and children, underlies all 
sociopolitical types. Among the Guaté, Mura, and Nambicuara, it 
was the only permanent sociopolitical unit, and, though several fami- 
lies might associate with one another seasonally for special activities, 
they lacked permanent cohesion and had no leader or chief. 

Comparatively little is known about these tribes. The Guaté family 
was polygynous, and it lived in its own hut, or, during much of the 
year, its canoe. The Guaté had a loose band organization in that sev- 
eral families occasionally foregathered for temporary association with 
one another, but the band had no political significance. Among the 
Mura, some two to five individual family houses sometimes were close 
enough to form a village, but each family retained its independence. 

The population of these tribes was usually dispersed, so that there 
was little opportunity for social activities, but the Mura had puberty 
ceremonies, in which girls were isolated and boys were whipped, 
given parica snuff, and subjected to the ant ordeal. The elements 
of the boys’ rite were borrowed from the neighboring Tropical Forest 
peoples. The Vambicuara evidently lacked a true secret cult, but in 
ceremonies to the thunder god they used sacred flageolets which were 
taboo to women and children. These tribes had little or no warfare 
by which individuals could win honors, but among the Guatd, indi- 
vidual prestige was won by killing a jaguar. 

(2) Unilineal bands.—The unilineal band consisted of a single ex- 
tended family or lineage, i. e., a man, his wife, and their descendants 
through either the male or female line. The band was patrilineal 
when postmarital residence was consistently partilocal, women going 
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to their husband’s family. In this case, it consisted of husband, wife, 
unmarried daughters, and married sons whose wives came from other 
bands. When the residence rule was matrilocal, the band was matri- 
lineal and consisted of parents and their unmarried sons and married 
daughters whose husbands came from elsewhere. Extended families 
were also common in the Tropical Forest area, where, however, they 
were much larger than those of the Marginal peoples, often consisting 
of 100 or more persons occupying a large, communal house (map 20). 

(a) Patrilineal bands——Among the Archipelagic tribes—Alacaluf, 
Chond, Yahgan, Ona, and Haush (Handbook, vol. 1)—there were vari- 
ous gradations from the independent conjugal family to the patri- 
lineal band. Among the maritime Alacaluf and Haush, patrilocal 
families often lived alone, but among the Choné and Yahgan, three or 
four related families stayed together in shifting villages. Each of 
these small sociopolitical units claimed a certain territory within 
which it traveled and which it defended against trespass. Warfare 
against trespass and in revenge for witchcraft strengthened group 
cohesion. Political control was synonymous with kinship control by 
the headman. The only divisions within the local group were those 
based on sex and age. The former included division of labor, the 
Yahgan secret society (which was probably related to that of the 
Ona), and the various girls’ puberty rites. Age gradations were some- 
what institutionalized through the initiation of pubescent boys and 
girls into the tribal society. 

The Ona socioeconomic group, based on the collective hunting of 
land game, was larger than that of the Archipelagic peoples, ranging 
around 60 persons, but it, too, was based on kinship and consisted of 
about a dozen patrilineally related families. It had the characteris- 
tics of the typical patrilineal band (Steward, 1936), being patrilineal, 
patrilocal, exogamous, and land-owning. Thus, it resembled a local- 
ized sib. The lineage head was the headman of the band. The only 
formal sexual grouping was the secret tribal society to which boys 
were initiated at puberty. Girls were isolated at puberty. The func- 
tion of warfare was about the same as among the Archipelagic tribes. 

(6) Matrilineal bands.—The Guayaki, nomadic hunters and fishers, 
were grouped in bands of some 20 persons each (Handbook, 1: 441). 
The band had a strict rule of matrilocal residence and so must have 
tended strongly to consist of a single matrilineal lineage or extended 
family. There was no formal social differentiation within the band 
except by sex and age. Pubescent girls were scarified and observed 
meat taboos; boys had their lips perforated. 

The Sirioné (Handbook, 3: 458) had extended matrilineal families 
that averaged perhaps 15 persons each. The entire extended family 
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traveled together and the constituent conjugal families often lived 
together in a single hut. 

(3) Mixed bands and villages—The mixed bands consisted of 
several unrelated families or lineages. They differed according to 
whether the component units were individual conjugal families, matri- 
lineal lineages, or patrilineal lineages. Unless fixed by rigid rules of 
postmarital residence, these types intergraded and overlapped. 
Nevertheless, a tendency either to matrilocal or patrilocal residence 
was usually very strong, and most bands appear to have been aggre- 
gates of one or the other kind of lineage. In some cases, mixed bands 
were formed during the historic period, when new economic factors 
permitted previously independent lineages to band together in perma- 
nent association. 

(a) Mixed bands with a matrilineal base—The foot Indians of the 
Chaco—the Mataco, Choroti, Ashluslay, Macd, Lengua, Toba, and 
Lule-Vilela—had land-owning bands of 50 to 200 persons. The re- 
cent Ashluslay villages of 1,000 are exceptionally large and may repre- 
sent a post-Columbian condition. Though the smaller bands or vil- 
lages may have consisted of a single lineage, most were made up of 
several extended families, which, being strongly matrilocal, must have 
been somewhat matrilineal. The band as a whole, however, was en- 
dogamous, except among the Pilagd. 

The occurrence of matrilineal lineages mainly in the Chaco is proba- 
bly to be explained by the relatively great importance of seed gathering, 
which placed women in a strong economic and, therefore, social 
position. 

The band chief was usually an elder who attained leadership through 
personal influence. Some areas had a district chief, an office very 
possibly resulting in part, at least, from White influence. Hereditary 
chieftainship was uncommon. 

A special bachelors’ house or club was not a typical Chaco feature, 
but occurred among the Pilagd and Ashluslay. The Chamacoco initi- 
ated young men in a secret rite. The Chaco held public ceremonies at 
girl’s puberty. 

Warfare contributed to social cohesion among these tribes, but did 
not form the basis for a warrior class. Scalps were the only trophies. 

The Zapirapé and Caraja, also had bilateral bands, each consisting of 
several extended, matrilineal families. 

(6) Mixed bands with a patrilineal base-—The Tehuelche, Puelche, 
Pehuenche, and Poya, of the Pampas and Patagonia (Handbook, 
1:127),and the Huarpe (1: 169) and Comechingon (2: 673) of western 
Argentina had mixed bands with a patrilineal base. The last two, 
though little known, had some Andean features (e. g., farming, llama 
raising, and stone construction) that placed them slightly above a 
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Marginal level, though sociopolitically they probably resembled their 
neighbors. 

The aboriginal sociopolitical organization of these tribes is not 
known, but they were hunters rather than seed gatherers and, there- 
fore, were probably predisposed to patrilineal families. Their ecology 
and social patterns very likely resembled those of the Ona. When. 
first described in any detail, they already possessed the horse, which 
they obtained early in the 18th century from the Spaniards. 
The horse must have revolutionized their ecological adaptations 
through its usefulness both in hunting rheas and guanacos on the 
plains and as a means of transportation. The 7ehuelche, Puelche, and 
probably the Poya and Pehuenche became organized in bands of 100 or 
more persons, which, unlike those of the Archipelagic tribes, consisted 
of several tolderias, or households, each comprising four to five patri- 
lineally related families. A certain fluidity of band membership pre- 
vented a band from consisting only of relatives, and there was conse- 
quently no rule of band exogamy. Each J7ehuelche band claimed 
hunting territories, but the boundaries appeared to have been somewhat 
flexible and to have depended on the band’s ability to defend them. 

Warfare was carried on mainly for revenge against witchcraft, 
murder, and trespass, as in the Archipelago, but a few captives were 
taken as drudge slaves. These slaves together with chiefs, who had 
some power though not hereditary status, marked incipient classes. The 
classes were far less developed, however, than among the horse tribes 
of the Chaco (Abipén Mocovi, Caduveo, and Mbayd, who may have 
had an oboriginal predisposition in this direction) or the Goajiro of 
Venezuela. The bands were essentially democratic, and the chief 
ruled and held a following by persuasion rather than through kinship 
ties, as in the Archipelago, or through hereditary status. 

The Patagonian tribes may have had a men’s secret society; other- 
wise, the main sexual differences were in division of labor. 

In religion, the Patagonian and Pampean tribes were on the whole 
like those of the Archipelago, though group ceremonialism was mani- 
fest in the 7’ehuelche girls’ puberty ceremony, in which a horse was 
sacrificed, and in the Puelche Elel ceremony, in which an evil spirit 
was impersonated. 

The Comechingon (Handbook, 2: 673; Serrano, 1945, pp. 329-332), 
though Andean-influenced in having permanent settlements based on 
farming and llama raising, were somewhat Marginal in that each 
settlement evidently consisted of a patrilineal lineage occupying 10 to 
40 houses. New lineages budded off, but what were evidently groups 
of related lineages formed “ayllus,” or larger kinship groups, each 
owning its land and having a hereditary chief. A horse period is not 
recorded for the Comechingon. 
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The Huarpe had patrilineal, probably extended families, each with 
its own farm lands and chief. Men had a special drinking house. 

The Querandi (Handbook, 1: 180), Charrua, and some of their 
neighbors of Uruguay (1:191) probably resemble the tribes of 
Patagonia and the Pampas in sociopolitical type, but differed from 
them in possessing certain social traits borrowed from the Tupian 
tribes of the Parana Delta and certain religious traits—finger mutila- 
tions, placing skewers in the flesh, and vision seeking—that are unique 
in South America and resemble those of the Plains Indians of North 
America. 

These tribes became horsemen, organized in hunting bands. The 
Charrua band consisted of 40 to 60 persons under a weak chief. Each 
tolderia, or household, consisted of a single family, but the family 
composition is not known. Tropical Forest traits, some of them 
probably of Zupian origin, are: war captives killed at their master’s 
death (Charrua, Querandt), skull trophies (Charrua, Querandt), and 
distinctive dress and hammock for the chief (Yaro). These suggest 
incipient class structure, which, however, cannot have been well 
developed in groups so small. 

The Guahibo band, averaging 30 members, may have been unilineal, 
but data on its composition are not available. 

(c) Mixed bands with exogamous clans and moieties.—Sibs or clans 
and exogamous moieties, which are really pairs of sibs, differ from 
lineages or extended families in that their membership is based on 
the fiction of common descent, through either the male or female line, 
even though the descent cannot actually be traced, whereas lineages 
consist only of true relatives. In addition, a particular clan or moiety 
is typically distributed over several places and is, therefore, exogamous 
by group rather than by locality, whereas a lineage occurs only in one 
place and is exogamous by locality. A lineage could become an exoga- 
mous sib or moiety if such features as origin myths and totemism rein- 
forced the sense of kinship of its members after their genealogical 
connection had become untraceable and if it continued to be exogamous 
without regard to where the members lived. 

We do not here attempt a theory of sib origin, but it should be pointed 
out that the difference between the two is not great and that the 
lineage or unilineal band organization is very widespread among the 
Marginal tribes. It is patrilineal among the Southern Hunters, matri- 
lineal among the seed gatherers of the Chaco, and among many farm- 
ers. If two lineages were brought together in a single group or com- 
munity and continued to be exogamous, they would constitute moieties, 
and if three or more were brought together and continued to be exoga- 
mous they would constitute sibs. A change in subsistence, for example 
from hunting and gathering to farming, might permit the formation of 
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such multilineage groups, and there is perhaps some significance in the 
occurrence of clans and moieties mainly in eastern Brazil, where many 
of the tribes practiced considerable farming and where villages were 
unusually large for Marginal tribes (the Apinayé villages, for example, 
had 500 to 1,400 persons). Once the pattern of sibs and moieties had 
been established it could readily spread among neighboring tribes, and: 
a tendency might develop to form nonexogamous tribal or community 
divisions copied from the exogamous ones (amp 20, p. 684). 

Whatever the origin of sibs, moieties, and various associations 
eastern Brazil, it is of interest that these sociological refinements 
developed mainly in the patterns of the Marginal tribes. There was 
no tendency whatever toward a class system. 

Exogamous matrilineal moieties occurred among the Paw d’Arco, 
Canella, Bororo (each subdivided into sibs), and Yaruro. Exogamous 
patrilineal moieties occurred among the Sherente, where each was 
subdivided into sibs, and among the Caingang, where each was sub- 
divided into two groups with reciprocal functions in mortuary cere- 
monies and where there were also some kind of preferential marriage 
classes. In spite of their patrilineal moieties, the Caingang practiced 
matrilocal residence. 

Exogamous patrilineal sibs and matrilineal sibs were found among 
various upper Xingt tribes. Possibly the former had some connection 
with the patrilineal sibs of the neighboring 7upian tribes of the 
Tapaj6z-Madeira region. 

Eastern Brazil had a considerable proliferation of moieties in addi- 
tion to those which regulated marriage and of age classes and other 
groupings. The Canella were divided into exogamous matrilineal 
moieties, three sets of nonexogamous moieties based respectively on 
divisions of nature, personal names, and sports groups, and four age 
classes. The Sherente had not only patrilineal exogamous moieties 
with four sibs in each, but seven grades in the bachelor’s hut and four 
other men’s associations. The Apinayé had four exogamous marriage 
classes and also nonexogamous matrilineal moieties. The 7apirapé, 
Tenetehara, and Carajd, though lacking exogamous marriage groups, 
had nonexogamous ceremonial moieties. 

A striking feature of eastern Brazil which links some of the tribes 
with the Tropical Forest rather than Marginal peoples is a men’s 
club house: Sherente, Northern Cayapé, Pau d’Arco, Bororo. 

(4) Sociopolitical units of uncertain composition.—The Boto- 
cudo bands of 50 to 200 persons consisted of several extended and 
polygynous families, but descent is not stated. The shaman was band 
chief. 

Puri-Coroado bands had up to 40 persons. Some were single line- 
ages, and thus of the uniliteal band type, and others consisted of two 
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lineages, but the type of descent is not known. The family elder was 
the chief. Warfare was carried on, and skull and flute trophies were 
taken. 

The Mashacali may at one time have had communal houses, per- 
haps implying lineages. Unusual social features were the warriors’ 
council and the men’s house, which served as the center of a cult of the 
dead and was taboo to women and uninitiated children. The souls 
of the deceased were supposed to appear from the sky during cere- 
monies in which the bull-roarer and masks were used. 

Information on the Guiana Marginals, most of the Orinoco Margin- 
als, and on the Ciboney of the Antilles permits no appraisal of their 
sociopolitical structure. The same is true of the Guaharibo, beyond 
the fact that they had bands of about 40 persons. 

Warfare.—Warfare among the Marginal tribes was rudimentary 
and contributed to group cohesion rather than to individual status. 
It was virtually never aggressive and was defensive only where the 
Marginals adjoined predatory tribes or where trespass on hunting 
and gathering territories was involved, as in Patagonia, the Chilean 
Archipelago, and some of the Chaco. The most frequent cause of war- 
fare was revenge for witchcraft against a group member. Typically, 
it was unorganized, there was no cannibalism, except perhaps among 
the Botocudo, and the taking of trophies or captives was rare. The 
Coroado, Charrua, Querandi, and neighbors took trophy heads; the 
Chaco scalped. Exceptional military practices have been mentioned 
under Sociopolitical Patterns. 

Religion—Religion characteristically gave great prominence to 
shamanism and magic, and it served individual rather than group 
objectives. The Marginal tribes lacked a cult religion, a priesthood, 
and group ceremonies, except those mentioned above in connection 
with initiation rites, and certain Chaco religious feasts and rites to 
control sickness and weather. The concepts of the supernatural, the 
specific practices and beliefs concerning witchcraft, magic, and omens, 
and the ritual elements varied greatly from tribe to tribe. 

Religious concepts—The Marginal tribes fall into three groups, 
according to the supernatural beings to which they attached greatest 
importance. 

(1) Belief in a High God prevailed among the Patagonian, Pam- 
pean, and Archipelagic tribes, but the god is known to have been an 
object of prayer only among the last group. There is no proof that 
belief in a High God was ever universal in America. To the plains 
tribes, lesser spirits, especially evil ones, were of greater importance 
in daily life than the High God. The Huarpe also worshiped celes- 
tial beings and hills. 

(2) Among the Vambicuara, upper Xingi tribes, and the Northern 
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Ge, the mythological creator was a celestial being, usually the Sun 
or Moon. The Vorthern Ge had true celestial deities, and the Vambi- 
cuara held a ceremony to the thunder god, but in both tribes and 
among the Siriond and Caingang spirits, especially of nature, were 
more concerned with the affairs of men. 

(3) The Bororo and eastern Brazilian tribes attached great religi- » 
ous importance to ghosts or souls of the dead. The Bororo and Mash- 
acalé impersonated their ancestors in a cult, and the Caingang be- 
lieved that their ancestors, though invisible, attended ceremonies. 
In the Canella boys’ initiation, the spirits of the dead entered the 
neophytes’ bodies. 

Shamanism.—Shamanism is a near-universal feature of primitive 
cultures and it is certainly very ancient, but it was absent among 
some Marginal tribes and very undeveloped among others. Often, 
both shamanistic and lay curing of disease was connected with ghosts 
or ancestors. 

The Strioné and Canella lacked shamans. Among the former, ill- 
ness was cured by anyone using the bones of the dead, and among the 
Canella by direct appeal to one’s deceased kin for aid. Shamans were 
rare among the Bacairi. The Caingang shaman merely consulted 
spirits; a sick person was cured by his own relatives. Among the 
Caraja, the shaman only mediated between the living and ghosts; 
among the Puri-Coroado, they conjured up souls of the dead to ask 
them questions; and among the Botocudo, they conjured sky spirits to 
a post in the village. These conjuring functions seem to foreshadow 
the oracular duties of the Circum-Caribbean shaman, but among the 
Marginal peoples they were exceptional and did not involve a well- 
formulated tribal cult and deity. 

The cases just cited seem to have lacked the concept of the shaman’s 
spirit helper, but the concept was evidently present elsewhere, though 
the nature of the spirit and the manner in which the shaman obtained 
it are seldom clearly described. The Archipelagic shaman acquired 
his spirit helper, often a deceased shaman, in a dream. The Bororo 
shaman’s helper was also the soul of a dead shaman; among the 
Yahgan, it was a dwarf or female spirit. In the Chaco, the nature of 
spirit helper varied. 

Shamans performed various services, including prognostication, 
officiating at a few public rites, finding lost objects, and weather 
making, but their most important task was to cure illness. Regardless 
of concepts of their supernatural power, they cured diseases every- 
where by blowing, massaging, and sucking out a foreign object believed 
to have lodged in the body. The only exception is that among some 
Archipelagic tribes and the Caingang, Sherente, Apinayé, Northern 
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Cayapo, and Botocudo shamans recovered a patient’s soul, the loss 
of which was believed to cause the sickness. 

The concept that any individual may have a supernatural guardian 
spirit was doubtless more widespread than recorded. It is attributed 
only to some of the Archipelagic tribes and to the Caingang and 
Charrua; Charrua men fasted and scarified themselves to obtain it. 

Ritual elements —A number of ritual elements occur in various 
religious contexts. Scarification or blood letting, often about the 
same thing, was very widespread : Charrua, Chaco, Puri-Coroado (who 
used the venisection bow), Northern Cayapo, “Tapuya,” Botocudo, and 
Southern Cayapo. Other elements are of very limited distribution and 
occur also among some of the more Marginal peoples of North 
America: the drink tube (Archipelagic shamans, Yahgan initia- 
tion rites) ; bull-roarer (A/ashacalz) ; scratching stick (Yahgan initia- 
tions) ; cutting off a finger joint (Charrua, Minuané, and neighbors) ; 
running a wooden skewer under the skin (Charrua, Minuané, and 
neighbors) ; steam bath for curing (Puri-Coroado, Botocudo) ; sacri- 
fices (Ona, Tehuelche, of horses; Huarpe, of chicha and maize) ; and 
blowing tobacco to the four directions (7'ehuelche, historic ?). The 
ant ordeal (Mura), flagellation (Puelche, Botocudo, Mura), and 
taking parica snuff (J/ura) were probably borrowed from the Tropical 
Forest tribes. 

Disposal of the dead.—In contrast to the tribes with a class struc- 
ture, the Marginal tribes disposed of all their deceased in the same 
manner. Simple earth burial was the usual method, but the Yahgan, 
the Guaharibo, the Aweicoma Caingang, and sometimes the 7'oba 
cremated (the Guaharibo preserved the ashes); the Puri-Coroado 
practiced urn burial, a Tropical Forest trait; the Charrua, Chanda, 
Bororo, Camaca, some Northern Ge, and Mataco gave reburia] (the 
Mataco, after tree burial); and the Caingang (Guayand), mound 
burial. The “Z’apuya” were accredited with endocannibalism. The 
Bororo and Caingang held mortuary festivals. 


TECHNOLOGY AND MATERIAL CULTURE 


All Marginal tribes had a primitive technology which, in both posi- 
tive and negative traits, represented a very early—certainly a prehorti- 
cultural—American cultural level. More advanced technologies were 
absent to a surprising degree, even among the tribes who adjoined or 
formed enclaves within the Tropical Forest peoples and would seem to 
have had considerable opportunity for borrowing. Some primitive 
features were contingent upon a nomadic life, e. g., small temporary 
shelters and the restricted number and size of material objects. Others 
reflected the environment, e. g., the lack of canoes in areas without large 
streams or the absence of agriculture in the far south. And a few 
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primitive features persisted where tribes, such as those of Tierra del 
Fuego, were too remote from the sources of more advanced things. 
Many primitive survivals, however, seem to represent a sheer cultural 
inertia with respect to certain practical aspects of life, even where it 
would have facilitated daily affairs to have borrowed new processes. 
For example, simple woven and twilled baskets are easier and faster to - 
make than coiled or twined ones, loom weaving is more efficient than 
netting or finger twining, and in many localities even dugout canoes 
would have repaid the labor of constructing them. It is as if these 
tribes had not yet reached the threshhold of paying serious attention to 
material security; they exhibited a certain recklessness toward the 
hazards of existence and the food scarcity that kept their population at 
a low density. 

On the other hand, the Marginal tribes laid considerable stress on the 
more recreational aspects of life. Among the tribes in contact with 
Tropical Forest or Andean peoples, personal adornment was richly 
developed among certain groups, musical instruments were present in 
considerable number, and most tribes had a fairly large number of 
dances, songs, and games. 

Fishing devices.—Hunting weapons are mentioned below (p. 695). 
Fishing was apparently done by all tribes with nets, harpoons, and 
spears, and by all but those of the Archipelago with the bow. Fish- 
hooks and fish drugs, though occurring sporadically, are not character- 
istic of the Marginal peoples. 

Food preparation.—The Marginal tribes are distinctive even in 
their methods of preparing food. A striking feature is their failure to 
use salt; it is reported only among the 7’ehuelche and certain Chaco 
tribes, who obtained it from the Andes. Even the Puri-Coroado, who 
had pepper, used no salt. 

The tribes without pottery (see below) had no cooking containers 
and consequently broiled or roasted their food. The babracot, or grill, 
so characteristic of the Tropical Forest tribes, was found only among 
the Caingang, and the Mashacali, and some of the latter’s neighbors. 
Other tribes placed food directly on the fire, but some used the earth 
oven, evidently an old, prepottery trait (the Chaco, Caingang, Ge, 
Puri-Coroada, Botocudo, and some Orinoco Marginals). Stone boil- 
ing, which, like the earth oven, has North American parallels, is re- 
ported for the Worthwestern Ge. 

Pottery.—Pottery was absent among the Archipelagic tribes and 
the Ciboney, and it apparently reached the 7’ehuelche only recently, 
perhaps in the historic period. (See map 3.) Its aboriginal presence 
among the Northwest and Central Ge, eastern Nambicuara, upper 
Xingt, Pirahd, Mura, and Botocudo is doubtful; even if made by these 
tribes, it cannot have been of great importance. The remaining tribes 
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were unquestionably potters, but their ware was plain, incised, stick- 
impressed, or cord-marked. Painted ceramics are accredited to only 
the Huarpe and the western Chaco, who borrowed it from the Andes, 
and perhaps the Guaharibo, to whom a “beautiful” ware is attributed. 

Basketry.—Basketry (map 21) had a limited distribution and was 
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Map 21.—Distribution of basket weaves. 
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probably introduced comparatively late among these tribes. It was 
absent among the Puelche and Tehuelche, who used skin and wooden 
containers, the Charrwa and most Chaco tribes, who used pots, and 
the Botocudo and Camacdan. 

Coiling would seem to be a fairly old technique, to judge by its 
occurrence among living tribes at the northern and southern extremes - 
of the hemisphere and its spotty archeological and ethnographic dis- 
tribution between, but in South America it is the characteristic Andean 
technique and it has a very restricted distribution elsewhere (map 
21). Inthe Central Andes, it appears to be later than twined basketry; 
in Northern Chile, coiling is older than twining. Coiling was used 
by the Archipelagic tribes, the Comechingon, the Pancarart, some of 
the Northwestern and Central Ge, and possibly the Chaco (Mataco). 
Twining, which has a more restricted hemisphere distribution, is re- 
ported from Patagonia, the Huarpe, the Carajd, and the Shiriand. 
Several Chaco tribes used it for mat making. 

Baskets and often mats and fans were woven of a single palm frond. 
These, evidently a primitive form of true woven and twilled baskets, 
are accredited to the Mura, Guato, and Siriond. Twilled and woven 
baskets, borrowed from the Tropical Forests, occurred mainly in east- 
ern Brazil (Guayaki, Caingang, Puri-Coroado, Northwestern and 
Central Ge, Caraja, Tapirapé), and among the Yaruro, Guaté, Bororo, 
Bacairi, and Cainguda. 

Fabrics.—Fabrics were finger-made, either netted or twined, rather 
than loom-woven. Thread was made of wild bast; cotton was grown 
only by some of the Ge and the Mashacalt. Fish nets were made by 
many of the tribes, and were the only Archipelagic textile product. 
The Chaco, Carajé, Caingang, Patashé, and Mashacali made netted 
bags, and the Charrua, the Orinoco Marginals, and perhaps the 
Mashacali, netted hammocks. The Botocudo, Guayakt, Bororo, 
Yaruro, and Camacan used also netting for various objects. 

Twining was perhaps more common than is known, for textile tech- 
niques are seldom described. It is accredited to the Chaco, Guatd, 
Sirion6, and possibly some of the eastern Brazilian peoples. 

Several tribes had adopted the true loom, but, as most Marginal 
peoples either went nude, or wore skin garments, textiles were limited 
to woven bands and a few skirts, and loom weaving was a minor craft. 
The loom and true weaving were probably pre-Columbian among the 
Huarpe, Caingang, Northern Cayapo, Camacan, the Arawakans of the 
upper Xingt, the Vambicuara, Tapirapé, Chono, and Siriond. The 
Tehuelche seemingly adopted it from the Avaucanians in the historic 
period. Some western Chaco tribes had learned weaving with cotton 
or wild bast from the Andes in prehistoric times, but they intensified 
the craft after receiving sheep. 
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Weapons.—The Marginal peoples differed from the Tropical Forest 
tribes in their almost complete lack of the blowgun and in the use 
among the southern tribes of the bolas and sling, though both groups 
had bows. Some differences in weapons reflected the environment: 
blowguns were used in the jungle, not in the more open plains; slings 
and bolas are plains weapons; arrowpoints were of stone in the plains 
of the south (Charrua to Tierra del Fuego), of wood farther north. 
But there are nonenvironmental differences: virtually no Marginal 
tribes used arrow poison (only the Guahibo and possibly Puelche) ; 
their arrows did not have the Tropical Forest variety of specialized 
points; and clubs were absent among the Charrua and Patagonians. 

The bow, though found throughout the hemisphere, is late in the 
Fuegian sequence and it may have spread rapidly at the expense of 
other weapons, particularly the dart and spear thrower. Outside the 
Andes, the spear thrower had a sporadic occurrence, representing local 
survivals. Among the Marginal tribes, it was limited to tribes near 
the Paran4 Delta (Chand, and possibly the Querandi), and to the 
upper Xingt and Carajd. The pellet bow, more of a toy and probably 
of European origin, occurred in the Chaco and among some eastern 
Brazilian tribes. 

A spear or lance was general. Among the horsemen (T7ehuelche, 
Puelche, Charrua, and some Chaco tribes) it was developed to ex- 
treme length and became a major weapon, even at the expense of the 
bow. 

The bolas is fairly old in the Fuegian shell mounds, though at the 
Conquest it extended from the Chaco south only to the Rio de la Plata. 
With the horse, it spread farther south. 

Clubs occurred from eastern Brazil to the Chaco, but were not 
characteristic of the Southern Hunters. 

The sling, a characteristic Andean trait, occurred in the Archipelago, 
among the Charrua, and as a toy in the Chaco, but was absent among 
other Marginal tribes, except the Ciboney of the Antilles. 

Defensive devices are obviously late acquisitions from the Andean 
peoples. The Tehuelche and Puelche used skin-tunic armor and a 
helmet ; the Chaco, a woven shirt or hide armor. 

Dress and adornment.—Except in Patagonia, Tierra del Fuego, 
and among some Chaco tribes, where fur and skin cloaks provided 
protection during cold winters, the body was adorned rather than 
clothed. Adornment included painting, featherwork, ear, nose, and 
lip ornaments, coiffure, headdress, necklaces, arm and leg bands, and 
tattoo. Ear, nose, and lip ornaments were absent among the Archi- 
pelagic peoples, and, therefore, are probably not among the oldest 
South American culture traits. Elsewhere, these and other orna- 
ments occurred in such variety that their types, distribution, and 
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history require special study. For the present purpose, it is of great- 
est interest to observe that when these items were not purely orna- 
mental, they served to distinguish tribes, sexes, societies, or other 
associations rather than to indicate social status. Chieftains’ in- 
signia were rare, and class insignia were probably unknown. 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Musical instruments.—The Marginal peoples once lacked any 
musical instruments, except perhaps a stick to beat time, the only in- 
strument accredited to the Archipelagic peoples at the Conquest. No 
instruments are reported for the Charrua. A rhythm beater in the 
form of a bamboo stamping tube became characteristic of the Bororo, 
Ge, and other tribes of eastern Brazil, and rattles, often of bark but 
of gourd where there was some farming, were widely distributed, ex- 
cept in the Archipelago. The Chaco evidently had only the rattle at 
one time, but it borrowed a considerable number of other instruments, 
especially wind instruments, from the Andes. Similarly, eastern 
Brazil borrowed trumpets, panpipes, flutes, and other instruments 
from the Tropical Forests. From the same source, the Guahibo ac- 
quired rattles, flutes, and panpipes. 

Intoxicating beverages.—Chicha, a fermented alcoholic drink 
made of various cultivated plants or wild fruits, was not originally 
part of the Marginal culture. At the Conquest it was unknown to 
the Archipelagic and plains tribes, except the Puelche and Huarpe. 
Its principal occurrence was eastern Brazil: Caingang, Ge, Tene- 
tehara, Nambicuara, upper Xingi tribes, Mura, Tapirapé, Caraja, 
probably the Purt-Coroado, and other Marginals near the Brazilian 
coast. Here, it was certainly borrowed from the Tropical Forests. 
It was also made by the Orinoco River Marginals. The Chaco made 
chicha of wild fruits, and the Guaté and Bororo are accredited with a 
palm wine. 

Games.—Games had a limited occurrence. Of special interest are 
the Ge log races and the dice games (Andean), hockey, bull-roarer, 
stilts, “snow-snake,” and shuttlecock found among many of the tribes, 
especially in the Chaco. (See p. 503.) 

Tobacco and other narcotics.—Tobacco was comparatively recent 
among the Marginals. It is reported only for the Bororo, who smoked 
cigars; the Chaco Indians, who chewed it or smoked it in elbow and 
tubular pipes; and the Coroado and southern Amazon Marginals, 
who usually smoked it in a pipe (map 9). Pipes have been found 
archeologically in the Pampas, Patagonia, and Caingang territory, 
but none of these tribes used tobacco in historic times. 

Other narcotics are equally rare among the Marginals. The Chaco 
used a narcotic snuff, the Mashacalé a vision- producing grub, the Mura 
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and Guahibo parica snuff, and the Pancararé a vision-producing drink, 
all borrowed from Tropical Forest neighbors. 


THE TROPICAL FOREST AND SOUTHERN ANDEAN TRIBES 


The Tropical Forest and southern Andean peoples differed from the 
Circum-Caribbean and Central Andean tribes and resembled the Mar- 
ginal peoples in having sociopolitical groups which were based on 
kinship and lacKed classes. Their groups, however, were character- 
istically large, semipermanent villages, whereas the Marginal groups 
were small and more or less nomadic. But each village was independ- 
ent; there were no federations or empires, and, political units that 
transcended the community were exceptional. 

Both the Tropical Forest and Southern Andean peoples had loom- 
woven textiles, fairly commodious houses, developed basketry, dugout 
canoes or balsa rafts, and other material traits and technologies that 
were characteristically absent or little developed among the Marginal 
tribes. On the basis of the specific forms of these features and of 
certain environmental adaptations, however, the Tropical Forest peo- 
ples must be distinguished from those of the southern Andes. The 
former, occupying the tropical rain forests of the Guianas, the Amazon, 
eastern Brazil, the coast south to the Parana Delta, and the Paraguay 
River, were linked with the Circum-Caribbean area. They had trop- 
ical root crops, frame-and-thatched houses, dugout canoes, twilled and 
woven basketry, and the same general tradition of ceramics. The 
southern Andean peoples were linked with the central Andes in that 
they had potatoes, cereal crops, and agricultural techniques adapted 
to deserts and semideserts, coiled baskets, some stone houses, balsa rafts, 
metallurgy, llama breeding, Andean type clothing, and many minor 
items derived from Peri and Bolivia. 

Thus, two streams of historical influence are evident in the material 
culture and technology of these tribes: one carrying central Andean 
traits southward, especially after the Znca conquest, to Chile and 
Northwest Argentina, and representing desert and Highland adapta- 
tions; the other, carrying Circum-Caribbean traits down the Atlantic 
Coast and up great rivers, and representing coastal, riparian, and rain 
forest adaptations. In the Chaco, the farming Arawakan Chané 
(Chand and Guana) in the north, and the natively riparian and later 
equestrian Abipon, Mocovi, and perhaps Payagua and Mbayé of the 
south and east were evidently influenced by both streams, and it is 
possible that considerable Tropical Forest influence even reached the 
Araucanians of Chile. 

Because of the great difference in the element content of their cul- 
tures, the Tropical Forest and the southern Andean tribes are treated 
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separately. Their sociopolitical patterns, however, were of the same 
general type, though the latter approached sub-Andean types. 


THE TROPICAL FOREST TRIBES 


The Tropical Forest culture, though comparatively uniform, had 
several subtypes. As volume 3 of the Handbook carried a description 
of the general culture (pp. 886-895) and of the subtypes (pp. 896-899) , 
the Tropical Forests will be accorded less detail than was given the 
Marginal groups. 

Some of the subtypes, especially those of the western and southern 
Amazon, represented gradations between the Tropical Forest and 
Marginal cultures and they are classed as semi-Marginal (map 18). 
Particularly, they lacked certain characteristic material and techno- 
logical elements of the former and they had several distinctive social 
and political features. 


THE ECOLOGICAL BASIS 


The Tropical Forest tribes had a fairly adequate subsistence, but it 
was by no means based entirely on farming. These peoples were ripa- 
rian and maritime, and water resources were no less important to them 
than crops. In fact, population density was greatest on the coasts 
and rivers. 

After receiving the horse, the riparian Abipdén, Mbayd, and Mocovi 
gave up what farming they had practiced to become looters or overlords 
of farming tribes (Handbook, 1:250). The Goajiro turned from 
farming to cattle raising. 

Farming was by slash-and-burn in the rain forests, a method requir- 
ing periodic shifting of the fields if not of the village. The most impor- 
tant crop was bitter manioc (prepared with the tipiti or manioc 
squeezer) which, however, was little grown in eastern Bolivia and 
farther south. Also staples were: sweet manioc; sweetpotatoes (/po- 
moea batatas) ; a species of yam (Dioscorea) ; Xanthosoma, the New 
World equivalent of taro; arrowroot (Maranta arundinacea) ; maize, 
often in many varieties; pepper (Capsicum) ; beans and squash. The 
Tropical Forest people also cultivated various palms, gourds (Lagen- 
aria vulgaris) , calabashes (Crescentia cujete), such dyes as bixa (Biwa 
orellana) and genipa (Genipa americana), cotton, tobacco (Vicotiana 
tabacum.) , and in various localities, arrow reeds, cane, palms, and other 
special plants. Although some opinion tends to place the original 
home of maize and perhaps other crops in eastern Bolivia or Mato 
Grosso, the Tropical Forests cannot definitely claim the first domesti- 
cation of any but the tropical root crops, which are distinctive of them. 

The Tropical Forest peoples characteristically lived along the coasts 
and rivers, and they were skilled boatmen and fishermen. The most 
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common craft was the dugout canoe, but the /sland Carib, expert 
ocean navigators, used planked canoes; some of the tribes on the smaller 
tributaries of the great rivers, however, made only bark canoes, and 
the eastern Chaco had bullboats. Fish, a major food resource, were 
taken with drugs (p. 277), baskets, nets, weirs, multiprong and harpoon 
arrows, and, frequently, hooks. Important foods along the Amazon 
and its main tributaries were turtles, turtle eggs, and large water mam- 
mals (especially manatee (7'richechus inunguis) and river dolphins), 
the last taken with harpoons. On the coast, fish and shellfish were 
eaten. 

Land resources were also exploited. Wild plants (see Lévi-Strauss, 
Handbook, vol. 6) were collected with the aid of a great variety of 
baskets and, in many localities, the climbing ring (a loop held between 
the feet and placed against a tree trunk to aid climbing). Game was 
taken in various kinds of traps (p. 265) or it was killed with the spear, 
the bow, a great variety of special types of arrows (p. 229), and, in the 
western portion of the area, the blowgun (map 4). Most of these 
tribes kept Muscovy ducks. 

These food resources not only supported a population that was 
much denser than among the Marginal peoples, but, combined with 
the transportational advantages of the canoe, they permitted people 
to live together in larger and more permanent communities. Whereas 
the Marginal band usually had 10 to 60 persons, the Tropical Forest 
village consisted of hundreds and even 1,000 or more people welded 
into a more or less cohesive unit. The village, moreover, could remain 
in one place several years, but it was rarely permanent. Soil exhaus- 
tion periodically required that it be moved to the site of a new planta- 
tion, and many tribes customarily destroyed the village at the death 
of one of its inhabitants (p. 354). 


SOCIOPOLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS PATTERNS 


The Tropical Forest village, like the Marginal band, usually con- 
sisted of an extended family or lineage, i. e., several generations of 
families related through either the male or the female line. In the 
case of the Marginal peoples, a lineage ordinarily could not exceed 
50 or 60 people before it had to split, a new lineage budding off to 
become an independent band; only an unusual ecology, such as that 
based on the horse in Patagonia, permitted several lineages to remain 
together in a single mixed band. Among the Tropical Forest tribes, 
the greater resources permitted the lineage to become much larger 
before a new lineage separated off, and the new one often set up its 
own house not far from the parent lineage. Where several houses 
made up a community, the arrangement varied with local circum- 
stances. In some areas, they were tightly clustered around the chief’s 
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house and the men’s club, and they were enclosed by a palisade—the 
coastal Zupé village had up to 700 or 800 persons. In other places, 
as along the Amazon River, they were closely spaced for a distance 
of many miles. In either case, it would seem that the household 
typically consisted of a lineage, had its own chief (the family head), 
and retained considerable independence. . 

More rarely, as among the A piacd, the maloca, or large house, accom- 
modated several hundred individuals who evidently constituted several 
kin groups. 

Among the Tropical Forest people as among the Marginal tribes, 
the distinction between the exogamous sib and the lineage or extended 
family is often difficult to make. By definition, a sib or clan is exog- 
amous regardless of whether the members live together and whether 
their relationship can be traced. The fiction of relationship of its 
members is usually supported by legends that trace their descent from 
a mythical ancestor, and their cohesion is maintained by ceremonies 
and other observances. Among the Tropical Forest peoples, the most 
common sociopolitical unit was the extended patrilineal family, 
occupying a single large house. Where the house stood alone the 
group was exogamous by locality as well as by kin. In the northwest 
Amazon, each exogamous household had ceremonies and myths, and 
thus might be considered a localized sib. In other regions, however, 
several extended households formed a village, so that there was house- 
hold exogamy but not local exogamy, nor sibs properly speaking. In 
short, there seems to have been a strong predisposition to patrilineal- 
ity, which showed every gradation to true sibs, though lack of gene- 
alogical and other data prevents their adequate classification. 

It is logically possible that matrilineal, extended households might 
have occurred as the counterpart of patrilineal ones. Actually, they 
and matrilineal sibs are restricted to the Guianas, the Goajiro, and 
the Patdngoro, and they occur doubtfully among the Ucayali River 
Panoans and perhaps some upper Guaporé River tribes. 

Strong chieftainship and social classes were not characteristic of 
the Tropical Forest tribes, because duties and obligations based on 
kinship overshadowed those based on status. Where the village con- 
sisted of a single lineage, the chief was merely the family head and 
interpersonal relations were controlled by factors of age, sex, and rela- 
tionship. In the strongly nucleated, multilineage villages, there was a 
village chief, who usually succeeded his father and was often a shaman. 
In such villages, the chief controlled some of the activities of people 
who were not his relatives. This represents the beginning of civil 
government, but the chief had authority only in limited contexts, such 
as land use, warfare, or hunting. Among the Circum-Caribbean and 
Andean tribes, the chief’s status carried many special privileges; the 
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Tropical Forest chief, however, merely served the community, and he 
gained little personal advantage beyond a few extra wives and some 
support from village members. 

Common people frequently acquired some status through special 
activities, especially warfare and hunting, but this rarely led to the 
formation of a special class and never to hereditary rank. Where 
villages were usually large and warfare was well developed, as in the 
Guianas and among the coastal 7'wpi, the chiefs had unusual power 
and a semihereditary position, the warriors achieved fame, and the 
war captives tended to form a loose slave class. But the classes were 
not fixed: the slaves were fitted into the kin groups, usually inter- 
marrying into their captive’s family and being regarded as relatives, 
and their children became freeman. ‘The serflike status of the A/acé 
with respect to the 7’ucano was exceptional. The eastern Chaco, how- 
ever, evidently had an aboriginal tendency to a class system. Here, 
certain tribes carried on considerable warfare and accorded warriors 
membership in a special class. After the Conquest, the acquisition 
of the horse so intensified warfare and the spirit of conquest that 
captives, both individuals and whole tribes, came to form a lower 
class while the warriors became a definite upper class. These Chaco 
tribes are not classed with the Sub-Andean peoples, however, because 
the classes were largely of post-Columbian origin and because the 
tribes lacked other diagnostic Sub-Andean features, such as the priest 
temple cult. 

Types of kinship basis.—The lineage seems to have been funda- 
mental to most if not all of Tropical Forest society, and even in 
multilineage villages each lineage probably retained its identity. 
The Tropical Forests were overwhelmingly patrilineal, even where 
the sib was the basis of society (map 20). Matrilineal descent is 
recorded only in the Guianas and parts of Colombia among tribes 
adjoining or near the Circum-Caribbean area. As the latter seems 
to have been definitely matrilineal, the peripheral occurrences of 
matrilineal descent may have been the result of Cireum-Caribbean 
influence which is postulated also to have introduced considerable ma- 
terial culture and technology to the Tropical Forests. (See p. 726 ff.) 
The native patrilineal basis is perhaps correlated with the importance 
of hunting and fishing, both of which were masculine activities. 

The patrilineal tribes—The extended, patrilineal household was 
characteristic of the upper Amazon Tropical Forest (Panoan, 
Tupian) and the semi-Marginal peoples (Zéparoans, Pebans, Western 
Tucanoans, and some Panoans and Arawakans (Handbook, 3, pp. 507— 
798)). Usually the village consisted of a single communal house, but 
the Z'upi on the Amazon and Marafién Rivers had larger, multihouse 
villages, and they and the Quéjé kept captive slaves. The Panoan 
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tribes of the lower Ucayali River are accredited with totemic, matri- 
lineal clans, but the data are not conclusive. The Avawakans of the 
neighboring Jurud4-Purfs region had animal-named patrilineal 
households. Among the Zenetehara, the coastal Zupz, and the 
Guarani, the villages were extremely large and each house held 10 
or more patrilineally related families (several hundred persons) © 
under a powerful chief who was usually the shaman. Intensive war- 
fare contributed to 7'wpé village cohesion. 

Tribes with patrilineal sibs, except the Palicur and Chacé, adjoined 
those with the patrilineal lineage or household (map 20). In the 
northwest Amazon, the Zucwna had patrilineal, nonlocalized sibs de- 
spite some matrilineal households. The Zucanoans and possibly the 
Arawak and Carib of the Uaupés-Caquetaé area and the Wtotoans 
had patrilineal sibs, each generally localized in a communal house. 
The Witotoans were cannibals, and kept some captives as slaves. An 
outstanding Z'ucanoan feature, perhaps shared in some degree by the 
Witotoan, Tucana, and Yurimagua, was the ancestor cult into which 
boys were initiated with use of sacred trumpets. Each household or 
localized sib held its own cult ceremonies. To the north of the north- 
west Amazon, the Achagua and Sdliva also had patrilineal, totemic 
sibs, each perhaps occupying a communal house. Often one such house 
constituted a village. Chieftainship was weak, and warfare was purely 
defensive, lacking trophies, cannibalism, or slave taking. Sexual 
cleavage is manifest in the use of a men’s clubhouse, where drinking 
bouts were held. 

A second main center of patrilineal sibs was among the Z’upian 
tribes of the lower Madeira-Tapajéz region (Mundurucu, Parintintin, 
and Z'upit-Cawahib). The Maué and lower Xingi Tupians, however, 
had small villages consisting of a few single-family houses. The 
Munduruci settlements, though large, were dispersed, and each house 
had its own chief. 

The Chocé also had exogamous, patrilineal lineages, which were 
perhaps the equivalent of sibs. The chief had little power and warfare 
was not developed. 

The matrilineal tribes.—The matrilineal tribes included several in 
the Guianas and the Goajiro, Cagabd, Patangoro,and Antillean Carib. 
In the Guianas, nonlocalized matrilineal clans were found among the 
coastal Arawak, the Wapishana, and Aparat. Although society was 
based on kinship, war captives formed a loose lower class among both 
the Arawak and Carib, and Guiana Carib chiefs enhanced their pres- 
tige by attaching a special following of freemen, usually sons-in-law, 
to their households. The Aparat and Papishana, however, appear to 
have coupled patrilocal and presumably exogamous settlements with 
their matrilineal clans, 
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The Goajiro, whose aboriginal culture is virtually unknown, had 
matrilineal sibs. In post-Columbian times, a cattle-horse complex 
introduced a secondary series of social cleavages based on wealth. The 
Chaké (“Motilones”) south of the Goajiro had small shifting farm 
villages. The Cdgaba, despite archeological evidence in their territory 
of a more advanced culture, had a simple unstratified, matrilineal 
society. 

The Paténgoro, like their Sub-Andean neighbors, had villages of 80 
to 90 houses and a ceremonial structure, but the basis of their society 
was matrilineal clans rather than classes. Their warfare was for the 
purpose of obtaining victims for cannibalism and not slaves. 

Other sociopolitical groups.—Of the remaining tribes of the Tropi- 
cal Forests, many were doubtless predominantly unilineal and others 
may have been bilateral, but the basis of their descent is not now clear. 

In eastern Colombia, the Guayupé and Sae lived in palisaded vil- 
lages, each with a plaza and ceremonial building in the center. They 
had an elective chief, who used a stool, wore feather blankets, and was 
cremated at death, but other people acquired status with age. Boys 
were initiated into warrior status, but war was waged to take victims 
for cannibalism and human trophies, not to procure slaves. The 
nearby Otomac and Guamo also had large villages, and the chiefs con- 
trolled groups of houses. The Betoi village had one or more houses, 
each sheltering an extended family and ruled by the elder. A unique 
Airico feature was hired laborers. 

The Cayapa and Colorado in western Ecuador had villages consist- 
ing of one to several multifamily houses, but whether these sheltered 
lineages is not clear. 

In eastern Brazil, some of the small non-7'upian tribes were on a 
Tropical Forest level, but little is known of their sociopolitical groups. 
The “Zapuya” had palisaded villages. The Camacén communal 
houses sheltered as many as 20 families. The 7'aratriu were governed 
by strong shaman-chiefs, who had special announcers; when they died, 
these chiefs were cremated and their ashes drunk, whereas deceased 
commoners were cooked and eaten. 

Farther south, around the Parana Delta, the warlike Guarani and 
Timbi lived in permanent, palisaded villages, in contrast to the no- 
madic, Marginal Charrua, Querandi, and other neighbors. 

In eastern Bolivia, all tribes except the Sub-Andean Mojo, Bauré, 
Manasi, and Paressi (p. 714 f.) were probably Tropical Forest in their 
general culture, though little is known of the composition of their 
sociopolitical groups. Some had small communities and perhaps 
should be classed with the Marginal peoples: each Atsahuaca and 
Chapacuran family lived in its own lean-to; the Chimane village con- 
sisted of a few small houses; the Canichana hamlet was fortified and 
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contained only 60 persons. At the other extreme were tribes with 
large communities and some Sub-Andean features. The Cayuvava 
village had 1,800 to 2,000 persons, and as many as 7 villages were con- 
trolled by a single chief. Each village had a temple where offerings 
were made. The Xaray communities had 1,000 persons; four com- 
munities were controlled by one chief. Perhaps the Cayuwvava and . 
A aray belong with the Sub-Andean tribes. Between these extremes, 
the Yuracare village consisted of one or several large houses, each 
perhaps sheltering a lineage and governed by the family head. Simi- 
lar villages are also reported for the Guarayu, Pauserna, Mosetene, 
Tacana (100 to 200 persons per house), Tiatinagua (2 to 8 families 
per house and each house under its own chief), Southeastern Panoans 
(2 to 8 communal huts per village), Yamiaca, and Chiquito (several 
small houses and a men’s club in each village, and a village chief and 
elected council). The Chiquito and Canichana were somewhat war- 
like. Chiquito captives married into the tribe; Canichana captives 
were eaten or else became slaves, but such slavery seems not to have 
created a true class system. 

In the Gran Chaco, the western tribes belonged with the Marginal 
peoples, but the Mbayd, Payagud, Mocovi, Abipon, and Guana should 
certainly be classed with the Tropical Forest tribes. The kinship 
basis of society is obscure, but to judge by postmarital residence, the 
Arawakan Guané may have been somewhat patrilineal, like the east- 
ern Bolivian tribes, and the others somewhat matrilineal, like the 
western Chaco Marginal peoples. These tribes had an aboriginal 
basis for a stratified society in their special warrior’s class. After the 
Conquest, the acquisition of horses intensified their military activities 
and true classes emerged. The Mbayd, who were exceptional for 
their wars of conquest, had the following social strata: (1) Several 
kinds of nobles and chiefs with special privileges; (2) a warrior 
class into which boys were initiated; and (3) serfs, consisting of con- 
quered tribes, especially the Guand, and their descendants. Among the 
Mocovi and Abipon, the privileged class of warriors became a class of 
nobles, distinct from the commoners. The Payagudé drew a distinc- 
tion between chiefs, nobles, and commoners. The Tereno and Guand, 
though victims of their more aggressive and powerful neighbors, had 
a somewhat endogamous class of chiefs, a warrior group which 
achieved its status, and a class of commoners, or “camp followers.” 
The Zereno also were divided into two endogamous moieties. 

Warfare.—Warfare was probably a major reason for the strongly 
nucleated communities in much of the Tropical Forest area. Houses 
were closely grouped and surrounded by palisades, additional protec- 
tion being afforded by pitfalls, poisoned stakes planted in trails, 
coltrops, and other devices. 
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Whereas the Marginal tribes fought only in self defense or for 
revenge, a large number of Tropical Forest peoples carried on warfare 
to obtain human trophies and victims for cannibalistic feasts. In 
addition, a few tribes, including several of the western and northwest 
Amazon, some in the Guianas, and the horse bands of the Chaco, took 
slaves. But true slaving was mainly a post-Columbian development; 
tribes which had formerly killed and eaten their victims and many 
tribes which had never taken captives at all conducted raids to obtain 
slaves for sale to the Whites. 

Cannibalism, though widespread, was not practiced by all tribes. 
The Tupi and Carib, who attached great importance to warfare, killed 
and ate their captives, often after keeping them a long time. Unlike 
some of the Sub-Andean peoples, they did not sacrifice their victims 
in religious rites; ceremonial objectives, though not absent, were 
secondary. Cannibalism seems to have been motivated by deep hatred 
of enemy peoples, and there were unending reprisals against former 
hostilities. Cannibalism was also practiced among the 7upi and some 
of the Zaparoans of the upper Amazon, the Guiana Arawak, the 
Witoto, and other tribes of the northwest Amazon, the Patdngoro in 
Colombia, the Canichana, in eastern Bolivia, and the Amniapa and 
Guaratagaja of the Guaporé River, but elsewhere it was absent. 

Human trophies, which were displayed in order to give their takers 
prestige and to insult the enemy, were of many kinds; shrunken whole 
heads (Montafia), skulls (often made into cups), flayed skins (Arara), 
scalps, and flutes made of long bones (p. 409). Trophy taking tended 
to be associated with cannibalism. 

Crisis rites.—In societies based essentially on kinship and lacking 
public ceremonialism, crisis rites had great importance in underlining 
sex differences, in marking age status, and in providing focal points for 
ritual activity. 

Birth customs involved many magical observances and taboos, and, 
though they were primarily concerned with the mother and child, the 
father was often deeply involved. (See The Couvade, p. 369.) 

Pubescent girls were always subjected to certain rites, which, though 
more or less concerned with their physiological condition, also signaled 
a social transition to womanhood. The girl was isolated and, in dif- 
ferent areas, whipped, made to dance, scarified, her hair cut, her 
clitoris excised (Sdliva), given drugs, and the like. In many tribes, 
boys passed informally into manhood, their status being evidenced not 
only by dress and behavior but often by their occupation of the men’s 
clubhouse. Frequently, however, their hair was cut, their noses pierced, 
or some other public rite celebrated, and in some instances, they were 
initiated into a secret society or cult, as mentioned below. The Sdliva 
boy was circumcised. 
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In contrast to the Marginal tribes, who almost always buried their 
dead, the Tropical Forest peoples disposed of the body in many ways, 
but they rarely accorded chiefs or leading men special treatment. 
Only the Guayupé and Sae, both doubtless under Andean influence, 
gave chiefs burial different from other people. 

Direct earth burial was the principal Tropical Forest method, but: 
many tribes subsequently exhumed the bones and reburied them in 
the earth (Munduruci, Apiacd, Abipon, Mocovi), in a cave (Otomac), 
or in urns (upper Amazon Z'upi, Goajiro, some Island Carib, Guarani, 
coastal 7’upi, and probably many other tribes), or they preserved the 
bones in the house or elsewhere (Jurudé-Purtis Arawak). The Atorai 
and Rucuyen cremated their dead, and several tribes drank the cre- 
mated ashes in chicha (Montaifia, Sdliva, Island Carib in the case of 
chiefs, Arapiwm, Guayupé, and Sae). The Montafia, Tarairiu, and 
Arapium also ate the corpse. The Chaké exposed the body and later 
made a bundle of the bones. 

The practice of mummification, which in the Andes is associated 
with strong ancestor worship, is accredited to only the Piéaroa of the 
upper Orinoco. Many Tropical Forest tribes, however, had what 
amounted to a cult of the dead; for example, the northwest Amazon 
and Guianas, where there were public mourning ceremonies. 

Religion and shamanism.—Tropical Forest religion resembled that 
of the Marginal peoples in that it centered in the shaman, who had 
his own supernatural helper and whose main functions were to cure, 
prognosticate, and perform magic. The Circum-Caribbean and 
Andean pattern was slightly foreshadowed in that the shaman some- 
times performed oracular functions, but he probably consulted his own 
spirit helper rather than a tribal god. In fact, true tribal gods were 
rare and there were no temples or idols. Celestial beings, which, in 
the Circum-Caribbean and Andean areas, were frequently tribal deities 
and the objects of public ceremonialism, were usually myth characters. 
Several Tropical Forest tribes, however, had public ceremonials, and 
a few of these involved tribal gods and spirits, though most of them 
were secret society rites. 

There were considerable local differences in religion, owing to the 
limited distribution of secret societies, cults, ritual elements, public 
festivals, and particular concepts of gods and spirits. 

Cult religion.—Cult religion is exemplified by the sib ancestor cult 
found in the northwest Amazon (Handbook, 3: 885) and perhaps 
among the Achagua and Sdliva (Handbook, 4: 410). This, how- 
ever, was as much a secret society as a tribal cult: boys were initiated 
to membership and to the secret of certain sacred religious parapher- 
nalia that were taboo to women and children. The Juru4-Puris feast 
of nature spirits, though providing public festivals, also involved sex 
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distinctions in that the sacred musical instruments were taboo to 
women and children. Even the Z'acanan priest-temple-idol cult 
(Handbook, 3: 447), though somewhat Andean in general features, 
seems really to have been a boys’ initiation rite, women being excluded. 

Public ceremonies—The Tupian Grandfather cult, with its mes- 
sianic features and hope of a better life (Handbook, 3: 131), was a true 
tribal religion. The Sdliva ceremonies in honor of the creator (Hand- 
book, 4: 410), though in a wholly different pattern, were also tribal 
rites. So were the harvest ceremonies of the lower Amazon (7'upi- 
namba, Tenetehara, Maué, Munduruci), the Guarani, the Tarairiu, 
and the Chaké, the fertility rites of the Manao and the Jurua-Purts 
Panoans, the first fish ceremonies of the Achagua and Sdliva, the 
Pleiades festival of the Chaco, the bush spirit ceremonies of the Z'upi- 
namba, Munduruci, and Guarant, the ghost rituals of the lower Xingti 
tribes, and the mourning ceremonies of the Guianas and Northwest 
Amazon. 

Supernatural beings.—The principal deities tended to be myth char- 
acters rather than objects of religious worship, except that among 
the Z'upian Guarani, Tupinamba, Parintintin, and A piaca they entered 
something of a cult. The main gods or mythological beings were most 
often the sun, moon, stars, and thunder, and it is easy to see in them 
prototypes of some of the major Andean tribal gods. Gods of moun- 
tains, springs, rocks, and ocean, and place spirits generally were much 
less important than in the Andes. There was, however, belief in a 
multitude of bush and other nature spirits, and many of them were 
revered and feared. Ghosts, too, were commonly of religious im- 
portance, especially as shamans’ helpers. 

Shamanism.—Shamanism of the Tropical Forests was in the general 
pattern of the Marginal peoples. The shaman obtained a special spirit 
helper. Little pertinent information is available, but it seems usually 
to have been a nature spirit or human ghost (for example: a tree spirit, 
Tucuna,; a jaguar, Witotoans, Tucanoans; a dead shaman, Jivaro). 
The werejaguar concept was widespread. The shaman’s principal 
function was to cure disease, which he did with the aid of a drug 
or narcotic, especially tobacco but locally with other plants (this 
volume, pp. 588-599), and by massaging and sucking out an object- 
believed to have caused the sickness but sometimes by exorcising evil 
spirits or by recovering the patient’s “lost soul.” The shaman also 
practiced black magic, prognosticated, controlled weather, and, where 
there were group ceremonials, he generally officiated. In fact, his 
supernatural power was often so great as to give him special social 
status, and, in many tribes, great political power. Among the 7'upi, 
he was often the chief. 
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Ritual elements.—Many ritual elements, such as the ant ordeal, snuff 
taking, gashing and bleeding, circumcision, scarification, flogging, use 
of sacred trumpets, cutting the hair, use of the scratching stick, and 
the like were, very widespread, but they entered different local contexts. 
For example, the ant ordeal was used by the Rucuyen and some of the 
Tupi south of the Amazon to test young boys, by the Andaqui to try . 
out warriors before battle, by the Sdliva to induct new chiefs, by the 
Guiana Arawak as a feature of death rites, and by other Guiana tribes 
in hunting ritual. Whipping was used by the A/acusht and Montafa 
tribes for pubescent girls, by the Guayupé and Sae to make boys into 
warriors, by the Yurimagua while initiating boys to the tribal cult, by 
the Manao for young boys, and by the Chaké (Motilones) for par- 
ticipants in the harvest festival. The scratching stick was employed 
by Z'ucanoan and Choco girls during their isolation at puberty. 


TECHNOLOGY AND MATERIAL CULTURE 


The Tropical Forest peoples had a far richer technology and ma- 
terial culture than the Marginal tribes. These features were found 
also in the Andean civilization, which, however, elaborated them far 
beyond the Tropical Forest. The Tropical Forests did true loom 
weaving with cotton, but used no wool and lacked the fine and intri- 
cate Andean weaves. They often made good painted or modeled 
pottery but fell far short of the Andes in number of colors and in- 
tricacy and variety of design. The Tropical Forests entirely lacked 
metallurgy, stone construction, and stone sculpture, the last two pre- 
cluded by the absence of stone. 

On the other hand, the Tropical Forests had a number of traits not 
found in the Andes: frame houses, hammocks, mosquito shelters, the 
blowgun, pepper pot, rubber, bark cloth, dugout canoe, climbing ring, 
hollow-log drum, babracot, and poisoned arrow. Some of these had 
only a partial distribution in the Tropical Forests, but many extended 
to the Antilles and Central America. 

Basketry.—The characteristic basketry type is woven, usually 
twilled, but in many places it is also hexagonal and of wicker. Some 
tribes such as certain of the 7upi south of the Amazon (Parintintin, 
Tupi-Cawahib), however, used only a simple twilled basket woven 
of a single palm leaf. The Guianas had the greatest variety of weaves 
and basketry types. Twining is found only in the northwest Amazon 
and in one or two east Bolivian tribes (map 21), and coiling, which 
is essentially Andean, only among the Chocd. 

Weaving.—True loom weaving—a simple technique with the weft 
passed in and out between the warps—was widespread, extending from 
the Guianas to the upper Amazon and south to the Z'upi-Cawahib, 
Guarani, and Mbayd. Many tribes, however, only wove bands, be- 
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cause large fabrics had little use in a climate in which people generally 
wore few garments. The main yarn was cotton, usually domesticated 
though sometimes wild, but some tribes used bast of wild plants. 
Designs were largely limited to woven-in stripes, but tribes bordering 
the Andes painted designs on their textiles. 

The Z'ucanoans and most of the 7'upé tribes had a twined or finger- 
weave without a loom—a technique similar to that of twined basketry 
in which a pair of wefts enclose each warp element, being given one 
turn or twist before enclosing the next. 

In addition, netting occurred in the Guianas, northwest Venezuela, 
and eastern Bolivia, and among the Achagua and Sdliva (who had no 
true loom). 

Ceramics.—Pottery was made by all these tribes, but the wares 
varied greatly. They were plain on the Juru4-Puris and in north- 
western Venezuela. Elaborately modeled wares occurred in the lower 
Amazon and may be linked with the Cirum-Caribbean area. Painted 
vessels were found in the same area as the last and also up the tribu- 
taries of the Amazon and south among the 7'upi-Guarani. 

Houses and household goods.—The Tropical Forest house, though 
varying greatly in detail, was typically a frame, thatch-covered 
dwelling which accommodated several families and often had con- 
siderable size. The eastern Chaco horsemen, however, used portable, 
mat-covered dwellings. The house was furnished with wooden stools, 
hammocks (woven, twined, or netted of various materials, according 
to the locality), mosquito shelters (Montaiia, Otomac), babracots, 
mortars and pestles, and storage baskets. The hammock has spread 
rapidly in the historic period, and the platform bed, a trait of the 
eastern Andes, has survived only in a few tribes bordering the Andes. 

Weapons.—The bow and arrow occurred among practically all 
Tropical Forest tribes. The bow often had great length, and arrows 
were characteristically equipped with a large variety of wooden 
points—multiprongs, barbed rods, lanceolate blades, knobs, harpoon 
heads, and other forms for special purposes (this volume, p. 235 ff.) — 
and were frequently poisoned (Achagua, Sdliva, Paténgoro, Lucalia, 
Guiana Carib, eastern Bolivia). Stone points, though typical of the 
Marginal hunting tribes of the south, were not found, owing mainly 
to the scarcity or lack of stone in the forests. 

The spear thrower survived in a few areas—Montafia, Jurud-Puris 
Arawak (pp. 244-247) —but was evidently being replaced by the bow, a 
process that continued into the historic period (Handbook, 3: 526). 

The blowgun, an early Andean trait and possibly of trans-Pacific 
origin, was limited to the western Amazon and extended across the 
northern Andes to Central America (pp. 248-252; map 4). It con- 
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tinued to spread during the historic period, a condition of its diffusion 
probably being increased intertribal contacts and trade of poison with- 
out which it is worthless. Its value lay in providing a silent, highly ef- 
fective means of hunting arboreal game. There seem to be few records 
of its use in warfare, even by tribes which did not hesitate to kill their 
enemies with poisoned arrows. : 

Shields occur among some Tropical Forest tribes (p. 259 f.; map 5). 

Bark cloth.—Bark cloth, a trait of possible trans-Pacific origin, 
had a distribution very similar to that of the blowgun (pp. 67-68). 
Among many tribes which practiced loom-weaving, it was used pri- 
marily for religious masks and as an alternate for cloth. Among 
others, such as the Chocéd, it was used instead of cloth. 

Metallurgy.—None of the Tropical Forest tribes smelted or cast 
metal in pre-Columbian times, but objects of gold, silver, and some- 
times copper from the Andes had reached a great number of them, 
many a considerable distance away; for example, the Xaray and 
Guarani of the Parané and Paraguay Rivers and the tribes of the 
middle Amazon. 

Rubber.—Many but not all the Tropical Forests shared a knowledge 
of rubber working with Central America and México (p. 227). De- 
spite its present-day importance, rubber was of minor value to the 
natives, being used only to make balls, syringes, rings, and figurines. 

Musical instruments.—The Tropical Forests had a considerable 
number of musical instruments, some of special interest. Gourd rat- 
tles, which were very widespread, were generally shamans’ instruments. 
Trumpets tended to be associated with a secret cult, in which they 
represented the voice of the deities and were taboo to the unitiated 
(p. 576 f.), but the O¢omac used them in lay festivals and the Sdliva in 
funeral ceremonies. Hollow-log signal drums, possibly of trans- 
Pacific origin, had a distribution very similar to that of bark cloth 
and the blowgun (Central America, Colombia, Wztotoans, western 
Guiana, the Betoé and their neighbors, Achagua, Choco). The pan- 
pipes, perhaps also of trans-Pacific origin, were even more widespread 
than the hollow-log drum, and they occurred also in all periods of 
Andean history. Among other instruments were various flutes, 
jingles, and stamping tubes to mark time. 

Narcotics and stimulants.—Chicha was common to all Tropical 
Forest tribes, who drank it in quantity on festival occasions. An //lex 
was drunk as maté in Paraguay and eastern Brazil, and another lex 
as guayusa in the western Amazon (map 10). Tobacco was the main 
narcotic, being used by all tribes except some of the Tupé (p. 525 f.; 
map 9). Other narcotics had a more restricted distribution, and 
occurred especially in the northwest Amazon (map 15). 
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THE SOUTHERN ANDEAN TRIBES 


The principle southern Andean tribes were the Awnza-speaking 
Atacameno (Handbook 2:41, 599), the Kakan-speaking Diaguita or 
Calchaqut (Handbook 2: 39-40, 633-637), who occupied the extreme 
deserts, especially those west of the Andes, and the Araucanians 
(Handbook, 2: 42-44, 687), who lived in the temperate zone of winter 
rainfall in Central Chile. 

Many features of the cultures of these tribes were of unquestioned 
central Andean origin; the agricultural complex, llama raising, guinea 
pigs, dogs, wool and cotton weaving, metallurgy, ceramic styles, slings, 
quipus, garment types, blood sacrifice, stone houses, stone cist graves, 
and mummification. The Araucanians, who experienced somewhat 
less Andean influence than the Diaguita or Atacamefo, had a number 
of traits that linked them with the Tropical Forest tribes: frame, 
thatched houses, mortars, dugout canoes, cannibalism (including 
drinking cremated ashes with chicha), human trophies, sporting 
games, and urn burial. In all three tribes, however, the sociopolitical 
units were in the Tropical Forest rather than Andean pattern. 


THE ECOLOGICAL BASIS 


These tribes were intensive farmers and their basic crops—maize, 
quinoa, beans, and potatoes—were Andean. In the Chaco Santia- 
gueilo (Handbook, 2:655) and La Candelaria (Handbook, 2: 661), 
east of the Andes, flood-plain farming was practiced, but in the ex- 
treme deserts to the west irrigation was necessary. Irrigation and 
farm terracing, both Central Andean traits, extended to the Quebrada 
de Humuhuaca in northwest Argentina (Handbook, 2: 619) and to 
the northern Araucanians. 

On the coast, fish were taken in some quantity by means of hooks, 
drugs, weirs, spears, baskets, and harpoons, but habitation sites were 
limited to the few sheltered coves where there was fresh water. The 
central coast of Chile was far more favorable for occupation than the 
north coast. 

Transportation was well developed. In the northern part of the 
area, pack llamas were driven over roads and balsa canoes were used 
along the coast; on the south coast, dugout and planked canoes were 
employed. 


THE SOCIOPOLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS PATTERNS 


Sociopolitical patterns.— Despite this fairly efficient technological 
basis, the population of the Atacamefio deserts was very sparse and the 
people lived in widely separated, fortified villages, each consisting 
only of a few one-family stone houses. The village apparently was 
made up of related families under a patrilineal chief and it was 
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totemic; perhaps it might be regarded as a patrilineal lineage or sib. 
The Atacameno seemingly had no warrior class, though they carried on 
some warfare, and there is no evidence that they accorded chiefs special 
privileges or special burial. They lacked a temple-priest cult. In 
the area of the Puna de Atacama and the Quebrada de Humuhuaca, 
evidence of temples and idols is also absent, and the archeological. 
remains of villages and graves are basically lke those of the Aéa- 
cameno. Warfare in these areas was carried on for individual honors, 
and trophy skulls were kept. 

The Argentine Diaguita, also living in an arid area, had towns simi- 
lar to but probably somewhat larger than those of the Atacamefo. 
The destruction of a house at the death of an occupant, however, is 
evidence of some settlement instability. The Diaguita may have been 
divided into lineages, but political consolidation probably extended 
beyond kin groups and incipient class structure is evident. Village 
chiefs, whose succession was patrilineal, sometimes contracted war 
alliances with other chiefs. Chiefs may have received special burial; 
in Chile, certain especially elaborate archeological graves contain the 
bodies of several persons. The Diaguita used large armies in their 
wars against the Spaniards. Their warriors achieved special status 
and may have formed a distinct class. They took and tortured cap- 
tives and made head trophies, but they were not cannibals. The 
Diaguita had no temple cult and probably no class of priests, though 
special persons seem to have conducted agricultural rites. 

The Araucanians had a much more fertile habitat and a much denser 
population than the Atacameno or Diaguita. The communities were 
not larger, however ; instead, the population was simply divided into a 
greater number of comparative small communities, which were struc- 
tured on a kinship basis in the Tropical Forest pattern. Each settle- 
ment consisted of a single house, which, reputedly for fear of witch- 
craft, was located some distance from its neighbor and was often 
palisaded or fortified. It was occupied by 3 to 8 individual families— 
15 to 40 persons—who apparently constituted a totemic, patrilocal, and 
probably patrilineal lineage, 1. e., what is sometimes called a localized 
sib. The lineage had its own chief and apparently owned its farm land. 

The lineage or settlement seems to have been comparatively inde- 
pendent, but several related lineages sometimes constituted a larger, 
less cohesive unit, and the several units of a district in turn may have 
been united into loose tribelets under chiefs with only slight power 
and nominal titles. 

Araucanian society, though based on kinship and essentially demo- 
cratic, had incipient classes: (1) wealthy men and chiefs, who, how- 
ever, had no great privileges except that of polygyny and who did not 
receive special burial; (2) commoners; and (3) slaves and captives, 
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who did not constitute an important labor class. Wealth and military 
exploits were the means of acquiring status. Today, with an economy 
based on sheep, horses, and mules as well as on cultivation, the rank is 
more strictly economic: the wealthy, the commoners, and the poor 
peons who work on the estates. 

The Araucanians, always outstanding warriors, not only took slaves, 
but they captured sacrificial victims. The victims were tortured and 
killed for cannibalistic but not ritualistic purposes. Their flesh was 
cooked and eaten, their hearts sucked by headmen, and their bones 
burned and the ashes drunk in chicha. Sometimes their skulls were 
made into trophy cups, their long bones into flutes, and their facial 
skin into masks. 

Religion and shamanism.—There is little evidence of a true temple- 
idol-priest complex in the southern Andes, but central Andean influ- 
ence is seen in public ceremonialism that was connected with tribal 
gods and that was held probably according to a ritual, agricultural 
calendar. 

The Déiaguita held agricultural ceremonies, and the Atacameio 
worshiped the sun and had fertility rites for their fields. The most 
important public Araucanian ceremony was conducted by priests who 
supplicated the Supreme Being and Creator with prayers and blood 
sacrifice of animals to send good crops and health. The Araucanians 
also had a cult connected with a deity responsible for natural catas- 
trophes, and they appealed to various spirits, including the sun. 

There is some question whether all these public ceremonies were 
entirely Andean in origin, but there is little doubt that many of the 
ritual elements were. The latter included: llama, and later sheep, 
sacrifice, and extraction of the heart blood; aspersions of blood and 
chicha; and four sacred directions. 

Shamans obtained their supernatural power from deceased shamans 
and from the Supreme Being, to whom they prayed. The Araucanian 
shaman, like that of the northwest of North America, was often 
a transvestite and used a tambourine. He prognosticated, made rain, 
and cured disease. Disease was believed to be caused by the intrusion 
of foreign objects, by soul loss, and by magic. 

Disposal of the dead.—Interment of the dead was the rule, but 
mummification and stone-cist graves, both Andean traits, were not 
uncommon. Urn burial occurs archeologically in Araucanian terri- 
tory and in the area of La Candelaria and Chaco Santiagueno. 


TECHNOLOGY AND MATERIAL CULTURE 


Pottery.—Pottery was made by all southern Andean tribes but that 
of the Araucanians was mostly undecorated and crude whereas the 
Diaguita wares were bichrome and the Atacamejio were trichrome. 
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Basketry.—The earliest basketry in archeological sites was coiled, 
but twining was introduced at a later period and a twilled weave was 
finally adopted by the Diaguita and Araucanians. 

Weaving.—Weaving was done on the true loom with llama and 
alpaca wool as well as cotton. The Diaguita also used vicuna wool. 
Textiles had woven-in designs in color. 

Metallurgy.—Copper and some gold and silver were smelted and 
worked by the Atacamefio and Diaguita, the latter also making bronze 
and doing some casting. All three metals were used in native times 
by the Avaucanians, but it is doubtful whether they were mined or 
smelted. To the east, metallurgy did not extend to the Chaco San- 
tiagueno. 

Weapons.—Andean weapons present among these tribes were 
slings, lances, bronze knuckle-dusters (Diaguita, Atacamefo), stone- 
head clubs (Atacamefio, Humuhuaca, Diaguita) , bronze axes, star-head 
copper clubs (Diaguita), shields, helmets, hide-cloak armor, and spear 
throwers (Araucanians, Diaguita). More characteristic, however, 
were bows and arrows (poisoned only in the Chaco Santiaguefo area) 
and bolas (Atacameno, Diaguita doubtfully, Araucanian, post-Colum- 
bian). Lassos among the Araucanians were post-Columbian. 

Dress.—Andean-type shirts, dresses, and mantles were common, 
especially after the 7nca conquest. 

Musical instruments.—The musical instruments were panpipes, 
end-flutes, rattles, trumpets, drums, bells, and ocarinas. 

Stimulants.—A1l these tribes probably made chicha. 


THE SUB-ANDEAN AND CIRCUM-CARIBBEAN TRIBES 


The fourth volume of the Handbook describes the tribes whose dis- 
tinctive sociopolitical and religious patterns were called Circum- 
Caribbean or Sub-Andean. These tribes were distributed from the An- 
tilles across the northern coasts and northern Andes of South America 
and through Central America to the Maya frontier in Honduras. 
With the data of all volumes of the Handbook available for a more de- 
tailed comparison of the cultures, it is now evident that the Circum- 
Caribbean tribes of Volume 4 were somewhat interspersed with Tropi- 
cal Forest peoples, while several tribes, especially those of the Ecua- 
dorian and Colombian Andes belong with the Sub-Andean rather than 
Central Andean cultures. It is also clear that several tribes of eastern 
Bolivia, though included with the Tropical Forest peoples in Volume 
3, really had the Sub-Andean patterns. 

In the following classification, all tribes are called “Circum-Carib- 
bean,” but the designation of “Northern Andean” is used to dis- 
tinguish certain tribes of Ecuador and Colombia from the other Cir- 
cum-Caribbean peoples, because they had a considerable number of 
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specifically Central Andean culture elements (below). Classed as 
Circum-Caribbean are the following: The peoples of Central America 
south of the Maya frontier (Handbook, 4: 26-28), of the northern 
Colombian Lowlands (4: 329-338), of the Highlands of western Vene- 
zuela (4: 469), of portions of northern Venezuela (4: 22-23), and the 
Arawak of the Antilles (4: 507-546). The additional name, “Sub- 
Andean,” is applied to the Chibcha (Handbook, 2: 887-909), the 
peoples of the southern Colombia Highlands (2: 915-960), of Coast 
and Highlands tribes of Ecuador (2: 785-821), and, in eastern Bolivia, 
the Mfojo and Bauré (Handbook, 3 : 408-424) , the Paressé (8 : 349-360), 
the M/anasi (8: 889-393), and the Paunaca (3: 396-397). 

The subsistence of the Sub-Andean and Circum-Caribbean tribes 
differed considerably in the different areas. In general, it was based 
on fairly intensive farming, but on the sea coasts and in the Antilles, 
ocean resources were added to agricultural produce. The population 
was fairly dense, and villages were generally large and permanent. 

The Circum-Caribbean and Sub-Andean village resembled some 
of the Tropical Forest communities in consisting of several houses, 
each with an extended family or lineage, but the bonds between kin 
groups were reinforced by stronger political controls and society was 
characteristically divided into somewhat fluid classes. A group of 
hereditary chiefs constituted the upper class. The nobility seems to 
have developed from a class of warriors who attained rank through 
the display of human trophies and the capture of women for wives and 
men for cannibalistic feasts and for occasional religious sacrifice. 
Tribal gods were represented by idols kept in special temples, and they 
were served by priests. Few tribes had a special hereditary class of 
priests, however ; instead, shamans performed priestly functions, thus 
acquiring social prestige and political power. The temple rites tended 
to be oracular seances for the benefit of individuals rather than com- 
munal ceremonies for the public good. 

Politically, many tribes had achieved multicommunity states, both 
through federation and conquest, but they never succeeded in consoli- 
dating them against revolt in a stable empire like that of the Inca. 
Political consolidation and economic exploitation of conquered masses 
of people had not advanced sufficiently to supersede a slave class made 
up of captured individuals. 

Technologies and material culture, like those of the Tropical Forests, 
included pottery, loom weaving, domesticated cotton, woven basketry, 
dugout canoes, frame and thatch houses, palisaded villages, hammocks, 
and various other items adapted to tropical or subtropical regions. 
They also resembled those of the Andes in the use of metals, salt, the 
litter, guinea pigs, and other elements which were more numerous in 
Colombia and Ecuador than in Central America or the Antilles. (See 
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below.) Material goods were produced in sufficient quantity to allow 
local specialization and trade, especially in such items as metals, salt, 
cloth, pearls, and shell beads. 

The Sub-Andean or Northern Andean tribes of Colombia differed 
from the Circum-Caribbean peoples of Venezuela and the Antilles in 
possessing such characteristically Andean culture traits as copper 
smelting and alloying of copper with gold; construction of roads, 
bridges, hilltop forts, and stone houses; working of salt; balance 
scales; quipus; maces; gold pincers; coca; war banners; the practice 
of brother-sister marriage; mountain worship; and wrapping of 
funeral bundles. Some of these features extend through Central 
America to México. 

The Chibcha of Colombia were previously classed with the Central 
Andean tribes because it has always been supposed that they loomed 
above their neighbors in political and religious achievements. Now 
that the Conquest Period culture of the other Colombian tribes is bet- 
ter known, it is clear that the Chibcha were not very distinctive. 
They had no urban centers, and their political expansion was little 
if any advanced beyond that of several other Northern Andean tribes. 
Their temple cult was patterned on oracular performances for indi- 
vidual ends rather than public worship according to a ritual cycle, 
and their hereditary priesthood, though unusual, was not unique. 
Their technology and material culture was not outstanding, even by 
Sub-Andean standards. 

Ecuador was incorporated into the 7nca Empire about 1495, some 
40 years before the Spanish Conquest, but in pre-Jnca times it was 
definitely Sub-Andean. The effect of the 7nca conquest was to make 
the native social stratification more rigid and more hereditary, to im- 
pose strong political controls which stemmed downward from the /nca, 
Emperor, to establish a number of truly urban centers, and to intro- 
duce the Quechua language and such material items as new crops, more 
extensive irrigation works, llama herding, weaving with wool, in- 
creased building in stone, cultivation of coca, and new ceramic styles. 

The Sub-Andean tribes of eastern Bolivia form enclaves within 
more backward peoples, as if they had been compressed within migrat- 
ing groups of Tropical Forest and Marginal tribes. Their material 
culture, moreover, is much like that of the Tropical Forests, and it 
lacks metallurgy entirely. Even the Arawakan language, which all 
but the M/anasé speak, has affiliation with the Amazon, Guianas, and 
Antilles rather than with the Highlands, and but for their class system 
and temple-idol cult, they should be classed with the Tropical Forest 
peoples. 

Because the Sub-Andean tribes of eastern Bolivia are widely sep- 
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arated from those of the Circum-Caribbean and Northern Andean 
areas, they will be described separately. 

In the following pages, the culture of these tribes is projected against 
that of the Tropical Forests and Central Andes. The historical sig- 
nificance of the many features found also in México is discussed sub- 
sequently. 


THE CIRCUM-CARIBBEAN AND NORTHERN ANDEAN TRIBES 
THE ECOLOGICAL BASIS 


Intensive farming and favorable environments helped support some- 
what larger and more permanent villages than in the Tropical Forests. 
Whereas the Tropical Forest peoples cultivated migratory slash-and- 
burn plantations in the rain forests or the gallery forests, the Sub- 
Andean tribes of the Highland farmed in more open country, and even 
the lowland peoples frequently inhabited and cultivated savannas. 
Irrigation, an essential and characteristic practice in the Peruvian and 
Chilean deserts, though unnecessary in the rain forests, occurred 
sporadically: Canari, the Chibcha or their neighbors, the Timoteans 
(who also had storage tanks), the tribes near Barquisimeto in Vene- 
zuela, Cumanogoto, the Island Arawak, and probably other tribes, the 
determination of which will depend upon archeology. 

Some indication of the development of horticulture in the Northern 
Andes of Ecuador and Colombia is afforded by the number of crops: 
in the high altitudes, above 8,000 feet, potatoes, quinoa, ullucos (U/- 
lucus tuberosus), and cubios (7'ropaeolum tuberosum) ; middle alti- 
tudes, 5-8,000 feet, maize, arracacha (Arracacia esculenta), quinoa 
(Chenopodium quinoa), achira (Canna edulis), and auyama (Cucur- 
bita verracosa) ; and, somewhat in the middle altitudes but more in 
the lowlands, sweetpotatoes, maize, yuca or sweet (but not bitter) 
manioc, beans, peanuts, and a considerable number of fruits including 
pineapples, avocados, papayas, custard apples (Annona squamosa), 
chirimoyas (Annona cherimolia), and capuli (Physalis peruviana). 
Additional crops were peppers (aji) , cotton and/or maguey and cabuya 
grown for fibers, altramuces (Lupinus sp.), and various grasses. 

Most of these crops also occurred to the north, throughout Central 
America, but the number dropped off sharply in Venezuela, where 
bitter manioc appeared. Bitter manioc apparently spread in post- 
Colombian times to the Antillean Arawak and to Central America. 
The Antillean Arawak grew only potatoes, peanuts, beans, arrow- 
root, and a primitive variety of maize. 

An indication of the relative importance of farming is that it was 
mainly woman’s chore in the Tropical Forests but among many Cir- 
cum-Caribbean and Sub-Andean tribes, as in the Central Andes, men 
also were cultivators. 
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In the lowland and coastal areas of both the continent and the 
Antilles, however, sea and river resources compensated for the smaller 
number of crops, and the population density was extremely great. 

Llamas became important in Ecuador only after the /nca conquest 
and they never reached Colombia, but the guinea pig extended 
throughout the Northern Andes, probably to most of Colombia. The 
Muscovy duck and perhaps the dog were found in all Northern Andean 
and Circum-Caribbean tribes. The chroniclers mention a curious 
“mute dog” among the Aburrd of Columbia and the Antillean Arawak, 
but it may have been a tame bush dog (cticyon venaticus) or a fox. 
The domesticated turkey may have been kept by some Central Amer- 
ican and Venezuelan tribes. The Antillean Arawak and perhaps the 
Columbian tribes had “domesticated” parrots. (See Gilmore, Hand- 
book, vol. 6.) 


SOCIOPOLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS PATTERNS 


Settlement pattern and composition.—The population density was 
very great, being exceeded only by that of the Central Andes, but the 
settlement pattern, though imperfectly known, seems to have varied. 
Among the Highland tribes of Ecuador and southern Colombia, the 
dwellings—one-family pole-and-mud houses (Ecuador and probably 
Chibcha) or frame houses (Pdez, Méguex, Pijao)—were somewhat 
scattered, and their occupants affiliated with one or another religious 
or political center. Compact, or nucleated, towns were exceptional. 
For defense, people retreated to hilltop forts. Examples of these dis- 
persed settlements are the Cara, who had but few large towns; the 
Puruhd, whose villages consisted of only 10 to 12 houses; the Palta, 
who lived in isolated houses but assembled on occasion at a ceremonial 
center or at a chief’s house; and the Pdéez, whose village consisted of 
several polygynous families living in houses clustered around the 
residence of the village chief. 

In the lowland area and in the north Colombian and Venezuelan 
Highlands, the pattern was one of tightly nucleated towns or vil- 
lages. The houses were carefully arranged around a central plaza 
which contained the chief’s and nobles’ houses or palaces and the tem- 
ple, and the village was surrounded by a palisade (western Colom- 
bia, Chibcha, Timoteans, Corgabo, Lache, northern Venezuela, Pan- 
ama and Talamanca Division). Data on village size are few: the 
Lache village had up to 4,000 persons; the Arwacay, 1,000; the Antil- 
lean Arawak, 3,000; tribes of Panama, 1,500; and tribes of the Carib- 
bean Lowlands in Central America, 100 to 500. 

A feature of the Circum-Caribbean village that relates it to the 
Tropical Forest village both in settlement pattern and social struc- 
ture is the occurrence, in some cases at least and perhaps quite com- 
monly, of the large, communal frame house which sheltered an ex- 
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tended family or lineage. The main difference is that the Tropical 
Forest community often consisted of only one such house, whereas the 
Circum-Caribbean village had many, so that there was no village exog- 
amy and an individual’s social and political affiliations and obligations 
extended beyond his kin to the many fellow villagers who were unre- 
lated to him. Where the bilateral or conjugal family was the basis 
of society, as was evidently the case in Ecuador, sociopolitical affilia- 
tions also extended to nonkin. 

Among most of the Circum-Caribbean tribes, the lineage seems to 
have been matrilineal and there are some cases of matrilineal clans, 
but evidence bearing directly on this point is scant. The Talamanca 
Division and the Antillean Arawak seem clearly to have had matri- 
lineal extended families or lineages, and the Bribri and Guaymi had 
matrilineal clans. The Mosquito, the Southern and Western Colom- 
bian Sub-Andean tribes, and the Chibcha probably had matrilineal 
descent of chieftainship. The Finceni even had female chiefs. Fe- 
male warriors were also commonly reported in this area. A further 
suggestion of matrilineal descent in Colombia is the common occur- 
rence of avuncular marriage, but this, like the brother-sister marriage 
practiced by Jnca Emperors and by some Colombian chiefs, including 
the Chibcha, may have been merely a form of family endogamy de- 
signed to keep descent within the family. Kirchhoff believes that 
northern Peri also tended to be matrilineal (this volume, p. 295), 
though the Central Andes seem to have been very definitely patri- 
lineal. 

In the social classes, the system of warfare, and the priest-temple 
cult, these tribes found a new set of factors for governing interpersonal 
relations. In contrast to the Tropical Forests, the kinship basis was 
thrust into the background ; status came to pertain to class membership 
rather than to age, and political control fell to the village chief instead 
of the kinship head. Individualism was greatly curtailed, special as- 
sociations gave way to warrior groups (the only recorded men’s secret 
society is that of the Guaymz), and shamans became functionaries of 
the temple cult as well as private practitioners. 

The political pattern—The Northern Andean and Circum- 
Carribbean political unit was a group of houses or lineages, and its 
head was a chief rather than family elder. The office usually was quite 
strictly hereditary, though in some tribes, for example in Ecuador, a 
chief was theoretically supposed to have exceptional qualities of leader- 
ship, and in some tribes (Z’alamanca Division), chiefs, especially war 
chiefs, were elected.® 

3 A problem that would repay careful comparative study is the political power and social 
status of the priests or shamans, the hereditary secular chiefs, and the war leaders. The 


place of all three in the sociopolitical hierarchy would throw much light on the origin 
of the social classes. 
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The village usually constituted the state, but there was considerable 
tendency to tribal federation and even to the formation of empires or 
kingdoms. Though political consolidation of groups of villages fell 
far short of that of the Central Andes, the Cara are alleged to have 
dominated most of Ecuador in pre-/nca times. Apart from the Cara 
realm, all the Purwhdé were under one chief and the Canari were fed-. 
erated under a hierarchy of chiefs. On the coast, the seven Pund 
divisions had an over-all chief, but each H'smeralda town and probably 
each Manta town was independent. In Colombia, federations of sub- 
tribes to form the tribal political units had made some progress among 
the Paez, Lile, Ancerma, Catio and other Highland tribes, and among 
the Quimbaya, Toli, Ceni, and Mompow of the North Lowlands. 
There were also incipient empires that were economic if not political. 
They were established by conquest and tribute was exacted from the 
conquered peoples. Among the Chibcha and their neighbors, at least 
two important realms were established (Handbook, 2: 887-897). 
Northern Venezuela is inadequately known, but considerable inter- 
village solidarity seems indicated for the Z%imoteans, Caquetio, 
Cumanagoto, and Aruacay. The Arawak of the Antilles and the 
Guaymi, the Talamanca Division, and the Gietar of Central America 
had also achieved loose states. 

Social classes.—The class structure really stemmed downward from 
the chiefs, nobles, or lords, who constituted the most clearly defined 
class. Usually, several chiefs formed a privileged and more or less 
hereditary aristocracy of considerable power. Among the Tropical 
Forest tribes, the main privilege of the chief was that of practicing 
polygyny. The Northern Andean and Circum-Caribbean tribes ac- 
corded chiefs this privilege in greater degree, and the Pund and the 
peoples of the Unaré River in Venezuela are alleged to have had 
eunuchs to guard the chief’s harem. A chief’s wives or concubines 
were so bound to him that they were often interred with him at death. 
A chief or lord was also distinguished from commoners by occupying 
the largest and most central house of the village; by having his land 
cultivated and many other services performed by common folk; by 
bearing a special title; by wearing distinctive garments, insignia, 
and ornaments of precious metals, gems, and sometimes pearls; by 
sitting on a special stool, usually of carved wood; by being carried 
in a hammock or gold-adorned litter (CAibcha and other Colombia 
tribes, Caquetio, Unaré River in Venezuela, Antillean Arawak) ; by 
receiving obeisance from his subjects; by marrying his sister (CAzbcha, 
Carrapa, Picara, Paucura) or his sister’s daughters; and by elaborate 
disposal of his body at death. As many of the special funerary prac- 
tices can be inferred from archeological data, they afford an excellent 
clue to the presence of a class system among prehistoric peoples. 
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Among the Northern Andean and Circum-Caribbean people, the 
chief’s body was: Put in a tomb, seated on a stool (Purwhd) and 
accompanied by his wife (Panzaleo) ; buried with his wives (Cafiari) ; 
buried with wives and slaves (CAibcha) ; buried with wives in a deep- 
shaft grave (Pasto, Quillacinga, Caramanta, and perhaps several 
Kcuadorian tribes) ; desiccated or cremated and buried (Qwimbaya) ; 
mummified and kept or else buried (Popaydn, Gietar) ; buried in a 
mound-enclosed vault (North Colombia Lowlands; Cauca-Atrato re- 
gion) ; desiccated, placed in a hammock, later cremated, and the ashes 
drunk (Caquetio) ; desiccated and hung in a house (Chiribichi) ; 
desiccated, buried, and later roasted or reburied (P2ritu) 3 disem- 
boweled, desiccated, and kept as an idol or buried with several wives 
(Antillean Arawak) ; desiccated and kept in a house or buried with 
wives and retainers (Panama) ; or sewed in a mat and buried with 
retainers (Mosquito). Mound burial was probably more common than 
reported, but it seems not to have been characteristically Circum- 
Caribbean, and it was not a typical Andean trait. The custom of 
cremating the ashes and drinking them with chicha occurs among a 
few Venezuela tribes, but is more characteristic of the Tropical For- 
ests, especially of the western Amazon. 

Colombian tribes have been accredited with matrilineal succession of 
chieftainship, and in view of their strong matrilineal tendency (see 
above), this is perhaps expectable. The evidence for matrilineal suc- 
cession is usually that a chief was succeeded by his sister’s son, but 
where brother-sister marriage was practiced, the sister’s son was 
also the chief’s son. A chief’s marriage with his sister’s daughter 
would also give the superficial appearance of matrilineal succession. 
True matrilineal succession, therefore, can only be assured where, as 
in the case of the Chibcha, it is specifically stated that the title passed 
to a nephew rather than to a son. 

The aristocratic or noble class was ill-defined and less fixed by 
heredity than that of the chiefs or lords. It seemingly consisted 
of lesser chiefs—certainly the chiefs of villages within a federation 
and perhaps the headmen of lineages within a village—and probably 
of famed warriors and wealthy persons who achieved their status. 
Shaman-priests are probably also to be counted in this social stratum. 
The nobles were neither so fixed by heredity, so absolute in power, 
nor so neatly subdivided as in the Znca Empire. Their privileges 
resembled those of the overlords in kind—a Chibcha noble might 
have 100 wives—but not in degree. 

The commoners must often have been the kin of chiefs and nobles, 
but they lacked privileges, were servile before their betters, and had 
to supply cloth and other produce and labor to the upper classes. 
They probably had some potential upward mobility, however, and 
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could improve their lot through achieving war fame and capturing 
slaves. 

The slaves were war captives, but little is known of their true 
place in society. Whether they formed an important group of 
drudge laborers, helping their captors to rise economically, is an 
open problem. It appears that male captives added to their captor’s - 
prestige mainly through affording them victims for sacrificial rites, 
cannibalistic feasts, and human trophies, and that female captives 
augmented their masters’ polygynous households. Women may also 
have performed useful economic tasks, but farming in these cultures 
was the work of both sexes. 

Warfare.—Circum-Caribbean and Northern Andean warfare was 
of vital importance to the sociopolitical patterns. It was highly 
developed, the armies numbering in the thousands and even including 
women. A few tribes, notably the Chibcha, conquered neighboring 
peoples and exacted tribute, but probably none wholly abandoned 
the pattern whereby individual warriors gained fame through the 
capture of slaves and sacrificial victims. The armies were not 
wholly subservient to the state, as in the Central Andes, where alien 
masses were incorporated into the empire and became commoners 
and soldiers. 

Warfare afforded an individual four means of attaining rank: (1) 
The honor of taking war captives for cannibalistic feasts; (2) aug- 
mentation of his polygynous household with captive women; (8) the 
use of titles and the display of insignia and human trophies; and 
(4) probably the acquisition of some drudge slaves, male and female, 
who increased his wealth. A Cuna warrior received a title for killing 
20 victims; Mosquito and Sumo warriors gained rank and insignia; 
among the Bribri, Cabecar, and Terraba, they were accorded special 
burial; and among the Caracas, they had a graded military class, with 
special insignia. 

Cannibalism was strongly developed in Colombia (South Colombia 
Highlands, except the Péez, tribes east of the Cauca and of the Cauca- 
Atrato region), and in Venezuela (Cumanagoto, Marcapana, Pa- 
lenque). Among the Caramanta and tribes east of the Cauca River, 
it amounted to a definite appetite for human flesh. The Piriti, though 
not cannibals, drank powdered human hearts in chicha. The Chibcha 
and certain Central American tribes sacrificed victims for ritual rather 
than for cannibalistic purposes, except that the Meso-American tribes 
were strongly cannibalistic, the Sumo were probably cannibals, and 
Lenca warriors ate their victims’ hearts. The Antillean Arawak did 
not eat human flesh, though the 7sland and Mainland Carib, both of 
them Tropical Forest peoples, were fierce cannibals. 

Correlated with cannibalism was the display of human trophies: 
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skulls (Panama, South Colombia Highlands, Chibcha, Western Co- 
lombia, tribes east of the Cauca) ; the flayed skin stuffed with ashes 
or straw, and the hands, feet, and other parts of the body (South 
Colombia Highlands, Western Colombia, tribes east of the Cauca, 
Manta, doubtfully the Corbago). Except for the Piritu, who made 
flutes of human bone, a Tropical Forest trait, the Timoteans, the tribes 
of northern Venezuela, and the Antillean peoples used no trophies. 
In Central America, the Sumo used human teeth. 

Warfare was an adjunct to religion in that it supplied victims for 
sacrificial rites among the tribes east of the Cauca River, the Cauca- 
Atrato area, the Chibcha, the Cuna, the Giietar and perhaps others 
of the Zalamanca Division, and some of the Meso-American tribes. 
(See also below.) 

A little-understood phenomenon is the occurrence of female warriors 
among many of the Colombian tribes, the St. Croix Island Arawak, 
and probably the Cuna. It seemingly had some connection with trans- 
vestitism. Male homosexuality, on the other hand, was common on 
the coast of Kcuador. 


RELIGION AND SHAMANISM 


The priest-temple-idol cult of the Central Andean peoples centered 
around the public worship of tribal gods, who were represented by 
idols kept in temples, and the worship was directed by a special class 
of priests. Few Circum-Caribbean and Northern Andean tribes had 
precisely this pattern. Some tribes lacked almost all features of it, 
whereas others had a cult that was transitional between the Tropical 
Forest and Central Andean patterns. The priest-temple-idol cult 
-seems to have been entirely absent from Northern Venezuela and at- 
tenuated among the /sland Arawak. In Central America, some tribes 
may never have had it, but post-Contact deculturation probably eradi- 
cated it among many others, so that its aboriginal presence can only 
be ascertained by further perusal of the early chroniclers. Certain 
archeological remains that appear to have been ceremonial centers and 
many fragmentary beliefs and customs that survive among the modern 
tribes strongly suggest that a temple-idol cult was formerly present. 

In the Circum-Caribbean and Northern Andean tribes, the main 
religious functionary was the shaman. Like the Tropical Forest 
shaman, he cured disease, divined, and practiced magic with the aid 
of his personal spirit helper, but he also assumed the duties of inter- 
mediating between the community and its gods. That the same per- 
son filled the dual roles of priest and shaman seems clearly evident 
for many tribes (Hvégico, Panzaleo, Pijao, North Colombia Lowlands, 
Northern and Northwestern Venezuela, and probably Popaydn and 
Ancerma). In these tribes, membership in the priesthood was not 
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hereditary but depended upon the supernatural experience by which 
an individual obtained shamanistic power. Through his community 
services the shaman attained considerable status, and often he had 
political power equal to that of the chief or he was the chief (North- 
ern Venezuela, Caquetio, Island Arawak). Thus, priests, like war- 
riors, had a potential upward mobility, and they were not fixed in the 
social structure by heredity, as in the Central Andes. <A few tribes, 
however, apparently had a special, hereditary class of priests (Chibcha, 
Meso-American tribes, Bribri and Giietar). 

The religious rites were largely private, oracular séances and served 
the needs of individuals rather than of the community. Public cere- 
monials were not unknown—the Chibcha had a harvest and New 
Year’s rite and an annual pilgrimage—but there was no fixed ritual 
cycle, associated either with a calendrical system or with agricultural 
phenomena. The oracular performances resembled the public séances 
held by Tropical Forest shamans but differed from them in that they 
dealt with tribal gods rather than with the shaman’s spirit helper. 
The distinction, however, was not always clear-cut: shamanistic, 
fetish, and guardian-spirit concepts are interwoven with those of 
tribal gods, and spirits pertained to groups of different magnitudes: 
tribe, community, family, and individual. The zemis of the Jsland 
Arawak, for example, were household fetishes of different kinds, some 
of them derived from dream experiences; only the major zemis, which 
were kept in the chief’s house and were worshiped in communal rites 
under the chief’s direction, can be regarded as idols in a temple cult. 
Many tribes had household idols, which, though frequently worshiped 
with supplication and sacrifice, were family, not community deities. 

There was great variation in the nature of the community deities, 
and they must represent the results of several streams of historical 
influence combined with diverse local patterning. Most common were 
celestial beings, especially the sun and moon (Manta, Cafiart, Chibcha, 
Coconuco, Carrapa, Catio, northwestern and northern Venezuela, 
Caribbean Lowlands, Zeneca). In the Tropical Forests, celestial de- 
ities frequently were myth characters and often creators and High 
Gods, but they were rarely the objects of community worship. The 
jaguar, another widespread South American supernatural being, at- 
tained cult status in some tribes (Vutibara, Finceni). The worship 
of and myth of emergence from sacred places, especially mountains 
(Cara, Caiari, Puruhd, Timoteans), springs (Janta), a cave (Antil- 
lean Arawak), and rocks and trees (Manta, Cafari) are probably 
Andean-derived. The Zenca pilgrimages to sacred hills may be a 
vestige of the same idea, which extends to México. The Chibcha had 
shrines to lakes, rivers, mountains, and caves. The nature of many 
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deities, however, is unknown, though the idols representing them are 
described in detail. 

Idols took many forms, such as clay (Puruhd), pottery, wood, stone, 
and thread (Z%moteans), various materials including three-cornered 
stones (Island Arawak), and most elaborate of all, painted and gold- 
sheathed images (incenti, Ancerma). 

Ancestor worship was probably very general, though the function 
of the ancestor of the common family is not reported. Deceased 
nobles and lords often became tribal deities. In the case of the 
Chibcha and Antillean Arawak, it is fairly clear that they were wor- 
shiped, and in many other tribes it is probable that their remains were 
mummified, as in the Central Andes, so as to preserve them as com- 
munity or tribal fetishes or gods. 

In the Tropical Forests, the men’s club was usually the scene of 
religious activities, such as initiation rites, séances, and other cere- 
monies, and it, or a similar, early inter-American men’s house, may 
have been the prototype of the temple. The Northern Andean and 
Circum-Caribbean peoples seemingly had no men’s clubhouses, and, 
though minor rites might be practiced in family dwellings or before 
various lesser shrines and major ones sometimes in the chief’s house, as 
among the Antillean Arawak, many tribes had a special structure in 
which the idols were kept and the priest-shaman conducted the orac- 
ular sessions and other rites. Offerings were made to idols only in 
family dwellings among the Pdéez, Moguez, Caramanta, Pozo, and 
Arma, and on the upper Cauca and in parts of Central America. There 
was a special temple among the Pasto, Timoteans, Chibcha, the Meso- 
American tribes, and the tribes of northwestern Venezuela and western 
Colombia. In Colombia and among the Meso-American groups, the 
temples were sometimes placed on mounds, but they seem rarely, if 
ever, to have been built of stone, as in the Central Andes. Chibcha 
temples, like houses and palaces, were of poles and mud. Among the 
tribes of northern Venezuela, the Antillean Arawak and probably the 
Timoteans, shamans performed oracular functions in a cave. 

Human sacrifice was practiced by many though not all of these 
tribes—the Timoteans and Island Arawak had none. It was closely 
associated with warfare and, in some cases, with cannibalism. The 
victims seem everywhere to have been war captives, except among the 
Manta and the Chibcha, who also sacrificed fellow tribesmen. The 
purpose of sacrifice was extremely varied; to honor idols and sacred 
mountains (Puruhd) ; to insure war success (Pozo); to effect cures, 
to insure fertility by offering blood to fields, and to provide hearts to 
be worshiped as gods (Huancavilea) ; to appease the Sun, especially 
during droughts, by tying-up the victim, killing him with darts, and 
cutting his heart out (Chébcha, who also sacrificed animals) ; to obtain 
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ghosts to guard family idols (Péjao) ; to control the weather by offer- 
ings of hearts (Caramanta) ; to supplicate the sun for rain with the 
blood of young girls (northwestern Venezuela) ; to appease temple 
idols, the skins of the victims including animals being filled with straw 
and ashes (Manta) ; to honor burial feasts and each moon (Gvetar) ; 
and to accomplish unspecified purposes (Arma and Quimbaya, who . 
performd the rite on special platforms; Picara; Ancerma,; and Meso- 
American tribes). 

Ritual elements link the tribes with various areas. Taking salt 
(Ecuador) and coca (Ecuador and Colombia) are Andean; burning 
copal and the steam bath, are Mayan and Mexican; flagellation 
(Puruhd) is Tropical Forest; fasting (Pdez), hair cutting (Puruhd, 
at girl’s puberty; Panzaleo, as punishment; Pund, as a men’s style), 
and use of tobacco are widespread. 

The strictly shamanistic practices of the Northern Andean and 
Circum-Caribbean tribes are in the general South American pattern, 
representing beliefs that had considerable antiquity and persisted with 
great stability regardless of the cultural context they entered. Under 
the influence of a stimulant or narcotic (tobacco, Datura, coca in the 
Andes, or other drugs according to local species), the shaman used 
his supernatural power to cure disease by sucking out the object caus- 
ing illness, and he divined, prognosticated, and worked various 
kinds of magic. There was also considerable herbal curing. 


TECHNOLOGY AND MATERIAL CULTURE 


The basic technologies in handling wood, stone, ceramics, fibers, and 
metals were like those of the Central Andes, but the manipulative 
skills were definitely inferior. Despite the quantities of wood avail- 
able, its stylistic handling was stilted and no vigorous wood carver’s 
art is reported. Stone was little used. In ceramics, where unlimited 
scope in molding, modeling, and painting would have been possible, 
the art was confined to narrow plastic traditions and to restricted 
painting. Few woven products have been preserved, but the textile 
art seems to have fallen far short of the craft potentialities realized 
in Pert, the products having a limited range of techniques and designs 
being painted on rather than woven in. Metallurgy achieved smelting 
and alloying of gold and copper, but smelting and alloying of other 
metals and probably many of the Central Andes metallurgical proc- 
esses were not employed. 

Metals and gems.—Copper and gold were smelted and alloyed 
among the Pasto, Paez, Moguex, Pijao, and the tribes of the upper 
Cauca, east of the Cauca, and in Panama, but copper occurs only rarely 
again in Central America until the Maya frontier is reached. In 
Keuador, the Cafari had gold, gilded copper, and silver, but only 
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gold and silver are ascribed to the E’smeralda and Manta. Metal 
objects, including gold-copper alloys, were traded as far as the Antilles, 
but smelting seems not to have been practiced by the Chibcha, the 
Timoteans, and the other tribes of northwestern and northern Vene- 
zuela, perhaps for environmental reasons, though some of them may, 
like the Jsland Arawak, have worked placer gold. 

Several precious stones including emeralds were used from Ecuador 
to Panama. Pearls were probably used by most Coastal tribes, includ- 
ing the Manta, Cuna, and the peoples of northwestern and northern 
Venezuela. 

Ceramics.—Pottery reached a high development, mainly in the 
modeled, incised, and appliqué tradition, wares of this type being 
found throughout the Sub-Andean and Circum-Caribbean area. 
Three-color polychrome is mainly Central America and is probably 
of Meso-American origin. 

Weaving.—True loom weaving characterized all these tribes, except 
perhaps a few in Central America and the Antillean Arawak, who 
netted their fabrics. AJl fabrics were of cotton and other vegetable 
fibers. Use of llama wool, except that obtained in trade, was post-/nca 
in Ecuador, and use of sheep wool was post-Columbian everywhere. 
The cotton was generally cultivated, but the Zalamanca Division and 
the tribes of northern Venezuela and perhaps the Jsland Arawak used 
a wild species. Ornamentation of cloth was usually with painted 
rather than woven-in designs. 

Basketry.—Basketry appears to have been general, and, to judge 
by a very few descriptions of the weave, was of the Tropical Forest 
twilled and woven varieties. 

Bark cloth.—Though also a western Amazon trait, bark cloth was 
made in Ecuador (Pasto), western Colombia, and Central America. 

Transportation.— Dugout canoes were used by all coastal and river 
tribes. The Antillean and Panamanian peoples built huge, highly 
ornamented craft. The Manta used large, sea-going balsas, as well as 
dugouts. 

The carrying basket is ascribed to some tribes, but the netted carry- 
ing bag appears to have been more common (Pdez, Central America, 
Northwestern Venezuela, sland Arawak). 

Gourds.—The manufacture of decorated gourd containers was a 
characteristic feature, and in Colombia (Pasto, Moquex, Pdez) the 
gourds were ornamented with a special “Pasto varnish.” 

Household furniture—Like the Tropical Forest peoples, these 
tribes used hammocks and wooden stools. The platform bed is mainly 
Andean, but occurs sporadically: Chibcha, the Central American 
peoples, and the Ancerma. Among the Jsland Arawak, commoners 
used platform beds while chiefs used hammocks. 
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Stone metates and stone stools occurred especially in the Andes and 
Central America. 

Weapons.—The bow was used by a few tribes in western Colombia 
(Aburrd, North Colombia Lowlands), the 7’%moteans, some peoples of 
northwest Venezuela, and most of the Central American tribes. As 
elsewhere in South America, it seems to have spread at the expense of » 
the spear and spear thrower, with which it had a negative correlation. 
The spear thrower remained typically Highland in this area; it instead 
of the bow was found in Ecuador, southern Colombia, among the 
Chibcha, and in parts of western Colombia. It also survived among 
the Antillean Arawak and some peoples of the Venezuelan Andes. 

The sling, another typically Andean weapon, was widespread in 
Ecuador and Colombia, and also survived among the Aburrd and on 
the Island of Trinidad. Stones were also thrown by hand among the 
Pasto and in the Antilles. 

Clubs, especially of the flat or macana type, were general. Shields 
were used in southern Colombia and the Venezuelan Andes (map 5). 
Axes seem to have had a wide distribution, but they were generally 
of stone, being made of copper only in Ecuador. 

The blowgun was common to the Sub-Andean and Central American 
tribes, but the latter shot pellets; the poisoned blowgun dart only 
reached the Cuna during historic times. 

Esthetic and recreational features.—A variety of musical instru- 
ments are recorded, the most characteristic and widespread being shell 
trumpets, flutes, drums, and rattles. 

Of stimulants and narcotics, chicha was probably general. Tobacco 
had a wide distribution (map 9), but it and other narcotics were 
consumed principally by shamans. Coca, too, was widespread, though 
its occurrence in Central America and the Antilles is questionable. 
Natively, it had ritual and shamanistic rather than popular use. 


THE SUB-ANDEAN TRIBES OF EASTERN BOLIVIA 


Considerable deculturation of much of eastern Bolivia during the 
historic period and inadequate data on aboriginal culture leaves in 
doubt just how many native tribes might be considered Sub-Andean. 
The Mojo (Handbook, 3: 408), Bauré (8: 409), Manast (3: 388), 
Paresst (3: 349), and Paunaca (8: 896) were Sub-Andean from a 
sociological rather than material point of view. They formed enclaves 
among Tropical Forest and Marginal tribes, but, as the archeology of 
eastern Bolivia suggests considerable cultural development and some 
Andean linkage at approximately the Tiahuanaco Period of the High- 
lands, it is evident that the Sub-Andean culture had been partially 
swamped out and compressed by tribal movements bringing more 
primitive peoples into the area. All these tribes are Arawakan, 
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except the A/anasé, and they probably moved into the area from the 
Tropical Forests to the north. 


SOCIOPOLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS PATTERNS 


Intensive cultivation of tropical root crops as well as of many domes- 
ticated plants derived from the Andes supported a stable though not 
very dense population. Villages, except among the Mojo, were large 
and comparatively permanent. Mojo villages averaged only 60 to 80 
persons, though some were larger, but those of the Paressé had 10 to 30 
large houses, each with 30 to 40 persons, a total of 300 to 1,200 persons 
per village. Villages were very compact and carefully planned, the 
chiefs’ houses and ceremonial hall standing in the center. Bauré 
villages were palisaded. 

Social classes.—A1] these tribes were socially stratified, some more 
than others. Jojo chiefs were probably hereditary, except that sha- 
mans often became chiefs. War captives, though allowed to marry 
into the tribe, were held in contempt and probably ranked below the 
commoners, but the classes were obviously ill-defined and quite fluid. 

The other tribes had the characteristic Sub-Andean class pattern. 
Among the Bawré were: (1) a somewhat endogamous group of chiefs, 
who were furnished food by commoners; (2) commoners; and (3) a 
servile class, presumably war prisoners. The Paressi classes were: 
(1) hereditary chiefs, who lived in special houses and were furnished 
food and other necessities by their subjects; (2) nobles, who were heads 
of independent families (probably of the communal houses made up 
of many captive wives) and who controlled drudge slaves; (8) war 
captives who were serfs or slaves. The Manas had: (1) powerful 
hereditary chiefs, whose special houses in the village plaza were used 
as temples and public meeting places, who received homage from their 
subjects, and who were accorded special burial in a stone- or wood-lined 
grave; (2) shamans and a distinct class of priests; (3) a nobility made 
up of headmen (of households?) ; and (4) commoners. The chiefs of 
these tribes were not carried in litters, did not receive elaborate burial, 
and lacked many of the other evidences of status of the Andean and 
Circum-Caribbean area. 

The extent of the political group is unclear. In all tribes, each 
multilineage or multifamily village had a chief, and among the Mojo, 
two or three villages constituted a subtribe under a chief. The Paressé 
waged wars of conquest, but it appears that these wars incorporated 
alien groups into the Paressé class system rather than created incipient 
empires or even federations. 

Warfare.—There was some warfare, especially among the Paress?. 
The capture of men for slaves and women for wives enhanced indi- 
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vidual prestige. The cannibalism-human trophy complex of the 
Circum-Caribbean peoples is not reported, but a kind of substitute is 
found in the Mojo jaguar cult. Jaguar hunting was the, or one of the, 
main avenues to fame, and jaguar trophies were kept along with other 
religious objects in the hall which served as men’s clubhouse and 
temple. Human skulls were kept, but these may not have been enemy 
trophies. 

The priest-temple cult.—These tribes had temples—in some cases, 
the chief’s house; in others, the men’s club—dedicated to cult worship, 
but in some cases the cult had vestiges of a men’s secret society. 
Shamans, who gained power through individual experiences, served as 
oracles and priests, consulting and making offerings to the gods. Ap- 
parently only the Bawré and Manasé had a special, hereditary class of 
priests, but the deities were true tribal or village gods, not mere 
shaman’s spirit helpers. 

Among the Paress?, the men’s club was the temple, and it was dedi- 
cated to the serpent god and perhaps other deities. It contained the 
sacred paraphernalia, including a trumpet, which represented the voice 
of the gods and was taboo to women—a feature of the Tropical Forest 
men’s secret society. The Mojo also used their men’s drinking hall, 
a special structure, asa temple. Taboo to women, it was the shrine of 
jaguar trophies and perhaps of sacred musical instruments. Here, 
special shamans consulted jaguar spirits and made offerings to the gods, 
among them certain celestial and nature deities. Both men and women 
were shamans, but the women may not have served as priestesses. 
Manasz priests were initiated into their class. They alone entered 
the sanctuary, which was in the chief’s house, to consult and make offer- 
ings to the gods, who carried them away. The gods seem to have had 
some association with the thunder. 


TECHNOLOGY AND MATERIAL CULTURD 


The technology of these tribes was preponderantly of the Tropical 
Forest type, and it lacked such Sub-Andean elements as metallurgy. 
Cultural elements shared with the Tropical Forests include cotton ham- 
mocks, wooden benches, dugout canoes, bark cloth, twilled and hex- 
agonal basketry, good painted pottery, cotton weaving on the vertical 
loom, Muscovy ducks, bows and arrows, blowguns, spears, rubber-ball 
game, hollow-log drums, and pole-and-thatch houses. More specifi- 
cally Andean, perhaps, were: trade in salt; the Mojo causeways, which 
had lateral canals that served as canoe channels (it is quite possible 
that these antedate the Afojo by a long period) ; balsa rafts; primitive 
bridges; and slings. The Jojo also used bull boats, bolas, spear throw- 
ers, panpipes, trumpets, and clarinets. 
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The high civilization found in the Central Andes at the time of the 
Spanish Conquest was that of the Znca, and it was coterminous with 
the area in which the /nca culture largely replaced that of the local 
tribes. One hundred years before the Spanish Conquest, the Jnca 
occupied only the immediate vicinity of Cuzco, and the remainder of 
Pert, Ecuador, Bolivia and North Chile was divided into more than 
100 independent states, some of them small tribes, others, groups of 
tribes forming kingdoms. Each had its own culture (Handbook, 
2: maps, 3, 4, 5, 7). The Chimw Kingdom of the north coast of 
Pert was probably an empire, but it did not compare with the final 
Inca achievement. The Jnca ultimately subjugated all peoples from 
the Colombian border of Central Chile and incorporated them in a 
single state or empire. They deeply affected the cultures of Perti and 
Bolivia, especially the sociopolitical patterns transcending the com- 
munities, but they only superficially influenced Ecuador and North 
Chile. The Uru, an insignificant enclave in the Rio Desaguadero- 
Lake Poopo region of Bolivia (Handbook, 2: 575), remained quite 
primitive. The Znea culture, in other words, was imposed on the 
peoples of the continuous mountain mass of the Central Andes, while 
beyond, to the north and south, where the Cordillera begins to fork 
and breaks into smaller blocks, considerable cultural diversity 
persisted. 

The Central Andean culture brought into sharp focus the patterns 
foreshadowed among the Sub-Andean and Circum Caribbean tribes. 
Intensive farming and herding supported the most dense population 
and the largest and most permanent communities in South America, 
and it yielded a surplus which released large portions of the population 
for manufacturing and for governmental, religious, and other non- 
survival assignments. Social classes became hereditary, endogamous 
castes, but the nobility rested on a large base of wealth-producing 
commoners rather than on a slave class. Warfare was an implement 
of imperialism instead of a source of slaves and ritual victims, as 
among the Sub-Andean and Circum-Caribbean peoples, and, though 
commoners could improve their condition through war exploits or by 
becoming special artisans, they could not rise to a higher caste. 
Religion was organized around a state temple cult and a hierarchy of 
state and local gods, and it was served by a graded priesthood, the 
priests being clearly differentiated from shamans, who were curers 
and magicians. The whole society was highly regimented through a 
code of laws and regulations which were enforced through a judicial 
system, and little was left to tribal custom with its less overt sanctions. 

In agriculture, herding, road building, megalithic construction, 
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metallurgy, weaving, and in achievements in government, conquest, 
and class organization, the Jnca surpassed anything in the New World. 
In intellectual attainments, however, and in esthetic achievements, 
except in pottery and textiles, they fell far short of the Maya. They 
had no system for writing words or sounds, and they recorded num- 
bers only with knotted strings, or quipus. Their graded hierarchy » 
of deities lacked the refinements of the Mexican pantheon, with its 
esthetic concomitants in ritual, architecture, and religious art. Their 
ceremonial calendar, based on a simple adjusted lunar count and ig- 
noring even solstices and equinoxes, did not compare with the carefully 
calculated day counts and other means by which the Maya reckoned 
time. 

The main difference between the /nca and the Maya is that the 
former intensified warfare and conquest to create an empire dominated 
by political and social organization, whereas the Maya, a compara- 
tively peaceful people, developed their temple cult so that an esoteric 
priesthood became the leading class and life revolved around cere- 
monial centers. Highly developed religious art, architecture, and 
ceremonialism and a refined calendar marked the peak of the Maya 
achievement. Probably both trends were implicit in the Circum- 
Caribbean culture. 


THE ECOLOGICAL BASIS 


Andean farming was the most intensive in the Hemisphere. It em- 
ployed vast irrigation works, terracing on steep hillsides, and use 
of fertilizers. More than 380 different species (Handbook, 2:5; 6: 
Sauer) and innumerable varieties of plants were cultivated ; of potatoes 
alone there were scores of varieties. Llamas, alpacas, guinea pigs, and 
ducks were tended. Local specialization according to the environ- 
mental zones of the Andes (about one-third of the crops were High- 
land specialties) coupled with considerable exchange of produce gave 
a varied as well as abundant food supply. Wild foods were of minor 
importance, except for fish on the coast and fish and birds in the Lake 
Titicaca-Rio Desaguadero region. 

The efficiency of Andean agriculture is evidenced by the large popu- 
lation, which was the most dense in South America, and by the surplus 
production. The latter was insurance against want and released 
people for other work. Although the land was worked by commoners, 
only one-third of the produce went for their keep, the other two-thirds 
going respectively to the state and church, whose members did not 
engage directly in material production. Moreover, vast numbers of 
commoners were taken from their fields for military service, special 
craft production, household service, and labor on roads, bridges, build- 
ings, and other public works. It is said that 30,000 persons were used 
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in the construction of the fort at Sacsahuaman and that the emperors 
sometimes had difficulty in inventing projects to keep people busy. 

Extensive movement of produce and goods was made possible by the 
use of large, seagoing balsa rafts on the coast and of pack trains of 
llamas traveling over an excellent system of roads in the interior 
(Handbook, 2:229). This efficient transportation, an important 
factor in the development of urban centers, surpassed anything in the 
remainder of South America, where goods were moved in pre-Colum- 
bian times by human carrier, or by dugout canoes, as along the Amazon- 
ian waterways and on some of the coasts. The post-Columbian horse 
of the Pampas was probably of great efficiency, but the population and 
economic surplus of this area was insufficient to support large and 
elaborately structured aggregates of people. 


SOCIOPOLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS PATTERNS 


Settlement pattern and composition.—The combination of pro- 
ductive and transportational efficiency in the Central Andes gave con- 
siderable latitude to the settlement pattern: people could live either 
dispersed over the countryside or concentrated in urban centers. 
Archeology has shed very little light on settlement patterns, not for 
want of data but because of preoccupation with other problems. 
Chanchan on the north coast (Handbook, 2: pl. 51) is an extraordi- 
narily large, compact, planned urban center, covering some 11 square 
miles. Possibly the restriction of settlement areas on the coast to the 
narrow confines of irrigated valleys, which are bounded by stark 
deserts, predisposed valley and coastal communities to strongly nu- 
cleated types. The Highlands, dependent on rainfall more than irri- 
gation and given over to considerable herding, allowed more dispersed 
settlements. 

The cultural factors which operated within the ecological limits to 
determine the size, composition, and distribution of communities are 
partially evident from ethnographic data. The unit settlement of the 
Highlands was a compound enclosing as many as six houses of stone, 
stone-and-adobe, or adobe, grouped around a court. Each house 
sheltered a biological family and the compound apparently accommo- 
dated an extended, patrilineal family (Handbook, 2:223). In pre- 
Inca times, the compounds were irregularly clustered around cere- 
monial and administrative centers to form unplanned villages, which 
rarely included more than 300 families, or about 1,500 persons. The 
villages, located near but not on arable land or grazing areas, were not 
fortified, refuge being sought in hilltop forts. 

The Jnea set out on a deliberate program of (1) creating new admin- 
istrative and ceremonial centers and (2) moving villages away from the 
old hilltop forts to sites nearer the fields. The new villages and cities, 
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planned by government architects, were ideally laid out in squares, 
each with one to four extended-family, unit-type compounds or en- 
closures. Except for capital towns, however, the new settlements were 
little larger than formerly. Cuzco attained great size, but a consider- 
able portion of the 100,000 inhabitants of the valley were scattered in 
small villages, separated from one another by farm lands. 

The ayllu, a much-discussed social and territorial unit (Handbook, 
2: 253, 483, 539; this vol., p. 293) , seems to have been essentially a land- 
owning group consisting of one or more villages and having a myth of 
common origin for its members. The land, at least under the /nca, 
was distributed annually to the constituent families. ‘The ayllu can- 
not have been a clan as defined herein, because it consisted of many 
lineages or extended families which were probably related only through 
marriage, because marriage was endogamous within it, and because 
kinship terms reflect a bilateral kinship structure. The ayllu was 
patrilineal only in that office was so inherited; group affiliation in an 
endogamous group is necessarily bilateral. In pre-/nca times, the 
ayllu often seems to have constituted a politically independent tribelet, 
which was constantly at war with its neighbors, but some tribes con- 
sisted of several ayllus. Under the /nca, and perhaps before, the 
ayllus were grouped into twos (moieties) and sometimes threes for 
administrative purposes (Handbook, 2:255, 262). The Aymara 
moiety, however, is now and perhaps was in Conquest time an endo- 
gamous territorial division of a community within the ayllu (Hand- 
book, 2: 541). 

These population groupings of different magnitudes—community, 
ayllu, moiety, and state—gave the individual a set of ever-larger 
spheres of interpersonal relations that extended far beyond his kin. 
Within this enlarged framework, his behavior was governed by a com- 
plex set of behavior patterns, which were adjusted to the vertically 
graded positions in the hereditary class system as well as to his kin. 
Many of these patterns were sanctioned by law. The graded system, 
which patterned military and religious as well as civil institutions, is 
reflected among the Sub-Andean and Circum-Caribbean tribes and it 
was foreshadowed among some pre-/nca Andean peoples, especially 
the Chimu, but it developed in full strength under the Znca, who im- 
posed it on all the peoples from North Pert to southern Bolivia and 
who somewhat modified the peoples even farther to the north and 
south, 

Classes and government.—Before the /nca conquest, the Andes 
surely had social classes with a hereditary tendency, but status, at least 
in the smaller groups, could also be achieved through warfare. The 
expansion of the /nca state created an elaborate and rigidly fixed 
society throughout the Empire. Starting in the vicinity of Cuzco with 
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a sociopolitical system probably not very different from that of their 
neighbors, the 7nca expanded during the century before the Spanish 
Conquest and subjugated tribe after tribe, incorporating them into 
their own scheme. The Jnca, especially the direct descendants of the 
Emperor, became the dominant group and highest caste, but the chiefs 
and nobles of conquered peoples were also given high status in the 
realm. Commoners generally remained such. Unlike the Sub-Andean 
and Circum-Caribbean peoples, among whom the status of the nobles 
seems to have depended partly upon a captive slave class, the /nca 
nobility was supported by the commoners, who tilled the third of the 
land set aside for the state and performed other services. In other 
words, conquest incorporated wealth-producing commoners within the 
realm rather than adding a captured slave class to the bottom of 
society, where there was really no place for it. 

(1) The state was headed by the 7nca Emperor, who had absolute 
authority in all civic affairs and was considered a divinity. The later 
emperors were so exalted that they married only their full sisters. The 
Emperor lived in a splendid palace, wore special garments and orna- 
ments, bore a title, was carried in a litter, and sat on a stool atop a 
throne while attendants sheltered him with a parasol and fanned him. 
People paid him obeisance according to elaborate rules. He had many 
wives and servants. At his death, the members of his retinue were 
made drunk and killed by strangulation. The Emperor’s body was 
mummified and placed inashrine. Deceased Aymara chiefs and nobles 
were placed with their wives, llamas, and other property in stone towers 
(chullpas). 

(2) The nobility consisted of (a) the descendants of past Jnca em- 
perors and special persons called “Jnca by privilege” and (6) the local 
curacas or chiefs. The /nca nobles were divided into 11 ayllus, each 
the patrilineal lineage of an emperor, and they had the highest rank, 
held the most responsible positions, and were accorded many honors 
comparable to those claimed by the Emperor. The curacas were made 
up of local chiefs and nobles, who had held power before the /nca 
conquest, and of certain provincial rulers who, though appointed origi- 
nally for their ability, were given permanent and hereditary status. 
The nobility became an elaborately graded hierarchy, the upper levels 
approaching the Emperor in status and the lower standing little above 
the commoners. There was little possibility of upward mobility be- 
cause the system became fixed, but degradation of rank could occur as 
generations became more remote from high-ranking ancestors. This 
degradation was somewhat checked, however, not only by class endog- 
amy but by intrafamily marriage, the Emperor taking his full sister 
as his principal wife and the nobles their half-sisters, although both 
took additional wives or concubines from the commoners. These mar- 
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riages in violation of incest regulations may have been a fairly old 
Andean custom, designed to protect a hereditary chief’s class, for such 
marriages occurred north to Colombia. 

(3) The commoners formed a fairly homogeneous group. They 
could improve their status only through warfare, in which they cap- 
tured additional wives or for which they were rewarded with property 
and women, thus distinguishing them from the ordinarily monogamous 
commoners and giving them benefits nearly equal to those of the lower 
nobles (this vol., p. 298). 

The commoners produced their own sustenance on the third of the 
land allotted them and cared for their own wants, but they were not 
permitted to make luxury goods. The extended family lived in its 
compound, preferably near its ancestor’s mummy, but, unlike the 
nobles, the commoners rarely traced their forebears beyond the grand- 
father. Their daily life centered in the activities of the ayllu and 
community (Handbook, 2: 483). 

The commoners were obliged to supply produce for the 7nca church 
and state from the lands set aside for them, to do “mita” labor on 
public works, to serve in the army, to provide domestic help for the 
nobles, to supply the “Chosen Women” as wives or concubines for 
the nobles and as nuns for the convents, and to work as special artisans 
for the Emperor. In the absence of an important slave class, they 
performed all the basic and menial labor as well as a few of the more 
skilled tasks. 

Warfare.—In pre-/nca times, most Andean warfare probably re- 
sembled that of the Sub-Andean and Circum-Caribbean tribes in that 
its purpose was plunder, revenge, and the taking of women, slaves, 
sacrificial victims, and human trophies. Cannibalism had probably 
been abandoned, if it had ever been practiced; it is accredited to only 
the Aymara, who roasted and ate their captives and drank their blood 
(Handbook, 2: 548). 

The objective of 7nca warfare was to incorporate conquered terri- 
tories into the Empire. For purposes of exploitation, it was more 
expedient to leave the populations intact and exact labor and tribute 
from them than to bring them into the /nca’s already crowded lands 
as a slave population. The Jnca governmental and class system was 
imposed upon the provinces, and, though whole populations might 
be moved from one region to another to prevent rebellion and to speed 
acculturation as far as possible, the pre-existing class structure was 
retained. 

The early phases of the conquest quickly elevated the Jnca proper 
to the upper nobility. As the conquest progressed, however, the com- 
moners, who served in the great armies, profited little. Their role as 
the main wealth producers was fixed by law and their rank was fixed 
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by heredity, so that their main rewards consisted only of extra wives, 
a small amount of property, and a few favors. 

After the Empire had become consolidated and the socioeconomic 
system functioned to supply the nobles with all the goods and services 
they desired, warfare was carried on more and more for the sheer 
power and glory of conquest and as a religious crusade to impose the 
Inca cult on the Andean peoples. 

Human war trophies, apparently a very old Andean trait, were still 
displayed under the 7nca—skull cups, ash- and straw-stuffed skins, 
leg-bone flutes, skin drum-heads, and tooth necklaces. Presumably 
these were evidences of individual prowess. There was no cannibal- 
ism, and animals rather than human beings were ritually sacrificed. 
The few human sacrificial victims were taken from the Empire popu- 
lation rather than from war captives; the sacrifice of war captives 
seems to have been restricted to victory celebrations. 

The government and society.—The /nca Empire introduced to 
the Central Andes a state culture over and above the local or folk 
culture, and a system of control through state law which was probably 
only slightly evident among the Sub-Andean and Circum-Caribbean 
peoples and was entirely unknown among tribes whose sociopolitical 
unit was the kin group. This system resulted from the need to weld 
together a tremendous and farflung population and to make it serve 
the conquerors. 

Under the Jnca, the conjugal and extended family remained, but 
age became a basis for assignment to government tasks and the kin 
head was superseded politically by a government appointed ruler. 
The ayllu and moiety became administrative units. Men’s clubs and 
other social groups apparently were unknown. Birth customs prob- 
ably were not greatly altered, and girls were isolated at their first 
puberty, but boys’ adolescence was celebrated by what appears, at least 
in the case of the nobles, to have been an initiation into a warrior status. 
At puberty, all boys received a breechclout and new name; in the case 
of noble youths, llamas were sacrificed and the boys were whipped, 
made to race, and given earplugs and weapons. Games were a char- 
acteristics feature of mourning ceremonies. Local worship, with its 
shrines, deities, spirits, magicians, and curers, was not abolished, but 
the state religion was forced on all communities. 

In the greater part of their behavior, the commoners were regi- 
mented by government decree. They were counted, classified, graded, 
and assigned to groups ranging from 10 upward in a decimal system. 
They had fixed obligations to serve in the army, work for the noble 
class, and lend their services to innumerable government projects. 
They learned to speak Quechua, the Inca language. They were for- 
bidden use of the distinctive garments, insignia, objects of precious 
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metals, and other privileges reserved for their betters. Even their 
marriage was regulated, and their very lives were at the disposal of 
the Emperor. A large portion of their behavior was governed by 
the legal code, which applied different principles to the different 
classes. 

The Empire was kept under control by large armies and garrisons, 
a system of couriers who carried messages and supplies over the roads, 
large numbers of census-takers, overseers, and the like, and a judicial 
system. 

Religion and the temple cult.—Prior to the /nca conquest, local 
religion had been based on belief in various tribal gods and the spirits 
of sacred places. There were shrines and perhaps true temples, and 
probably there was some kind of priesthood. The conquest imposed 
Inea religion, with its temples, idols, priesthood, and system of ritual 
on the local groups, but did not entirely destroy the local worship, 
which remained in the same general pattern as that of pre-Jnca times. 
It served mainly to create a hierarchy of gods, to introduce more elabo- 
rate temples and more ambitious rituals, and to establish a large, 
graded priesthood. 

Under the Jnca, the deities and other objects of worship were ranked 
in order of importance: Viracocha, who was the Creator, Supreme 
Being, and culture hero, and whose servants were the other gods; the 
Sun, ancestor of the Emperor; Thunder, the weather god; the Moon; 
various stars; the Earth and Sea; huacas or shrines, such as tombs, 
buildings, and sacred places, especially springs, stones, and mountain 
peaks; and amulets and images, probably including those representing 
individual guardian spirits. These range from national gods down 
through ayllu and community deities to household and personal spirits. 
There were also various evil spirits. 

The temples housed images of the gods, religious paraphernalia, 
priests, and the sacred women, but the ceremonies themselves were 
held out-of-doors. 

The priesthood, headed by a close relative of the Emperor, at times 
may have rivaled the civil authorities in power (Handbook, 2: 298 ff). 
Under the high priest were the priests in charge of the various temples, 
their importance varying with that of the temple, and under them 
were a great number of assistants. 

Ceremonies were held according to a ritual calendar (Handbook, 
2:471). Most common rites were agricultural, but some honored the 
various gods and others were held against sickness. Special rites 
were performed in times of crisis. Under the leadership of the priests 
and their assistants, the gods and supernatural powers were propitiated 
with blood sacrifice, prayers, fasting, and offerings of coca, sea shells, 
chicha, and other things. Sacrifice was usually of llamas and guinea 
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pigs, but in times of crisis children were strangled and their hearts 
offered to the god. Similar ritual was used in a smaller degree for 
the lesser spirits and shrines, to which anyone could make prayers, 
offerings, and the like. 

Personal sins were believed responsible for sickness and misfor- 
tune, and a task of the priests was to confess sinners and impose pen- 
ances. 

In addition to the use of shrines and idols as oracles, divination was 
practiced by sorcerers, who communicated with their spirit helpers, 
made spirits speak from fire, examined lungs, seeds, or coca, observed 
the movements of birds or animals, and interpreted omens and dreams. 

It would seem that shamans, that is curers and diviners, were distinct 
from priests. Among the Jnca, curers obtained power from a vision 
of a spirit helper or through rapid recovery from disease. Disease was 
thought to be caused in several ways: punishment by the gods for sin, 
sorcery, winds, evil forces, and soul loss brought on by fright. The 
concept that sin causes disease represents a socialization of more primi- 
tive taboo transgression theories. The state was a socioreligous struc- 
ture, with a divine Emperor at its head, and social offenses became 
also religious, disease-causing transgressions. (See Ackerknecht, this 
volume, p. 633 ff.) Disease was manifest as a foreign object in the body, 
displaced organs, or a toxic condition. The curer sacrificed to his 
visionary power, divined the cause of the illness, prayed and sacrificed 
to the Sun, heard confessions, prescribed the penance or procedure the 
patient should follow, and finally sucked out the object, rubbed the 
body, or used other appropriate means. 

Modern Aymara curers do not have spirit helpers; they are persons 
who have been struck by lightning or who have learned their art. 
They practice both black and white magic. 

Andean ritual elements included fasting, praying, offerings, blood 
sacrifice, washing (Aymara), use of chicha and coca, the concept of 
sacred directions, and three as the ceremonial number. 


TECHNOLOGY AND MATERIAL CULTURE 


The Central Andean peoples were distinguished from the remainder 
of South America by the number of processes they employed in manu- 
factures and by the quantity and quality of their production rather 
than by essential technologies. They are also distinguished, especially 
from the Marginal and Tropical Forest peoples, by the specialization 
of production and consumption according to the social and political 
system. Simple goods and buildings were used by everyone, but most 
of the finer constructions and craft products were destined for the 
government, priesthood, and nobility. 
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Building arts.—The finest construction of the Central Andes was 
devoted to public buildings—palaces, temples, warehouses, and forts 
built of carefully dressed and skillfully laid stones. Construction em- 
ployed lintels, small corbelled arches, columns, and occasionally two 
and three stories. Commoners’ homes were small, one- or two-room, 
stone or adobe houses. The stone-faced agricultural terraces, the: 
tremendous system of irrigation canals and ditches, and the canalized 
rivers were all community works. So were the paved and graded 
roads which ran throughout the Empire, crossing chasms on suspension 
bridges and swamps and rivers on pontoons. 

Metallurgy.—The Central Andean peoples differed from those of 
the Sub-Andean and Circum-Caribbean area in that they not only 
smelted and alloyed gold, silver, and copper but they used platinum, 
mercury, lead, and arsenic and made various alloys, including bronze. 
They also employed a larger number of metallurgical processes (Hand- 
book, 2: 246-248). The art products and ornaments of precious met- 
als were intended mainly for the nobility, but, in contrast to other 
American Indians, there were many metal utility objects which anyone 
might use, for example, knives, axes, bolas weights, clubheads, mirrors, 
needles, bells, crowbars, and tweezers. 

Weaving.—The people of the Central Andes had three types of 
true loom—horizontal, vertical, and belt—and they were the only 
aboriginal people in the New World to use wool on an important 
scale. In addition to domesticated cotton, they wove with llama, al- 
paca, vicufia, and bat wool. Their textiles are unequalled for their 
fineness, number of techniques, and variety of woven-in designs. The 
finer ornamental products were made by special artisans for the 
nobility. 

Ceramics and containers.—The pottery art was no less outstanding 
than the textile craft, for the Central Andes have yielded wares of all 
known American techniques—molding, modeling, and other plastic 
treatment, negative painting in three colors and polychromes in as 
many as 11 colors. The /nca ware, reflecting standardized mass-pro- 
duction, fell short artistically of earlier ceramics, but technologically 
it equalled any of them. 

The Central Andes is also notable for its carved and lacquered 
wooden cups and for its painted gourds. 

Basketry.—Basketry is little known; apparently the Indians de- 
voted the greater part of their attention to ceramics. Twined, twilled, 
and coiled baskets are all known archeologically and may have been in 
use at the Conquest. Coiling is still used by the Aymara. Mats were 
also woven. 

Weapons.—Central Andean weapons seem to have changed little 
throughout the archeological history of the area, perhaps because they 
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were adapted to open country. Hunting weapons included slings, 
bolas, nets, snares, nooses, and clubs. The bow and blowgun were 
absent at the Conquest. In warfare, spears and spear throwers were 
used for preliminary attacks, but they were superseded in the High- 
lands by the sling and bolas. For close fighting, star-headed clubs of 
stone and metal, macanas, and copper or bronze axes were wielded. 
Protective devices included quilted-tunic armor, slat shields, and hel- 
mets. It is difficult to see why the bow was not used. Suitable bow 
wood cannot be had in the Andes, but presumably it, like many other 
products, could have been obtained in the Montafia. 

Transportation.—Effective transportation was provided on the 
north coast by sea-going balsa wood rafts that carried 50 men 
and were propelled by sails and paddles, and on the south coast 
by inflated seal-skin rafts. In the interior, human carriers, who used 
square clothes slung on their backs, and llamas, which could bear 100 
pounds, transported goods over the roads. 

Household furniture.—Houses were equipped not only with cook- 
ing utensils and other articles, but they had wooden stools, those of 
the nobles being elaborately carved. People usually slept on the floor, 
though the platform bed may have been used in some regions. The 
hammock was unknown except as an occasional substitute for the 
litter in which to transport nobles. 

Clothing.—The basic garments for men were a breechclout, sleeve- 
less tunic, cloak, leather sandals, and head band, and for women a long 
dress, a mantle pinned at the chest, sandals, head band, and head cloth. 
Details of dress indicated class status. Bracelets and necklaces were 
worn, but lip and nose ornaments seem not to have been common; 
earplugs were used by the nobles. There was some head deformation 
but it seems to have been a trait of local custom, not a mark of class; 
it also occurred in early times. 


ESTHETIC AND RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


In esthetic and recreational activities it appears that many of the 
refinements were associated mainly with the nobility and the church. 
Art manifestations were principally on containers, ornaments, and 
textiles, which embellished the persons or buildings of the noble and 
priestly classes. Chicha was a libation and a ceremonial drink as well 
as a beverage of popular consumption, coca was used especially by the 
nobles, priests, and diviners, and even tobacco and Piptadenia colum- 
brina, another narcotic, were probably employed exclusively for reli- 
gious purposes. 

Musical instruments, though perhaps used by commoners for their 
own enjoyment, were employed mainly for military affairs and 
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religious festivals. These included end-flutes; bone flutes; plug 
flutes; panpipes; trumpets of shell, of wood, and of gourds; tam- 
bourines; two-headed drums; metal bells; and shell rattles. 

Games were little developed, except dice games, which were the 
occasion for betting. A ball game and various athletic sports and 
contests were common, and children played with a number of toys, 
including tops, which were whipped. 

Literature in the form of ballads, created by bards serving the 
nobles and priests, and secular plays contributed to the entertain- 
ment of the upper classes. 


THE HISTORY OF SOUTH AMERICAN CULTURES 
THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In the theoretical approach to problems of American culture 
history there are important differences between those who postulate 
that the principal Indian cultures originated in the Old World and 
those who hold that they were indigenous, New World products. 

Theories deriving Indian cultures from outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere range from sensational accounts of the wholly imaginary 
“Jost continents” of “Mu” in the Pacific and “Atlantis” in the Atlantic 
to more plausible treatises claiming that basic cultures and civiliza- 
tions were carried by trans-Pacific migrations from China, Indonesia, 
India, or the Near East. Some writers claim only that individual 
culture elements reached the shores of America from overseas. 

The “lost continent” theories do not merit consideration. Some 
of the other theories have perhaps received more attention than they 
deserve, but interest in them is kept alive by our still very insufficient 
knowledge of early American developmental stages, which chal- 
lengingly has been used as proof that they are to be found outside 
America. Among the more influential and serious writers are 
Elliott Smith (1929) and Perry (1926), who derive New World 
civilizations from Egypt; Graebner, Schmidt, and their followers, 
who postulate that a series of kulturkreise, or cultural strata, each a 
more advanced cultural stage, were brought from the Old to the New 
World; and Rivet, who has attempted to show the trans-Pacific 
affiliation of certain Indian races, languages, and cultures. (See 
Schmidt, 1913; Rivet, 1943.) 

These theories, especially the kulturkreise, assume: (1) that cul- 
tural classification based on Old World data are valid for America, and 
(2) that each culture consisted of a complex of political, social, and 
religious institutions, economic activities, and material elements, which 
diffused as a whole though the cultures interblended subsequently. A 
corollary though unstated assumption is that the American Indian 
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lacked the capacity to create what are assumed to be fundamental 
features of culture. They pay comparatively little attention to the 
relative chronology of Old and New World culture history, or else 
they assume dates for the latter which cannot be proved, and they 
ignore geographical and cultural barriers to culture diffusion. 

American scholars find that these theories are too deductive and a 
priori.t Concerned for two generations with intensive field work, 
they have preferred to classify Indian cultures in terms of New 
World, not Old World, data. Schmidt’s primitive cultural stratum 
of Food Gatherers, for example, is meaningless for America because, 
as we have seen, the Marginal peoples are highly diversified and have 
little in common with one another. His farming, mother-right stage, 
when woman were cultivators, simply does not fit the Tropical Forest 
peoples, who were overwhelmingly patrilineal. The assumption that 
herding was associated with male dominance is not valid for the 
Andes, for it would be a complete misunderstanding of Andean cul- 
ture to suppose that llama herding was at all comparable to Old 
World cattle raising and that it accounted for patrilineal tenden- 
cies in the Central Andes. Similarly, any theory that classifies New 
World civilizations with those of the Near East ignores the vital 
differences in culture patterns and element content. 

The New World cultures not only differed from those of Africa 
and Asia, but they differed from one another in complex ways. Most 
particularly, the elements and patterns had very different distributions 
and, inferentially, different histories, so that the problem is not to 
trace total cultures through time and space but to ascertain the history 
of each element, element complex, and pattern, American anthro- 
pologists, therefore, deal with each on its own merits. Approaching 
the problem empirically, they study the manifestation of each cultural 
feature in specific situations before theorizing about its broader time- 
space relationships, and they prefer to reconstruct local segments of 
history before constructing world schemes. They have been unwilling 
to concede that the American Indian was wholly devoid of inventive- 
ness, and they insist on examining the data of archeology for evidence 
both of local development and of the relative Old and New World 
chronology of features shared by both hemispheres. They ask for 
concrete proof of how migrations could have occurred and how geo- 
graphical barriers were overcome, especially in the period before 
ocean travel developed. 

Few American anthropologists deny the possibility of transoceanic 
influence on New World cultures, though most of them repudiate the 
theories that bring total cultures from overseas. It is conceded that 

*For further methodological analyses see Cooper (1941), Lowie (1937), and Dixon 
(1928). 
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individual elements and even groups of elements may have been im- 
ported, though absolute proof is difficult to produce in any single 
case. At one extreme are features such as matrilineal descent, moon 
worship, moieties, megalithic monuments, agriculture, or writing, 
which are not really culture elements or patterns but classificatory 
labels. To derive phenomena with such labels in America from simi- 
larly tagged Old World phenomena would be to ignore the realities 
of culture. At the other extreme are certain American domesticated 
plants, whose identity and genetic connection with Old World species 
can be established beyond reasonable doubt. On botanical evidence, 
the pre-Columbian occurrence in American and the Old World of 
sweet potatoes (Maori varieties), an edible root (Pachyrhizus), cala- 
bashes (Lagenaria), north Peruvian cotton (Gossypium), plaintains 
(Musa paradisiaca normalis), and perhaps peanuts and coconuts in- 
dicates a diffusion from one hemisphere to the other. Between these 
extremes are a very large number of dubious cases, which involve sub- 
jective judgments and which have entailed considerable controversy. 
(See Dixon, 1928.) Whether these elements are attributed to a single 
world origin or to multiple origins depends upon one’s opinion con- 
cerning their uniqueness and man’s inventive capacity. Some ele- 
ments, such as thatched, frame houses, penis covers, or crutch-shaped 
paddles, would seem simple enough to have been invented several 
times. Others, such as the blowgun, bark cloth, panpipes, chewing 
lime with a narcotic, star-headed clubs, trepanning, the venesection 
bow, and the ikat weaving technique, might be argued with some 
plausibility to have been invented only once, but it would still be 
necessary to prove that they were earlier in the Old World than in 
the New World and to show how they could have reached America. 
A good many of them might have been introduced to America by 
individual boatloads of voyagers in the course of settlement of the 
Polynesian Islands during the Christian Era. It is somewhat more 
doubtful that voyagers reached the shores of America in the earlier 
milleniums, when the American civilizations were taking form. 
The history of these many moot items, however, is not very impor- 
tant to an understanding of the development of American cultures, 
for, as has been shown previously, they occurred largely irrespective 
of the main cultural patterns, all of which developed in distinctive 
American traditions. The patterns found among the Marginal peoples 
clearly stemmed from local adaptations beginning in early post- 
Glacial times, before trans-Pacific navigation was conceivably pos- 
sible. Those of the remaining tribes, including the civilized peoples 
of México and Pert, acquired distinctive American patterns at a 
very early time. They developed along with the cultivation of the 
more than 100 native American crops on which they were based, and 
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these crops required centuries if not milleniums of plant breeding. 
None of them, except the few plants mentioned above, came from the 
Old World, and it can hardly be conceived that the idea of agriculture 
lay dormant in Indians during hundreds or thousands of years while 
they migrated from the agricultural areas of the Eastern Hemisphere 
across Siberia, Alaska, and southward into temperate America. Our 
present ignorance of the formative beginnings of these civilizations 
is not proof of their Eastern Hemisphere origin; it simply means that, 
until recently, attention has been accorded their elaborate manifesta- 
tions, not their primitive origins. 

American anthropologists, though in general accord in minimizing 
the importance of transoceanic influences on American Indian cul- 
tures, disagree somewhat on problems of the time and place of cultural 
origins within America and the directions of cultural diffusion. Their 
principal methodological tools have been the culture-area concept, the 
age-area hypothesis, and archeological sequences. All the tribes in a 
culturally homogenous area are held to have derived their culture 
from the same source, which is assumed to be the place with the greatest 
complexity of structure or with the greatest element content and which 
is known as the culture center. The age-area hypothesis holds that, 
other things equal, the oldest cultural features are those having widest 
distribution. Where a distribution is interrupted, it is assumed that 
where the features are absent they were superseded by other features. 
Archeology affords verifiable culture sequences, but these are usually 
in terms of culture elements rather than patterns, which are more 
difficult to abstract from its data. 

For the New World as a whole, the following history is generally 
accepted by American anthropologists. As the oldest and more elab- 
orate cultures based on farming are found in México and the Central 
Andes, it is believed that one of these areas was the center of origin 
of an early, ill-defined, Formative Period culture from which the 
main complexes and patterns found among all farming tribes were 
derived. During subsequent development, both México and Pert be- 
came specialized as secondary centers. What might be called tertiary 
centers developed in many places, such as the Southeastern and South- 
western United States, the Circum-Caribbean area, the Southern 
Andes, Northwest Argentina, and the Amazon Basin. When similar 
culture elements and patterns are found among farmers at the north- 
ern extremity of the farming area in North America and the southern 
extremity in South America but not among intervening tribes, the 
age-area hypothesis would hold that they are survivals of what was 
present during earlier periods in the culture centers and throughout 
the intervening areas. The hunting and gathering, or Marginal, peo- 
ples located beyond the agricultural tribes in both continents are as- 
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sumed to represent survivals of an earlier, preagricultural period that 
was also once pan-American. 

The difficulty with this methodology is that sociopolitical patterns 
are treated as if they were comparable to culture elements and as if 
they occurred irrespective of the cultural ecology of each area. Certain 
ornaments, ritual details, items of material culture, social usages, and: 
many other elements did occur in very different cultures and environ- 
ments and their antiquity may be roughly estimated by the age-area 
hypothesis. The history of sociopolitical patterns, however, cannot be 
reconstructed by any such reasoning. Many of these patterns were the 
result of ecological adaptions to local environments as much as of 
historical influences and tradition. At one extreme, the sociopolitical 
structure of the group seems to have grown very directly out of the 
interaction of subsistence habits, settlement type, settlement composi- 
tion, and socioeconomic activities. At the other, where the ecology 
afforded potentialities for a variety of patterns, the tribes were more 
susceptible to historical factors and the age-area method may be used 
within limits to ascertain the succession of sociopolitical patterns. 

Applying the age-area hypothesis to American data, it can be shown 
with reasonable certainty that the Marginal tribes of both North and 
South America had certain elements, such as flint chipping, and certain 
institutions, such as crisis rites and shamanism, which were the heritage 
of a primordial period. Some of these retained a pan-American dis- 
tribution; others survived only among the Marginal tribes and were 
superseded elsewhere. None of the dozens of different sociopolitical 
patterns of the Marginal peoples, however, was the survival of a 
primordial pattern and, therefore, antecedent to the Tropical Forest, 
Sub-Andean, or Central Andean patterns. Simple patterns, such as 
those based on kin groups, unquestionably preceded more complex ones, 
such as those including both kin groups and social classes, but the spe- 
cific nature of the earlier forms cannot now be reconstructed with cer- 
tainty by any method. Thus, in terms of sociopolitical patterns, the 
Marginal tribes represent neither a cultural type nor a cultural stage, 
but rather a class of tribes which had in common only the lack of the 
distinctive patterns of the remaining peoples. It is only in terms 
of certain technologies, material elements, and isolated ritual and 
social usages that they can be said to retain a primordial culture. 

Where the combination of environmental potentialities and sub- 
sistence techniques allowed considerable latitude in the development 
of sociopolitical patterns, the age-area hypothesis is more useful in 
reconstructing the history of these patterns. Both the Andes and 
the Circum-Caribbean area, for example, had an efficient economy, a 
dense population, and large population centers. As certain patterns 
are found in both, it is reasonable to assume that the simpler forms 
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of the Circum-Caribbean area were derived from the more complex 
ones, like those of the Andes, and, though the former were somewhat 
adapted to local environments, they retained many features found in 
an earlier period of the Andes. This earlier period culture, in fact, 
probably extended from the Andes to the Mexican and Mayan areas. 
The following pages will sketch the outlines of South American cul- 
ture history from the earliest periods to the Spanish Conquest. Evi- 
dence on the antiquity of man in America is drawn principally from 
North America, where the record is better known. The earliest culture 
will be reconstructed from archeology and, so far as the age-area 
hypothesis is applicable, from ethnography. The development and 
spread of the cultures based on farming will then be traced. A subse- 
quent section will outline post-Conquest changes among the Indians. 


ORIGINS OF NEW WORLD CULTURES 
RACIAL ORIGINS 


Racially, the American Indian is predominantly Mongoloid. He 
is, therefore, most closely related to the peoples of Asia and was 
probably derived from Asia by way of Bering Strait. Some anthro- 
pologists have seen Mediterranean, Melanesian, and other non-Mongo- 
loid strains in the Indian. This thesis cannot be disproved, but, 
unless it be postulated that these strains came from comparatively 
recent arrivals, it involves a genetic assumption that is difficult to 
defend: that several racial prototypes could intermix for hundreds 
if not thousands of years and the genes subsequently segregate out in 
the original combinations, a chance of one in thousands. 

Though predominantly if not entirely Mongoloid, the Indian was 
extremely variable in head form, stature, and other characteristics. 
(See McCown, Stewart, and others in volume 6 of the Handbook. ) 


ANCIENT MAN 


Many authors claim to have found evidence of ancient man in the 
Western Hemisphere, but few claims have withstood all criticism. 
The evidence is usually of three types: (1) typological, New World 
artifacts being accorded an antiquity comparable to their Old World 
homologues; (2) association of human remains with locally extinct 
fauna or flora; and (3) human remains dated in terms of geological, 
especially glacial, chronology. 

Mere typological evidence has been generally rejected. Lithic types, 
which have been accredited with an antiquity comparable to their 
first appearance in the Old World sequence—usually a period of the 
Paleolithic but according to some, even the “Eolithic”—often survived 
in America in comparatively recent cultures. Some early American 
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periods have certain features in common with Eastern Hemisphere 
periods, but none of the Old World Paleolithic or Neolithic cultures 
are present in typical form in the New World, and there is no reason 
to suppose that America had a cultural sequence that corresponded 
precisely in either content or chronology to that of the Old World. 

That human remains are associated with extinct fauna and flora is © 
not per se evidence that they had great antiquity, for the extinct species 
may have survived locally until quite recently. Such associations have 
greater significance when the extinct species is evidence of important 
climatological change. 

Attempts to place human remains in major geological periods have 
yielded no generally accepted results because, first, the time calibra- 
tions are too gross to be of value in cultural sequences, and second, 
the presence of human remains in older geological strata often has 
been found to be a later, secondary intrusion. Satisfactory field tech- 
niques have not always been utilized to demonstrate the contempora- 
neity of cultural and geological remains. The correlations of human 
remains with glacial periods, however, is susceptible to finer calibra- 
tion, and certain correlations of cultural materials with periods of 
great climatological and physiographic changes in North America are 
now generally accepted. Though opinion concerning the absolute 
dates of these changes is not yet unanimous, the margin of disagree- 
ment is being steadily narrowed. 

To judge by the correlations of human remains with glacial and 
postglacial phenomena in North America, man unquestionably was 
present in the New World at the close of or during the last phases of 
the final glacial period, which was certainly 15,000 and possibly 35,000 
yearsago. The Folsom bison hunters, represented by a lithic industry 
with some Upper Paleolithic features, are definitely known to have 
lived in the western United States during the final phase of the Wis- 
consin glaciation (Roberts, 1945). The oldest remains in Sandia Cave, 
New Mexico (Hibben, 1941) are probably earlier than Folsom. It 
is presumed that man reached America from Asia via the land bridge 
which linked Siberia and Alaska during the glacial period. (See also 
Sauer, 1944.) Ocean navigation was certainly not developed at this 
time; the Polynesian migrations in the Pacific occurred mainly during 
the Christian Era, especially the last millenium. 

No remains of Central or South America have yet been shown to 
have antiquity comparable to those of North America. It should 
be remembered, however, that there has been comparatively little 
search for ancient man in South America and that, before the Folsom 
remains were found 20 years ago, orthodox opinion assigned the Indian 
a maximum antiquity in North America of only 5,000 to 8,000 years. 

Central and South America, however, have remains of pre-agricul- 
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tural periods. The human footprints found in the volcanic mud in 
Nicaragua almost certainly antedate the earliest Mayan civilizations. 
The oldest remains of southern Patagonia and at Magellan Strait 
may plausibly be assigned an antiquity of 5,000 years—2,000 is the 
minimum—and correlations of these with glacial periods may re- 
quire that their age be extended (Handbook, 1:21-22). Human re- 
mains have been found associated with extinct fauna at various sites, 
but the fauna is rarely dated with any certainty. The Lagoa Santa 
or Confins man, however, seems to have been relatively primitive 
(Handbook, 1: 399), and the associated human and extinct sloth 
remains in Tierra del Fuego (Handbook, 1: 22) may have fairly 
great age. 

None of these primitive South American remains resembles the 
oceanic cultures, but they are generally similar to preagricultural 
materials in North America. As there were no serious obstacles to 
man’s gradual migration southward from North America, it is far 
simpler to derive the Indian of South America from this source than 
to postulate that he came by trans-Pacific migrations. 


EARLY AMERICAN CULTURES 


The data of both archeology and ethnology now leave no doubt 
that man first entered America from northeastern Asia, long before 
agriculture was known anywhere in the world, and that he possessed 
a Stone Age culture. He spread slowly throughout the hemisphere, 
from Alaska to Tierra del Fuego, adapting his mode of life to loca] 
environments with the aid of a simple technology and a limited num- 
ber of material aids. Subsequent to the original migrations from 
Siberia and prior to the voyage of Columbus, Old World influence 
on the New World was very limited. Asiatic influence is evident 
on the northwest coast of British Columbia and Alaska; some ele- 
ments have a circumpolar distribution around the subarctic, and a 
few traits, such as the bow, spread very rapidly and widely in Amer- 
ica. Within the last two or three thousand years, other traits (p. 744) 
may have spread directly across the Pacific to the western shores of 
America. 

Certainly no less than 3,000 years ago, and probably much more, the 
Indian began to bring native American plants under domestication. 
The cultivation of these plants spread widely, but did not reach the 
tribes in the northern and western parts of North America and in the 
southern and some of the eastern parts of South America. The peoples 
beyond the limits of agriculture remained Marginal, and they retained 
fairly primitive cultures, which, though in no case precisely like that 
of the first immigrants to America, were comparable to it in general 
simplicity. A comparison of these cultures together with the archeo- 
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logical evidences of early man gives a general picture of what once 
was probably pan-American in distribution. But it is impossible to 
reconstruct the original sociopolitical patterns, except in terms of ab- 
sences, such as social classes. The early culture must be reconstructed 
largely in terms of isolated elements, and many of these, though very 
old, may date from anywhere in the thousands of years of prehorticul-: 
tural times for which there is scarcely any archeological record. 

Technology and material culture—To judge by the Period I 
remains of the middens of Tierra del Fuego (Handbook, 1:17 ff.) and 
by the Folsom finds, the earliest Indians knew the use of fire, pressure 
flaking of stone, and the process of cutting and grinding bone. ‘They 
used some kind of projectiles—possibly but not certainly spears— 
which were tipped with stemless, chipped-stone points, and they 
worked skins with stone scrapers and bone awls. 

On the other hand, the very considerable list of traits found among 
the Tropical Forest, Circum-Caribbean, and Andean tribes but not 
among the Marginal peoples, were almost certainly absent from the 
early American cultures. These include: domesticated crops; traits 
of food preparation, such as use of salt, babracots, metates, and mor- 
tars; technologies, such as ceramics, loom weaving, basketry, true 
tanning of skins, and metallurgy; and esthetic and recreational traits, 
such as musical instruments, chicha, tobacco, and other narcotics and 
stimulants; many elements of warfare, including cannibalism and 
human trophies; and temples, priests, idols, human sacrifice, and a 
ritual cycle. 

Sociopolitical and religious patterns.—No special sociopolitical 
patterns can be shown to have characterized the early American cul- 
tures. We have seen that at the Conquest the Marginal tribes had a 
wide variety of patterns which reflected their ecological adaptations 
no less than their cultural heritage from the past. An effort to 
reconstruct the early patterns on a split-distribution basis by drawing 
parallels between the Marginal peoples of North and South America 
would be very misleading, for the similarities are quite superficial 
in most cases. 

Among the Shoshonean tribes of the Great Basin of western North 
America and among the Vambicuara, society was based on the indi- 
vidual family, but the socioeconomic activities of the two areas were 
very different and so were the larger, looser, multifamily aggregates 
that occasionally assembled. The patrilineal bands of the Ona (60 to 
100 persons), each with a hunting territory for big garne, were only 
superficially similar to the conjugal family groups of the Algonquians 
of Canada, each of which owned a territory for trapping fur-bearing 
animals. The large, caribou-hunting Athabaskan bands (200 to 250) 
of Canada had no parallel in South America, and the matrilineal vil- 
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lages of the Chaco have no precise North American counterpart. The 
main similarities between North and South American Marginal tribes, 
in fact, occur where the ecological adaptations were similar. For 
example, patrilineal bands were found in southern California and in 
Tierra del Fuego—both hunting areas but without large, migratory 
game herds. Mixed bands, 1. e., multilineage or multifamily bands, 
of some size were found in the Great Plains of North America and 
Patagonia, and in both areas they were post-Columbian and were 
based on use of the horse for hunting and traveling. 

The most that can be claimed for the earliest American tribes is 
that the people lived in small, generally somewhat migratory, groups 
which probably consisted of kin, that they lacked developed chieftain- 
ship and social classes, and that they were structured on the basis of 
sex, age, and socioeconomic activities. 

There are, however, a number of socioreligious features which are 
virtually universal among primitive peoples and may be accredited 
with great antiquity: fasting by the mother of a newborn child; the 
isolation and fasting of a pubescent girl; earth burial; belief in a soul 
and a life after death; belief in supernatural beings; belief in witch- 
craft and omens; shamanism (but see p. 588) ; and shamanistic curing 
by massage, blowing, and sucking. 

Some individual culture elements.—A considerable number of 
culture elements which were frequently found among the Marginai 
peoples of North and South America but less often among the farm- 
ing tribes have been interpreted as possible ingredients of an early, 
preagricultural period. (See Nordenskidld (1931), Krickeberg 
(1934), Ploetz and Métraux (1930), references cited by Cooper (1942), 
and Handbook, 2: 213-214.) 

This application of the split-distribution method can be accepted 
only with certain qualifications. First, as Cooper (1942) points out, 
some of these elements may well have been invented independently in 
North and South America in response to environmental needs, so that 
their distribution is no evidence of their antiquity. Second, some ele- 
ments may have developed as part of the agricultural complex and 
spread beyond its limits, later being superseded among many farming 
tribes. Such, for example, appears to have been the case with coiled 
basketry ; and netting, though older than loom weaving, is not neces- 
sarily prefarming. Third, terms such as “archaic,” “preagricultural,” 
and “early” are altogether too general. Presumably, the preagricul- 
tural period in America lasted some 10,000 to 15,000 years, during 
which culture became considerably specialized in the different areas. 
Finally, few of the traits accredited with great antiquity in America 
occurred among all Marginal peoples. Rather, they seemed to cluster 
in certain tribes and groups of tribes, and it would be wholly unwar- 
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ranted to assume that they were once pan-American in distribution and 

have since inexplicably disappeared among many Marginal tribes. 

Certain games, for example, link the Gran Chaco and North America, 

but they are wholly absent in the Chilean Archipelago. 

The most fruitful working hypothesis is that American culture his- 
tory was very complex. To understand this history we need evidence: 
of period and regional differences derived from detailed archeological 
sequences and ethnographic comparisons. A certain clustering of 
these early traits, for example, suggests that there were at least two 
streams of influence in South America, one carrying certain complexes 
down the Andes and the other entering the eastern part of the 
continent. Where archeological sequences are known, the culture 
appears to have arrived in a succession of waves. The following list 
shows the clustering of some of the elements that occurred also among 
North American Marginal tribes: 

Araucanians.—Shaman as transvestite (also Puelche) ; use of tamborine; and 
pubescent girls race at dawn and carry fire wood (also West coast of North 
America). 

Parané River—Finger mutilation as evidence of mourning; placing skewers 
through the skin; and fasting for a guardian spirit (all Charrua and especially 
Plains in North America). 

Chaco.—Such myth motifs as the trickster, the vagina dentata, and the theft of 
fire, the last also Montafia, eastern Brazil (Métraux, 1939; see also Handbook, 
1: 369) ; such games as ring-and-pin (also Montafia), dice (also Andean), 
“snow-snake” (Abipén, Mocovi, also eastern Brazil), gambling (also 
Andean), the musical bow (Mataco, Toba, Lengua, Guand), and scalping 
(also Guianas). 


Elements of a spotty distribution —Some elements were fairly wide- 
spread among North and South American Marginal tribes, though 
not common to all of them: harpoons, spear throwers, nets, traps, fish- 
hooks, body painting, depilation, some kind of secret society, usually 
for men (Ona, Chamacoco, eastern Bolivian and Jurua-Purus Arawak, 
Northwest Amazon, Bororo), and the belief that disease was caused 
by the intrusion of a foreign object into the body. 

Features of more limited distribution include such elements as the 
ritual drinking tube (Yahgan), head-scratcher (Yahgan, Tucanoans, 
Choco, Apinayé, Canella and other Ge), steam bath (Puri-Coroado, 
Botocudo, Araucanians), fasting for a guardian spirit (Charrua), 
arrow swallowing (Zehuelche, Tereno), certain musical styles (Yah- 
gan), deer-hoof rattles (Chaco, eastern Brazil), the soul-loss theory 
of disease (Andes, Chaco, eastern Brazil), the bull-roarer (Sherente, 
Apinayé, and Mataco as a toy; Choco, Aymara, Bororo, Mashacah, 
Bolivia, Antilles, Araucanians, Central America, Guianas, Apinayé), 
hoop-and-pole game (Sherente and some Guiana, Amazon, Chaco, and 
Fuegian tribes), hockey (Chaco, 7’ehwelche, Araucanians, Northern 
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Cayap6), snow-snake (Chaco, eastern Brazil),> boiling water with 
hot stones (Aweicoma, Chono, Caingang, Shokleng, Botocudo, Puri), 
heating water with hot stones (Yahgan, Ona) ; earth oven (“Tapwya,” 
Puri-Coroado, Caingang, Shokleng, Aweicoma, Chaco, Argentina, 
Northwestern Ge, Southern Cayapo), and _ strike-a-light 
(Archipelago). 


THE CULTURES BASED ON AGRICULTURE 
ANDEAN CULTURE DEVELOPMENT ° 


On the basis of present evidence, American plant domestication ap- 
pears to have been undertaken independently in many places and at 
different periods. Some species, such as maize, beans, and squash, 
attained wide pan-American distribution, but on the whole, each 
geographical area had, in addition to these plants, its characteristic 
complex of staple crops: the intermediate and low Andes, maize and 
other cereals; the high Andes, potatoes and quinoa; the Tropical 
Forests, root crops; and the Northern Andes, many fruits. The oldest 
evidence of agriculture is in the Central Andes, where it is conserva- 
tively assigned an antiquity of about 500 A. D. (Handbook, 2: 80). 
Some authorities believe that it should be dated 1,000 years or more 
earlier; in México the first evidence of farming is_ probably 
much later. Thirty-one domesticated plant species are known from 
the Early Periods of Pert, and probably most of them were cultivated 
during the preceding Chavin Periods. Several of these plants, such 
as lima beans, had already reached the limits of their genetic vari- 
ability in the Early Periods, implying a long antecedent period of 
crop breeding. The domesticated llama and alpaca were also present 
in the Early Periods. 

Botanical data suggest that some area to the east of the Andes may 
have been the locale of the first cultivation of the principal Andean 
crops, especially maize. Eastern Bolivia, with its milder and more 
varied climatic zones, is a likely place, and its archeology has rich 
remains that may include those of very early agricultural peoples. 
The archeology of eastern Bolivia, however, is scarcely known, and 
early sequences have not yet been established. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to look to Perti with its long chronology, for a picture of the ear- 
liest cultures based on farming. The oldest Peruvian culture yet 
identified is that of the Chavin Periods, which may have covered a 


5 For games and gambling, see Cooper, this volume, p. 503. 

6 For the sequence of Andean Periods, see Handbook, vol. 2, p. 80. Research since 1945, 
especially the Vir Valley Project in PerG, has extended cultural sequences back to a 
preceramic, agricultural period, corrected the order of the periods as given in the Handbook, 
and thrown new light on the development of social, religious, and military patterns. (See 
Steward, 1947, 1948; Strong, 1947; Willey, Ms.) 
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considerable time span. The remains of the Early Periods, which 
followed the Chavin, give a more complete picture of life at that time. 

In the Early Periods, agriculture was already well established in 
Andean patterns, even extensive irrigation works being used. Farm 
productivity is evidenced not only by the fairly dense population but 
by the development of manufactures, the building arts, and religion 
and warfare, which took many persons from subsistence activities. 
Transportation was no less efficient than in later periods, for huge 
balsas were used for coastal travel and llamas packed goods over roads 
ontheland. The precise settlement pattern has yet to be ascertained, 
but communities appear to have been small and dispersed, though 
closely spaced, and if they were nucleated at all, it was around religious 
centers, such as the classical Highland site, Chavin de Huantar. 
There was certainly no urban planning, as at later sites like Chanchan. 
Habitations of the Early Periods occur either as isolated dwellings 
or as loose clusters of dwellings forming small villages; any planning 
was of religious rather than civil centers. 

Evidence of a stratified society, developed warfare, and a priest- 
temple cult is unmistakable in the ceramic decorations and representa- 
tions (Handbook, 2: 149-182), especially of the Mochica Period. 
These patterns must have resembled those of the later Andean peo- 
ples, and they appear to have been even more elaborate than those of 
the Sub-Andean and Circum-Caribbean areas. 

Pottery designs show chiefs or nobles with characteristic evidences 
of rank: wearing special dress and insignia, sitting on thrones, being 
carried in litters, receiving obeisance from kneeling or bowing sub- 
ordinates, being served by retainers, and meting out punishment. 
Considerable governmental control is implied by the construction of 
great mounds, buildings, irrigation systems, roads, and other public 
works, by the use of runners or messengers for communication, and 
by the public imposition of punishment. 

Warfare was strongly developed. Armies wearing special dress 
and using all the principal weapons of later periods fought under 
powerful war chiefs. Captives were sacrificed, probably in religious 
rites, by being thrown from mountain peaks, or they were made into 
human trophies, especially head trophies. Cannibalism is not shown, 
but the quartering of prisoners is suggestive of the Tupian cannibalistic 
festivals. 

The three-story stone edifice at Chavin de Hudntar and the temple 
mounds of the Early Periods were almost certainly religious centers. 
The feline, serpent, and condor deities which are represented in so 
much of Peruvian art were undoubtedly among the principal tribal 
gods. Various other nature gods are also portrayed. An important 
class of priests officiated over public worship, but it is not known 
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whether they were also shamans and whether they had civil power. 
There was also ancestor worship, or a cult of the dead, as evidenced 
by the elaborate mummy burials. Shamanism was probably present 
with its familiar patterns, for shamans (possibly priests) are shown 
shaking rattles and, less often, massaging and sucking their patients. 

On the technological and material side, the essential processes and 
complexes were thoroughly established by the Early Periods, and 
craft production seems to have been specialized. Painted, plastic, and 
modeled ceramics equalled those of later periods. All weaving tech- 
niques were known, and both cotton and wool were used. Basketry 
was made, evidently at first twined and twilled (Early Ancén and 
Supe), and later coiled; if correct, this sequence reverses the usual 
one elsewhere in America. The weapons used in Pera at the Spanish 
Conquest were already present: darts, spear throwers, clubs, and 
slings. The Mochica also had the blowgun and dart. The only in- 
dustries to show technological advancement subsequent to the Early 
Periods are masonry and adobe construction and metallurgy. Chavin 
used only gold; Mochica added silver, platinum, and copper; only 
the Middle or Late Periods achieved bronze. 

The Chavin culture, though the earliest known in Peri, is far from 
primitive or even formative, and it probably had the basic features of 
the succeeding Early Periods. Its subsistence was adequate, its 
technological and material culture contained virtually all essential 
elements and complexes of later periods of the Andes, its sociopolitical 
and religious patterns were clearly developed far beyond those of the 
Marginal or Tropical Forest peoples, and its esthetic attainments show 
considerable sophistication. Although its ultimate origins are still 
obscure, it is difficult to imagine that it was suddenly introduced full- 
blown from across the Pacific. Instead, it must have developed along 
with the indigenous American crops, on the cultivation of which it 
was based. 

Cultures of the Chavin and Early Periods would seem to have con- 
tained the generalized patterns that were later to take more definite 
form. Undoubtedly there was some local variation, but the main 
features were more or less pan-Andean. If San Agustin has antiquity 
comparable to that of Chavin, a similar pattern probably existed in 
Colombia. In fact, it probably extended northward to México, and 
the basic Mayan pattern of a population loosely aggregated around 
great mound and temple sites seems to represent a special emphasis on 
the socioreligious components of this culture. 

Subsequent Andean trends bring out the potentialities implicit in 
the early patterns. Population evidently increased considerably, for 
in the Middle Periods hillsides were terraced for farming purposes. 
After the Early Periods, civil and military affairs were developed on 
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a larger scale, a development no doubt partly explainable by the pres- 
sure of the growing population. An increasing proportion of con- 
struction was devoted to building forts, and, to judge by the pre-J/nca 
or Late Periods, each of the kingdoms and many smaller states was 
constantly at war with its neighbors. Civil developments are evi- 
denced by the construction of planned cities, especially on the North 
Coast of Pert, where large urban centers were laid out with protective 
walls, gardens, reservoirs, ceremonial mounds, cemetaries, streets, and 
blocks of houses, 

Attainments in political organization and conquest, however, were 
probably not the same throughout the Central Andes. The Tiahua- 
naco culture, which widely affected local areas throughout Pert, may 
have represented a military conquest comparable to that of the Znca, 
which had the same cultural effect. Even the classical site of Tiahua- 
naco, however, seems to have been a predominantly religious center, 
and the Tiahuanaco influence may have been more religious than mili- 
tary. Subsequent to the Middle Periods, a considerable local auton- 
omy seems to have returned. In the Highlands, the population 
remained dispersed, being only loosely nucleated around religious 
and administrative centers, and political control did not extend beyond 
the ayllu or group of ayllus which formed the independent state. 
Each Coastal valley, too, probably retained considerable independence. 
The North Coast, however, had a long tradition of centralized plan- 
ning. This planning may have been only within the framework of 
independent city states, which began at sites like Chanchan, in the 
Middle Periods, but large irrigation systems evidence the extension of 
centralized control over considerable areas. By and large, it was in 
advance of the Highlands. The /nca, relative newcomers to empire 
building, were the first people who are known to have incorporated 
all of the Central Andes in a single state. The Jnca (p. 734 ff.) 
developed government at the expense of other features of the 
earlier patterns. A somewhat fluid class structure, in which status 
could be attained by the capture of slaves and concubines, was replaced 
by a hereditary caste system, which was based on wealth-producing 
commoners and in which the slave class became unimportant. Even 
the priests came to form a stratified, hereditary class, and so did the 
very gods. All religious, economic, social, and military activities of 
state concern were fitted into a system of governmental control, though 
otherwise the folk culture was left intact (p. 737). 


SPREAD OF THE ANDEAN PATTERNS 


Outside the Central Andes, South American archeology has not yet 
disclosed with certainty the cultures that were contemporary ‘with the 
Chavin and Early Periods of Peri. Ethnographic data and frag- 
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mentary archeological evidence, however, show that most of the basic 
technologies, many items of material culture, and even the sociopoliti- 
cal patterns of the Central Andes attained a wide distribution. 

The Marginal areas.—Eastern Brazil, the Pampas, Patagonia, and 
the Chilean Archipelago felt little influence from the Andes. None ~ 
of these areas contains archeological evidence of anything more ad- — 
vanced than the Marginal tribes which occupied them at the Conquest, 
except those portions of eastern Brazil where a Tropical Forest type of 
culture attained limited distribution. 

The Southern Andes.—The Southern Andes, to judge by the 
archeological sequences on the coast of North Chile, had a Marginal 
type of technology prior to the introduction of agriculture. The 
Early Period traits include: spear throwers, bolas, harpoons, fish- 
hooks, fire drills, and earth burial. With the introduction of agricul- 
ture came pottery, especially painted wares, coiled basketry, slings, 
wool and cotton weaving, sandals, dogs, and balsas (Handbook, 2: fig. 
49). The southward diffusion from the Central Andes was intensified 
toward the end of pre-Conquest times by the development of overland 
trade, which was carried on by means of pack llamas traveling on 
roads. Under the Jnca Empire, the Southern Andes received metal- 
lurgy, Central Andean type garments, and other traits, many of which 
reached the Araucanians. 

The Atamamenio and Diaguita had a rich Andean-type material cul- 
ture, some of it probably acquired in Tiahuanaco times, but they re- 
tained a primitive sociopolitical pattern, because the forbidding deserts, 
even though exploited by Central Andean techniques, could not support 
sufficient populations to maintain a class system. The communities 
remained comparatively small and seem to have consisted mainly of 
lineages or kin groups. The Araucanians occupied a much more fertile 
area and had a denser population, but it was divided into a greater 
number of units rather than into larger, more close-knit ones. These 
units were of the Tropical Forest type, based on the lineage or kin; 
social classes had scarcely emerged and intervillage federation hardly 
begun. 

The Araucanian culture has resemblances to areas other than the 
Andes. Frame, thatched houses, palisades, dugout canoes, urn burial, 
and cannibalism link it with the Tropical Forests. The association of 
transvestitism and the tamborine with shamanism are characteristic 
of Siberia and the northwest coast of America. The distribution of 
this peculiar shamanistic complex is difficult to explain; possibly trans- 
vestitism in Colombia, which had some ritual significance, is another 
survival of an early widespread complex. 

The Northern Andes and Circum-Caribbean area.—At the Con- 
quest, Ecuador, Colombia, and the area around the Caribbean Sea had 
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a pattern which contained all the essential features of the Chavin and 
Karly Periods of the Central Andes, though these features were de- 
veloped in differing degrees. An ample subsistence complex sup- 
ported a very dense population, though crops adapted to the rain 
forests took the place of certain Andean species, and, along the coast, 
sea resources were added to farming. Society was stratified into 
chiefs or nobles, commoners, and slaves or war captives. There was 
a temple cult dedicated to tribal gods and served by priests or by 
‘shaman-priests. - Warfare was strongly developed, and it afforded 
individuals a means of attaining rank. Technological processes in- 
cluded ceramics, woven basketry, and metallurgy in gold and tum- 
baga. In the Central Andes, metallurgy was the only technology to 
advance radically after the Early Periods; processes of the latter pe- 
riods, such as copper smelting and bronze making, are not found 
among the Circum-Caribbean peoples. 

The similarity in general patterns as well as in specific elements of 
the Andean Early Periods and the Circum-Caribbean culture of the 
Conquest indicates some connection between the two. This is not to 
say that the latter was derived entirely from the former. In a com- 
parative analysis of the Circum-Caribbean culture in volume 4 (pp. 
6-11), it was shown that the general patterns and traits of this culture 
extended from the Andes to México and Yucatan. It was postulated 
that an early, inter-American Formative Period culture underlay the 
more special later developments of all these areas and that this cul- 
ture had the following features: Subsistence based on fairly intensive 
farming, especially of maize; dispersed settlements that tended to 
nucleate around religious centers; political units limited to the village 
or small state; a class tendency, status being accorded warriors 
and religious leaders, who probably exercised considerable civil power 
but whose rank was achieved rather than inherited; religious mounds, 
altars, idols, offeratories, and shrines; priests, probably becoming 
distinct from shamans; considerable warfare; captives taken as slaves 
and as sacrificial victims; children of slaves, however, probably free; 
human sacrifice; cannibalism, probably ritual; human trophies, espe- 
cially skulls and flayed skins; ritual blood letting; celestial and animal 
deities, and incipient agricultural ritual; construction of cause- 
ways, aqueducts, canals, defensive works, and stone buildings; bark 
cloth; loom weaving of domesticated cotton and use of batik and tie- 
dyeing; painting, negative painting, incised, and plastic treatment of 
pottery; featherwork and feather mosaics; metates; armor; coiled 
and woven (?) baskets; cloth garments; sandals; and many other cul- 
ture elements of a very wide inter-American distribution. This 
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Formative Period culture contained the essential features of the 
Circum-Caribbean culture. 

In many respects, however, the Circum-Caribbean culture is more 
closely linked with the Andes than with México or Yucatan. Central 
America and the Andes share such archeological traits as stone-cist 
and deep-shaft graves, stone stools, jaguar-form stools, Manabi-type 
stone slabs, and mace-head clubs, and such ethnographic features as 
the platform bed, burial of subjects with a chief, mummification, and 
tumbaga (the last north to Panama). Colombia was even more closely 
linked with the Central Andes (p. 731) though it also shared very 
fundamental features with Central America. Thus, the Chibchan lan- 
guage extended northward to the Ulua-Sumo-Mosquito in Nicaragua, 
and both Colombia and Central America seem to have had a basically 
matrilineal society, in contrast to both México and the Central Andes. 

There is also a number of traits which link Central America and the 
Tropical Forest tribes: manioc, Muscovy duck, babracot, pole-and- 
thatch house, palisaded villages, communal house, hammock, blowgun, 
and other elements especially adapted to tropical rain forests (p. 698). 

A significant number of these Andean and Tropical Forest traits 
also reached the Antilles.’ 

Mexican influence is not wanting in Central America, but it appears 
to be relatively late, it is definitely concentrated among the Meso- 
American tribes who were scattered along the Pacific Coast, and it did 
not reach the Antilles (Handbook, 4: 199). 

In the northern Andes and in Central America, it seems certain that 
a Formative Period culture preceded the Circum-Caribbean culture. 
The areal differentiation and interareal linkage of this postulated 
early culture are still to be determined. Possibly all of it came from 
South America; present data, however, cannot support such a conten- 
tion. The data of both archeology and ethnology, on the other hand, 
show that apart from the general inter-American or Formative Period 
features, Central America is related to South America rather than to 
México or Yucatan; i. e., the flow of more specific features has been 
predominantly northward for a long time. For precisely how long 
this has been so remains to be determined. It is suggestive that litters 
were known in the Andean Early Periods and that deep-shaft graves 
in Colombia may have comparable antiquity. 

There is reason to suspect that at some early period or periods, 
Andean culture may have spread with considerable vigor into tropical 
rain forest areas, where it subsequently diminished or disappeared. 


6a For modification of the following analysis, see Steward, 1947, 1949. 

™Some interesting features of the Circum-Caribbean culture were found among certain 
North American tribes, especially the Natchez, bordering the Gulf States. No historical 
connection of these cultures is postulated, but a comparison of them would be interesting. 
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This expansion was, perhaps, comparable to that of the Pueblo IL 
Period in the Southwestern United States. A similar, though more 
restricted expansion, occurred during the Tiahuanaco and Jnca 
Periods. Evidence of this early spread consists of such archeological 
remains as stone construction, irrigation works, terraces, roads and 
causeways, which are found in various places in eastern Bolivia, in | 
the llanos of eastern Colombia, in the Venezuelan Andes, and in the 
Highlands and North Coast of Colombia. Though some of these 
remains may eventually be identified with the historic tribes, many 
of them seem to have fallen into disuse long before the Spanish Con- 
quest. Central America, too, may well be found to have archeological 
remains evidencing a more complex culture than that found at the 
Conquest. 

A highly speculative explanation of these remains is that an An- 
dean-type culture expanded at an early period into sparsely popu- 
lated areas well beyond the Andes. These far-flung remains, how- 
ever, do not have a uniform style, comparable to that of the Pueblo 
II, Tiahuanaco, or /nca cultures, and the expansion must have been 
gradual. In the course of time, population pressure and warfare 
perhaps led to the development of tightly nucleated, palisaded vil- 
lages in place of dispersed settlements, and to the abandonment of 
hilltop forts, roadways, stone construction, and the building of 
mounds, except for burial purposes. At the Conquest, the only great 
civilization outside Highland areas were those of the Maya, and these 
were in the dispersed settlement pattern. This unique Maya adapta- 
tion and survival presents an interesting problem. 

The Tropical Forests.—A_ class-structured society was not char- 
acteristic of the Tropical Forest tribes, and, though the large villages 
found in many regions of exceptionally dense population would seem 
to have afforded a basis for it, social cleavage was predominantly in 
kinship groups. In many tribes, however, rank was accorded to war- 
riors, who formed something of a class, and captives were kept as 
slaves. Among some tribes which acquired the horse after the Con- 
quest, classes definitely emerged to form a pattern like that of the 
Sub-Andean tribes. 

It is difficult to know whether the status accorded warriors was the 
result of purely local development or of diffusion, because stimulus- 
diffusion from the Andean and Sub-Andean cultures may have been 
far-reaching. An opportunity for such diffusion was provided by the 
proximity of some of the class-structured tribes to the Andes. The 
definite class-tendency of the Atacamejio, Diaguita, and Araucanians 
can certainly be traced to the Andes. Even the Comechingén and 
Huarpe of the neighboring Pampas, despite their Marginal ecology, 
showed slight influence of this tendency. The Abipdn, Mocovi, Paya- 
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gud, and Mbaya of the eastern Chaco, though definitely Tropical Forest 
in their technologies and material culture and separated from the 
Andes by the Marginal peoples of the western Chaco, may have been 
affected by the Andes at some time in the past. It is interesting that the 
Mbaya were one of the few non-Andean tribes to carry on wars of con- 
quest. The 7upt and Carib, though extraordinarily warlike, were 
geographically remote from the Andes and the Caribbean area. They 
lacked true warrior classes, and captives were bracketed into kin groups 
rather than into a slave class. The Arawak, especially of the Guianas, 
possessed incipient social strata in that sons-in-law became a patri- 
arch’s retainers, though here, too, society was still on a kinship basis. 
It may be significant that some Guiana tribes, especially the Arawak, 
were matrilineal, like the Cireum-Caribbean peoples, whereas most 
Tropical Forest tribes were strongly patrilineal. 

The Tropical Forest tribes lacked a temple-idol cult. A few of 
them had public harvest ceremonies, and among many, the shaman 
performed oracular functions in the men’s club. As a rule, however, 
the shaman apparently conferred with his own spirit-helper rather 
than with a tribal god. The gods, especially celestial ones, which 
became objects of tribal worship among the Circum-Caribbean and 
Andean peoples, were usually little more than mythological characters 
in the Tropical Forests. If there is a connection between Tropical 
Forest and Circum-Caribbean religion, it is probable that the latter, 
under Andean influence, built on a Tropical Forest pattern, assigning 
the shaman priestly functions, especially as an oracle for the tribal 
gods, which were represented by idols and kept in a special temple. 
The Tropical Forest men’s house was the functional equivalent of the 
temple in being the scene of various rites, but it also had purely social 
purposes. 

In technological and material culture, the Tropical Forest tribes 
had all Circum-Caribbean features except metallurgy; they used loom 
weaving, domesticated cotton, ceramics, and woven basketry. The 
resemblance of these material traits to those of the Cireum-Caribbean 
area, however, is greatest in the Guianas and Amazon. In eastern 
Brazil and around the periphery of the Amazon, many of them 
disappear. 

In addition to the technologies, which were perhaps ultimately 
Andean-derived, the Tropical Forests had many traits which they 
shared with the Circum-Caribbean peoples but hardly at all with 
the Andes. Many, but not all, of these are adapted to tropical rain 
forests: the tropical root crops; thatched, frame houses; scant gar- 
ments; hammocks; dugout canoes; bark cloth; blowguns; arrow 
poisons; fish poisons; rubber-ball games; hollow-log drums; and use 
of tobacco. 
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The present thesis postulates that the Tropical Forest culture de- 
rived its essential technology from the Circum-Caribbean culture and 
that it also acquired certain rain forest traits, but it failed to borrow 
the Circum-Caribbean sociopolitical and religious patterns. In be- 
coming adapted to fluvial, littoral, and rain forest areas, the tech- 
nological complex spread via the main waterways. Specifically, it: 
seems to have spread from Venezuela down the Atlantic Coast and up 
the Amazon and its tributaries (perhaps secondarily it spread up the 
Orinoco and down the Rio Negro), suffering successive losses as it 
reached the headwaters, where many of the tribes remained Marginal or 
Semi-Marginal. It is clearly evident, however, in the Peruvian Mon- 
taha (Handbook, 3: 535; 5: 697), and it may have broken through the 
watershed of the Amazon in eastern Bolivia to reach the upper Para- 
guay River, while another stream flowed down the coast of Brazil to 
the Parana Delta. It followed the rain forest and major waterways 
but scarcely penetrated the plains and savannas, where the tribes 
remained Marginal. 

Certain major linguistic groups with a wide distribution must have 
played an important role in the diffusion of the Tropical Forest 
culture. In the north, the Arawak, some of them with a Circum- 
Caribbean culture, and the Carib are outstanding. South of the 
Amazon, the Tupi were among the major culture carriers. On the 
other hand, the many small, linguistically isolated Marginal and Semi- 
Marginal groups clustered around the periphery of the Amazon Basin 
(map 18) are probably to be regarded as predecessors of the far-flung 
language groups. Pushed to the back country, they have long re- 
mained in isolation. 

Some authors have ascribed to the Arawak the most important role 
in developing and spreading South American cultures. To these peo- 
ple has been attributed the diffusion of vertical looms, the cult complex 
with secret trumpets, elaborate ceramics, and other traits throughout 
the Tropical Forests. They have been accredited with the spread of 
Circum-Caribbean traits to the Antilles and to Central America and 
even the introduction of the early Chavin, Tiahuanaco, and other 
cultures to the Andes. In view of the very great differences in the 
cultures of local Arawakan tribes—for example, the Circum-Caribbean 
Island Arawak of the Antilles, the Sub-Andean Arawak of eastern 
Bolivia, the Semi-Marginal Campa, Piro, and others of eastern Peru, 
and the Tropical Forest Arawakans of the Guianas—it is necessary 
first to establish that there was such a thing as an Arawakan culture. 
In terms of their sociopolitical patterns, it is obvious that these tribes 
would have to be classed with their neighbors on a culture-area basis 
rather than with one another on a linguistic basis. The more im- 
portant traits and technologies, such as ceramics, loom weaving, and 
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basketry, occurred among the Quechua and Aymara of the Andes, 
the Chibcha, Carib, and other tribes of the Circum-Caribbean area, 
and the Carib, Panoans, and dozens of smaller linguistic groups in the 
Tropical Forests; they were by no means peculiar to the Arawakans. 
The Arawakans certainly played an important role in diffusing these 
features in parts of the Tropical Forest areas, but even here their role 
has yet to be clarified. One has the impression that the importance 
attached to Arawakan migrations resulted in part, at least, from a 
certain methodological approach to the problem of culture classifica- 
tion: when cultures are described by linguistic groups rather than by 
areas, there is a concomitant tendency to assume a culture type for each 
language and then to reconstruct the history in terms of the migrations 
of language groups. ; 


POST-COLUMBIAN CULTURE HISTORY 


Comparatively little attention has been accorded the acculturation 
and assimilation of the Indian to European culture since the Spanish 
Conquest. The literature is probably adequate to sketch the broad 
outlines, but it has been utilized mainly to reconstruct aboriginal 
cultures and the data of the 400-year post-Contact Period have usually 
been compressed into a two-dimensional picture without historical 
perspective. What are virtually pioneering essays in identifying 
and describing some of the post-Columbian acculturational periods 
are, however, included in several Handbook articles. (See especially 
Kubler’s on the Andes (2: 831), Murra’s on Ecuador (2: 785), Stew- 
ard’s on the Montafa (8: 507), and Tschopik’s on the Aymara 
(2: 501).) 

The Europeans brought to South America a comparatively homo- 
geneous culture. Though their initial penetration was variously made 
by the conquistador, missionary, or colonist, the prevailing purpose 
was to exploit the native peoples through a system of tribute, which 
soon amounted to mass labor. The success of this system and its effect 
on the Indian depended upon various local factors: the native popu- 
lation density ; the incidence of disease on the natives; the accessibility 
of the area and its suitability for Iberian types of land use; and the 
predominating facet of European culture, such as proselytization, 
mining, or conquest. 

The Marginal and Tropical Forest areas.—Along the coast and 
navigable interior waterways, the Indian was, as we have seen (p. 
664 £.), quickly exterminated or absorbed. In the less accessible areas, 
he survived and retained a native culture, but he was strongly affected 
by the Whites even before direct contact with them. Throughout the 
Tropical Forest.and Marginal areas, the course of pre- and post- 
Contact acculturation was similar in certain general respects. 
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Prior to the arrival of the Europeans in these areas, the Marginal 
and Tropical Forest Indians received certain vital trade goods which 
brought a temporary efflorescence of and even deep changes in their 
culture. New crops, domesticated animals, and steel tools, and, later, 
firearms and other items so improved exploitative activities and trans- 
portational facilities that villages of unprecedented size developed, 
tribal contacts were increased, and even aboriginal culture elements, 
such as the blowgun and bow, were diffused to many tribes which had 
previously lacked them. Communities became larger, requiring new 
political controls and involving new kinds of interpersonal contacts, 
and warfare was intensified by the pressures of dislocated tribes. 

These changes were within the frame of the preexisting, native 
culture, but certain striking new sociopolitical patterns emerged 
from the new ecological patterns. In the case of the Pampean and 
Patagonian tribes, the effect was very similar to that among the 
Plains Indians of North America. The former were hunters of 
guanacos and rheas in grass and brush country; the latter, of bison 
on the prairies. In pre-horse times, both had lived in small bands. 
The Patagonian bands were probably patrilineal, like those of the 
Ona; some of the Plains tribes, however, had been farmers. In both 
areas, the horse and a limited amount of gear were introduced by the 
Spaniards, even before there was close contact between Indian .and 
White. In both, the advantage of the horse as an adjunct of hunting 
and as a pack animal permitted the small aboriginal groups to amal- 
gamate into bands, which, though unstable, were far larger than 
anything possible among foot Indians. Some of the North American 
farming tribes of the Plains gave up their fields to become horse 
nomads. The territory claimed by each of these bands became larger, 
though less well defined than previously, and the chief gained in 
power and prestige. The tribes bordering these areas were dislocated, 
causing intertribal strife and intensifying warfare. Cultural features 
less closely connected with the ecology were different in the Plains 
and the Pampas; for example, dress, house type, and ritual elements, 
but even some secondary traits, curiously, appeared in both. For 
example, people artificially lengthened their tresses with horse hair. 
(Regarding the influence of the horse on the Chaco, see volume 1 of 
the Handbook, pp. 202-203, 265-267, 304-808. For the Goajiro, see 
Volume 4, pp. 369-383.) 

In some areas, the Indians were first contacted by missionaries. 
Though the orders adopted different policies, all of them settled the 
Indians in large villages and encouraged farming and various new 
crafts. This served to introduce considerable European culture, in- 
cluding Christianity, but disease rapidly reduced the populations in 
the mission villages. In many cases, the natives rebelled and returned 
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to aboriginal modes of life. Those who remained continuously in 
the missions have become very nearly extinct. 

Where the European colonists established settlements, the Indians 
became attached, voluntarily or through enslavement, to them. Con- 
sumption of European food and goods, use of European dress, and 
completely new economic and social habits quickly eradicated native 
culture. The Indians who survived the frightful toll of epidemic 
diseases were gradually absorbed into the White and Negro popula- 
tions. 

Along the coasts in the tropical areas and in the Antilles, the 
population was comparatively great, and it might be thought that it 
could have served the Spaniards for mass labor, as in the Andes. 
Instead the Indians disappeared amazingly soon and their place was 
taken by Negro slaves. One factor in this decline was the devastating 
epidemics of European diseases, especially in the large settlements 
established by the Spaniards. Another was probably the violence of 
the European Contact on peoples far less prepared for virtual servi- 
tude than the Central Andean tribes who had been under the Jnca 
Empire. 

Each year, the surviving Marginal and Tropical Forest peoples 
decline further in numbers and become more assimilated to national 
culture. 

The Sub-Andean and Circum-Caribbean tribes.—These peoples 
experienced the same general post-Contact trends as those of the 

‘Tropical Forests, except for a difference brought about by the distinc- 
tive features of their aboriginal culture. All the Indians of the An- 
tilles and most of those elsewhere on the coasts and lowlands became 
extinct or were absorbed. In a few inaccessible regions, especially in 
the mountains, Indian cultures still survive, but they have experienced 
a phase of deculturation since the Conquest. 

The older chronicles describe the class system, temple-idol cult, 
organized warfare, and esthetic craft production of Circum-Caribbean 
types. Modern ethnographies disclose only an unstratified society, a 
shamanistic religion, little or no warfare, and crude crafts. (See, for 
example, the Cuna, vol. 4, p. 257.) This step down to a lower level, 
very similar to that of the Tropical Forest tribes (4:2), was the direct 
result of the Conquest, which destroyed the higher levels of organiza- 
tion rather than the folk culture. The military basis for a class struc- 
ture was removed when warfare, cannibalism, human sacrifice, trophy 
taking, and slavery were stopped, and the hereditary basis was lost 
when the chiefs and nobles were required to give over power to Euro- 
peans. In addition, the tribes were forced into submarginal lands 
which could not maintain the earlier sociopolitical patterns, and, 
during the Conquest, warfare and disease greatly reduced the popula- 
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tion. Organized native cult religion yielded to the Catholic Church, 
and only the more informal and private shamanistic and magical prac- 
tices and folk superstitions survived. Technology and material cul- 
ture deteriorated, partly because their finest expressions had been dedi- 
cated to the nobility, which was now gone, and partly because the new 
economy sank to lower levels of efficiency. 

Stripped of their Circum-Caribbean and Sub-Andean features, these 
tribes were degraded to a generalized Tropical Forest level, and their 
patterns came to resemble those of the Amazon considerably more than 
those of their own ancestors. This phase of deculturation has consid- 
erable theoretical interest for it suggests that the Circum-Caribbean 
cultures were in reality Tropical Forest type cultures with an Andean 
overlay. ‘This thesis, however, is antithetical to that suggested previ- 
ously: that the Circum-Caribbean cultures might have represented a 
somewhat deculturated form of an earlier, fairly widespread Andean 
or Formative Period culture, which, by successive losses of social, 
religious, and esthetic features during both prehistoric and historic 
periods gradually converged toward the Tropical Forest pattern. 

These observations are made to point up a problem rather than to 
offer hypotheses. To ascertain the prehistoric levels as well as the 
directions of cultural flow, archeology is badly needed, especially in 
Colombia, Ecuador, and Central America. To ascertain the precise 
nature of the native cultures at the time of the Conquest, the early 
chroniclers must be exploited to the fullest, for the ethnographies of 
the few tribes surviving today give a very incorrect picture of 
aboriginal cultures. 

The Central Andes.—The Central Andes have differed from the 
remainder of South America in surviving the shock of Conquest and 
the attrition of European Contact without serious loss of population 
or culture. Epidemic diseases were not so devastating during the 
Conquest and Colonial Periods, and, though in the beginning the pop- 
ulation may have been halved, the Indians have always outnumbered 
the Whites. The sheer numbers not only served to retard assimilation ; 
they invalidated many European policies used elsewhere in South 
America. The minority of Europeans found it easier to exploit the 
vast labor supply through adapting their methods to preexisting native 
sociopolitical patterns than to completely uproot, recast, and finally 
replace the people. In the Jncw Empire, they found a pattern more 
or less adaptable to their ends. They blanketed the higher officials 
into their class system and required the already subservient and much- 
exploited masses to supply tribute, taxes, labor (mita), and servants 
(yanaconas). 

The effect of the Conquest on the Central Andes as a whole was 
similar to that on the Circum-Caribbean area. The more organized 
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and distinctive forms of the Central Andean pattern were replaced 
by European forms while the folk culture remained more intact. 
The Jnca governmental system was replaced by the Spanish, with 
its fountainhead at first in Spain. The native social castes were lev- 
eled, except as the curacas found a place in the European scheme. The 
priest-temple-idol cult and the rites pertaining to it were formally 
replaced by Christianity, but shamanism, sorcery, and the more covert 
beliefs and practices organized around local shrines and deities, es- 
pecially the mountain spirits, were able to survive. Craft production 
became more or less restricted to the plain, utility goods which had 
always been made for home consumption. The nobility and the /nca 
church, which had received most of the art products, were now gone. 
The Spaniards were more interested in tribute, and they mined their 
own gold, which they converted into money rather than into orna- 
ments. Many European elements were adopted, for example, wheat, 
barley, cattle, horses, mechanical looms, methods of house construc- 
tion, and types of dress, but these merely augmented an already rich 
native material culture. At first, the new produce enabled the Indian 
to pay his tribute but was not adopted into his culture. 

There have been two main acculturational trends: (1) individuals 
and classes of individuals have been detached from the context of 
native life and assimilated quite rapidly into the national, Hispanic- 
American culture; (2) comparatively stable native communities have 
experienced more gradual acculturation. 

Since the Conquest, large numbers of individuals have left their 
native communities to become a somewhat mobile, national prole- 
tariat that is integrated with the Europeans in a condition of economic 
and social interdependence. Their dislodgement from the native 
communities has several causes; work as servants to the Whites (the 
yanaconate), mine labor, service in the army, the rewards of various 
new types of production in the urban centers, and the loss of their 
own lands. The last, and perhaps the most important, factor was 
brought about by: the early wars; new types of land use, especially 
cattle raising, which crowded out part of the dense farming popula- 
tion; complication of legal titles to land; increase of the native popu- 
lation; and the introduction of individualized land ownership and 
cash crops, which frequently led to land sales. Some of the detached 
persons became farm workers (colonos) on the haciendas and either 
were rapidly Hispanicized through the efforts of the landlords, or 
simply lost their Indian features without commensurate gain. In- 
creasing numbers, however, have become urbanized and, though retain- 
ing some Indian culture, they wear European dress, work for wages, 
can read and write, and are geared to the national socioeconomic 
system through a national consciousness and a sense of solidarity. 
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The main reservoir of Indian life in the modern Andes is the com- 
munity (comunidad or ayllu), which has remained relatively in- 
tact, except that during the Colonial Period its size was increased 
through the system of reductions (reducciones) to facilitate adminis- 
trative control and religious proselytization of the Indian. In Pert 
and Bolivia, there are 3,000 such communities today, each with about. 
500 persons. Their patterns, despite a considerable content of Span- 
ish elements, retain many of the principal characteristics of the native 
folk culture (Handbook, 2: 441): production mainly for local use, 
though always some surplus crops for sale; native methods of culti- 
vation; exchange of labor with community members (aine); Indian 
garments, houses, and other material items; Quechua or Aymara 
speech, though much bilingualism; inability to read; local control of 
matters not of national concern; the extended family as the principal 
sociological unit; community solidarity expressed through village 
endogamy, local ceremonies, shrine (huaca) worship of local deities, 
especially those of mountains; and practice of shamanism and magic. 
Goods are exchanged at periodic markets, which may represent the 
resurgence of a pattern that was somewhat suppressed under the Jnca 
control of production and distribution. 

As the national economy expands, as education is extended, and as 
transportation brings the remoter rural areas into contact with the 
more advanced centers, the Indian communities are being gradually 
transformed. Almost all land is now individually owned, facilitat- 
ing its loss through sale. The sale of land together with limited liv- 
ing space is breaking down the patrilineal, extended family, because 
new generations tend to bud off and become independent. This in 
turn weakens the community. Cash crops are introducing a money 
economy and greater use of manufactured goods. Special industries 
also augment community income and promote urbanization. Many 
non-Indian communities are incorporated and have producers’ and 
consumers’ cooperatives. Bilingualism is increasing. Formal edu- 
cation is introducing the national culture and a national conscious- 
ness. 

Year by year, individuals who have been dislodged from their 
communities and even whole communities gradually pass from the 
category of Indian to that of national Ecuadorian, Peruvian, and 
Bolivian. The process of mestizaje, or assimilation to the national 
culture, seems likely to accelerate. 


HISTORICAL SUMMARY 


The first Indians reached America from Siberia some 15,000 to 
20,000 years ago and eventually spread southward into South 
America, arriving in Tierra del Fuego not less than 3,000 to 5,000 
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years ago. Their original culture included fire making; flint chip- 
ping; spears; scrapers; skin dressing; birth, puberty, and death 
observances; shamanism; and perhaps various ritual elements. In 
the course of time, bows, harpoons, nets, traps, and other material 
items and various ritual and social elements were acquired in different 
areas. At no time, however, did the early hunters and gatherers have 
a uniform sociopolitical pattern. The extremely great local differ- 
ences in environments, natural resources, and subsistence techniques 
imposed upon the population of each region the necessity of grouping 
itself and behaving in very different ways. Some were dispersed in 
conjugal family groups; others were nucleated in extended families, 
which were patrilineal or matrilineal, sedentary or nomadic, and 
permanent or temporary according to the socioeconomic activities 
required in each area. A few, where local abundance of food per- 
mitted unusually large population aggregates, were grouped into 
loose bands consisting of several conjugal families or of extended — 
matrilineal or patrilineal families. The Marginal tribes encountered 
at the Spanish Conquest probably give an idea of the general variety 
of early ecological adaptations and sociopolitical types, but it is 
certain that all of these have changed over the years as new weapons 
and transportational facilities introduced new subsistence patterns 
and as the peoples migrated or were pushed into new environments. 

The domestication of a considerable number of native American 
plants was begun several thousand years ago, certainly before trans- 
Pacific voyages could have taken place. By 500 A. D., and probably 
1,000 years earlier, more than 30 of these were grown in the Central 
Andes, and some of them had reached the limits of their genetic 
variability. They became the basis of a large, stable population in 
the Andes, which, in its earliest known manifestations, the Chavin 
Periods, had already attained mature esthetic, social, and political 
patterns, and, by the Early Periods possessed all essential technolo- 
gies and refinements of material culture. It had a class-structured 
society, organized warfare and human-trophy taking, a priest-temple- 
idol cult, and excellent loom weaving, ceramics, metallurgy, basketry, 
architecture, and transportation. 

It is postulated that a culture, called the Formative Period culture 
and possessing the general features of the Central Andean Early 
Periods, extended northward to México. The region of its ultimate 
origin is not known, but it might have been in South America. The 
archeological and ethnographic cultures of the Circum-Caribbean area 
represent a more specific formulation of the Formative Period cul- 
ture, but the specific features link them most closely with the Andes 
and indicate a predominant northward flow of culture. It is pos- 


7a See footnote 6, p. 753. 
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See 


Map 22.—Main routes of historical spread of pre-Columbia South 
American cultures. 


sible that the Circum-Caribbean cultures were more like those of the 
Central Andes at some early period than at the Conquest, by which 
time they may have lost certain elaborations. 
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The general cultural tradition represented by the Circum-Caribbean 
tribes spread southward from Venezuela, probably down the Coast of 
the Guianas to the Amazon, and up the main tributaries of the Amazon 
(map 22; compare with maps 2 and 3). The sociopolitical and reli- 
gious patterns and metallurgy, however, were largely lost, and only 
ceramics, weaving, and basketry survived. Even some of the tech- 
nological traits dropped out toward the headwaters of the Amazon. 
The tribes of the Northwest Amazon and some of those in the Mon- 
tafia and the southern part of the Amazon Basin remained Semi-Mar- 
ginal. In the more remote localities on the Amazon headwaters and 
between the major rivers, beyond the effects of this cultural diffusion, 
the tribes remained Marginal. The Marginal and Semi-Marginal peo- 
ples form an almost continuous area that extends like a great U 
around the Amazon Basin, from the Amazon-Orinoco watershed south 
through the Montafa and east across parts of eastern Bolivia and 
Mato Grosso to the Highlands of eastern Brazil. The U is broken 
mainly in the upper Madeira River region in eastern Bolivia, where 
Tropical Forest tribes pushed southward, meeting other Tropical 
Forest peoples who had followed the rain forests down the coast of 
Brazil and inland to Paraguay and beyond. 

Thus, it may be postulated that a single great historical tradition 
originating from the Andes in an early period carried sociopolitical 
and religious patterns and a developed technology from the northern 
Andes into Central America and almost entirely around the Carib- 
bean Sea where it became somewhat adapted to sea coasts. It almost 
completely failed to penetrate the Tropical Forests directly from the 
Andes. Instead, the technological traits were carried by seacoast and 
riparian peoples down the Guiana coast and up the Amazon, and they 
are absent beyond the areas of easy navigation. 

In the southern Andes, the technological, material, and ritual pat- 
terns spread south to the Arvaucanians. Traces of Andean influence, 
perhaps even of sociopolitical patterns, may have reached the eastern 
Chaco, despite intervening Marginal tribes, and there blended with 
Tropical Forest influence from the coast of Brazil. 

In its main outlines and element content, this development and flow 
of culture was indigenous to America. It is not impossible that a 
number of isolated elements reached America from the Pacific. It 
does not really matter, however, whether blowguns, lime chewing with 
a narcotic, bark cloth, a few domesticated plants, and even such things 
as frame, thatched houses were native to America. They were incor- 
porated into various local patterns which they affected little if at all. 
The basic patterns, in fact, seem to have been established, perhaps in 
Pert, though quite possibly elsewhere, well before any trans-Pacific 
voyages could have been made. 
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After the Spanish Conquest, the Marginal tribes rapidly disap- 
peared, except in the more inaccessible areas. Lacking a vigorous cul- 
ture before the Conquest and vulnerable to European contacts after- 
ward, the tribes of the Brazilian coast, of southern Argentina, of the 
Chilean Archipelago are virtually extinct, and they have left little 
cultural or racial imprint on the modern population. The greatest 
survival of Indians with a native, but not precisely pre-Columbian, 
culture is around the periphery of the Amazon Basin. It is solely a 
question of time, however, before these, like the other Marginal peoples, 
lose their Indian characteristics. 

The Tropical Forest tribes disappeared as cultural entities along 
the coasts and navigable rivers, partly because they were absorbed or 
overwhelmed by Europeans, partly because they were not adaptable 
to slave labor under the European pattern, so that Negro slaves were 
imported to replace them. They have, however, left a strong racial 
strain and even many culture elements in the modern population. 

The Circum-Caribbean tribes have become virtually extinct in the 
Antilles, but many survive in the portions of Venezuela, Colombia, 
and Central America which are unfavorable for White settlement. 
The loss of the class system, the war complex, the religious cult, and 
the technological refinements has deculturated them to a Tropical 
Forest level. 


GLOSSARY 


CERAMICS 


The following list was compiled by Dr. Gordon R. Willey and Dr. 
Irving Rouse. The Spanish equivalents, where such are in common 
usage, were supplied by Dr. George Howard. The list includes only 
the more general terms for construction, forms, and decoration. The 
dozens of terms applying to wares of only local interest are not 
included. 


Adorno. See Lug. 

Annular base (base anular). A raised, approximately cylindrical rim on which 
the vessel rests. When of extreme height, it is called a pedestal base. 

Appliqué. See Filleting. 

Basket construction. Building up the clay vessel within a woven basketry 
container. 

Beaker. A vessel which has straight, parallel sides and a height that exceeds 
the diameter. 

Bowl (bol, escudilla, puco). A vessel which is wider than tall and which has a 
large orifice. 

Brushing or combing. Decoration applied before firing by combing or brushing 
the wet surface of the vessel with a comblike or brushlike instrument. 

Champlevé. Decoration applied before or after firing by cutting the vessel sur- 
face and carving out portions of it. 

Coiling (procedimiento de construcci6n del rodete). Forming the clay ves- 
sel by spiraling wet strands of clay to build up the shape desired. Sometimes 
other annular methods were used instead of continuous coiling. 

Coil obliteration (alisamiento de rodete). Obliteration of the lines of coils 
by smoothing, scraping, or annealing them together before the vessel is fired 
in order to obtain a smooth surface. 

Collar (cuello). A convex section of the vessel wall surmounting a shoulder 
or neck. 

Combing. See Brushing. 

Corrugations. Lines of coiling which have been intentionally left unobliterated. 

Direct molded or shaped (modelado). A clay vessel formed by manipulating 
the clay mass or lump with the hands; coils are not used. 

Dish or plate (plato). A shallow, open bowl. 

Double-vessel (vaso doble). Usually, a vessel having two compartments which 
have an internal connection. 

Effigy adornos. Life or idea forms affixed to the vessel. 

Effigy vessels. Vessels which have been shaped to represent some life or idea 
form. 

Engraving. Decoration after drying or after firing by scoring the vessel surface. 

Fabric-, basket-, or net-impressed (impresiones de textiles, de canasterias, de 
redes). Decoration made before firing by pressing a fabric, basket, or net 
on the wet surface of the clay. 

Filleting or appliqué. Soft strands or strips of clay affixed to the vessel surface 
before firing. 
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Fingernail impression and finger-impression (presiones digito-unguiculares). 
Decoration before firing by impressing the wet surface of the vessel with the 
fingernails or fingertips. 

Firing (cocimiento). The baking process which makes the pottery object hard 
and durable. 

Fugitive painting. Painting which is applied after the vessel has been fired and 
which is not fixed by refiring. Such painting tends to rub off. 

Grit temper. Sand or crushed rock used as a temper or aplastic. 

Handle (asa). A loop-shaped strip of clay attached by each end to the vessel 
wall. 

Incision (incision, decoracion incisa, linea grabada). Decoration applied before 
drying by scoring the wet surface of the clay. 

Inclusions. Particles in the clay, added, whether accidentally or intentionally, 
as a tempering material. 

Jar. A vessel whose height is greater than its diameter and whose orifice is 
constricted to less than the maximum diameter of the vessel. 

Keel. The angle formed by the body and shoulder of a vessel. 

Linear-punctation (surco inciso con escalonamiento interior punteado). Some- 
times called punctation-incision or drag-and-jab punctation. Made by alter- 
nately pulling and jabbing a sharp-pointed instrument over the soft, unfired 
vessel surface. 

Lug, adorno, or nubbin. A handle which is solid, rather than looped or pro- 
jecting. 

Modeling. Manipulation of the clay either with the hands or by means of pre- 
pared molds to give the vessel or object decorative forms. 

Monochrome painting (decoracién pintada monocroma). The use of a single 
color for decorative purposes. 

Neck. An outcurving section above the body or shoulder of a bowl or jar. 

Negative design. A negative design achieved by a positive painting technique, 
in contrast to the negative, lost-color, or resist-painting technique. 

Negative or lost-color painting (decoracién pintada negativa). A lost-color, 
resist-dye, or batik process, whereby the vessel surface is partially covered 
with a resistant, such aS wax, and immersed in the dye, paint, or slip. 
Firing fixes the color but burns off the wax or resistant, leaving the areas 
where it had been uncolored. 

Olla. Usually, a large, globular vessel, either of bowl or jar proportions, which 
has a constricted orifice. 

Oxidizing atmosphere (cocimiento en medio oxidante). Firing or baking the 
vessel so that it receives an ample supply of oxygen and the clay turns 
a reddish color. (See Reducing atmosphere.) 

Paste (pasta). The matrix, or mixture of clay and water, from which the 
pottery vessel or object is fashioned. 

Pedestal base. See Annular base. 

Plate. See Dish. 

Polished black ware. (Sometimes called “bucchero” in Pert.) It is reduced 
rather than oxidized in firing, the vessel surface being blackened by smoke 
smudging and then polished. 

Polishing (pulimiento). Smoothing and burnishing the dry, unfired, soft vessel 
by rubbing with a small, smooth stone or a stick. 

Polychrome painting (decoracién pintada policroma). The use of two or more 
colors for forming designs. 

Positive painting. Direct application of pigments to the surface of the vessel, 
which is subsequently fired. 
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Punctation (decoracion punteada, punto grabado). Decoration applied before 
firing by jabbing the wet surface of the clay. 

Prepared molds (técnica del moldeado). The use of negative molds or forms, 
usually made of pottery, to impart the desired form or shape to a pottery 
vessel or object. These molds were usually employed in pairs, front and 
back, 

Reducing atmosphere (cocimiento en medio reductor). A condition of firing 
under which the vessel or object receives an insufficient supply of oxygen, 
resulting in a greyish or blackish ware. 

Relief-modeling. Life or idea forms modeled in relief on the vessel surface 
before firing. 

Rim (borde). The lip, or finished top edge, of the vessel wall. 

Sherd (tiesto). A fragment of a clay vessel. 

Sherd temper. The use of ground pottery fragments as temper. 

Shoulder. The incurving upper section of the wall of a bowl or jar. 

Slip (engobe). A wash or dip to which a pottery vessel or object is subjected 
either before or after the first firing and before the final firing. The wash 
is usually of a different color or shade from the natural color of the clay, and 
it serves as a background for any painted designs that may be applied. 

Simple or open bowl. <A bowl which has its maximum diameter at the orifice. 

Spout (gollete). An elongated, tubular orifice. 

Subglobular bowl (vaso subglobular). Bowl which is a flattened sphere. The 
maximum diameter is greater than the orifice and is somewhere near the 
mid-point of the height. 

Temper (degraissant, Fr.) The aplastic, or hard particles, added to the paste to 
increase or decrease its cohesive qualities. 

Tripod base (base tripode). Three feet, nodes, or projections to support the 
vessel. 

Three-color negative painting. This refers to vessels decorated in three colors: 
the natural color of the clay; the paint or slip, which brings out the design 
in negative; and the third or final color, which is applied positively. It is 
really a combination of negative and positive painting. 

Tripod base (base tripode). Three feet, nodes, or projections to support the 
vessel. 

Urn (urna). A large, deep vessel, generally jar-shaped, which is used for pur- 
poses of burial. 

BASKETRY AND WEAVING 


Amazon loom. See Loom. 

Andean spindle. See Spindle. 

Appliqué. Related to embroidery techniques. Shaped pieces of material con- 
trasting with the ground material, usually fastened to it with decorative 
stitchery. 

“Arawak” loom. See Loom. 

Backstrap loom. See Loom. 

Bacairi spindle. See Spindle. 

Batik. A form of reserve technique involving a resist material such as wax, 
which is applied over the surface to be protected against absorbing the dye. 
When removed, the reserved areas are the original color of the fabric or the 
color given it by a previous dyeing. Several colors in the same piece are 
possible. 

Batten. Synonym for Sword. A shaped length of hardwood, often wide and 
heavy. As verb, batten means to press or beat down to the working edge the 
weft element put through the space created in the warp plane. 
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Bobbin. A tool used in weaving on small two-bar looms. Long, very slender 
stick or other object. Weft is wound around the bobbin. 

Bororo spindle. See Spindle. 

Braiding. See Plaiting. 

Braidwork. See Plaiting. 

Brocade. Superstructural form of patterning. While the material is still on the 
loom, the weaver introduces supplementary decorative yarns to build up 
designs. Brocaded motifs often are confused with similar effects gained 
through embroidery with needle. Single-face brocading is procedure by 
means of which decorative yarns show in much greater amounts on the 
surface than on the reverse side of the fabric. 

Carding. A combining process preliminary to spinning, during which loose fibers 
are laid more or less parallel to each other. Hand tools employed are called 
cards. 

Chain twists. Roth’s term for Twining, q. v. 

Checker weave. In some basketry and matwork the warp and weft elements are 
equally wide. When these are systematically interlaced in over-one-under- 
one order, result is similar in appearance to a checkerboard. 

Coiling. Many varieties used in basketry. The simplest consists of single 
foundation elements spiralling from bottom to mouth of the basket. En- 
circling this element are vertical stitches often concealing the foundation. 
Each stitch on the working row interlocks in some way with the foundation 
element below it. Coiled basketry is also known as sewn in contradistinction 
to woven. The Fuegian half-hitch coil is identified by a half-hitch taken 
around the coil. Each successive spiral of the foundation element is lashed 
to the one underneath it by a row of half-hitches inserted through the lags 
of those on the preceding row with the aid of an awl. A special Fuegian 
form is known as Wrapped or knotted half-hitch. Coiling (or half-hitch) 
without foundation consists of a series of half-hitches or buttonhole stitches; 
those in the first row are taken over a foundation, those in each successive 
row interlocking into the stitches on the row immediately above (figs. 
15,16). 

Cotton bow. A device similar in appearance to the ordinary bow. Loose fibers 
in a lap of cotton or wool are fluffed by repeatedly snapping the bowstring 
on them (fig. 26). 

Crocheting. A single-element technique by means of which a looped fabric is 
made from a thread of indefinite length with one or more hooks. 

Damask weave. A single-face or double-face fabric with design developed by 
lengths of warp or weft elements on the surface of the fabric. In contrast 
to brocade, no decorative yarns are introduced, but basic elements are so 
manipulated as to form both the structure of the cloth and the patterning. 

Distaff. A wooden object in various shapes over or around which prepared fibers 
are placed to be within convenient reach of the spinner (pl. 24). One 
Quechua, distaff is similar to an inverted horseshoe mounted on a short 
handle. 

Double-ply cord. See Single-ply. 

Drop spindle. See Spindle. 

European loom. See Loom. 

Felting. Synonymous with fulling or shrinking. Moisture and pressure applied 
to a mat of loose wool fibers condenses it to form a fabric. 

Finger looping. A form of single-element technique in which an indefinite length 
of yarn is so manipulated as to construct meshes without knots (fig. 39). 
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Finger weaving.—Also called “freehand” and “pick-in’ weaving. The elements 
are interlaced with no aids other than the fingers or small pointed sticks. 
Float. A skip of the warp or weft element over two or more of the opposite 
system of yarns. This leaves certain predetermined yarns free of binders 
for a longer or shorter distance on the surface of the cloth in order to build 

up the pattern motif. 

Frame. A contrivance for holding the warp skein at tension. A frame, unlike 
the true loom is not equipped with a heddle or other warp-lifting device. 

Foundation element. See Warp element. 

Fuegian half-hitch coil. See Coiling. 

Ghiordes knot. See Pile weave. 

Half-hitch. Same as buttonhole stitch in embroidery. With one end of the cord 
at the left, the other end (or threaded needle) is made to encircle the object 
(or edge of material in sewing) and come up through the loop thus formed. 

Half-hitch coil. See Coiling. 

Half-hitch without foundation. See Coiling. 

Hand cards. Two flat rectangular pieces of wood that are skin covered and 
studded with short lengths of steel or wire. They are presumably European 
in origin. When the cards are pulled over each other, the loose fibers placed 
between them are cleaned and straightened. 

Heddle. On a two-bar loom, the slender rod or stick from which depend string 
loops to encircle alternate warp elements. All heddle-controlled warps can 
be raised together. 

Hexagonal weave. In the simplest form, the weaving elements progress in three 
directions: horizontally, obliquely upward to the right, and obliquely upward 
to the left (fig. 14; pl. 20). 

Ikat. A Malay word meaning to knot, to bind, to tie around; applied to the 
weaving of yarns patterned by reserving the original or first-dyed color. 
This is done by tying protective bindings around groups of yarns prior to ar- 
ranging them on the loom bars. 

Interlocking tapestry technique. See Tapestry. 

Interwoven patterns. Accomplished by the weaver during construction of the 
cloth, while still on the loom. 

Kilim. See Tapestry. 

Knitting. A single-element technique by means of which a looped fabric is made 
from a strand of indefinite length with the aid of two, four, or more wooden 
or metal needles (fig. 39). 

Knotted half-hitch. See Coiling. 

Knotless netting. A single-element technique. A variety of patterns are devel- 
oped by means of making row on row of loops. The half-hitch, or coil with- 
out foundation, is fundamental to most types (fig. 40). 

Lattice weave. See Hexagonal weave. 

Loom. A contrivance for holding the warp skein at tension. It is equipped with 
a heddle of some type. The presence of a heddle distinguishes the true loom 
from the Frame. The so-called Arawak or Amazon loom is a two-bar 
loom supported by upright poles; warp elements are wound around the 
bars in the form of a ring. The finished web may be a seamless band of 
cloth or a rectangular piece twice as long as the distance between the bars 
(figs. 27, 30; pl. 26). The Backstrap loom is a two-bar loom, the lower end 
of which it attached to the weaver’s waist, the upper end to a tree or other 
support. This is also called a Peruvian belt, girdle-back, or stick loom (figs. 
28, 31; pl. 25). The European loom is a foot or treadle loom with from two 
to four harnesses controlling as many divisions of the warp elements. The 
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harness in treadle-loom weaving serves the same purpose as the heddle on 
a backstrap loom (pl. 25). The Rio Ucayali loom has the shape of a lyra 
oval, V ete. Two end bars are lashed in position across the opening. Fab- 
rics from Ucayali looms may be woven, twined, plaited, or otherwise fab- 
ricated (pl. 26). 

Loom bars. These are the proximal and distal end bars of a backstrap loom. 
The warp skein is bound or slipped over them. . 

Loop plaiting. A term used by Roth (1924, figs. 19, 20) to distinguish the 
technique used for making three-dimensional cords. 

Matwork. Closely woven, flat, four-selvage rectangles in checker weave or 
twilling of the over-one-under-three type. 

Negative patterning. The design motif in the original color of the cloth on 
a dyed or painted background of contrasting color, sometimes achieved by 
scraping away the paint or other colored substance to form the pattern. 
The methods differ. See Batik and Ikat. 

Netting. A single-element technique in which a succession of loops are kept in 
position by knots. Tools include a mesh gage and a device known as a net- 
ting needle, which holds an indefinite length of cord. 

Open weave. See Hexagonal weave. 

Pattern stick. Term used to designate small round stick (or several) inserted 
under certain warps or series of warps in order to segregate them for the 
pattern. Each stick acts as a warp-lifter, making an opening through the 
warp plane for the line of weft. 

Peruvian loom. See Loom. 

Pile weave. The form recorded for the Araucanians consists of short lengths 
of yarn knotted around pairs of warp elements, as in Turkish carpets. The 
knot is called the Giordes knot (fig. 33). 

Plain weave. Simple cloth weave; over-one-under-one interlacing. 

Plaiting. Synonym for Braiding; a multiple-element technique. It requires at 
least three strands, the number being limited only by the ability to interlace 
one or several as a unit with the remainder of the group. Each element 
is active and passive at different times. In basketry and matwork, plaiting 
usually connotes weaving; in cloth, the term is applied to a narrow band 
fabricated by a method other than weaving. 

Reef knot. A square knot. 

Rio Ucayali loom. See Loom. 

Selvage. The finished edge at the side of a breadth of cloth. It is formed by 
the turns of the weft around the outside warp. 

Set-up. See Warp element. 

Sewn basketry. See Coiling. 

Shed-stick. A round slender or heavy bar. For weaving simple cloth, the shed- 
stick serves to divide the entire plane of warp elements into two equal parts 
for the passage of a line of weft between them. Warps passing beneath the 
shed-stick are raised by means of the heddle rod with its pendant loops. 

Single-face brocading. See Brocade. 

Single-ply. The basal twisted strand as it comes from the spindle or other 
spinning device. Double- or two-ply cord represents a combination of two 
singles or the folding in half of one single to form a heavier element. 

Single-twine technique. See Twining. 

Slit tapestry. See Kilin tapestry under Tapestry. 

Spindle. A slender, round, pointed stick from 8 to 18 inches in length. Near 
one end is the whorl, a disk, or a ball, which steadies the motion when the 
spindle is twirled. The Drop spindle (so-called Andean or Bacairi spindle) 
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may have a hook, notch, or small slit at one end. The supported spindle 
(so-called Bororo spindle) is smaller in diameter and has a ball-like whorl. 
To set this spindle in motion, the spinner rolls the end of it under the palm 
of her hand on the block forming one of the supports. 

Spiraling weft. See Wickerwork. 

Structural decoration. Design motifs or patterns, like stripes, which are built 
up during the actual weaving of the cloth on the loom or, in basketry, during 
the making of the basket or mat. 

Surface decoration. Patterning or objects applied after the basketry or cloth 
has been completed. Paint, knotted strings, feathers are among the forms 
occurring. (Plate 18.) 

Sword. See Batten. 

Tapestry. Variation of simple plain or twill weaves to be identified by pattern 
motifs of weft yarns battened together so closely as to conceal the warps. 
In Interlocking tapestry technique wefts of adjoining color areas turn around 
a common warp or they turn around each other in the space between two 
warps. In Kilim tapestry the form is distinguished by slits at the edges of 
pattern motifs. Colored wefts of one motif turn around its edge warps; 
colored wefts of adjoining motifs turn around their own edge warps. The 
slits left between the motifs may be short or long. 

Tenter. A stick placed just behind the working edge of a fabric. Cloth edges 
are affixed to the stick in order to maintain uniform width of the fabric. 
Thigh spinning. Yarn twisted without a tool. The spinner rolls a small flat 

strand of fibers down his bare thigh with the palm of his hand. 

Thread count. The number of warp and weft elements per unit of measurement, 
usually per square centimeter or inch. 

Three-element weaving. See Hexagonal weave. 

Twill or twilling. Simple weave characterized by diagonal lines formed by the 
intersection of warp and weft floats. Ordinary hand-woven twills have 
four warps and four wefts in the unit. These divide as one-and-three 
(uneven) and two-and-two (even) twills. In basketry, twilling produces 
geometric motifs, frets, and other patterns built up of straight lines (pls. 
18, 19, 20, 23; fig. 13). 

Twining. A finger technique in which two elements are twisted about each 
other frequently enclosing a third element within each twist. Also called 
single twine and chain twist (fig. 38; pl. 17). 

Two-element interlacing. Wickerwork, checkerwork, and twilling are three 
simple techniques, each requiring only two elements comparable to the warp 
and weft systems in cloth weaving. 

Warp element. In woven basketry terminology, synonymous with Foundation 
element. In cloth weaving, a single thread or cord extending from one end 
bar of a loom to the other. The complete series of warps is called the Warp 
skein, the Warp plane, or the Setup. 

Warp floats. See Float. 

Warp patterning. Motifs produced by raising certain warps to form unbroken 
lengths on the surface of the fabric. Weavers on primitive looms use only 
the fingers or small sticks as warp lifters. 

Warp plane. See Warp element. 

Warp skein. The continuous length of warp yarn wound around stakes or bars 
preliminary to weaving. 

Weaving. The interlacing of two systems of elements, the warp and the weft, 
at right angles to each other. Cloth weaving requires the use of a frame 
or a loom to hold the warp system taut. 
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Web. A completed textile fabric or one under construction on the loom. 

Whorl. A discoidal or small spherical object mounted on the spindle stick to 
give steadiness to its whirling motion. 

Wicker. Plain over-one-under-one weaving in basketry. The warp element is 
usually heavy and rigid in contrast to slender, flexible weft element. Wicker- 
work for special uses, such as fishing gear, may be woven with the weft 
element spiraling upward from bottom to mouth of the trap. 

Wrapped or knotted half-hitch. See Coiling. 


METALLURGY 


The following list was prepared by Dr. William Root: 


Alloy. A homogenous mixture of two or more metals, usually made by melting 
them together. 

Amalgam. An alloy of mercury and some other metal. 

Anneal. The process of heating a metal to a high temperature for some time 
and then slowly cooling it. This makes the metal softer and less brittle. 
See Temper. 

Brass. An alloy of copper and zine. 

Bronze. An alloy of copper and tin. 

Casting. The process by which an object is made by pouring molten metal into 
a mold and allowing it to solidify. 

Cire perdue process. This is a special method of preparing a mold for casting. 
A wax model of the object to be cast is made. This is coated with moist 
clay which is allowed to dry. The wax is then melted and poured out leaving 
a mold of the desired. form. 

Coloring (of a metal). The process by which a metal surface is made to assume 
a different color than the original metal. The color comes from some con- 
stituent of the metal itself. See Mise en couleur. Not to be confused with 
Gilding. 

Density. The weight of a unit volume of a material. It is usually expressed 
as grams per cubic centimeter. 

Ductility. The quality of being capable of being permanently drawn out into 
wire or of being hammered into a thin sheet without cracking. See 
Malleability. 

Electrum. An alloy of gold and silver. 

Emboss. To decorate a metal surface by raised designs. See Repoussé. 

Engrave. To decorate an object with a design scratched into the surface. 

Eutectic. The alloy that has the lowest possible melting point with the given 
components. 

Forging. To hammer heavy metal. 

Gilding. To apply gold leaf, ete., to a surface. See Coloring. 

Guanin. See Tumbaga. 

Hardness. The resistance of a substance to denting or scratching. It is usually 
measured On an arbitrary scale. The Brinell hardness number is the com- 
monest, and is measured by the indentation effect of a hard ball pressed into 
the surface of the metal to be tested. 

Malleability. The quality of being capable of being hammered into thin sheets 
without cracking. See Ductility. 

Metal. A substance with metallic properties. It may be a native metal or an 
alloy. 


Mineral. A naturally occurring compound, usually of a metal. See Ore. 
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Mise en couleur. On treatment of a copper-gold alloy with acid, the copper is 
removed from the surface and the gold is left. On burnishing, the surface 
appears to be of gold. This is an example of Coloring. 

Native metal. Metal that occurs in nature in the free state. The common 
examples are gold, silver, and copper. 

Ore. A naturally occurring metal or mineral usually mixed with impurities. 

Refining. The purification of a metal. 

Repoussé. A design in relief on a metal sheet beaten or pressed up from the 

reverse side. 

Smelting. The process of winning a metal from its ores by heating the ore with 
a substance like charcoal to a temperature above the melting point of the 
metal. Sometimes used in the sense of melting or fusing. 

Solder. To join together two pieces of metal by means of a third substance (the 
solder). The solder is usually a lower melting metal or alloy. When the 
solder melts, it alloys with the metal along the two edges and on cooling 
forms a firm joint. 

Tempering. To bring a metal to a proper degree of hardness and toughness, 
usually by heating and cooling more or less quickly. See Anneal. 

Tensile strength. The force required to pull apart a substance. It is usually 
expressed in pounds per square inch or in kilograms per square centimeter. 

Tumbaga. An alloy of gold and copper. Also called Guanin. 

Weld. To join together two pieces of metal either by (1) melting the edges 
together (autogenous welding), or (2) hammering or pressing together the 
overlapping edges while heated almost to their melting point (forge welding) 


SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS TERMS 


Ethnology has a growing vocabulary of special terms, and each 
is gradually acquiring a finer shade of meaning. Some day, it will 
be worth while to compile a dictionary of such terms. For the 
present, there is too much variation in their use by individual 
scientists to permit standardization. 

The following list selects only a few of the more common terms, 
especially those which, being adopted from one language into an- 
other, have taken on new meaning. The very word “anthropology” 
isan example of changed meaning. In South America, anthropology, 
following European usage, signifies what “physical anthropology” 
means in North America. “Anthropology” in North America has 
come to be an inclusive term, covering archeology, ethnology, and 
physical anthropology. The definitions given below are not attempts 
to fix the meanings of these terms, but, in the interest of international 
intelligibility, to indicate their meanings in the Handbook, and in 
North America. 


Clan. Used both as a synonym for sib (see Sib) and as a term to distinguish a 
matrilineal sib from a patrilineal sib. 

Couvade. Literally, this means that the father goes to bed and observes other 
restrictions as if he rather than the mother had borne the child. In 
usage, it has come to mean that the father no less than the mother is 
restricted in his behavior after childbirth because native belief holds that 
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his behavior will affect the child. Thus, terms such as semicouvade, 
meaning that the father is only somewhat restricted in his behavior, have 
come into use. 

Endogamy. The custom that one marry inside the group, for example, com- 
munity, moiety, etc. The clan, however, is usually though not always, 
exogamous by definition. 

Exogamy. The rule that one must marry outside the group, for example, the . 
clan, moiety, band, community, etc. 

Folklore. This term tends to have different, though not mutually exclusive, 
meanings in North and South America. In North America, it is used princi- 
pally for folk tales, though it also includes folk beliefs and customs, and 
mythology. In South America, it signifies the folk beliefs and customs, 
especially of contemporary, backward peoples, and its meaning is often so 
broad as to be almost synonymous with “ethnography” in the North American 
sense. 

Gens. A patrilineal sib. 

Guardian spirit or spirit helper. A supernatural being, such as a plant, animal, 
or other spirit, which is associated with and assists a particular person. 
By contrast, a god is a supernatural being which is associated with and 
assists a community, tribe, or nation. 

Lineage. The descendants of one pair of ancestors, through either the male or 
female line. 

Medicine man. See Shaman. 

Moiety. One of dual divisions of a tribe or sociopolitical unit. The term has 
two definitions: (1) a division of the unit into two groups for games, 
reciprocal burial rites, ceremonies, and other such purposes; (2) one of two 
exogamous divisions. HExogamous moieties may be subdivided into clans. 

Phratry. One of three or more tribal divisions which are usually exogamous 
and which are subdivided into clans or sibs. If there were only two such 
divisions, they would be called moieties. 

Priest. The intermediary between the people and their gods. In contrast to 
the shaman, the priest lacks a personal spirit helper and conducts rites and 
group ceremonialism for the tribal god. An individual may, however, be 
both priest and shaman. 

Shaman. Medicine man (curandero). A person whose power is based on his 
personal control of supernatural forces, usually guardian spirits. He diag- 
noses and cures disease, works magic, prognosticates, and often has super- 
natural control over other phenomena. 

Sib. An exogamous group. (See also Clan and Gens.) This term may be 
applied to: (1) a lineage, i. e., a group of relatives in the male or female 
line, who live together in one place and take their spouses from other groups; 
(2) a group of persons descended through the male or female line, who may 
be scattered and cannot trace their relationship to one another but who 
believe that they are descended from the same ancestor and marry outside 
the group. 

Spirit helper. The supernatural being which the shaman or medicine man uses 
as his agent in causing and curing disease and working other magic. The 
spirit is usually acquired through a dream or vision, which is sometimes pro- 
duced by narcotics or other means. 

Totem. A spirit, as of a plant, animal, or other phenomenon, believed to have 
a special relationship to a group, such as a clan or moiety. It is contrasted 
to the individual’s guardian spirit and the tribe’s god. The relationship of 
the totem to the group is extremely varied, and many shades of meaning have 
been attached to “totemism.” 
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